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zeal ſhould we have paid repeated acknowledgments to 


our Royal Benefa@treſs | But now——We can only join 
with thouſands in lamenting the Publicł Loſs, and with 


gratitude tranſmit Her Memory to our lateſt Succeſlors. 


That providence may long preſerve Jour Majeſty, and 


continue the many bleſſings of Your Reign to this chineh 


and nation, is the conſtant prayer of, 


Moy it pleaſe Tur M IBS %% 
Your NA 6, cl 5 1 

1495 Humble 
and 22 Devoted 
Servant and Sabian, 
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Tromas Sram. 
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| Caleſtem in Patriam remigravit _ 
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5 | De Literis quantum meruit Auctor celebratus, 


Edita uſque teſtabuntur Opera, 


Puyramidibus ipſis, quas penitius inſpexerat, 
Perenniora forſan extitura. | 


| Hic, Studiis etſi ſeverioribus 
| Indies occupatus, | 
Horis tamen ſubſecivis emicuit 
Etuditus dem et facetus conviva. 


| | 
| Optima quanquam Mentis indole. 
Et multiplici Scientia inſtructus; 
Literatorum omnium, domi foriſque, 
' Suffragiis comprobatus; 
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Familiari inſignitus Notitia 
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REVIOUS to the prefatory diſcourſe, it may be proper to 

obſerve wherein this ſecond edition of The book of travels and 
obſervations differs from the fir/t. Firſt of all then, it is 
printed with ſmaller types, and confined to a ſmaller volume, to be 
at once more portable and leſs expenſive. In the next place, ſeveral 
lines and pages, which might be looked upon as ſuperfluous or un- 
neceſſary, are here omitted; ſuch as the Excerpra (as they were 
called) together with ſeveral of the larger notes and quotations from 
ancient authors; the references themſelves being only here retained. 
Some paragraphs likewiſe have been omitted or abridged in the work 
itſelf, viz. ſeveral of the geographical obſervations in the kingdoms 
of Algiers and Tunis; particularly where neither ancient nor modern 
hiſtory were more immediately concerned ; and where the general 
ſcheme of theſe geographical enquiries would admit of it. And leſt 
the greater proficients in botanical learning ſhould regard the Phyto. © 
graphia, or hiſtory of plants, as more copious than curious, the au- 
thor has continued ſuch of them only as are the moſt rare, or which 
have not been hitherto deſcribed. Vet ſuch caution has been every 


| where taken in theſe, and in a few other. omiſſions and. abridgments 


of leſs account, that little or nothing material or properly eſſential to 
the work itſelf, ſhould be wanting to this ſecond edition. 
Yet what has been thus omitted or abridged, has made room not 
only for. the ſeveral additional diſcourſes and diſſertations, that were 
contained in the ſupplement lately publiſhed to this book; but for a 


variety alſo of new remarks and obſervations, which were either 
overlooked in the author's journals and memoirs, or which have oc- 


curred. to his memory upon the revifal of them orb. And as errors 
and miſtakes were almoſt unavoidable in a work of this copious na- 


mire and i (ſeveral ſheets whereof, 6. rough the great importu- 


3 | nity 


re 


nity and impatience of the ſubſcribers, might have been too haſtily 


printed off) theſe, whether they regard the, preſs, or ſome geogra- 
phical or hiſtorical facts; or whether they relate to numbers or mea- 
ſures, or the reaſonings thereupon ; as they are, when, taken all to- 
gether, very few and ſeldom of any conſequence; ſo they have, all 
along, according to their nature and import, and as far-as they came 
to the author's knowledge, been either rectified, altered, or intirely 
left out. Beſides, that order, method, and connection ſhould be 
the better preſerved throughout the whole, the particular paragraphs 
have been ſometimes tranſpoſed, and the general chapters have been 


ſubdivided into ſections ; whilſt the ſtyle itſelf, which might fre- 


quently appear too copious and redundant, like thoſe foreign lan- 
guages which were familiar to the author, during his long abſence 
from his native country, is here, more agreeable to the Engliſb die- 
tion at preſent, rendered more terſe and conciſe. 

The following pages therefore, with theſe additions, alterations, 
and improvements, are preſented to the reader as an efay towards 
reſtoring the ancient geography, and placing in a proper light the na- 
tural and ſometimes civil hiflory of thoſe countries, where the au- 
thor has travelled. In purſuance. of which deſign, theſe obſervations, 
of what kind ſocver, whether they regard"geography, natural hi iftory, 
or other miſcellaneous Subjeets, are not blended or mixed together as 


they chanced to fall in his way; but are ranged under diſtinct heads 


and diviſions, without repeating, upon every occaſion, the tire, the 


place, or manner, wherein they were made. 
The repetition of every day's events and occurrences, beſides be- 


ing frequently tedious, and ſeldom of any importance, could not 


have been admitted in the following ſheets without augmenting them 
to twice their number, Whereas. the author's principal defign and 


intent being in a literary way, and with as much brevity as the ſub- 
ject would admit of, not barely to amuſe and divert, but to inform 
and inſtruct the curious reader, to whom. alone theſe pages were 
addreſſed ; he has therefore confined himſelf all along, to lay down 
fuch obſervations only as he judged were of greater moment and 


conſequence ; fuch likewiſe as were altogether new, or not 'ſuffici- 


ently explained in other books of raves, And as the greateſt part 
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ol theſe obſervations bear a near relation to ſeveral paſſages, cuſtoms, 
or expreſſions in the claſſic writers, and eſpecially in the Scriptures, the 
author has further endeavoured, by comparing thoſe ancient accounts 
and deſcriptions ' with theſe his later diſcoveries, to make” them 
receive from, and give to, each other mutual light and illuſtration: ” 
| However, as the method of travelling or ſurveying ' theſe coun- 
tries ; the diet and reception 'of the traveller; the hardſhips and 
dangers to which he is expoſed ; the other incidents of the like 
nature, may be looked upon by ſome readers as matters of too prea 
curioſity to be intirely paſſed over and neglected, the author propoſes: 
to ſupply what may be wanting upon that ſubject, by placing here, 
in one view, ſuch of the moſt remarkable aan and'c occur- 
rences as made up the diary: part of bis travels. 
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\HE reader therefore i is firſt of all to 0 be indem that in theTrvwan diſ- 
23 ſeveral maritime towns of Barbary and the Levant, where the ure. 
nn Bricif fattories are eſtabliſhed, the author was entertained” with ex- 
traordinary marks of generoſity and friendſhip ;// having the uſe not 
only of their houſes, but of their horſes alſo; their jam ſſuries and 
ſervants. But in moſt of the inland towns and villages, particu- 
3 larly of Barbary, there is a houſe ſet apart for the reception of | | 
ſtrangers; with a proper officer, called maharah," to attend us; 0 
Co where we are lodged and entertained for one night at the expence 
of the community. Yet even here we ſometimes met with our 
diflficulties and diſappointments; as when theſe houſes are already 
taken up; or when the maharak was not to be found; or when he 
was inclined to be ſurly and diſobliging ; great difputes, and ſhama- 
tan, as they call brawls and diſcord, happening at ſuch times. And 
as there were no inns or public houſes to entertain us, and private fa- 
milies (contrary to the charitable cuſtom recorded in Fob xxxi. 32. and 
1 Matth. xxv. 3 f.) would never admit us; we had now and then oc- 
4 caſion enough to meditate upon the ſame diſtreſs with the Levite and 
FF Vis company (Judg. xix. 15.) when there was no man tbat would 
take them into bis houſe for lod, ging: and of the propriety there 
4 was to place (1 Tim. v. 10. Heb. xiii. 2.) the lodging and entertain- 
' B ing of ſtrangers among good Werks. 
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But when we travel in the open country, at a diſtance from theſe 


towns and villages, as in Arabia and the greateſt part of Barbary, we 


are to take our chance, both with regard to our food and our lodg- 


ings ; as will be hereafter more particularly related. As to our food, we 
were ſometimes provident enough to take care of it, eſpecially in Arabia. 


But to have furniſhed ourſelves with tents in travelling through thoſe 


deſerts, would have been both cumberſome and expenſive; beſides 
the ſuſpicion it might have raiſed in the jealous Arabi, that the per- 
ſons they belonged to, were of a more than ordinary rank and con- 
dition, and. conſequently would be too rich and tempting a booty to 
be ſuffered to eſcape. The unfortunate gentlemen, who were con- 


cerned not many years ago in an embaſſy to Abyima, by order of 


the French king, found (his to be too true, at the expence of their 
lives. 

As we ſhall have frequent occaſion, particularly in the deſcription 
of Barbary, to mention the Kabyles, the Arabs, and the Moors, it 


will be neceſlary to premiſe, that the Kabyles have generally the 
appellation of Beni, as the Arabs have that of Welled, prefixed to the 
name of their reſpectiye founders. Both words have the fame ſigni- 
fication, and denote the children or offspring of ſuch a tribe; thus 
Beni Raſhid and Welled Halſa equally fignify the ' ſons of Raſhid and 


the ſons of Halſa: or the Raſbides or Hatfides, as the ancient geo- 
graphers and hiſtorians would have named them. We may obſerve 


further, that the Kalyles uſually live upon the mountains, in little 


villages, called daſtrulu, made up of mud - walled hovels (or gur- 


| bies, according to their own appellation) whereas the Arabs, being 


commonly the inhabitants of the plains, are therefore called Bedo- 


 aveens, living, as the Nomades and Scemitæ did of old, in tents : a col- 


lection whereof, pitched uſually in a circle, with their doors open- 
ing towards Mecca (their ) is called a douwvar. But the 


Moors, who are the deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants, the Mari. 
| {aniants, live all over Barbary, as the Turks likewiſe do, in cities, towns, 
and villages : habitations more permanent, than thoſe of the Arabs, 
as they are more durable than thoſe of the Kzhyles. The language 
of the Moors is the fame with that of the Arals; the particular dia- 
lects being alike in them both, according to their nearer 'or more 


diſtant 
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PAR BEEF A c. E. 
diſtant fituation from Egypt, where their language is oecd e n 


ſpoken in the greateſt propriety and perfection. 


If therefore in the courſe of our travels we did not fall in with 
any of the daſtrahs of the Kabyles, or with the diwoars of the 
Arabs, or with the towns or villages' above mentioned, we had no- 
thing to protect us from the inclemency either of the heat of the 
day, or the cold of the night, unleſs we accidentally fell in with a 
cave or grove of trees, the ſhelve of a rock, or with ſome ancient 
arches, that had formerly belonged to ſo many ciſterns. At theſe 
times, which indeed ſeldom happened, our horſes were the greateſt 
ſufferers: and as they were always our firſt care, we gathered for 
them ſtubble, graſs, or boughs of trees, before we ſat down and 
examined what fragments of ſome ſormer meal, were reſerved for 
ourſelves. 

In travelling along the ſea-coaſt of Hyig and from Ses to Ahe 
Sinai, we were in little or no danger of being either robbed” or in- 
ſalted, provided we kept company with the caravan x, and did not 


ſtray from it: but a neglect of this kind, through too great an ea- 


gerneſs in looking after plants and other curiofities, may expoſe the 


traveller, as it once did myſelf, to the great danger of being aſſaffi- 


nated. For whilſt I was thus amuſing myſelf, and had loſt ſight of 
the caravan, I was ſuddenly overtaken and ſtript by three ſtrolling. 

Arabs ; and had not the divine Providence interpoſed in raiſing com- 
paſſion in one, whilſt the other two were fighting for my cloaths 
(mean and ragged as they were) I muſt inevitably have fallen a ſa- 
crifice to their rapine and cruelty. In the Holy land, and upon the 
iſthmus betwixt Egypt and the Red-ſea, our conductors cannot be too 
numerous; n clans of FRO from TOO to five Manet being 


unt can, Per 
i. e. caravane hoſpitiam. Nam /erai eſt 
quævis domus ampla; unde in Conſtanti- 


1 Vox perſica eſt caruan, id atls 8 
tiater, vel collective negotiatores 3 {c, 
tota eorum cohors ſimul iter faciens, quæ 
Arabice caſila vocatur. Hine mercato- 
rum hoſpitia ublica, quæ Arabibus audi- 

8 $ carvan ſerdi nominantur, 


nopoli, imperatoris palatium fceeminarum 


Turcis dicitur, nomine Perſico, /erdr, Eu- 


ropæis minus bene fil eie, Va 
Peritſ. Itinera mundi, ed. T. Hyde, p. 6 I. 


In theſe cans, tanes, or caravan * 


we can ſometimes purchaſe ſtraw and 
provender for our horſes, mules, c. 
though, generally ſpeaking, they ſupply us 
barely with a dirty room to lodge in, be- 
ing built in ſquares, with an area or qua- 


drangle within for the e of our 


horſes, Sc. 


ſometimes 


a EY FAT EA 


ſometimes looking out for a booty. This was the caſe of our cara- 
van, in travelling (A. D. 1722.) from Ramab to Jeruſalem ; where, 
excluſive of three or four hundred ſbabees, four bands of Turkiſh 
infantry, with the ngſelam, or general, at the head of them, were 
not able, or durſt not at leaſt protect us from the repeated inſults, 
ravages, and barbarities of the Arabs. There was ſcarce a pilgrim, 
and we were upwards of fix thouſand, who did not ſuffer, either by 
loſing a part of his cloaths, or his money; and when theſe failed, 
then the barbarians took their revenge, by unmercifully beating us 
with their pikes and javelins. It would be too tedious to relate the 
many inſtances of that day's rapine and cruelty; in which I myſelf 
had a principal ſhare ; being forcibly taken at Jeremiel or Anathoth, 
as an hoſtage for the payment of their unreaſonable demands ; where 
I was very barbarouſly uſed and inſulted all that night ; and provid- 
ed the aga of Jeruſalem, with a great force, had not reſcued me 
the next morning, I ſhould not have ſeen ſo ſpeedy an end of my 
ſufferings. . LE OLA 5 5 

But in Barbary, where the Arabian tribes are more under ſubjec- 
tion, I rarely was guarded by more than three ſpahees and a ſervant; 
all of us well armed with guns, piſtols, and ſcimitars ; though even 
here we were ſometimes obliged to augment our 'numbers; particu- 
larly when we travelled either among the independent tribes ; or 
upon the frontiers of the neighbouring kingdoms ; or where two 


Wh 
ons 


* contigils clans were at variance. Theſe and ſuch like ( ) Ha- 
1 beannees, as the free-booters are uſually named in theſe countries, muſt 
” | be what the Europeans call wild Arabs; for there is no ſuch name 
1 peculiar to any one particular clan or body of them, they being all 
j the ſame, with the like inclinations (whenever a proper opportunity 


: or temptation offers itſelf ) of robbing, ſtripping, and murthering, 

| not ſtrangers only, but alſo one another. In proof of this, I need 
only mention the many heaps of ſtones that we meet with in ſeveral 
places in Barbary, in the Holy land, and in Arabia, which have been 
gradually erected (as ſo many ſigns, Each. xxxix. 15.) over travellers 
thus barbarouſly murthered ; the Arabs, according to a ſuperſtitious 
cuſtom among them, contributing each of them a ſtone whenever 
they paſs by them. We read of ſomething like this, of. Vit. 26. 
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and viii. 29. and 2 Sam. xviii. 17. where great heaps of ſtones are ſaid 
to be raiſed over Acban, over the king of Ai, and over Abſalom. 

However, to prevent as much as poſſible the falling into the hands 
of theſe harammees, the greateſt ſafety for a traveller is to be diſguiſed 
in the habit of the country, or to be dreſſed like one of his ſpahees. 
For the Arabs are very jealous and inquiſitive ; ſuſpecting all ſtrangers 
to be ſpies, and ſent to take a ſurvey of thoſe lands, which, at one 


time or other (as they have been taught to our; p. 246.) are to _ 


reſtored to the Chri/tzans. (512930 
In our journies betwixt Kairo and Mount Sinai, the ty were 


every night our covering; the ſand, with a carpet ſpread over it; was 


our bed; and a change of raiment, made. up into a bundle, was our 
pillow. And in this ſituation we were every night wet to the ſkin, 


by the copious dew that dropt upon us; though without the leaſt 
danger (ſuch is the excellency of this climate) of catching cold. 


The continued heat of the day afterwards made us oſten wiſh that 
theſe refrigerations could have been hourly repeated. Our camels 


(for horſes or mules require too much water to be employed in theſe 


deſerts) were made to kneel down (Gen. xxiv. 11.) in a cirele round 
about us, with their faces looking from us, and their reſpective loads 
and ſaddles placed behind them. In this ſituation, as they are very 
watchful animals, and awake with the . n, they e us 
inſtead of a guard. 

As there was no chance of e in theſe Wande ah y 
deſerts of Arabia, with the leaſt hoſpitality or entertainment; we 
were obliged to carry along with us every thing that was neceſlary 
for fo long and tedious a journey. We took care in the firſt place, 
to provide ourſelves with a ſufficient quantity of goats ſkins (the doxe} 
or bottles ſo often mentioned in Scripture) which we filled with wa- 
ter every four or five days, or oftner if we found it: we laid in a 


proviſion likewiſe of wine and. brandy. Barley, with a few beans 


intermixed ; or elſe the flour of one or other or of both of them, 
made into balls with a little water, was the provender of our camels. 
We provided for ourſelves wheat-flour, rice, biſcuit, honey, oil, 
vinegar, olives, lentils, potted fleſh, and ſuch things as would keep 
ſweet and wholeſome during two months, the ſpace commonly taken 


yp in compleating this Journ y. Nor ſhould! our wooden baſon and 


copper 


- 
1 & 
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copper pot be omitted; the latter whereof was the neceſſary ntenfil ll 
for cooking our proviſions, the other for ſerving it up, or kneading 4 
therein our unleavened cakes. Theſe two veſſels made up the whole 
of our kitchen furniture. When we were therefore either to boil 
or to bake, the camels dung, that we found left by ſome preceding 
caravan (for wood is very ſcarce) was our uſual fuel; which after 
being left a day or two in the ſun, quickly catches fire, and burns 
like charcoal. No ſooner was our food prepared; whether it was 
potted fleſh, boiled with rice, a lentil ſoup (the red pottage, Gen. 
xxv. 30.) or unleavened cakes ſerved up with oil or honey; than one 
of the Arabs (not to eat his morſel alone, Job xxxi. 17.) after having 
placed himſelf upon the higheſt ſpot of ground in the neighbourhood, 
| calls out thrice, with a loud voice, to all his brethren, The ſons of the 
„„ Jaithful, to come and partake of it; though none of them were in 
view, or perhaps within a hundred miles of us. This cuſtom how- 
ever they maintain to be a token at leaſt of their great benevolence, as 
indeed it would have been of their hoſpitality, provided wy could 
have had an opportunity to ſhew it. 
But travelling in Barbary is of a quite different nature. Here we 
always endeavour to find out the doutears of the Arabs (not being 
fond of viſiting the Kabyles, who are a ſet of ſturdy fellows not fo 
eaſily managed) where we are entertained at free coſt, as in the 
towns and villages above mentioned, and as we read of the wayfaring 
man, Jer. xiv. 8. for the ſpace of one night. For in this country the 
Arabs and other inhabitants are obliged, either by long cuſtom ; by 
the particular tenure of their lands; or from fear and compulſion, to 
give the pahees and their company the mounah, as they call it; which 
is ſuch a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for ourfelves, together with — 
ſtraw and barley for our mules and horſes. Befides a bowl of milk x 
and a baſket of figs, raiſins, or dates, which upon our arrival were 
nted to us, to ſtay our appetites, the maſter of the tent where 
we lodged, fetched us from his flock (according to the number f 
our company) a kid or a goat; a lamb or a ſheep; half of which I 


5 T 
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was immediately ſeethed by his wife, and ſerved up with cuſcaſob; 4 
the reſt was made hab-96, i. e. cut into pieces (air is the term, 1 
Hom. Il. A. ver. 46 5. ) and roaſted; which we reſerved for our break- Þ 
faſt or dinner the next * ä 
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Yet the cold and the dews, that we were every night expats to, 


in the deſerts of Arabia, did not incommode us half ſo much as the 


vermin and inſects of all kinds, which never failed to moleſt us in 


Barbary. Beſides fleas and lice, which might be ſaid; without a 
miracle, to be here in all their quarters, the apprehenſions we were 


under, in ſome parts at leaſt of this country, of being bitten or ſtung 
by the ſcorpion, the viper, or the venomous-ſpider, rarely failed to 
interrupt our repoſe ; a refreſhment ſo very grateful and ſo highly ne- 


ceſſary to a weary traveller. Upon fight indeed of one or other of 
theſe venomous. beaſts, a (zhaleb or) writer, who was one of my 


ſhahees, after he had muttered a few myſtical words, exhorted us all 
to take courage, and not be afraid of ſuch creatures, as he had made 
tame and harmleſs, by his charms and incantations. We were like- 
wiſe no leſs offended (from whence we might leaſt expect it) by their 
young kids, lambs, and calves, that are tied up, every night, under 
the eaves of their tents, to prevent them from ſucking their dams. 


For the cords uſed upon theſe occaſions, being made only of yarn 
looſely ſpun, the fretful creatures are every moment breaking looſe, 


dropping their dung, and trampling upon us. 


When we were entertained in a courteous manner (for the Arabs 
will ſometimes ſupply us with nothing till it is extorted by force) the 


author uſed to give the maſter of the tent a knife, a couple of flints, 


or a ſmall quantity of Engh/h gunpowder ; which being much 


ſtronger than their own, is in great eſteem, and kept chiefly for the 
_ priming of their fire-arms. If the /allah (or lady) his wife had been 
_ obliging alſo in her way, by making our cuſcaſooe ſavoury and with 


expedition, ſhe would return a thouſand thanks for a ſkean of thread, 
or for a large needle, or for a pair of ſciſſars; all of them great rarities, 


and very engaging preſents with theſe people. An ordinary filk 
| handkerchief of two ſhillings value, was a preſent for a princeſs. 


During the exceſſive heats of the ſummer, and eſpecially when 
we were apprehenſive of being intercepted by the free-booting Arabs 
or harammees, we then travelled in the night; which having no eyes 
(according to their proverb) few of them dare venture out; as not 


knowing the unforeſeen and unexpected dangers and ambuſcades, 
which they might poſlibly#fall into. At this time we have frequent 


8 of calling to remembrance the beautiful words. of the 
| | b 3 Fſalmiſt, 


xiv 


„„ ::! 
Pſalmiſt, Pſal. civ. 20. Thou makeſt darkneſs that it may be night ; 
wherein all the beaſts of the foroft do move. The lions roaring after 
their prey; the leopards, the hyanas, the jackalls, and a variety of 
other ravenous creatures crying out to their fellows, J. xiii. 22. and 
XXxiv. 14. (the different ſexes perhaps finding out and correſponding 
in this manner with their mates) break in very awfully upon the 


| ſolitude, and the ſafety likewiſe, that we might otherwiſe promiſe to 


ourſelves at this ſeaſon. _ | 
Our horſes and camels keep generally a conſtant pace; the latter 
at the rate of two miles and an half, the other of three geographical 
miles an hour ; ſixty of which miles, according to my calculation, 
conſtitute one degree ofa great circle, The ſpace we travelled over 
was firſt of all computed by hours, and then reduced into miles, 
which in the following obſervations, when Roman is not mentioned, 
are always to be taken for geographical miles : I alighted uſually at 
noon to take the ſun's meridian altitude (called by the Arabs, the 
weighing of the ſun) and thereby adjuſt the latitudes : obſerving all 
along the courſe and direction of our travelling by a pocket-compaſs ; 
the variation whereof (A. D. 1727.) J found at Algiers to be 14, and 
at Tunis 16* to the weſt. Every evening therefore, as ſoon as we 
arrived at our connack (for ſo the ſabees call the tents, the houſes, 


or places where we put up) I uſed to examine what latitude we were 


in, how many hours and in what direction we had that day travelled ; 
making proper allowances for the ſeveral windings. and occaſional 
deviations that we had made out of the direct road. In our paſſage 
through the mountains and foreſts, or where the plains were cut 
through with rivers (for we no where met with hedges, or mounds, 


z Connac is at preſent the ſame appel- 


lation in the Zaft, with the warde 
and xalaAvua in the Old and New Te- 
ſtament, which are rendred inns or Ho- 
ſpitia. But excepting the caravanſerais, 
which may in ſome meaſure anſwer to the 
Tarbxaa and xclaxvmala (thoſe which 
J have ſeen were only bare walls) there 
are properly ſpeaking no houſes of enter- 
tainment in this country; in the ſenſe at 
leaſt that we underſtand ns or hoſpitia; 
vin. Where we can be provided with 


lodgings, proviſions, and other neceſſaries 


for our money: For a conac denotes the 
place itſelf only, whether covered or not, 
where the travellers or caravans halt ar 
break off their journey for a time, in or- 
der to refreſh themſelves and their beaſts 
of burthen. Thus the ma/on, or inn, 
Gen, xlii. 27. and xliii. 21, &c, where 
the ſons of Jacob opened their ſacks to 
give their alles provender, are no other 
than one of the like ſtations, which 1 
have deſcribed above in Arabia, viz. the 


Place where they themſelves reſted and 


unloaded their alles, Vid, not. 3. p. ix. 
or 


NN 

or incloſures to retard and moleſt us) it frequently happened, that 
when we had travelled eight hours, i. e. twenty four miles, they 
were, according to the method above laid down, and as far as ng 
tude or latitude were concerned, to be eſtimated for no more than 
eighteen or twenty. I found by obſervation the latitudęè of Algters, 
by which that of other places is regulated, to be 3* 32* 3o” eg of 
London, which in the maps is my firſt meridian : according to which 
they are all of them laid down and projected. And here, to digreſs 
a little from the drary-part, and to give ſome account of the work 
itſelf, I am to acquaint the reader, that the prickt. . . . . or double 
lines, which are traced out upon the maps, denote the places they 
paſs through, to be laid down according to the obſervations of the 
author. Mr. Sanſon, who attended, for many years, the viceroy of 
Conftantina as his ſlave and ſurgeon, ſupplied me with a great many 

geographical remarks concerning that province; in the deſcription of 
which, particularly with regard to Lambeſe, I am likewiſe obliged 
to the learned and curious Dr. Porſſenel, who took, A. D. 1726, 

a ſurvey of the greateſt part of the kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis, 
at the expence of the French king. In the deſcription of the weſtern 
portion of the Zeugitania, which the civil wars (A. D. 1727.) pre- 
vented me from viſiting, I am much indebted to the learned Father 
Franciſco Ximenes, then the Spaniſh adminiftradir at Tunis, who very 
_ generouſly communicated to me his notes and remarks, which he 
had made, in his ſeveral *ourneys over thoſe parts. The provinces 
of Zaab, Wadrang, and the other ſouthern diſtricts of the kingdom 
of Algiers, are laid down from the repeated accounts which I re- 
ceived of thoſe countries from the inhabitants themſelves ; with whom 
we have frequent opportunities of converſing, in almoſt every city of 
Barbary. And as I rarely found them difagree in their accounts, 
I am perſuaded that I have been little, if at all, impoſed 255 by 
them. 

The ſeveral names of the places and tribes of theſe kingdoms are 
all of them written according to the Engliſb pronunciation and the 
force of our own alphabet. The Arabic letters „ » anſwering 
to our i, h, and w make thoſe words (which indeed are very nume- 
rous) wherein they occur, to have an eaſier tranſition into our lan- 
guage, than into the French or Talian; and, for the want of the like 
b 2 correſpondent 


AU 
toms 
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correſpondent letters, the authors who have deſcribed theſe countries, 
have generally miſcalled the true Arabic appellations, and thereby 
rendred them uſeleſs to travellers, as I can ſpeak by experience, in 
making inquiries after particular places there recorded, by being thus 
ſtrangely expreſſed in thoſe idioms. | 

The ſtars (*) that are prefixed to the names of ſeveral cities in 


Barbary, denote them to have been ep1/copal ſees at the time they 
were poſſeſſed by the Chriſtians. We learn from the Nolitia, that 


they were, at one time or other, more than ſix hundred; though, 


for want of geographical circumſtances, I have not been able to ad- 


juſt the ſituation of more than one hundred of them. And, in ex- 
amining their ruins, I have often wondered that there ſhould remain 


ſo many altars and tokens of Pagan idolatry and ſuperſtition, and fo 
very few croſles or other monuments of Chri/tranity. Yet even this 
may perhaps be well enough accounted for, from that great hatred 


and contempt which the Saracens have always had for the Chriſtian 


name, and of their taking all imaginable opportunities to obliterate and 


deſtroy it : wherein they are further encouraged, by finding not only 


a number of coins, but large pieces of lead and iron alſo, wherewith 
the ſtones, which they are thus induſtrious to pull down, are bound 
together. But of theſe coins I rarely met with any that were either 
valuable or curious. Such of them as are purely African, or Car- 
thaginian, or carry along with them at leaſt the z7/4g179 and character- 
iſtics of being ſtruck there or in Sicihh, and other of their colonies, 
may be well accounted the rareſt; and of theſe I have given the 
reader ſeveral drawings and deſcriptions : not taking the leaſt notice 


of the Miſilia as they are called, of the lower empire; nor of the 


coins, which are equally common, of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Au- 
relius, Alexander, Gordianus, and Philippus; in whoſe times theſe 
parts of Africa appear to have been adorned with the moſt ſumptuous 
edifices. I have ſome pieces likewiſe of glaſ money, found in the ruins 
of ſuch of their buildings, as were erected by their /ultans, viz. Occ ba 
and Ben Egib: For theſe, no leſs than thoſe that were erected by their 
predeceſſors the Carthagintans and Romans, have been equally ſubject to 
their changes and revolutions. Theſe coins, of which I have two 
forts, the one of the bigneſs of a farthing, the other of a ſilver two- 
pence, are flat and plain on the one fide, and impreſſed on the other 
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PREFACE. 


| with the Mabometan creed, vis. There is no God out God; Mohammed | 


ig the apoſtle of God. 
But to return to what was the more immediate deſign of this 


preface. Our /tages or days journeys were not always the ſame. For 
when any danger was' apprehended, we then travelled through as 
many by-paths, as our conductors were acquainted with; riding, in 
this manner, without halting, ſometimes twelve, ſometimes fifteen 
hours. Nay, in returning from Jeruſalem (fo vigilant were the 
Arabs in diſtreſſing the pilgrims, and particularly myſelf ) that not- 
withſtanding we had the /beck (or faint) of Mount Carmel, with 
twenty of his armed ſervants to protect us, we reſted only one hour 
in two and twenty : for fo long a time we were in travelling, and 
that very briſkly betwixt Sichem and Mount Carmel. But in the 
kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis, an ordinary day's journey (excluſive 
of the time taken up in making obſervations) rarely exceeded eight 
or nine hours. Our conſtant practice was, to riſe at break of dy, 


ſet forward with the ſun, and travel till the middle of the afternoon; : 


at which time we began to look out for the encampments of the 
Arabs; who, to prevent ſuch parties as ours from living at free 
charges upon them, take care to pitch in woods, valleys, or places 
the leaſt conſpicuous. And indeed, unleſs we diſcovered their flocks, 
the ſmoke of their tents, or heard the barking of their dogs, it was 
ſometimes witlr difficulty, if at all, that we found them. Here, as 
was before obſerved, we were accommodated with the mounah ; and. 
if, in the courſe of our travelling, the next day, 


We chanc'd to find 


A new repaſt, or an untaſted Jpring, 
IWe bliſid our ftars, and thought it luxury. 


This is the method of travelling in theſe countries; and theſe are 
its pleaſures and amuſements. Few indeed in compariſon with the 
many toils and fatigues; fewer ſtill with regard to the greater perils 


and dangers that either continually alarm, or actually beſet us. And 


beſides, as the reader will have too frequent occaſion to remark, the 


diſcoverics we arc thus eager to purſue, and which are the occafion of 


all this anxicty and labour, how ſeldom is it that they anſwer our ex- 


pectations? Even thele larger ſcenes of ruin and deſolation at ol 


Caſarea, 
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| Caſarea, Cirta, Carthage, and other of the more celebrated cities in 


Africa, where we flattered ourſelves to be entertained with fuch dif- 
ſuſive ſcenes of antiquity and inſtruction, yet, when we come more 


nearly to view and examine them, how infinitely do they fall ſhort of 
what before-hand we had conceived in our minds of their beauty and 


munificence. Inſtead of really diverting or inſtructing us, in the manner 
we apprehended, they have ſometimes produced quite contrary effects, 
by engaging us at once in a very ſerious turn of thought and medita- 
tion. For here we are immediately ſtruck with the very folitude of 
theſe few domes, arches, and porticos that are left ſtanding ; which, 
hiſtory informs us, were once crouded with inhabitants ; where Scy- 
phax and Maſiniſſa ; Scipio and Ceſar ; the Orthodox Chriſtians and the 
Arians ; the Saracens and the Turks, have given laws in their turn. 
Every heap of ruins points out to us the weakneſs and inſtability of 
all human art and contrivance ; reminding us further of the many 
thouſands that lie buried below them, which are now loſt in oblivion 
and forgotten to the world, Whilſt we are full of theſe thoughts 
and meditations, Chriſtianity ſteps in to our relief, acquainting us that 


we are only ſtrangers and pilgrims upon earth ; ſeeking a city (not like 


theſe ſubject to the ſtrokes of time and fortune; but) which hath 
everlaſting foundations, whoſe builder and maker is God, Heb. xi. 
9, &. „„ 
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i E 8 of 1 ſince The limits of 
it became ſubje& to the Turks, bit #ingdem. 
has been one of the maſt 
X conſiderable diſtricts of that part 

of Africa, which the later ages 
have known by the name of 
E” Barbary *. It is bounded to the 
el weſt, with Twunt and the neigh- 
bouring mountains of Trara; to 
the ſouth, with the Sins, or 
deſert; to the eaſt, with the ri- 
ver Zaine, the ancient Tvſca 
and to the north, with the Me- 


diterranean ſea. 


Africa veteribus proprie dicta, hodie Barbaria quibuſdam vocatur, aliis Barbariæ 
pars. Thuan, Hiſt. I. vii. Moros, Alarbes, Cabayles, y algunos Turcos, todos gente 
puerca, ſuzia, torpe, indomita, inauil, inhumana, beſtial: y por tanto tuuo porcierto 


DB. San- 


0 


2 = DF FFHE KINGDOM | 
The length Sanſan', in bounding this kingdom with the rivers Muluia and 
of it. Barbar, as he calls the Mulloviah and the Zaine, makes it ccc M. 

from caſt to weſt; De la Croix*, pcoxx; Luyts3, by reckoning 
XLvV111z M. for one degree of longitude, allows it to be about D xxx: 
whereas others! make it of a leſs extent. But according to the exacteſt 
obſervations which I could make myſelf, or receive from others, I find 
the true length of this kingdom, from Twunt, (which lyes xL M. to 
the eaſtward of the Mullhoiab) to the river Zaine, to be, a little more 
or leſs, cccorxxx M. the firſt lying in 0? 16' w. longit. from Lon- 
don; and the latter, upon whoſe weſtern banks Tabarka is ſituated, in. 
9 160 to the eaſt. : 5 2 
The breadth, There is not the like diſagreement among theſe geographers, in re- 
lation to the breadth of this kingdom, though none of them 5 make it 
leſs than CL M. where it is the narroweſt; nor more than ccxr. 
where it is the broadeſt. The breadth indeed, though much ſhort of 
theſe accounts, is not every where the ſame: for near Them-ſan it is 
not above x1. M. from the Sahara to the ſea coaſt; near the ſources of 
the rivers Sigg. and Shell:ff, it is about Lx; which, in the weſtern 
part of this kingdom, may be taken at a nedium for the extent of what 
the Arabs call Tell, i. e. land proper for tillage. But, to the eaſtward of 
Algiers, the breadth is more conſiderable; particularly in the meridians * 
of Boujejah, TFijel, and Bona, where it is never leſs ; Su c M. 
The diſagree: With regard to the old geography, Pliny 5, who is followed herein 
ment betwarn by Martianus 7, makes the breadth alone of the Mauritaniæ to be 
the old and neau . : 
grograghy, Cc LXVII M. i. e. ccc M. at leaſt more than will agree with that 
A part of this kingdom which anſwers thereto. The cc M. likewiſe, 
which the fame author * lays down for the particular breadth of Nu- 
midia, is nearer the truth, tho' ſtill with an excels of at leaſt Lx M. 
Ptolemy *, by placing the Mauritania Cæſarienſis between the Malua 
and the * ug (or the Great River, as it is now called) i. e. from 
long. 11e 100 to long. 26 15, extends that province alone, (by al- 
| lowing, agreeably to thefe degrees of longitude, (as it has been al- 
9640 obſerved, xLVIII I M. to one degree;) upwards of pce M. 
And if to theſe we add ccxr, i. e. the 5 diſtance, as he makes it, 


ch 
ons 


razon, el que da pocos ands aca aco/tumbro llamar a gſta terra, BARBARIA, pues, &c. 
D. Hatdo de la captiuidad en fu Toprgr. e Hiftor, de Argel. p. 126. Vallad. 167 2. 
Arie em plufienrs Cartes nouveles, &c. p. 23. a Paris 168 3. Nouvelle 
Methode pour apprendre le Grogr. Univerſ, Lom. v. p. 280. a Paris 17050. Introd. 
ad Geegraphiam, p. 669. Traj. ad Rhenum, 1692. + Moll's Geography, Part. ii. 
p. 146. Lond. 1722. Atlas Geograph. Vol. iv. p. 182. 5 The Geographical and 
Roman miles difter, as 60 is to 754. 7. e. bo Geogr.. and 75 1 Roman miles are equal 
fo 1% of a great circle, Vide Danville's Introd. to Gegr. Pin. l. v. c. a. 
Aut. Cap. de duab. Maurit, * Plin. l. v. c. 4. 9 Piel. |, iv. cap. 2 
x | betwixt 


44 


OF ALGTERS ING N r 
betwixt the Ampſaga and Tabraca, the whole diſtance betwixt the 
Matva and Tabraca will be pecccxL M. i. e. betwixt Twunt and 
Tabarca peace M. Neither muſt we omit another great error of this 
author, who by placing his Great Promontory or Cape Hone, as it is 
now called, in N. lat. 35% and the Ampſaga in 3 10 45 and fo, in 
proportion of the interjacent places, makes this part of the ſea-coaſt 
to lie in an E. S. E. direction: whereas the greateſt part of it, as far 
as Rus-acconatter near Algiers, lies the contrary way, or nearly in a 
N. E. direction; not to mention other particular places in his tables, 
relative to them both, which are put 5* or ccc M. further to the S. 
than they are found to be þy obſervation. Z:. 
And then again, with regard to the extent of this kingdom, as it 
is laid down in the Antonine Itinerary, we are to obſerve, that the 
Portus Cecih (a few miles only from Twunt, our weſtern boundary) and 
Tabarca are placed nearly one thouſand Roman, or pccc Geographical 
miles from each other; c M. ſhort indeed of Pzolemy's account; tho 
above cc M. more than the real diſtance betwixt them. But to 
ſhew, without being too particular at preſent, how cautiouſly this 
guide or directory is ſometimes to be followed or relied upon, we 
need only give the reader, in one view, ſome of the more noted pla- 
ces, with their diſtances as they are marked down there, and as 
they have been found, in the following ſheets, by obſervation, vix. 


In the Linerary. | In the following obſervations. 
MAL vA, or, according to the preſent name, Mullooiab 

From CAESAREA CCCXVI — — or Sher/hell cc LxIII 

From SALD1s CCx1v — — or Boujeiah cc 

From RussICADE CCCXv111. Cod. Vat. mel. cxv1l or Shigata cv1 

From HI ONE REGIO ccxv. Exemp. Bland. cxy or Bona XC111 

From CARTHAGINE cxIII. al, CXC111 — or Carthage CCx11. 


But to return to the modern geography of this kingdom, and to de- The abminion 


ſcribe the further extent of it, we are to obſerve, that the dominion, 


which the Algerines pretend to beyond the Tell, is very uncertain and Sahara. 


precarious: for which reaſon I have fixed the proper boundaries and 
limits of this kingdom that way, ſometimes upon the northern ſkirts 
of the Sahara; ſometimes upon the moſt advanced parts of the moun- 
tains of Atlas; which, indeed, for the moſt part, coincide with them. 
Some of the villages indeed of the province of Zaab and others like- 
wiſe, that have a more diſtant ſituation from Algzers, pay regularly 
their annual taxes, or at leaſt give ſome tokens of ſubmiſſion to the 
Turks: but the other communities are all of them independent: whilſt 
the correſpondent Arabs are ſeldom brought under contribution; being 
always upon their guard, or at. a diſtance : particularly when the 


Turkiſh armies are abroad to collect the taxes. 


— ¶¶ũ—‚äw 


OF THE KINGDOM 

The ſouthern part of this kingdom, which I am now ſpeaking of, 
together with the whole tract of land, that lyes in that direction be- 
tween the Atlantic ocean and Egypt, is called by moſt of the modern 
eographers, Biledulgerid; or, according to it's true name, Blaid el 
9er, i. e. The dry country. Though, if we except the Jerid, a ſmall 
ortion of it, that is ſituated near the Leſſer Syrtis, and belongs to the 
Tuniſeans ; all the reſt of it is known (at leaſt to thoſe Arabs whom I 
have converſed with) by no other general name than the Sahira, . 
i. e. The deſert, as we may interpret it. ESE. | . 
The provinces Gramage, De la Croix, and other modern geographers, divide this 
ibis kingdim. kingdom into a great many provinces, according to the ſeveral petty. 
royalties which, at one time or other, it was canton'd into, before 
and after the time of the Turhiſb conqueſts. But at preſent there are 
only three, vi. the eee of TOI to the weſt; of Titterie, 
to the ſouth; and of Conſtantina, to the eaſt of Algiers. The dey 
appoints over each of theſe provinces a bey or viceroy, who has a 
deſpotic power within his juriſdiction ; and at the appointed ſeaſons 
of collecting the tribute, upon a rebellion, inſurrection, or other the 

like occaſions, is aſſiſted with a body of troops from Algrers. 
This kingdm Thus ſtands, at preſent, the general deſcription and diviſion of this 
uu Oe kingdom, which, upon compariſon, will correſpond with the Pro- 
wy of 1 * vincia Nova or Numidia * of the ancients. For if we bound it with 
ancients, the river Tias, (i. e. the Zaine) to the eaſt, it will then contain a 
| part of the Africa of Pomponius Mela * and Ptolemy 5 ; the Numidia 
properly ſo called é, or the Numidia of the Maſſylz 7. And again, as 
it is bounded to the weſtward with the mountains of Trara, (except- 
ing that ſmall ſpace of it which lies from thence to the Mulloozah, 
and belongs to the Weſtern Moors) it will take in the other Numidia, 


| Kairap 1e Noa d, AauCuy, is T4 70 vio! fmiyaye - iv Th 
Ale IDN Tavra, mw wiv wee) rl Kaexydova (0 dy &, APearlw ]-] marc, 
dri ix r xateigyase' 1 5 d ® Nopaduy, viov, ors vews! aihnnlo, A ο²ot y. 
Dion, Hift. Rom. |. xliii. p. 245 C. Ed. Steph, * Numide poſſedere ea loca, quæ 
proxuma Carthaginem Numidia appellatur. Sal. Bell, Jug. Cantab. 1710. H 21. p. 287. 
Ad Mauritaniam Numide tenent. Id. & 22. 3 Plin.l, v. capp. 3, 4. P. Mel. A- 

' frice Deſeript. c. vii. 5 Ptolem. Africe Sit. c. iii. Tie d ArGvns — tic, ai duo 
Mavgitaviai, durmurtieg ftv 1 Tilyiravy, ixopfoy d rauen Karragyoia, wil jv 
„ ADeary, aire K ,,. &. Agathem. I. ii. cap. 5. ® Plin. ut ſupra. Solin. 
Poly hijt. e. 26. Athic, Coſmog. Lug. Bat. p. 63. Martian Capell. de duabus Maurit. 
Lid. c. 5. ? Strab, Geog, Ed. hat I. ii. p. 193. & l. xvii. 1188. Cum Syphace 
emanis juncta amicitia eſt, Quod ubi Carthaginienſes acceperunt, extemplo ad Ga- 
lam in parte altera Numidie ( 8 ea gens vocatut) regnantem, legatos mittunt. 
Liv. 1. xxiv. & 48. Syphax erat Rex Numidarum. ibid. Maſſlii regnum paternum 
Maſaniſſe lati, ut ad regem diu deſideratum conceſſere. Syphax, pulſis inde præ- 
ſectis prſidliſque ſuis, vetere ſe continebat regno, neutiquam quieturus. Id. I. xxx. § 11. 


Dis. 


# 


OF-ALGCIERS 1 NM GENERAL. 
v12. the Numidia of Mela *, or the Numidia of the Maſſeſyli * : this 
was called afterwards, when the Romans were in full poſſeſſion of it, 
the Mauritania Caſarienfis :; and, in the middle age, that part of it 
which lay near the city Sitiſi, took the name of $z1fen/1s, as we learn 
from AMthion, Tfidore, and other geographers of that time, 


We may well take that remarkable chain of eminences, which 73 mountain: 
ſometimes borders upon the Sahara, and ſometimes lies within the 7 Atlas, 


. Tell, to be the A/trixrs of Oroſius, the fame with Mount Atlas, fo noted 
in hiſtory. Yet, it may be obſerved, that this mountain is not al- 
ways of that extraordinary height or bigneſs which have been attri- 
buted to it by the ancients, being. rarely or ever equal, as far as I 
have ſeen, to ſome of the greater mountains of our own iſland; and 
perhaps can no where ſtand in competition either with the Alps, or 
the Appennines. If we conceive, in an eaſy aſcent, a number of 
hills, uſually of the (perpendicular) height of four, five, or fix hun- 
dred yards, with a ſucceſſion of ſeveral groves and ranges of fruit 
and foreſt-trees growing, one behind another, upon them : and if, 
to this proſpect, we ſometimes add a rocky precipice of ſuperior emi- 
nence and more dithcult acceſs, and place upon the fide, or ſummit 
of it, a mud-walled Daſberab of the Kabyles, we ſhall then have a 
juſt and lively picture of mount Atlas, without giving the leaſt credit 
to the nocturnal flames, to the melodious ſounds, or laſcivious revels of 
ſuch imaginary beings, as Pliny +, Solinus, and others, have, in a pe- 
culiar manner, attributed to it. 


It has been remarked by ſome of the old geographers, that theſe 11. Pyris e. 
mountains were called Dyris and Adiris, or Dyrim and Adderim s ef the 4n- 


by the Indigenæ or firſt inhabitants; but have not attempted to give 
us the ſignification or import of thoſe words. Bochart obſerves, 
that Atlas was called Dyris by the Phenicians ; perhaps from [7&7 ] 
Aaddir, which ſignifies great or mighty. Upon the ſea coaſt of Tin- 


1 P. Mel. c. vi. Vid. Not. 7. Maſanifſa non in poſſeſſione modo paterni regni 
eſſet, ſed etiam ſocios Carthaginienſium populos, Maſſæſylorum fines (id Syphacis reg- 
num erat) vaſtaret. Liv. l. xxix. & 32. Maſſaſyli gens affinis Maur is, regionem 
Hiſpanie, maxime qua ſita eſt Carthage nova, ſpectant. Id. I. xxvili. $ 17. | 

Poſt hos immenſe Nomadum de ſemine gentes, | 
Atque Maſzſylii, nec non Maſylia proles. | 
| | Priſcian. Perieg. J 176-7. 

Plin. l. v. c. 2. Solin. Polybiſt. c. 25. Atbic. Coſmog. p. 63. Lid. de Libya, c. 5. 
O KAwd1Or digs Tvs Maveys T5 dr ν ve, e Te TH Wee) Teſyiv , is r wee! 
Kaioageay (A ware  ovopacorrm) d dvo agxyowv inn: wgocirats.. 
Dion. Hit. Rom. l. Ix. p. 771. | | 

+ Herod. p. 280. Ed. Lugd. Bat. Plin. I. v. c. 1. Solin. Polybift. e. 24. Mart. 
Capell. de Afric. 5 Sirab. |. xvii. p. 1185. Plin. I. v. e. 1. Solin. Polybiſt. l. xxiv. 
Mart. Capell. de Afr. * Phil, l. ii. c. 13. 7 Vid. Schindler, Lex. in voce. 


6 OF THE KINGDOM : 
gitania, we find Ruſſadirum, Pverddiev, a word of near affinity with 
it, mentioned by Mela, Pliny, Ptolemy, and the Tinerary. The ſame 

name likewiſe, or Raſaddur, is given at preſent by the Moors to Cape 
Bon, the Promontorium Mercurit ; thereby denoting a large conſpicu- 
m_ „ n. Ous cape, promontory, or Fore-land. Or rather, as Mount Atlas runs 
ee been for the moſt part eaſt and welt, and conſequently bounds the proſ- 
pect as well as the agriculture of the Mauritanians and Numidians to 
the ſouth: we may deduce the names above-mentioned from the aſ- 

pect and ſituation of the mountains themſelves, to whom they are 
attributed. For, among the Moors and Arabs, Dobor ſtill denotes 

the place or aſpect of the ſun at noon-day, as Derem * does the like 

in the Hebrew. If then we chooſe to call it, not ſimply Dyrim with 

Strabo and Pliny, but Adderim with Solinus and Marttanus ; Adderim 

or Hadderim, by the addition of Had, which denotes a mountain, 

* will ſignify cither the great, or elſe the ſouthern, eminence, limit or 
boundary, ſuch as Mount Atlas generally is with reſpect to the Tell, 

or cultivated parts of this country. | | 

Gtulia was Geatulia®, a part of Ptolemy's Inner Libya, is laid down in very indefi- 
6 £417 nite terms by the ancients ; though by comparing their teveral accounts 
: and deſcriptions together, we ſhall find the northern limits thereof 

to be contiguous to, and frequently to coincide with, the ſouthern 
limits of the Mauritaniz and of Numidia. The villages therefore of 
Zaab, the ancient Zebe, with others ſituated near the parallel of the 
river Adje-dee, will belong to Gætulia properly fo called: as the 

The Mzlano- Figigians had Beni-Mezzab, and the inhabitants of Wadreag and 
—_— Wurglah, with their reſpective Bedoween Arabs, (all of them ſituated ſtill 
further to the ſouthward, and of a ſwarthier race and complexion) 

may be the ſucceſſors of the ancient Me/anogetuli, and of other Li- 

byans, if there were any, who lay nearer the river Niger and the 
Ethiopians. | ; + 

The diſagree- So much in general concerning the comparative geography of this 
wards Cong kingdom; and, if we come to particular places, Cællarius has already 


graphers with | a , . 
regard to par- Obſerved, that the order and ſituation of them is variouſly ſet down 


ticular places, | 
NM Auer, Meridies : Plaga meridionalis : ſic difta quaſi YT VT Habitatio 
alta: quod Sol in ifta plaga altius incedat. Sching. in voce. Targ, Fonath, Joſb. x. 40. 
+ Libyes propius mare Africum agitabant : Gætuli ſub Sole magis, haud procul ab 
ardoribus, hique mature oppida habuere.  Sall. Bell. Fug. F 21. p. 286. Super Nu- 
midiam Gætulos accepimus, partim in tuguriis, alios incultius vagos agitare : poſt eos 
Atbiepas eſſe. Id. F 22. p. 291. Tdi N Tag uο Mavearavinus j Tur. 
Piolem. I. iv. c. 6. Strab. I. xvii. p. 1182. 1185. 1192. | 
| Tergo Gætulia glebam 
Porrigit, & patulis Nigritæ finibus errant, 


| Ruy. Fit, l. 321. 
2 | - BY 
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OF ALGIERS IN GENERAL. 


by the ancients *; and, we may likewiſe add, by the moderns: The 


reader will ſoon be enough acquainted with this country, to embrace 
the ſame opinion. And, if the ſituation of ſeveral of the ancientrivers, 
ports, or cities, may be fixed and ſettled by ſome few names, ruins, 


or traditions of them, that are continued down to our times, he will 


likewiſe have further occaſion to complain of the want of accuracy: 
and correctneſs both in the old and the later geography. 

No apology, we preſume, need be made for the little amuſement 
and entertainment, which ſome readers may receive from theſe or 
other of our geographical enquiries. Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, thoſe 
celebrated maſters in this branch of literature, have given-us the pat-- 
tern, which we have all along endeavoured to. follow and imitate :. 
with what ſucceſs, muſt be left to the judgment and deciſion: of thoſe. 
alone who. are acquainted. with, and take delight in, theſe ſtudies. 


7 F 


eee CHAP. II. aal en 
Of that part of the Mauritania Cæſarienſis, which belongs 


zo the Tingitanians or Weſtern-Moors. 


Ms the Mauritania Cæſarienſis extended itſelf as far as the river TheMullooiak' 
is the ancient 
river Malva:. 


3 Malua, I ſhall begin the account I am to give of it from 
that river. „ | 1 | 
The Matva then, Malua, Manga, or Mul-looiah, (according to the 
ronunciation of the Mæors) is a large and deep river, which empties 
itſelf into the Mediterrancam Sea, over-againſt the bay of Almeria in 


Spain. It lies, as was before obſerved, about xL M. to the weſtward ; 


of Twwunt, and ccxr M. from the Atlantic ocean. Small cruiſing 
veſſels are ſtill admitted within it's channel ; which, by proper care 
and contrivance, might be made ſufficiently commodious, as it ſeems 
to have been formerly, for veſſels of greater burthen. The ſources 
of it, according to Abulfeda, are a great way within the Sahara, at 


the diſtance of Dbœcc M. and the whole courſe of it, contrary to 


molt of the. other rivers, lies nearly in the ſame meridian. 


The Mullociah therefore, as it appears to be the moſt conſiderable 25, Mullooi- 


river in Barbary, ſo it is by far the fitteſt for ſuch a boundary, as the 3 


ancient geographers and hiſtorians have made it, betwixt Mauritania lucha rhe ſame. 


2 Multa in Mauritania turbata & confuſa videntur, quod ad loca ſingula demon- 
ſtrabimus. Cellar, Geegraph.. Antig. I. iv. cap. 5. p. 126. Vid. Not, 3. p. 5 


and 


OF THE RIVER MULLOOIAH. 
and Numidia; or betwixt the Mauritania Tingitana and Cæſarienſis, 
as they were afterwards called. The fame river likewiſe, by 
comparing together the old geographers, will appear to be the 
Molochath and the Mulucha : for both theſe names have no ſmall 
affinity with the Mullodiah or Mul-ithbah, the true original name perhaps 
of the Malva, or Muxsa. The ſame boundary likewiſe between the 


Mauri and the Maſſzſyli, which is by Strabo i aſcribed to the Molechath, 


Tas InsU- 
L. . 


Seed y Abdel- 


moumen, or 


LEMN1s. 


Maiſearda. 


is by Salluſi, Mela *, and Pliny * aſcribed to the Mulucha. As then 


the Mauritania Cœſariemſis, which extended to the Malvua, was the 
ſame with the country of the Maſſæſyli, which likewiſe extended to 
the Molochaih or Mulucha; the Malua, Molachath, and Mulucha muſt 
be the ſame river with the preſent Mul-looiah. | 
Tur little iſlands, where there is good ſhelter for ſmall veſſels, 
are ſituated to the N.W. of the river, at the diſtance of x M. Theſe 
are the Tres Inſulz of the Itinerary. 1 

Six leagues further to the eaſtward is the village of Seedy * Abdel. 
moumen, one of the tutelar Marab-butts or ſaints of this country, whole 
tomb they have here in the greateſt veneration. Below it, there is a 
ſmall but commodious road for veſſels, which the row-boats of this 
country frequently touch at; as they do likewiſe at Mai-ſear-da, a 
little beyond it to the eaſt. This, which is another of the leſſer ma- 
ritime villages of Barbary, from whence a great quantity of grain is 
often ſhipped for Europe, is made up, like thoſe in the inland coun- 
try, in a careleſs ſlovenly manner, with mud, ſtone, timber, hurdles, 
and ſuch materials, as are not the moſt durable, but the moſt eaſily 


' Strabo, |. xvii. p. 1183. | 

* Haud longe a flumine Muluchæ, quod Juguribæ Bocchique regnum disjungebat, 
&c. Sal. Bell. Fugurth. Cantab. 1710. $97. p. 471. Gætulorum magna pars & Nu- 
mide ad lumen uſque Mulucham ſub Fugurtha erant; Mauris omnibus rex Bacchus 
imperitabat. Id. § 22. p. 292. Ego flumen Mulucham quod inter me & Micipſam 
fuit, non egrediar, neque Jugurtham id intrare ſinam. Bocchi Orat. Id. F 118. p. 524. 
Ad Mauritaniam Numide tenent: proxume Hiſpaniam Mauri ſunt. Id. & 22. p. 291. 
Pauci ad Regem Bocchum in Mauritaniam abierant. Id. & 66. p. 338. P Mile 
Afr. deſcript cap. 5. in fine, + Plin, |, v. cap. 2. Ptol. I. iv. cap. 2. in princip. 

Secedy (or Cid) as the Spaniſb hiſtorians write it, (which we ſhall have frequent 


.* occaſion to mention) is the ſame word of reſpect amongſt the Moors and Arabs, that 


fir, maſter, or lord is amongſt us ; but which they attribute in a higher degree to their 
Mar-rab-butts, as they call ſuch perſons who are or have been remarkable for any 
extraordinary ſanctity of life, or auſterity of manners. Theſe Mar-rab-butts (whom 
I ſhall have frequent occaſion likewiſe to mention) are uſually buried under a little 
vaulted roof, (or Cubba, as they call it; from whence our Cipola) having their tombs 


painted and adorned with beads, ribbons, and ſuch like trinkets. A number of theſe 


ſanctuaries are diſperſed all over Barbary, and are uſually places of refuge; where 
there is kept up great hoſpitality, eſpecially for pi/grims and perſons in diſtreſs. In 
the Levant theſe ſaints are called Sheets, which word properly ſignifies elders, 


| procured 
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procured. The firſt of theſe villages was probably the Lenmis of 


the Itinerary. 
The Tingitanians have upon the banks of the Mullooiah, in the road The caftle of 


betwixt Fez and Them-ſan, a well-fortified caſtle, with a garriſon of a veMullooiah, 
thouſand men. Ther be another at El- Joube, i. e. the ciſterns, xx e 
Mi. further to the eaſtward. In the wars betwixt the late Muley ſhmael 
and the regency of Algiers, they were both of them of the greateſt 
conſequence; as they ſtill continue to be very ſerviceable in awing the 
Ang-gadd and other factious clans of Arabs; inhabitants . — 9 
ſo delicious and fruitful a county. r 
Wagje-da, the Guagida of Leo, is the frontier town of the Ngſtern- woojeda o- 
Moors, and lies about the half way betwixt E/-Foube and Tlem-ſan. Guagida. 
Io the Southward is the deſert * of the Ang: gadd, whoſe numerous 23, ang. 
and warlike 7 extend their hoſtilities and encampments to the gadd. 
very walls of Tiem-ſan; and to the Northward, nearer the ſea, we. 
have, org Wi 4 Om 1 fountain, the moun- 
tainous and rugged diſtrict of Beni Zeneſſel, (or Jaſneten, as Leo g.. 
calls them) a — leſs, powerful tribe of Kabyles ; Wren ſecure in CS 
their numbers and ſituation, have not hitherto ſubmitted to the Tingi- dileni. 
Tanians. rau Chalcorychian mountains, the ſeat of the ancient 
Herpiditani, had probably this fituation. e 
We ſhould not leave Tingitania without obſerving, that, during , ts. 
the long reign of the late Muley I/hmael, Theſe, no leſs than the other is Tingitazia. 
diſtricts, more immediately r Oe by the Capital, were under | 
ſuch ſtrift government and regulation, that, notwithſtanding the 
number of Arabs who are every where in the way, intent, every one 
of them, upon plunder and rapine ; yet à child, (according to their 
manner of ſpeain ) might 22 carry a piece of money in his open 
hand from one end of the kingdom to another, whilſt the merchant 
travelled with his richeſt commodities, from one fair and ſea-port_ 
to another, without the leaſt danger or moleſtation, _ | Ott 3 


By deſert or wilderneſs, the reader is not always to underſtand a country altogether 
barren and unfruitful ; but ſuch only as is rarely or ever ſown or cultivated; which, tho“ 
it yields no crops of corn or fruit, yetaffords herbage more or leſs for the grazing of cattle ; 
with fountains or rills of water, though more ſparingly interſperſed than in other 
places, The wilderneſs or deſert where our Saviour was tempted, with ſeveral others - 


mentioned in Scripture, was of this nature and quality, 


2 | CHAP. 
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5 CHAP. U.. oy 

Of that part of the Sea-Coaſt of the Mauritania Cæſari- 
enſis, called at preſent the Weſtern Province, or rhe 
Province of Tlemſan. e 25 


The genial EAVING Maiſearda and Wogeda at ſome diſtance to the weſt- 
deſeription of | ward, we enter upon Traut and the mountains of Trara; a 
thin province. Pœautiful knot of eminences, which furniſh the markets of Thmſan 
with all manner of fruit. Theſe are the confines of this province to 

the weſt, as the river Ma-/affran, at near cc M. diſtance, to the eaſt. 

The whole of it is almoſt equally diſtributed into mountains and 
valleys; and, were it better ſupplied with rivers and fountains, it 
would be more delightful, as it was in the time of Sallu/t (Bell. 
Jug. p. 278.) accounted a more fertile and populous diſtrict than the 
eaſtern part of this kingdom. | 0 


* 


The mountairs It will be difficult, from the uniformity and the little interruption 


of Atlas. there is among the mountains of this province, to diſtinguiſh that 


particular chain of them, which may be taken for the continuation 
of mount Alas: a point of geography that muſt be always regarded. 
However, as the mountains of Sachratain behind Tlem-ſan, lye the 
neareſt to the Sabara, and are continued, quite through this province, 
by thoſe of Sout el Tell, Tafarowy, Ellcalla, Benizerwall, Elcadara, and 
Miliana; theſe, I preſume, as they are all along remarkably confpicu- 
ous, from the great number and variety of plains which lye on each 
fide of them, ſo they ſeem to lay the e claim to that celebrated 


ridge of mountains. 5 ts 
The mountain About xiv M. from Twun!, the mountains of Tr ora ſtretch them 
ENG « ſelves into the ſea, and make one of the longeſt and moſt conſpicuous 
RagHunneine, forelands to the eaſtward of the Mullociab. It is called at preſent. 
er Mellack. Cape Hone, Ras Hunneine, and Meljack ; and was the wiya. angwrmgfer, 
Miya deli. or the Great Promontory of Ptolemy. The meridian of London, which 
un Pro. likewiſe, in laying down the maps, is our firſt meridian, falls in pretty 
MONT, nearly with this Cape. | nun 
Tafna, 6 Six leagues to the E. of this Cape, is the mouth of the river Tafna, 


Giga, the ancient /g, made up of the er, the ancient Aſanus, the Bar- 


bata, and other ſmaller rivulets. On the weſtern banks are ſeveral 


» Seylac. Peri. p. 46. Ed. Oxon. Piel. Gear. I. iv. c. 2. Plin. Nat, Hift, l. v. c. 2. 


ancient 
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ancient ruins, called Tatkumbreetz where the city Siga, or Sigeum, Tackumbreet, 


once the metropolis of Scipha and other Mauritanian kings, was ſitu- 
ated. We may well imagine, that from the moſt early times, great 

encouragement muſt have been given to trade and navigation, in- 
aſmuch as theſe princes choſe this for their place of refidence, which 
has no beautiful proſpects or fertility of ſoil to recommend it; which 
likewiſe, from the influx and frequent inundations of the adjacent 
rivers, is far from being the moſt wholeſome and agreeable. The 
Mool-haſa are inhabitants of this neighbourhood. 


. c. witas Siga. 


Over againit Takumbreet, there is a ſmall and, the Aera of the Jp. Acra, . 
ancient geography. This forms the port of Harſi goome; where veſſels Harlh-goone. 


of the greateſt burthen may lie in tafety. 


Five leagues from the Tajna, is the mouth of the Wedel Meilah, i. e. Wed el Mai- 


the Salt-river, This was the Flumen ſalſium of the Itinerary; the ſame wh 
appellation, expreſſive of the ſaline quality of its water, having been 
given to it in all ages, and by all authors; yet, notwithſtanding this 
circumſtance, ſuch is the want of good water in the neighbourhood, 
that the Arabs, by long cuſtom and habit, are reconciled to the taſte, 
and drink it without reluctance. | FRE 


MEN SAL&SUvf, 


The Sinan, the moſt conſiderable of the brooks which fall into 7% Si nan. 


the Wed * el Mailah, has it's ſources at no greater diſtance than the 
ſouthern confines of the plains of Zei- abure. It glides in a variety of 
beautiful windings through this fruitful diſtrict, and is known, 
as moſt of the rivers of this country are, by ſeveral names, accord- 
ing to the remarkable places that are viſited by them. It was 
near the banks of this river, which might be occaſionally ſwelled, 
where the elder Barharo//a ſtrewed about his treaſure, when he was 
purſued by the victorious Spantards ; his laſt, though ineffectual, ef- 
fort to retard the purſuit of his enemies. The Med el Mailab, a 
little after it is united with the Si-nn, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Harſh-goone. | i N | 


2 EI Marques [de Comares] le [el Barbarraja] alango ocho leguas de Tremecen, 
antes de pailar a un grande rio que ſe dize /Turxda. [I ſuppoſe a corruption only of 
Wed] Barlarreja q vido al Marques a ſus Eſpaldas y tan cerca que ya venian los 
Chriſtianos rebueltos con ſus Turcos matando y degollando, dava fe priefla por paſar 
en toto caſo el rio y ſalvarſe. V para mejor lo poder hazer y entretener al enemigo, uſo 
de un lindo eſtratagema de guerra (fi lo huuiara con otra gente) porque mardo ſembrar \. 
muchos va ſos de oro y de plata, muchas joyas y mucha-mimeda de que yuan todos cargadss, 
con muchas otras coſas, y ropas muy precioſas: pareciendole que topando los Chriſtianos 
con eſto, la cobdicia los harta entretener, para cogetlo, y anſi tendria tiempo para el 
y ſus Turcos poder huyr y paſſar aquel rio a ſu ſalvo, &, Epitome de los Keges 
de Argel. cap. i. 11. p. 54. p. Diego de Haedo, &c. Valladolid. 1612. Pour les [Chri- 
ſtiens] arreſter i /aſſoit couler de tems en tems de Per et de Pargent par le chemin. Marmol, 


I. v. c. 11. p. 341. 
| C2 Paſſing 
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The ant, Paſſing by the two iſlands Ha-beeba, the leſſer of which lies over- 
| e againſt Th Wed el Caſaab, or river of Canes, a ſmall ſtream, we 
| Caſaab, double Cape Falcon, as our mariners call it; or, as it is called by the 
Cape Falcon, Moors, Ras el Harſhfa, i.e. The rugged head-land. When I | gc b 
cor Ravel this Cape, in the month of December, ſeveral plats of ground on each 
| * fide of it were ſown with wheat and barley; but the Promontory itſelf 
appeared to be rocky and barren, It may be diſputed therefore, from 
. theſe tokens of fertility in the adjacent country, whether this is the 
Meragonium of Strabo, as it has been taken by ſome modern geogra- 
phers. For though the ſituation indeed may be oppofite to Cartha- 
gene, or Carthago Nova, yet the diſtance being little more than xc M. 
is not one third part of S7rabo's three thouſand furlongs. There is on 
the eaſtern ſide of this Cape, a fine ſandy bay, expoſed only to the 
N. E. winds; which the Moors call the port of Ras el Har/hfa ; 
where theSpa- where the Spaniards landed, with little moleſtation, in their late for- 
niards /anded- tunate expedition (A. D. 1732) againſt Oran. TT: 
Mers' el Ke. Two leagues farther, is the Mers' el Kebeer, i. e. the Portus Magnus 
veer, or the or Great Port of the Romans; ſo named, as Pliny has ny obſerved, 
Macxus, from the largeneſs and capacity of it. This port, which in the Spaniſb 
hiſtory is called (by a corruption of the Arabic name) Mer el Gurver, 
or Mers' el Cabir, is formed by a neck of land, which advances al- 
moſt a furlong into the bay, and thereby ſecures it from the N. and 
N.E. winds. The caſtle, built for the defence of it, was more re- 
markable, when I faw it, for ſpaciouſneſs and extent, than for ſtrength 
and beauty; though a great part of it, particularly to the W. was, 
with great art and contrivance, hewn out of the natural rock. _ 
The ancient! The author of the [nerary aſſigns cvii Roman miles for the di- 
2 0 — Aer ſtance between this port dt the Flumen Salſum; whereas, in fact, 
and the Portus it will not amount to LX. For if we take the Mers' el Kebeer for 
Magnus at tee the Portus Magnus of the ancients, and the Wed-el Mailab for the 
en a Salſum Flumen, (as the tradition of the ſame appellations, from time 
«ther, immemorial, may be a ſufficient proof) we ſhall have in them a clear 
| demonſtration, how little we are, in ſome inſtances, to depend upon 
the diſtances and ſituations of places, as they are tranſmitted down 
to us from Antiquity, LD. 
Warran, e: Fixe M. to the S. E. of the Great Port, and Liv. to the N. N. E. of 
ae d Tlemſan, is Marran , commonly called Oran, a fortified city of about 


2 188 a mile in circumference, It is built upon the declivity, and near the 


Oranum variis nominibus vocatur à recentioribus, nam alii Madaurum, alii 
Atram, Auranum nonnulli vocant; Afri hodie Guharan appellant. Omnia autem 


hae nomina locum acclivem, [ from „ wah- ar (we may ſuppoſe) that fignifies a 
| Place very difficult to be cone at] & ventis expoſitum ſignificant, Gomecius de rebus | 


foot 
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foot of a high mountain, which overlooks it from the N. and N. W. 
and, upon the ridge of this mountain, there are two caſtles, that 
command the city on the one ſide; and the Mers el Kebeer, on the 
other. To the S. and S. E. there are two other caſtles, erected upon 
the ſame level with the lower part of the city, but are ſeparated from 
it by a deep winding valley, which ſerves it as a natural trench on 
the S. ſide; where likewiſe, at a little diſtance, there is a very plenti- 
ful ſpring of excellent water. The rivulet, formed by this fountain, 
coun its courſe to the ſeveral windings of the valley; and, paſ- 
ſing afterwards under the walls of the city, liberally ſupplies it with 
water. We ſee, at every opening of the valley, ſuch a pleaſingly 
_ confuſed view of rocky preeipices, plantations of orange trees, and 
rills of water trickling down from them, that nature rarely diſplays 
herſelf in a greater variety of proſpects and cool retreats. Near the 
fountain, there is alſo another caſtle ; which not only guards the 
Mattamores that are dug under the walls of it, but is, at the ſame - 
time, an important defence to the city. From all theſe circumſtances, 
Oran muſt undoubtedly be a place of great ſtrength, as well by na- 
ture as art, much more tenable than Agiers; neither could it have 
been fo eaſily taken, if an unaccountable panic had not ſeized upon 
the Bey, otherwiſe a very valiant man, in abandoning it, upon the 
firſt landing of the Spariards, without ſhutting the gates, or ſhewing 
the leaſt preparation to oppoſe them. | | = 

The Spaniards, when they were firſt maſters of the place, built 7h bui/aings of 
ſeveral beautiful churches, and other edifices, in the manner and ſtyle the Spaniards. 
of the Noman architecture, though of leſs ſtrength and ſolidity. They 
| have imitated the Romans further, in carving upon the frizes, and 

other convenient places of them, feveral inſcriptions, in large cha- 


fracters, and in their own language. 


I met with no Roman antiquities at Warran; or at Geeza, a ſmall Geeza, the 

village, within half a furlong of it to the W. The latter has no Sic. 

ſmall affinity with the Nis e of the ancients, which is 

placed by them immediately after the Great Port; and therefore not 

far, as we may conjecture, from this poſition. | 

Pliny fixes his Mulucha, and Ptolemy his Chylemath, (both which No river 
have been already treated of) betwixt 2yiza and the Great Port. In %%** ae | 

travelling indeed betwixt the Great Port and Warran, we paſs over Mulo tha. 

a very ſmall rill of water, which has its ſources at a furlong's diſtance 


from the ſea; but there is no river, properly fo called, nearer than 


geſtit Fr. Ximenii. |. iv. p. 1022. Franc. 1603. MO Re * Fovea ſub- 

terranea, crypta, in qua frumentum reconditur, Vid. Gol. in voce. A pit under ground, 

wherein the Arabs depoſite their corn, 1 BEE ns 5 
8 | | t 
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Cape Ferratt 
or NM elaſt. | 


The port of 


Ariew, 
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Deum of 
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Arzew, The 
ABRSENARILA, 


The ſalt-pits 
of Arzew. 
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the ad el Mailah, on the one ſide; or the Sigg, on the other; 
This river therefore, which has hitherto ſo much perplexed the an- 
cient as well as the modern geography, appears to be altogether 
imaginary ; eſpscially in this fituation, where we are directed to look 
er it, | | | ö 

Leaving the little village of the Caraſlel, a elan of Kabyles, on our 
right hand, we arrive at Cape Herrait, the Meſaff of Edriſi. This 
promontory is remarkable ſor a high rock, which, ſtanding out at a 


{mall diſtance from it, in the ſea, aptly repreſents a ſhip under fail. 


Twelve miles to the S.S.E. of this Cape, is the port of Arat, 
called by the Moos, the port of the Beni Zezon, after the name of 
the neighbouring Kabyles, who were formerly a conſiderablo com- 
munity. It is of the ſame figure, though more capacious than the 
Great Port: and, according to the liberty of expreſſion in the former 
ages, might much better deſerve the epithet of uin, than the ports 
I have mentioned, at Ras el Harſh-fa. Ptolemy, we are ſure, fituates 
his Deerum Portus betwixt Qyiza and Arſenaria; which can be no 
other than this, provided Geeza or Warran is the ancient Qyiza, as 
Arzew is, without doubt, the ancient Arſenaria. Pe 2 e 

Arxew is at the diſtance of three Roman miles from this port, as 
Pliny places his Arſenartia. The country, for ſome miles behind it, 
is made up of rich champain ground: but towards the ſea we have a 
range of ſteep rocks and precipices, which muſt have been always a 
natural ſafeguard to it, in that direction. The water, which the in- 
habitants uſe at preſent, lies lower than the ſea; a circumſtance that 
may account for the brackiſhneſs of it. However, to ſupply it, as 
we may well imagine, with wholeſomer water, the whole city was 
formerly built upon ciſterns, of which ſeveral ſtill remain and ſerve 
the inhabitants to dwell in. A great many capitals, baſes, ſhafts of 


pillars, and other ancient materials, lie ſcattered all over the ruins. 


A well finiſhed Corinthian capital of Parian marble ſupports the 
ſmith's anvil ; and, in the Kazde's houſe, J accidentally diſcovered a 
beautiful Moſaic pavement, through the rents of a ragged carpet that 
was ſpread over it. Several ſepulchral inſcriptions likewiſe, with the 
names of Regulus, Saturnins, and Gundus, ſtill remain in a Hypogenm, 
fifteen foot 1quare, built very plain, without either niches or colum- 
baria. | | | 
Five miles from the ſea-coaſt are the /alf-pifs of Arzew, from. 
whence the neighbouring communities are ſupplied with ſalt. This 
commodity, from the facility of digging it, the ſhortneſs afterwards 
of the carriage, and the advantage of the adjacent port, would, un- 

| | | der 


* 


3 


paſs by two little ports; one of which opens towards iy gannim, 


of a theatre, with a full pr 


der any other than a Turk/þ government, be a branch of trade as in- 


valuable, as the pits themſelves are inexhauſtible. 


Under ſome ſteep rocky cliffs, five miles to the E. of Arzew, we Two gally- 
the other towards the port of Arzew. Both ſeem to have been pro- 
tected by one and the ſame fort, that is ſituated above them; as they 
were both very conveniently ſupplied with water by a ſmall conduit, 
from an adjacent mountain. 0 | | 

At a little diſtance from theſe ports, the river Sigg, or Silke, emp- The river 
ties itſelf into the ſea. This might well be taken for the ancient Sigg 
Siga, provided an affinity in ſound was only to direct us; provided 
likewiſe the old geographers had not been unanimous in placing it 
further to the W. where we have the river Tua. As therefore the 
fertile plains of Mzaly, through which it flows, may be conſidered as 
a large garden, canton d out into a number of partitions; and, as 
each of theſe partitions has a branch, ivus or incile of the Sibbe, 
always ready to overflow it; we may deduce the name rather from 


[I Ve, or ſabeab, whereby the Arabs ſignify ſuch artificial 


drains. and trenches, as this river, upon occaſion, may be derived 


into. „ 


| The Habrab, another canfiderable river, falls into the Sigg. It is and Habrah ; 
ſo called from a numerous tribe of 44rabs who live upon the banks of Cen. 
it. The conflux of the Sigg and Habrab form a ſtream as big as | 


the Charwel] near Oxford: the mouth whereof is called El-muckgah, 


or the Ford; which, except in the rainy ſeaſon, is entirely drunk up 
by the ſand, and leaves the paſſage without water. This, in all pro- 


bability, was. the Cartennus of Ptalemy. | oo oo, 
Maſagran or Mazachran, a ſmall mud-walled town, is fituated Maſagran. 
upon the weſtern declivity of a range of hills x11 M. to the N. E. of 

the Cartennus, and within a furlong of the fea. The name ſeems to 
denote a place abounding with water +; a circumſtance indeed which 


very juſtiy correſponds with the fituation. + 


Muſly-ganntm, the adjacent city, ſo called from the ſweetneſs of Muſty-gan- 
the mutton, that is fed in that neighbourhood, is built in the form 


oſpect of the ſea; but, in every other di- 


rection, it is cloſed up by a round of hills that hang over it. It is 


ſamewhat bigger than Warran, and takes place after Tlem-/an, among 


Incilia, foſſa ſumt que: in agris fiunt ad aquam deuucondam; dicuntur & deriva- 


tiones de Rivo. communi factæ. Vid, Calumet. in vace Incilia. | . | 
C Claudite jam rivos, pueri, ſat prata biberunt, Vir, Ecl. iii. Y. 111. 


+ Vid. Gol. in voce (agua implevit, ſc, fluvium) & A (exundavit alyeus.) * 


the 
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the cities of this province. The inhabitants have a tradition, (and 
ſome vacant ſpaces ſeem to confirm it) that the preſent Mufly-gannim 


is made up of ſeveral contiguous villages. - In the middle of it, near 


one of theſe vacancies, are the remains of an old Mooriſh caſtle, 
© erected, as appears from the faſhion, of it, before the invention of 


Muſty-gan- 
nim or Maſa- 


Fran, The 


ARTENNA®, 


community, under the name e as Pf 
4 48 


fire-arms The N. W. corner, which overlooks the port, ſuch an 
unſafe one as it is, is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall of -hewn ſtone, 
where there is another caſtle built in a more regular manner, with a 
Turkiſh garriſon to defend it. But Miſy-gannim being too much ex- 
poſed to every troop of Arabs, who have the courage to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the hills behind it, the principal ſtrength and de- 
fence of it lies in a citadel, that was lately erected upon one of theſe 
eminencies, and which bas a full command of the gas and of the 
country round about it. 

In Ke betwixt Maſ⸗ ſagran and enn we are enter- 
tained with # proſpect of a number of _ gardens, orchards, and 
country-ſeats, that are ranges in a beautiful variety, all along the 
ſea-ſhore. A chain of hills bounds theſe to the 8. and S. E. which not 
only ſhelters them from the hot ſcorching winds, that ſometimes blow 
in thoſe directions, but break out every where in fountains to cheriſh 
and'refreſh them. The Albenna, which I ſhall have further enden 


to ſpeak of, is here cultivated to advantage. ballko ©! 
The ftrength and beauty, particularly of the ate of Auger 
nim, to the N. W. ma 4 7 allow us to fi them to have been 


formerly a portion of ſome Raman fabrick. For both Mufty-gannim. 

and Maſagran are ſo copiouſly ſupplied with water; they are fo com- 
modiouſly ſituated with regard to the fertile and extenſive lawns that 
are ſpread far and near behind them; they enjoy beſides ſuch a de- 
lightful proſpect of the ſea, and of the rich maritime country, that 
lies in view, to a great-diſtance, on each ſide; that, without doubt, 
they were ſtations too valuable to have been neglected by the Romans. 


Pliny and Ptolemy place their Cartenna in this direction; and, in the 


Trinerary, we have the ſame diſtance betwixt Ar ria and Gartenna, 
that 1 find betwixt Arzew and theſe. places. One or other of them 
therefore, or both, might have formerly nals up this colony: for, 
conſidering that their ituations are nearly e and that the 
interjacent plantations belong indifferently (as they perhaps always 
did) to them both, there is ſome probability at leaſt that they bad 
likewiſe the ſame intereſt, and were ue tr one and the tame | 

Ly writes it in the 


"Under 


e 


* 
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or THE WESTERN PROVINCE. 
Under Yibbel Diſs, or Cape Foy (according to our modern ſea- 
charts) betwixt the encampments of the Bookhammel and the Ma- 


noted, as well as one of the largeſt rivers of this kingdom : when I 
croſſed it, in autumn, it was nearly of the bigneſs of the Js, united 


with the Cherwell. Abulfeda aſcribes to the Shelliſf the ſame property 


x 


The river 
Shelliff or 

l % Chinalaph: 
growah, at xv M. from Muſty-gannim, is the mouth of the river irs cou, and 


 Shelliff, the Chinalaph of the old geography. This is the moſt /*r<# | 


with the Nile, of augmenting its ſtream in the ſummer ſeaſon : but 


I am perſuaded the leaſt occaſion could never have been given for any 


_ conſtant or regular appearance of that kind. The ſources of it, 
which are Lxx M. to the S. E. are called Sebbeine Ain (i. e. the ſe- 
venty fountarns ;) and a little way to the northward is the Nabar (i. e. 
river) Waſet, the firſt tributary rivulet to the Shell;ff. In ſtretching 
afterwards towards the N. E. it receives the Midroe, fo called from a 

diſtant Getulian village, now in ruins. Tuckereah, the ancient 77. 

gava, lies near the W. banks of the Midroe. The Shell; continu- 


ing ſtill in the ſame direction, loſes itſelf in the Pond of Titterie (or 


Titterie Gawle, according to the Turkiſh name ) and, recovering it- 
ſelf afterwards, runs directly towards the ſanctuary of Seedy ben Tyba, 
a little below the city of Medea. From hence it runs all the way 
nearly, in the ſame parallel with the ſea-coaſt, receiving all along ſe- 
veral large contributions, which will be hereafter taken notice of. 
The whole courſe of the She, from the Sebbeine Ain to Fibbel Diſs, 
i. e. The mountain of ſpartum, or reedy graſs, is little ſhort of cc M. 


After we have touched at the Zour el Hamam, i. e. the Pigeon Tuifs, or Ten- 
Nand, and 17 under the ſhade of Jibbel Minis, a mountain of ni. 


ſalt, the rich poſſeſſion of the Weled Younouſe ; we come to Triſs or 
Tennis, which has a low dirty fituation, (as the name, from pt mud, 
may probably import) at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea. Before the 
Turkiſh conqueſts, it was the metropolis of one of the petty royalties 
of this country ; though a few miſerable hovels are all that remains 
of it at preſent. A little brook runs winding by it, which afterwards 
empties itſelf into the ſea, over-againſt a ſmall adjacent iſland. Tis 
has been long famous for the many loadings of corn which are ſhip- 
ped off from thence to Chri/tendom : but the anchoring-ground (for 
a harbour we cannot call it) that lies before it, being too much ex- 
poſed to the north and welt winds, is the occaſion that veſſels are 
frequently caſt away, (as they are likewiſe at Hammoſe, Magrowa, 
and other dangerous roads on this fide the Shell; unleſs they fall in 
with a ſeaſon of calm weather. 

Sanſen, with other geographers, 5 Tmſs to be the ancient Jo! 

5 | | or 


Tniſs not tb 
Julia Cæſarea. 


10 GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SEA-COAST 
or ee Cæſarea; though the iſland which I have mentioned, ſeems 
do be the only circumſtance in favour of that opinion” 
The charafles The Moors have a tradition, that the Tuiſſians were formerly in ſuch 
2 4 indabi- reputation for ſorcery and witchcraft, that Pharaoh ſent for the wiſeſt 
Fl of them to diſpute miracles with Moſes. Tt is certain, that they are 
the greateſt cheats of this 3 and are as little to be truſted to 
as their road. Hammet Ben Uſeph, a late neighbouring Ma-rab-butt, 
has left us this rhapſodical character both of the place and its inha- 


bitants : 
Tennis „ Tennis EE 
Mabaneah ali deunis II built upon a dungbill; 
Mawah Sem 5 The ſoil of it is ftinking 3 
ds dim . \ The water of it is blood; 
Wa howa ſim | And the air is poiſon; 


Wa Hamet Ben Uſzph ma dakkul thime. C And Hammet Ben Uſeph did not come there, 


Cage Nakkos: Nakkos, the large adjacent promontory, formerly the Promontorium 
S ini, A- Apollinis of Ptolemy, is ſo called, from a grotto that is formed below 
pollinis, 4 | SS 5 
it in the ſhape of a bell. In a e towards this cape from the coaſt 
of Spain, it appears like the head of a wild boar. We fall in 
afterwards Lk ſeveral little iſlands, where there is good ſhelter for 
ſmall veſſels; and upon the continent, over-againſt them, are the 
Daſhkrahs of the Beni Headjah and Beni Howah. A little further to 
the S. are the Goryab and other troubleſome Kabyles; which have be- 
low them, upon the coaſt, Dahmuſs and Breek, formerly two cities 
| of the Romans. | „„ | 
Sherſhell, -be Sher/hell, the next place of note, was the 7 or Julia Cæſarea, ſo 
ONION famous in hiſtory. When I ſaw it (A. D. 1730) it was in great re- 
putation for making ſteel, earthen veſſels and ſuch iron tools as are 
wanted in the neighbourhood : but a few years afterwards (1738) 
it was entirely thrown down by an earthquake. The ruins, upon 
which this town was ſituated, are not inferior in extent to thoſe of 
Carthage; and we may likewiſe conceive no ſmall opinion of its for- 
mer magnificence, from the fine pillars, capitals, capacious ciſterns, 
| and beautiful __ pavements that are every where remaining. 
The apud. The water of the river Haſhem, according to its preſent name, was 
conducted hither through a large and ſumptuous aqueduct, little in- 
ferior to that of Carthage in the height and ſtrength of its arches ; 
ſeveral fragments of it, ſcattered among the neighbouring valleys to 
the S. E. continue to be ſo many inconteſtable proofs of the grandeur 
and beauty of the work. Beſides theſe, there are two other leſſer 
conduits, which continue perfect and entire; and, plentifully ſup- 
| | plying 


, PROVINCE: 19 
plying Sherſbell with excellent water, (for that of the wells is brack-. 
ith) may be conſidered as two ineſtimable legacies of the ancients. 

Nothing certainly could have been better contrived, either for v frength © 
ſtrength or beauty, than the ſituation of this city. A ſtrong wall, = SE | 
forty foot high, ſupported with buttreſſes, and winding itſelf near ; 5 
two miles through the ſeveral creeks of the ſea-ſhore, ſecured it from 
all encroachments from the ſea. The city, to the diſtance of two 
furlongs from this wall, lies upon a level ; and afterwards, riſing gra- 
duaily for the ſpace of a mile, to a conſiderable elevation, (implied 

in the ancient name 1005) ſpreads itſelf over a variety of hills and 
vallies, and loſes intirely the pars of the ſea, One of the prin- 
cipal gates, this way, is placed about a furlong below the ſummit of 
theſe pills and leads us to the rugged poſſeſſions of the Beni Menaſſer ; 
and, of the other two, near the 3 the weſtern lies under the 
high . e of the Beni Yifrah, and the eaſtern under that of the 

Shenouah. | 
As Sher/hell is thus ſhut up in the midſt of mountains and narrow de- The difficult 
files, and all communication with it may be eaſily cut off, whenever << e . 
the neighbouring tribes are diſpoſed to be mutinous and troubleſome; 
as it frequently happens even to this day. And this circumftance 
will afford us one argument, that Sher/hell was the Julia Caſarea, by 
interpreting Procopzus's 5 deſcription of it in our favour, viz. That t 
Romans could only come at Cæſarea by ſea, acceſs by land being rendered 
impracticable, as all the paſſes were then ſeized upon by its neighbours. 1 

They have a tradition, that the ancient city was deſtroyed, as the Dfroyedby an 

new one was lately, by an earthquake; and that the port, formerly al. 
very large and commodious, was reduced to the miſerable condition 
wherein we find it at preſent, by the arſenal and other adjacent 
buildings, being thrown into it by the ſhock. The Corbor: 7, that 
had a communication with the weſtern part of the port, is the beſt 
Wop of this tradition. For when the ſea is calm, and the water 

ow (as it frequently happens after ſtrong S. or E. winds) we then 
diſcover all over the area of it ſo many maſſy pillars and pieces of great 


„ 


Ab Hy vel Sr. y vel Wy quod celſum ſonat. Boch. Chan, |, i. c. 34. unde 

Iliberis, Iliturgis, civitates quæ altum ſitum habent. : 
6 Eg nv [Kauodperay] Pot vawo) wv einget 5EANoV?)* reef © at d eig durarel 

Mavgyoiav iv TauTy wxnjptvav Ti x · Procop. I. ii. de Bell. Vand. c. 20. in fine. 

7 Servius in illud Virgilis Aineid. i. Hic Portus alii effodiunt, Portus non 
naturales, ſed arte & manu factos Cothonas vocari aſſerit. Idem ſcribit & 
Feſtus. viz. à op hatam vel Phænicio more katham incidere, unde EP tathum 
inciſus & op kthum vel MAP tethima Inciſio: ita etiam apud 4rabes, Vid. 

Hoch. ut ſupra, cap. xxiv. & Bunt. in voce. 9 ; =} 


B walls, 
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walls, that it cannot well be conceived, how they ſhould come there, 
without ſuch a concuſſion. . . | ; 

The port, with The port is nearly in a circular form, of two hundred yards in di- 
A before ameter: but the ſecureſt part of it, which, till of late, was towards 
the Cothon, is now filled up with a bank of ſand, that daily increaſes. 
However, there ſtill lies in the mouth of it, a ſmall rocky iſland, which 
at preſent, is the main ſhelter and defence againſt the northern 
tempeſts. This iſland therefore, and theſe large and ſumptuous 
remains of an ancient city, will afford other arguments for ſup- 
poſing Sher/hell to be the Jol or Julia Caſarea. For ports are very 
rare upon the coaſt of Barbary; eſpecially, in this ſituation, where we 
are to look for Cæſarca; and an haven, with an iſland at the entrance 
into it, is only to be met with at Siga or Tackumbreet ; a place at too 
eat a diſtance to the W. to be taken for Ceſarea. Tnifs, where Sanſon * 
and others have placed the Julia Cæſarea, has indeed an iſland before 
it, yet without the leaſt rudiments of a haven, or any heaps of ruins: 
Algiers likewiſe, the other city that is brought, by Dapper and later 
geographers, into the diſpute, was formerly in the ſame ſituation with 
Ji; its preſent port having been made, ſince the Turkiſh conqueſts, 
by ad Barbaroſſa, A. D. 1530, who united the iſland that for- 
merly lay before it, to the continent. The principal characteriſtic 
therefore, whereby the ancients deſcribe their 40 Cæſarea, cannot, 
with any propriety, be attributed to any other place than Sher-/hell, 
Beſides in the Iinerary, Czſarea is placed xxv M. from Aguis or 
Aquis calidis; which agrees very well with the diſtance there is 
betwixt Sher/hell and the Hamam Melwart, which will be hereafter 
. | , eta Ab 
The mountains The country round about Sher-/bell is of the utmoſt fertility, and 
3 She- exceedingly well watered by the Nafſara, Billack, and Haſbam; nei- 
; ther are we to forget a beautiful rill of water, received into a large 
baſon of Roman workmanſhip, called Shrub we krub, i. e. bibe et fuge, 
drink and away, there being the like danger of meeting here with 
rogues and aſlaſſins, that the dog is ſaid to have had in meeting with 
the crocodile, in drinking of the N⁰. Even the very mountainous 
my towards the ſea, the poſſeſſions chiefly of the Shenooah, are 
here barren as they frequently are in many other places, covered 
to the very ſummits. of them, with a ee 7 of delicate plats of + 
arable ground, here and there diverſified with plantations of apricot, 
peach, and other fruit trees. Nothing certainly can be more enter- 
taining, than that variety of proſpects which we every where meet 
with in this delightful country. . Ee: 


1 Atlas Geogr, vol. iv. p. 208. 


The 


OF THE WESTERN PROVINCE. 
The northern extremity of theſe mountains form a pretty large 


cape, called Ras el Amouſbe, the fame with the Battal of Eariſi. Be- 


low it to the eaſtward is the and Barinſbell, from whence, as they 


are fond of telling us, one of the neighbouring Kabyles, to avoid the 


fury of the Algerines, ſwam with a little child upon his back, as far as 
the river Maſaffran, at xx M. diſtance. A little lower is the Mert el 
Amouſhe, or Port of Amouſhe, very ſafe in weſterly winds ; after which 
we crols the river Gurmant; and then fall in with a number of ſtone 
coffins, of an oblong figure, not unlike thoſe that are ſometimes found 
in our own iſland. A little farther to the E. under a riſing ground, 
are the ruins of Tefeſad, or 'Tfefſad, called likewiſe Blaid >, 


21 


Maabone, Tefeſſad, 


which extend themſelves for the ſpace of two Miles along the ſea ſhore; Tipaſa. 


though the breadth is not equal to one third _ of the length. 
Tefeſſad, by being ſituated x111 M. to 

appears to be the Tiþaſa of the old 50 opraphy. For Ptolemy, in fix- 
ing Tipaſa 30“ to the E. and 10' to the S. of Cæſarea, does not a little 
authorize this poſition. The author likewiſe of the 1tznerary, in 
placing his Tipaſa Colonia xv1 17 M. to the eaſtward of Cæſarea, 


gives us the very ſame diſtance. Tefeſſad likewiſe, by an eaſy tranſi- 
tion or the changing / into p, bh ave a found not very different 
ftom Tipaſa. 


Both at this place and Sher/hell, we meet with ſeveral arches and 
walls of brick, not commonly found in other parts of Barbary ; eſpe- 


_ cially, where the work itſelf may be looked upon as Roman. The 


bricks, (from whence the Moors might have called it Madoune) are 


of a fine paſte and colour, two inches and a half thick, and near a 


foot ſquare. We have the following inſcription, upon a large pan- 
nelled ſtone, N from hence to * 


C..CRITIO'C, F: 

QVIRIT. FELICI. 

EX TESTAMEN 
TO EIVS. 


e eaſtward * Sherſhell, 


The ſea coaſt, foo Tife ad to Algiers, to the breadth, 55 the 22 


moſt part, of two or three leagues, is either woody or mountainous; 
thereby ſecuring the fine plains of the Mettizzab, which lye behind 
it, not only from the more immediate influence of the northerly 
winds, but from the ſpray of the ſea, which is equally noxious. The 
Kubber Ro-meah, i. e. the ſepulchre of the Chriſtian women, called by 
the Turks, from the alen of it, Maltapaſy, or the a of the Fe 


A : 
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REMARKABLE FINLAND PLACES, etc. 


- lraf, is ſituated upon the mountainous part of the ſea coaſt, vii M. to 
the eaſtward of Tefeſad. According to the diſcoveries hitherto made, 


it is a ſolid and compact edifice, built with the fineſt free ſtone ; the 


height whereof I computed to be a hundred foot, and the diameter of 
the baſs oy it is of a round figure, riſing with ſteps, quite up to 
the top, like the Egyptian Pyramids. This ſtructure therefore, in conſi- 


deration of the elegancy of the workmanſhip, and the beauty of the 


materials, appears to be much older than the Mabometan conqueſts; 


and may better be taken for the ſame monument, that Mela (c. wy, 
places betwixt J and Icofium, and appropriates to the Royal Family 


of the Numidian kings. Sepulchres of this kind, and in the like 


The river 
Ma- ſaffr an 0 


maritime ſituation, have been taken notice of, at other places, by an- 


cient authors. 1 85 1 
A few miles from the Kubben Romeah, is the mouth of the Maſſa- 


fran, the eaſtern boundary of this 8 a river very little inferior 


to the Shelleff. In paſſing through the ſeveral deep valleys of that 


art of Mount Atlas, where ſome of its branches have their fountains, 


it runs in ſuch a variety of mazes and turnings, that I crofled it four- 


The fituation 
ef 'Tlem-ſan, 


Sachratain, 


teen times in an hour. The name of Maſaffran *, was probably 
attributed to it, from the tawny or ſaffron colour of it's water. 


N 8 * * en 8 * n * ITY” * "I VO EO Ry 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the moſt remarkable inland places and inhabitants of 


the weſtern province, or the province of Tlemſan. 


F we return then to the weſtward ; five leagues to the ſouth- 
ward. of the mouth of the river Tafna, is the city Tremeſen, 
as the modern geographers write it; or Telemſan or Tlem-ſan, 


according to the Mooriſh pronunciation. It is ſituated upon a riſing 


ground, below a range of rocky Lane the Sachratain (as we 
may take them to be) of Eariſi, theſe make a part of Mount Atlas; 


1 P/zlli regis ſepulchrum in parte Syrtium majorum eſt, Pin. l. vil cap. 2. 
Keivov d dv td x6ATov ifJos beaxudia TVubor, | 
Tau av Aegwoving Kadjoio 78 ia vive. Dion ſ. Per. I. 390-1. 


T3 rd (T5 Alaiſoc) rd wes * aiyiancy, Wark Þ 18 d JaAaoray, * * 


leo wee paripeat & Xanenlw v οðJa. Pauſe in Aitic. Han. 1613. p. 66. KE 


N Cn eixgoToAtur, ind ir r Faadory AtAryor, Id. ibid. p. 82. vid. annot. V. 
Cl. Abr. Gronov. in P. Melam. Ls 


_—_— Mazafran, ſulvus; ex fulvo rubens, Vid. Gel. in voce · 5 


and 


IN THE PROVINGE OF TLEMSAN. 
and upon the firſt ridge of them, (for there is a much higher 


one to the ſouthward) we have a large ſtrip of level ground, that 


| throws out, from every part of it, a number of fountains. Theſe, 


after uniting ny into little rills, fall in a variety of caſcades, as 


they draw near to Tlem-ſan. 
fn the welt part of the city, there is a large ſquare baſon of _— 
workmanſhip, two hundred yards long, and about half as broad. Th 


inhabitants entertain a tradition, that formerly the kings of Tlem-ſan 
took here the diverſion of the water, whilſt their ſubjects were taught 


the art of rowing and navigation. But the water of the Sachratain 


(as Leo well obſerves) being eaſily turned off from its ordinary courſe, 


this baſon might have been rather deſigned for a Reſervory in caſe of a 
ſiege: not to mention the conſtant uſe of it at all other times, in pre- 


ſerving a quantity of water ſufficient to refreſh the beautiful gardens * 


and plantations that lie below it. Edriſi takes notice of a ſtructure 
of this kind, where the fountain of Om-Jabia diſcharged itſelf, 


| Moſt of the walls of Jem. ſan have been built, or rather. moulded 


in frames (a method of building which Pliny informs us, (I. xxxv. 
c. 14.) was uſed by the Africans and Spaniards in his time. The 
mortar of which they conſiſt is made up of fand, lime, and gravel; 


which, by being at firſt well tempered and wrought together, has 
attained a ſtrength and ſolidity not inferior to ſtone. The ſeveral 
ſtages and removes of theſe frames are ſtill obſervable; ſome of which 
are at leaſt one hundred yards in length, and two yards in height and 


thickneſs: whereby may be eſtimated the immenſe quantity of this com- 
poſt that was made uſe of at one time. About the year 1670, Haſſan, 
then Dey of Algiers, laid moſt of this city in ruins, as a puniſhment 


for the diſaffection of the inhabitants; fo that there is not remaining 


above one ſixth part of the old Tlemſan, which, when intire, might 
have been four miles in circuit. Y 
Among the eaſtern part of theſe ruins, we meet with ſeveral ſhafts 
of pillars, and other fragments of Roman antiquities: and in the walls 
of a Moſque, made out of theſe old materials, we have a number of 
altars dedicated to the Dii Manes : but the following was the only 
legible inſcription. 1 . 
5 D. M. S. 
M. TRE BIVS 
ABVLLVS VIX. 
AN. LV. TRE 
„ BIVS IANVARIVS 
FRATRI CARISSIMO 
FECIT. 


Gramave . 


ON : 
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* 
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REMARKABLE INLAND PLACES. etc. 
Gramaye informs us, that Rabbi Abraham had ſeen ſeveral medals, 
dug up in this place, inſcribed TREMIs. Cor. a city, I preſume, 
not known in the old geography: for Timice * (from ſome ſup- 
ſed affinity in the name,) has been generally, though with as little 
reaſon, taken for Tlem-ſan ; whereas Ptolemy's Lanigara will better 
agree with this ſituation. There is ſome room likewiſe to conjecture, 
that Tlem-ſan may be an appellation 3 of Arabic extraction, on account 
of the rich arable ground which lies round about it. 3 
Seedy Ebly's Upon the banks of the er, which is the eaſtermoſt branch of 
baths. the Tafna, we fall in with the baths of Seedy Evly ; and after them we 
The plains of enter upon the rich plains of Zeidbure, which extend themſelves through 
Zeidoure. à beautiful interchange of hills and valleys, to the very banks of the 
Wed el Mailah, at xxx M. diſtance. Theſe have no ſmall affinity with 
the gad of the Greeks; an appellation that denotes ſuch plenty and 
fertility as we every where meet with in theſe plains. About the mid- 
The pinnacle dle of them is the Shurph el Graab, or the pinnacle of the ravens, a 
of the ravens. high pointed precipice, with a branch of the Sinan running by it. 

Welled Halfa The Melled Halfa and Zaire are the principal Arabs of this part. 
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and 7aire. FE” : : : g 15 = 
Jibbel Karkar Six leagues to the S. of the Sz-1an is Jibbel Karkar, a high range 
Me. of rocky mountains, which bend our proſpect to the South. Beyond 


wen PRs them are the mountains of the Beni-Smeal, with the Arabs Harar, 

: a little beyond them in the Sahara. After them again, at the diſtance 

The f, ni. Of five days journey to the S. S. W. are the villages of F7g1g, noted for 

lages of Figig. their plantations of palm trees, from which the weſtern parts of this 
province are ſupplied with figs. 


The Shibkah, Beyond the river Mallab, as far as Warraon, is the Shibkah; as they 
call a very extenſive plain of ſandy faltiſh ground, which is dry in 
| ſummer, but covered with water in the winter ſeaſon, - 
The Arabs The Ammer have their encampments in this neighbourhood, who 
Ammer. from their long intercourſe with the Spaniards, whilit they were ma— 
{ters of Marrun, retain ſeveral of their cuſtoms, and ſpeak their lan- 
guage with great propriety. | 
Arbaal, and To the ſouthward of the in, are the noted mountains of 
be 5 ng Souf el Tell and Taffarowy, which make part of Mount Atlas, The 
ee extenſive ruins of Arbad lie on the one fide, and thoſe of Tef/atlah. 
on the other. The latter, which from an affinity in the name, might 
belong to the ancient Aſtacitis, are ſurrounded with ſome of the moſt 
Weled Aly. fertile plains of this country, cultivated by Weled Aly, the implacable 


enemies of the Ve Zaire and Halſu. 
1" Afric, illuftr. c. 2 35 * Atl. Geogr. vol. iv. p. 313. i 
Derived perhaps from [ 2 ] Telem, (ſulcus terre, ſpeciatim factus ſementis ergo). 


and | aw] Sa, (formare.) Vid. Gel. in voce. 
Croſling 
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- OF THE WESTERN PROVINCE. 
Croſſing afterwards, nearly in the ſame parallel, the rivers Makerra 


a collection of mud-walled houſes, built in the midſt of a plain, at 


ten leagues diſtance from Muſtygannim. There is a little fort to de- 


fend it againſt any ſudden revolt of the neighbouring Arabs, which 
is not garriſoned, as uſual, by Turks, but by it's own inhabitants. 'The 


Haſhem, who are the Bedoweens of this part of the country, are called 7h Haſhem, 


owaite, or gentlemen; being excuſed from taxes, and ſerve only as 
voluntiers, when the Agerines want their aſſiſtance. 


an eminence, and in the midſt of other mountains, which make part 
There are ſeveral villages of the fame nature, and 


of Mount Atlas. 
profitably em- 


in the like ſituation round about it; all of them ve 


ployed in the ſame woollen manufacturies. The Turks have here a ſmall 5 


garriſon and citadel; and, from ſome few large ſtones and pieces of 
marble of ancient workmanſhip, We may take it to have been for- 
merly a city of the Romans; the Gitlui or Apfar perhaps of Ptolemy. 

Travelling for ſome leagues under the ſhade of 


falls into the Shelli at El Had, near the plains of Elnildegah, where 
the Swidde have their chief abodes. El Had may denote a moun- 
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and Hamuite, (both of which fall into the Sigg) we come to Maſcar, Maſkar, 


Five leagues to the N. E. of Maſcar, is El Callah, the greateſt mar- x1 Callab, 4; 
ket of this country for carpets and Burnooſes. This likewiſe, though Srrrui er 
larger than Maſcab, is a dirty ill-contrived town, without either drains, 
| pavement, or N being built, as the name“ imports, upon 


APFAR, 


ount Atlas, The river 
which turns here to the northward, we ford the river Minab +, which Minab. 


tain, by way of eminence; ſuch indeed as thoſe of the Benigerwall, The Benizer- 


may be properly called; which run here eee with the Shelf 5, wall. 
e plenty, as well as de- 


 licacy of it's figs ; ſuch as thoſe might be which Cato threw down 


This part of Mount Atlas is celebrated for 
before the Roman ſenate, and were admired for their largeneſs and 


beauty. 


Seedy Abid, a noted ſanctuary, lies four leagues further, at a little Seedy Abid. 
diſtance only from the influx of the Arbew into the Shelliff. Over- 
| againſt it, on the other fide of the Shelliſ, is Mazornah, a dirty mud- Mazounah. 


walled village, without the leaſt footſteps of any ſuch Roman temples 
and ſumptuous edifices as are mentioned by Dapper and Marmol. 
It is however as remarkable for its woollen manufacturies as either 
Maſcar or El Callab; and is delightfully fituated under the ſouth ſide 
of Mount Atlas. The Weled Sekema are the neighbouring Bedoweens. ' 


5 1 [ calah ] cacumen, vertex, &c. vid. Col. in voce. I 
vol. iv, p. 211. 5 1bid, Vid. 8 
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* Vid. Ali Orr. 
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Tagadempt. 


RE MARK ABLE INLAND PLACES 

In the fame meridian nearly with Mazoana, at eighteen lea 
diſtance, is Tagadempt, the Terggent, i apy or Tigdentum of the 
Atlas Geographus ; placed by _— cx M. to the S. of Oran, and 
more than cxx to the S. E. of Tlemſan. Vet neither theſe diſtances 
nor directions will fall in with our Tagadempt; which by the ruins 

pears to have been a very large city, not long ago abandoned by the 
; "mk who have taken their uſual care to leave us ſeveral tokens of 


their own humility and ignorance in architecture, at the ſame time 


they have pulled down and defaced whatever was beautiful and mag- 


nificent in the buildings of their predeceſſors. If this then ſhould 


Weled Boo- 
ker. 


Memountur- 
roy. 

Weled 
Epa'hce. 


Sinaab, or 
Oppidone- 
um, ; 


Wan-naſh- 
reefe or 44 
LACUS, 


doubtedly was a maritime city, far removed from 


be the Tignident of Marmol, lib. v. c. 34.] (and there is no other 
place, as far as I could be informed, of the like name) it will be 
difficult to account for his making it the Julia 3 which un- 
e poſition where- 
in we find the preſent Tagadempr. The Veld Booker, with their 
numerous Douwars, ſurround theſe ruins. 1 : 
If we return again to the Shell; four leagues from Seedy Abid, 
is erer (6 as the Weled Spaibee, who live near it, call an old 
ſquare tower; formerly a ſepulchral monument of the Romans. This, 
like many other ancient edifices, is ſuppoſed to have been built over 
a treaſure: agreeably to which account, they tell us, theſe following 
myſtical rhimes were inſcribed upon it, by Prince Maimoun Tigai. 


7 | y treaſure 
Fe Thully, | Is in my ſhade; 

Wa Thully Aud my ſhade 

Fe maily. i. Is in my treaſure. 

Etmah . Search for it; 

La teis, Deſparr not: ; 
Wa teis May deſpair; | 
La tetmah. 3 Do not ſearch. | 


Round about this monument, there are ſeveral maſſy blocks © 1 


marble, hollowed out in the faſhion of coffins a 


Five miles further, 2 the banks of the Shelliff, are the ruins 
or 


of Memon and Sinaab, formerly two contiguous cities. Ihe latter, 
which might have been 111 M. in circuit, is by far the moſt conſi- 
derable ; though I ſaw nothing more of it than large pieces of walls, 

and capacious ciſterns. 5 1 7 
Wan-naſh-reeſe, the Gueneſoris of Sanſon, and the Ganſer of Du Val, 
lies eight leagues to the ſouthward of Sinaab. It is a high rugged 
5 | mountain, 


OF THE WESTERN PROVINCE. 
mountain, generally covered with ſnow, and on theſe accounts is one 
of the moſt noted land-marks of this country, diſtinguiſhing itſelf all 
the way, from El Callab to Megea, over a number of leſſer mountains 
ranged far and near about it. Eariſt was greatly miſinformed con- 


cerning the length of it, which he makes to be four days journey; 


inaſmuch as this will better agree with the view and proſpect we have 
of it, which is indeed at much more than that diſtance. This moun- 
_ tain was probably the Zalacus of Ptolemy ; as Sinaab, from the poſition 
ſeven leagues to the northward, ſhould be his Oppidoncum. 


The Wed el Fuddal, or river of Plate, has its ſource in this moun- Tze river of 
tain. In great rains many fleaks of lead ore (for which this moun- Plate, | 


tain is famous) are brought down by the river; and being afterwards 
left upon the bank, and glittering in the. ſun, gave occaſion to the 
name. Abulfeeda, with other later geographers, have been miſtaken 
in deducing the river SH, inſtead of this branch of it only, from 


 Wannaſhreeſe. 


The Jyelad Uxeire and the Lataff rove on each fide of the Fiddah; Weled Urne 
and over-againſt the mouth of it, are the mud-walled villages of 4 Lat 


Merjejah, and of the Beni Raſbid; of which the latter made fome 
figure in former ages, All. Geogr. vol. iv. p. 210.) having had a 
citadel, two thouſand houſes, and a race of warlike inhabitants, who 
commanded this country as far as E Callab and Maſcar. But at 
preſent, the caſtle is in ruins; the two thoufand houſes and their 
large territories are reduced to a few cottages ; and the people, from 
a like courſe of obedience to a jealous and fevere government, are 
become equally timorous and cowardly with their neighbours. How- 
ever their fruits, and particularly their figs, for which. they were 
always famous, continue in the ſame repute, . and may diſpute with 
thoſe of the Beni Zer all, for ſize and delicacy of taſte, The rocky 
ſituation. wherein the fig-tree ſo notably thrives in both. theſe com- 
munities, is very agreeable to an obſervation of Columella ; Ficum, 


(fays he, 1. xii. c. 21.) frigoribus ne ſerito ; loca aprica, calculoſa, 


glareoſa, interdum et ſaxoſa amat. 


Two leagues to the eaſtward of the Benz Reſbid, on the northern EI Herbs, 
brink of the Shell;ff; is El Herba, with a narrow ſtrip of plain fertile 


ground behind it. Here are ſeveral ſmall marble pillars, of a blewiſh 
colour, and good workmanſhip ; but the capitals, which were of the 


Corinthian order, are defaced. There are, befides, ſeveral coffins, like 


thoſe at Memounturroy ; and upon one of the covers, which is 
ſcouped or hollowed in the upper port of the top of it, as if it were 
intended to receive a libation, we have this imperfect inſcription. 


E 2 S M. 


- 
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El Khadarah, E] Khada-rah, the Chadra of Earifi, lies thirteen miles only in a 


or the Green. 


El Herba. 


direct line from the river Fuddab, though, by the intervention of 


mountains, it is as much more in the courſe of travelling. It is ſitu- 


ated upon a riſing ground, on the brink of the Shelliſſ, in the ſame 
meridian with Sher/hell; and appears, by the ruins, to have been 
three miles in circuit. A range of mountains, riſing immediately 
from the oppoſite banks of the Shelf, ſhelter it from the N. wind; 
whilſt, at a mile's diſtance to the ſouthward, Jibbel Davee, another 
high mountain, riſing up in a conical figure, apart, (Mat. xvii. 1.) 
like the celebrated Mount Tabor, ſupplies To beautiful little plains be- 
tween them with a plentiful rill of excellent water. The perpetual 
verdure of theſe plains, might, in all probability, have communicated 
the name of Ei Khadarah, or El Chubd-a , i. e. The Green, to theſe 
ruins. 

If then Ptolemy's authority is to direct us, we may take this place 
for his Zucchabbari (the ſame will be Succabar and the Colonia Au- 
guſta, as we may ſuppoſe, of Pliny) placed in the ſame lat. and 50 
to the E. of Sinaab, or Oppidoneum. Jibbel Dwee likewiſe, upon 
the ſame ſuppoſition, will be the Mons Tranſcellenfis, which, accord- 


ing to Ammianus ', hung over it. 


< 


A little to the E. of El Khadarah, are the remains of a large 
ſtone bridge ; the only one, as far as I could learn, that was ever 
built over the Shell, notwithſtanding the great inconveniences 
which travellers are put to, 23 in the winter ſeaſon, of waiting 


ſometimes a whole month before they can ford. 8 


Seven miles to the E. of El Khadarah, at a little diſtance from 
the Shelliſ, are the ruins of El Herba, another Roman town, of the 
ſame name and extent with what has been juſt now deſcribed. The 


Anmian. Marcell, l. xxix. c. 5, 


tits 
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ſame name occurs very frequently in this country ; and is of the like 
import and ſignification with pulled down or deſtroyed. Here the Shel- 
lic begins to wind itſelf through a plain, not inferior in extent and 
_ fertility, to any of this kingdom. The mountains likewiſe of Atlas, 
which, from the Beni Zerwall to El Khadarah, hung immediately 
over the Shell;f, retire now two leagues to the northward. TD 

Maniana or Maliana, or Miliana, is fituated upon theſe mountains, Maniana, e 
half a mile above this plain, and two leagues to the eaſtward of E/ 3 a 
Herba. It lies expoſed to the S. and S. W. promiſing a large ſcene of Marrian al. 
Roman buildings and antiquities at a diſtance; but the fatigue of 
climbing up to it, is badly recompenſed with the ſight only of a ſmall. 
village, with the houſes of it tiled, inſtead of their being flat, and 
covered with plaiſter of terrace, according to the ordinary practice of 
the country. However, if the acceſs to it was leſs troubleſome, Ma- 
liana has ſeveral things to recommend it: for it is exceeding well 
watered from Jibbel Zickar, that hangs over it; it has a number of 
fruitful gardens and vineyards round about it; and, beſides all this, it 
enjoys a moſt delightful proſpect of the rich arable country of the 
Jendill, Matmata, and other Arabs, as far as Medea. In the ſpring 
ſeaſon the devotees of Aleiers, Bleda, Medea, and the neighbouring 
villages, come, with great reverence, to kiſs the ſhrine of Sede Yu. 
ſeph, the tutelar faint of this city. 5 N 

There are ſeveral fragments at Maliana of the Roman architecture: Fragments ef. 
and in a modern wall, made up of theſe ancient materials, we have man build- 
a Cippus, with this inſcription: 1 : 5 3 


Q. POM PEIO CN. Pf. 
QVIRIT. CLEMENTI 
52 PA DIIVR 
EX TESTAMENT O. 
Q. POMP EIO F. QVIR. © 
RO GAT I FRATRIS 
| SY TS HY 
POMPEIA Q. P. 
MAB RA POS VII. 
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If this monument therefore ſhould bear any relation to Pompey's 
family, the following lines of Martial will receive from thence an 
additional force and beauty; as we find Pompey's grandſon, and 
probably his great grandſon, to have been buried at this diſtance. 
from their anceſtors, and in ſuch an. obſcure place. 


Pom- 
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Pompeios ſuvenes Alia atgue Europa, [ed igſum 
Nera tegit Libyes: ſi tamen ulla tegit. 
Ryid mirum toto 9 orbe ? jacere 
Dio non poterat tanita ruina lace. 5 
7 _ Epigr, I. v. Ep. 75. 


Th Hammam Eight miles to the E. N. E. of Maliana, at the half way betwixt 
Mercega, or the Self and the fea, are the Hammam, i. e. the baths of Mereega,. 
1 the Aqua Cullidæ Colbnia of the ancients. . The largeſt and the moſt. 
frequented of them is a baſon of twelve! foot 1 2 and four in 
depth: and the water, which bubbles up in a degree of heat juſt 
ſupportable, after it has filled this ciſtern, paſſes on to a much ſmaller. 
one, which is made uſe of by the Jews, who are not permitted to 
bathe in company, or in the ſame place, with the Mabometans. Theſe 
baths were formerly covered, and had carridores of ſtone running 
round the baſons; but, at preſent, they lie expoſed to the weather, 
and are half full of ſtones and rubbiſh. Yet, notwithſtanding all 
this, a great concourſe of people uſually reſort hither in the ſpring, 
the ſeaſon of theſe waters: which are accounted very efficacious in 
curing the jaundice, rheumatic pains, and ſome of the moſt inveterate 
diſtempers. Higher up the hill there is another bath; which being 
of too intenſe a heat to bathe in, the water thereof is conducted 
through a long pipe into another chamber, where it is uſed in Duc- 
cian; an operation: of the like nature and effect with pumping. 
Betwixt this and the lower bath, are the ruins of an old Roman town, 
equal to that of Herba; and at a little diſtance from it, we ſee ſeveral 
Coffin: of ons. tombs and coffins of ſtone, which I was informed were of an unuſual 
ſize. Muzeratty, the late Kaleefa, or lieutenant of this province, 
aſſured me, that he ſaw a thigh bone belonging to one of them, 
which was near two of their draas (i. e. thirty fix inches) in length; 
the like account I had from other Turks, who pretended to have 
meaſured it: but when I was there half a year afterwards, I could 
not receive the leaſt information about it. The graves and coffins 
likewiſe that fell under my obſervation, were only of the uſual di- 
menſions. However, the peopte of his, as well as of. other coun- 
* Aſperſionem in Balneis naturalibus Ducciam appellant.— Sunt ergo in Balneis, que. 
ad hunc uſum probantur, conſtitute fiſtulæ — que digiti parvi magnitudine vel ma- 
ori, ubi opus eſt, volubili epiſtomio clauſe: & ſuperiori alveo, qui infixas ex ordine 
abeat fiſtulas, ac ſtatim a communi fonte ſinceras recipiant aquas, pro ea ac qui : 


_ vyolterit, vel quantum voluerit, recluſo epiſtomio, vel clauſo infundant ſtillici- 


ium. Delabuntur autem ſic aqute palmi unius, vel ad ſummum cubiti ſpatio, unde 
ex inſultu convenientem faciant impreſſionem; vel in Balneum, vel in ſubjectum ad 

cas recipiendas alveolum, &c. Baccius de Thermis, lib. ii., cap. 16. | 
4 ; | tries, 
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tries, are full of ſtories and traditions of the like nature; and in- 
deed, provided 7hefe ſhould not have been human bones, as the Afri- 
cans are no nice diſtinguiſhers, we may agar! account for them 
from the cuſtom of the Goths and Vandals, which might paſs over 
with them into Africa, of burying the horſe, the rider, and their 
armour together in the fame grave. Long ſwords, with large croſs 
handles, have been often found in this country: one of which, that 
was found not many years ago, in the ruins of Temendfuſe, is ſtill 
preſerved in the dey's palace at Agiers. The Roman poet has a few 
fine lines upon this occaſion. ; 175 


Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabra rubigine 2 : 
Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pu os inanes, 


Grandiaque effofſis mirabitur ofla 1 | | 
| „ irg. Georg. I. J 494, &c. 


The country round a theſe baths, inhabited by the Bookelcran The plains of 


and the Muara, is made up of a ſucceſſion of exceedingly rugge 
hills and deep 7 ; each of them, in their turn, My difficult 
and dangerous to paſs over. Vet this danger and fatigue is ſufficiently 
recompenſed, by travelling afterwards through the rich and delight- 
ful plains of the Hagjoute and the Mertijiab, which lie beyond them 
to the northward. The latter are called, by Abulfeda, edeab Ki- 
beerah, i. e. A vaſt country 3; being near fifty miles long and twenty 
broad; watered, in every part, by a variety of ſprings and rivulets. 
The many country ſeats and naſbareas, as they call the farms of the 
principal inhabitants of Algiers, are taken out of theſe | ng, as it 
is chiefly from them that the netropolis is ſupplied with proviſions, 
Flax, albenna, roots, pot-herbs, rice, fruit, and grain of all kinds, 
are produced here to ſuch perfection, that the Mertyiah may be juſtly 
reckoned the garden of the whole kingdom. | ET 


2 Giazater Mazghannan, fita ad littus meris, eft admodum populoſa, & mercatores. 


Jucri addictiſſimi: plateæ ejus elegantes; ubi adjacet [x I Abulf. ex tra- 
duct. V. Cl. J. Gagnier, ; e | | 


CHAP. 


d thr Mettiſiah. 


- REMARKABLE MARITIME PLACES, ete. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the fea:coaft of that part of the Mauritania Cæſarienſis, 
called the ſouthern province, or the province of Titterie. 


The general HIS province, which lies bounded to the E. by the river 

in 9 vg | Booberak, as it does to the W. by the Maſaffran, is much in- 

h ferlor to the weſtern in extent; being, excluſive of the Sahara, ſcarce 

ſixty miles either in length or breadth : neither is it, in general, fo 

The ſeacoaft mountainous : for the ſea-coaſt, to the breadth of five or fix leagues, 

vv! ff to the ſeat formerly of the ancient Machurebi, as it is now of the Dur- 

| 'Macuurem:gana, Raſſouta, and Beni Hameed, is made up chiefly of rich cham- 
paign ground: behind which indeed we have a range of rugged 

mountains, the continuation of Mount Atlas, that run, almoſt in a 

| Hnd the mid: direct line, in a paralleliſm with the ſea-coaſt. But beyond them, 

the — particularly in the neighbourhood of Megea, Titterie Doſh, and Hamza ; 

a ,. the ancient territories of the Tuley/ii and Baniuri, we have other ex- 

tenſive plains ; though none of them equal to thoſe of the Mer- 

tijiah, Such is the general 3 of this province which has the city 

of Algiers, the metropolis of the whole kingdom, for its capital. | 

In deſcribing this province therefore, we are to obſerve that, after 

we have left the Ma-ſaffran, we paſs by a little round tower, ſituated 

upon a ſmall rocky cape, that ſtretches itſelf about a furlong into the 


Seedy Ferje, ſea, The inhabitants call it Seedy Ferje, from the ſanctuary of that 
1 : 


25 faint which is built upon it; where we have ſome few walls and ci- 
ſterns of Roman workmanſhip ; which, by the order of Prolemys tables, 
may lay claim to his Via. We meet with ſeveral pieces of a Roman 


highway betwixt Seedy Ferje, Ras Accon-natter, and Algiers ; and near 
the tomb of Seedy Hallif, another Marabbutt, about the half way 
betwixt Seedy Ferje and Agiers, we fall in with a number of graves, | 
covered with large flat ſtones, each of them big enough to receive 
85 two or three bodies. 5 . = 
Boojereah, The high mountain of Bogereah, with its three contiguous Daſh- 
Kras, are 1x M. from Seedy Ferje to the N. E. Half a league from 
Ras Accon- them, to the W. N. W. is the Ras Accon-natter, the Cape Caxines of 
"Cabo Gaxtneal our modern ſea-charts. After which, about 111 M. further to the 
Algiers 7, S. E. we turn into the port of Al Jegeire el gazze, i. e. Algiers the 
warlike. avariike, as the Turks are pleaſed to call their metropolis. : 
T1trinhabitans This place, which for ſeveral ages has braved the greateſt powers 
and fnation. of Chriſtendom, is not above a mile and a half in circuit, though it is 
| | | cC00omputed 
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computed to contain about 2000 Chriſtian ſlaves, 1 5,000 Few, and 
100,000 Mahometans ; of which thirty (at moſt) may be Renegades. 
It is ſituated upon the declivity of a hill, that faces the N. and N. 


} 


E. whereby the houſes rife fo gradually above each other, that there 
is ſcarce one but what, in one or other of thoſe directions, has a full 
proſpect of the ſea. The walls are weak and of little defence, un- 


leſs where they are further fecured (which is chiefly at the gates) by 
ſome additional fortification. The Cafſaubah, or citadel, built upon 
the higheſt part of the city towards the S. W. is of an octogonal fi- 


gure; each of the ſides in view having port-holes or embraſures, de- 


fended with cannon, A ditch formerly ſurrounded the whole city to 
the landward, which, at preſent, is almoſt entirely filled up, except at 
the weſt and ſouth gates, called Bab el wed, the gate of the river, and 


Bab Azoona : where it is ſtill of little conſequence or defence. But 


towards the ſea it 1s better fortified, and capable of making a more 
ſtrenuous defence. For the embraſures, in this direction, are all em- 
ployed : the guns are of braſs; and their carriages and other utenſils 
in good order. The battery of the Mole-Gate,. upon the eaſt angle 
of the city, is mounted with ſeveral long pieces of ordnance, 
one of which has ſeven cylinders, each of them three inches in dia- 
meter. Half a furlong to the W. 8. W. of the harbour, is the bat- 
tery of Fiſher's Gate, or The gate of the ſea, which, conſiſting of a 
double row of cannon, commands the entrance into the port, and 
the road before it. ” 


The port itſelf is of an oblong figure, a hundred and thirty fa- B port. 


thom long, and eighty broad. The eaſtern mound of it, which was 
formerly the and that gave name to the city, is well ſecured; by 
ſeveral fortifications. The Round Caſtle (built by the Spamards whilſt 


they were maſters of the ſand) and the two remote batteries, erected 


' within this century, are ſaid to_be homb-proef'; and have each of them 
their lower embraſures mounted with thirty-ſix pounders. But the 
middle battery, which appears to be the oldeſt,. is of the leaſt de- 
fence. Vet none of theſe fortifications are aſſiſted either with mines 
or advanced works; and as the ſoldiers, who are to guard and defend 


them, cannot be kept up to any regular courſe of duty and attendance, 


a few reſolute battalions, protected by a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, 
would find little difficulty to take them. 


There is very little within the city that merits the attention of the Few a. 
curious. Upon the tower of the great moſque we have ſome broken 74 Algiers | 


inſcriptions ; but the letters, though of a ſufficient bigneſs to be ſeen 


at a diſtance, are all of them either inverted or filled up to that de- 


gree with lime and white-waſh, that I could never particularly di- 
5 1 F | ſtinguiſh 
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GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SEA-COAST 
ſtinguiſh them. They may probably be the ſame with theſe follow- 
ing ones taken notice of by Gramaye. | | 


IVLIOCAESONLM.M.|PTOLO. IVB. F.. I. Is RxFVSETLETvs 
Il LEG. MAVRIT. . . P. G. MAVRIT. X. P. D. ONV. Mis. 


PRISCA F. ELIA POS.ICOH. IVL. M. F. IGram. Afr. illuſt. l. vii. c. i. 


The public buildings, ſuch as their hagnios, taſbareas, &c. their 
officers, ſuch as the mufty, kady, &c. the inhabitants, ſuch as Jews 
and Moors, &c. have been already ſufficiently deſcribed by other au- 
thors. The additions therefore which I have to make, will relate 
chiefly to the government; the army; the navy; and the political 
intereſts and alliances of his regency : but of theſe in their proper 


place. | 


Its former and Ty and Marmol inform us, that it was formerly called Meſgana, 


F WS os nn African family of that name. The preſent name, A Je- 


zeire (for ſo we ſhould pronounce it) ſignifies, in their language, The 
Nand; which was ſo called from being in the neighbourhood (not, 
as Leo wrongly ſuppoſes, of the Balearick iſlands, but) of the eaſtern 
mound of the harbour, which, before the time of the Turkiſh con- 


queſts, was ſevered from the continent. In their public letters and 


records, they ſtyle it, Al Ye-zeire Megerbie, i. e. The i/land in the weſt, 
to diſtin ih it from a city of the ſame name, near the Dardanelles, 
in the . ellago. | 


The hills and valleys round about Algiers are all over beautified : 


about Algiers. With gardens and e ee whither the inhabitants of better fa- 


ſhion retire, _ the heats of the ſummer-ſeaſon. They are little 
white houſes, ſhaded with a variety of fruit-trees and ever-greens ; 


which, beſides the ſhade and retirement, afford a gay and delightful 


proſpect towards the ſea. The gardens are all of them well ſtocked 
with melons, fruit, and pot-herbs of all kinds; and, (what is chiefly 
regarded in theſe hot climates) each of them enjoys a great com- 
mand of water, from the many rivulets and fountains which every 
where abound in this ſituation. The fountain-water made uſe of at 
Algters, univerſally eſteemed for its excellency, is likewiſe brought, 
through a long courſe of pipes and conduits, from the ſame ſources. 


The Haratch, Four miles to the S. E. of Algiers, we croſs the river Horatch, the 


or Savus. 


ancient Savus, that has a beautiful bridge lately built over it. Upon 


the banks we meet with the ruins of a Roman city, which bids fairer 


J Icostvu. than Algters to be the ancient Iegfium; placed by the Itinerary, as this 


is, XxLVII M. from Tipaſa, or Tef:fſad. Crofling afterwards the Ha- 


Temendfuſe, ,27eſo, another conſiderable ſtream, we arrive at J. emendfuſe, or Me 


The RusGu- 


N A Col. 


tafus, a low cape with a tabled land, as the mariners call a flat hil- | 
| lock, 
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lock, that riſes up in the middle of it. The Turks have here a ſmall 
caſtle for the ſecurity of the adjacent roads, once the chief ſtation of 
their navy; where we have ſtill the traces of an ancient Carbon; with 
ſeveral heaps of ruins, of the ſame extent with thoſe of Tefeſſad, and 
which have no leſs contributed to the fortifications of Algiers. The 
diſtance of fifteen Roman miles, betwixt theſe ruins and thoſe upon 
the Haratch, is the fame we find in the Finerary, between the Ru/- 
guniæ Colonia and Tcofium. Ruſgumta is the ſame with the Ruſtontum 
of Ptolemy ; the Ruthifia of Mela; and the Ruſconia of Pliny, and 
others. In an inſcription at Sour, the ancient Auzza, is called Col. 
 Ruſeumienfis. | | | 

After fording the rivers Regya, Budwowe, Corſoe, Merdaſ and Pert Jinnett. 
Vier, which run at no great dance from each other, and deſcend 
from the adjacent mountains of Atlas, we come to the little port Jin- 
nett; from whence a great quantity of corn is ſhipped off yearly for 
Chriſtendom. Jinnelt is a ſmall creek with tolerably good anchoring 
ground before it; and was probably Eariſis Mers' el Dajaje, 1. e. Mer el Da- 
Port of Hens. I was told that Jinnett, or Paradiſe, was given to this 1%. 
place on account of a row- boat, which was once very providentially . 
conducted within the creek, when the mariners expected every mo- 
ment to have periſhed upon the neighbouring rocks. The ſea-ſhore, . 
which from Algiers to Temendfuſe, and from thence to this place, is 
very little interrupted with rocks and precipices, begins now to be 
very rugged and mountainous : and among theſe eminences, ' three 
leagues farther to the E. we have the mouth of the Booherak, the 
eaſtern boundary of this province, 5 p 


_— —_ 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the moſt remarkable inland places and inhabitants of 
the Southern Province; together with the correſpondent 
fart of the Samara 


BE EE DA and Medea, the only inland cities of this province, Bleeda and 
are each of them about a mile in circuit; but their walls, which 8 E 
are chiefly of mud, perforated all over by Hornets, cannot much contri- az Laumwa, 
bute to their ſtrength and ſecurity. Some of their houſes are flat-roofed, 
others tiled, like thoſe of Maliana; with which they alſo agree, in 
being well watered, and in having all around them very fruitful 

| FS = gardens 

a 


REMARKABLE INLAND PLACES, etc 
rdens and plantations. A branch of an adjacent rivulet may be 


conducted through every houſe and garden at Bleeda; and at Medea, | 


the ſeveral conduits aqueducts that ſupply it with water, (ſome 
of which appear to be of Roman workmanſhip) are capable of being 
made equally commodious. Both theſe cities lie over againſt the 
mouth of the Ma- ſaſfran; viz. Bleeda at five leagues diſtance under 
the ſhade of Mount 4//as; and Medea three or four leagues on the 
other ſide of it. As Bleeda therefore and Medea lie nearly in the 
ſame meridian; as they are ſituated at a proper diſtance from the 
Hamam Mereega, the Aqua Calide Colonia of the ancients; as like- 


wile there is little difference betwixt the modern and what may be 


Jurjura, the 


| MONS FER. 


KATUS, 


Water, bordere 


preſumed to be their ancient names, we may well be induced to 
take the one for the Bida Colonia, the other for the Lamida of 
Ptolemy. Þ | Fs | | 
That part of Mount Atlas, which lies betwixt theſe cities, and 
reaches as far as Mount Furjura, is inhabited by numerous clans of 
Kabyles ; few of which, trom their rugged ſituation, have been made 
tributary to the Algerines. The Beni Sala and Haleel overlook Bleeda 
and the rich plains of the Mettijab; whilſt the Beni Selim and Hakefa 
ſometimes deſcend into the paſture ground, near the banks of the 
Biſbbeſh, or river of fennel, a great quantity of which grows upon 
the banks of it. Further to the caſtward, a branch of the Megrowa 
live, in a full proſpect of the extenſive plains of Hamza, over-againit 
Sour Guflan ; and beyond them are the D/hblowa and Bonganie, who 
have below them, to the ſouthward, the fertile plains of the Ca/toolah, 
noted for the feeding and breeding up of cattle. Not far from the 
Caſtoolab are the Kabyles of Mount Jurjura; of which the Beni Alia 
are the chiefeſt on the N. fide, as the Beni Yala are on the 8. 
urjura, the higheſt mountain in Barbary, is as noted and con- 
ſpicuous a landmark in this province, as Vannaſbresſe is in the weſtern. 
It is at leaſt eight leagues long; and, if we except a pool of good 
T round with arable ground, that lies near the middle 
of it, the whole, from one end to another, is a continued range of 


naked rocks and precipices. In the winter ſeaſon the ridge of this 


mountain is always covered with ſnow ; and it is further remarkable, 
that whilſt the inhabitants of the one ſide of it, carry on an heredi- 
tary and implacable animoſity with thoſc of the other; yet, by con- 
ſent, this border of ſnow puts a full ſtop to all hoſtilities during that 


inclement ſeaſon ; which, like thoſe of the cranes and pigmies, as 


related by the poct, are renewed with freſh vigour in the ſpring : 
Higger d' boy Taye nary ie mrePteala, II. . V. 7. 


Juijura, 
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Nujura, as well from it's extraordinary ruggedneſs, as from the 
| ſtuation of it betwixt (Ruſucurium or) Dellys and (Saldis or) Bowjerah, 
ſhould be the Mons ferratus *, taken notice of -by the geographers of 
the middle age. OF eee WY 

If we return again to the weſtward, we ſhall find, at five leagues Te ro of 
diſtance to the S. of Medea, the Titterie Doſb, as the Turks call Titterie. 
Hadjar Titterie, or rock of Titterie; a remarkable ridge of precipices, 
four leagues in length; and, if poſſible, even more rugged than 
Jurjura. Upon the ſummit there is a large piece of level ground, 
with only one narrow road leading up to it, where, for their greater 
ſecurity, the Welled Eiſa have their granaries. Beyond the Welled 
Eiſa are the encampments of the Welled In-anne, the principal Arabs 
of the diſtrict of Titterie, properly fo called, which lies in the neigh- 
bourhood only of this mountain. 
It will be difficult perhaps to determine the meaning and im 
of the appellation Tifterie, as this province is called. Probus in 
his obſervations upon Virgil, makes Tityrus, the name of one of his 
ſhepherds, to ſignify, in the African language, a he-goat. The fame 
interpretation, among others, is given to Tztyrus by the Greek Scho- 
liaft * upon Theocritus. We likewiſe ſee upon ſome of the Etruſcan 
medals, an animal, not unlike a fawn or a kid, with [ACATV+4}] 


Tutere for the Legend“; that particular piece of money being perhaps 

denominated, as Pecunia in general was from Pecus, from the animal 

there exhibited. But the people of this diſtrict informed me, that 

Titerie, or Itterie, was one of their words for cold or bleak ; a cir- ED 

cumſtance indeed, which, in the nights and mornings eſpecially, I | 

often experienced to be very applicable to this region; and ſo far 2 

may well juſtify the etymology. | | 
Burg Hamza, or the cattle of Hamza, where there is a Turk:/þ Burg 3 

garriſon of one Suffrab5, is ſituated two leagues to the ſouthward of Jin be win, 

the rich plains of that name, and five to the eaſtward of the rock Auzia. 


of Tilterie. It is built out of the ruins of the ancient Auzza, called 


: Vid. Peuting. Tab. Aithic. &c. 

* Tityri et Mielibœi perſonas de Theecrito ſumpſit (Virgilins) ſed tamen ratio hæc 
nominum eſt: Hircus Lilycd lingua Tityrus appellatur, &c. Prob. gramm. de Bucol. 
car minis ratione. Vid. & Pomponit Sabini annot, in 1 Eclogam Fire. Bucol. 

3 Tas agyss, Titvess Atyyc!i, viv d ovoua toiv α,?& u, ate -l, , . 8 

Xa ie . ANA. dv xverov d Titveas, Tivts d Pei ors Eeralwos ric, 
* Tnehldrne. ANA & tes T PAT OT Z, trige rds gruess, &c. Schol. 
in 3 Idyll. Theacr. | . | | | 

+ Vid. Dempſt. Hetrur, reg. tab, 1x. fig. 4. 

5 Suffrah, the common name, among the Al7crines, for a band or company of 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, conſiſting for the molt part of twenty perſons, including a cook, 


2 5 
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by the Arabs Sour, or Sour Guflan, i. e. the walls of the antilopes, A 
great part of this ancient city, fortified, at proper diſtances, with 
little ſquare turrets, is ſtill remaining; and ſeems to have been little 
more « a ſix furlongs in circuit. | 5 5 
Tacituss has left us a very juſt deſcription of this place. For 
Auzia was built upon a ſmall plat of level ground, every where 
ſurrounded with ſuch an unpleaſant mixture of naked rocks, and 
barren foreſts, that, through the whole courſe of my travels, I ſcarce 
ever met with a more gloomy and melancholy ſituation. Menander, 
as he is quoted by Foſephus 5, mentions an African city of this name, 
built by 1thobaal, the Tyrian : though Bochart ſeems ? to doubt, 
whether the Phænicians were at all acquainted with the inland parts 
of Africa. Yet provided we could rely upon the tradition recorded 
by Procopius 5, that a number of Canaanites fled from Foſhua into the 
weſtermoſt parts of Africa, (ſome of which, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
might have reſted at this place) nothing, I preſume, can be objected 
againſt the ruggedneſs of the ſituation ; inaſmuch as ſuch an one, 
from the very nature of it, would not only be the propereſt for the 
firſt ſettlement of a colony, but for the future ſafety and ſecurity of it. 
Due regard might have been had to this circumſtance in the found- 
ing of Capſa, Feriana, and other cities of Africa, which will be 
hereafter taken notice of ; whoſe founders muſt otherwiſe have made 
an improper choice, provided they were guided by any other conſi- 
deration than the natural ſtrength of the ſituation. 
We have at Sour the following inſcriptions. 


Upon a fone adorned with figures and garlands. | 


AVZ1O DEO GENIO ET CONSERVATORI COL-- 
J%%h%d . ĩ 8 


ſteward, and Oda Baſba, or lieutenant : ſo called from being ſuch a number or meſs, 
as for the conveniency of eating, can fit about one [, Suffrah] table, This was 
like the Contubernizm of the Romans, though conſiſting of no more than ten perſons, 
who lived in one papilio (pavilion) or barrack ; as theſe Turks live under the ſame 
tent, The Decanus, who commanded the former, anſwers to the Oda Baſba, who 
commands the latter. | * 5 

Nec multo poſt adfertur Numidas apud Caſtellum ſemirutum, ab ipſis quondam 
incenſum, cui nomen Auzea, poſitis mapalibus conſediſſe fiſos loco, quia vaſtis circum 
ſaltibus claudcbatur. Tacit, annal. l. iv. 5 

Oro [Ithobalus] xd Berguy Txrios vl in) Seni A,ννẽ (vel 
disjunctis vocibus Adça Tv) & AGvy. of. Antig. Jud. l. viii. c. 7. 

7 Sed Mediterranea hæc oppida, tot millibus a Phenice diſſita non videntur quic- 
quam habere commune cum Auza Ithobuli. Boch. Chan, I. i. c. 24. | 
* Procop. De bell. Vandal. |: ii. c. 20. 


Upon 
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Upon the end of a weeks" a quarter of a mile from the city. 


AANBVS HOC SACRVM CERTA PI 
ETATE RESOLVO HOC NOVELLVS EGO 
MATRI FILIOQVE SEPVL+S VALENFAA FBI. 
DIGNO DVLCISSIMA MATER NOMEN 
VIGET ECCE TWM IN FTYO CLARVM 
DNVM NATVRAE MERITS DE CARMINE 
SIGNO FELIX ECCE SOLVM ECT HAEC DYVO 
NOMINA CARA EXTRICATE FILI AD 
PLANCTVS AVIAE DLENTI 

" AELIA VALENTINA VIXIT ANNIS LV 
IVLIVS EXTRICATVS VIXIT XII 


en a moulded flone. 


Q GARGILIO "QB. > en 
PRAEF.COH -:- ir 
T-RIB.CQ\.- . = 
AMIL PRAE. COH. SING ET VEX 
EQQ MAVROR IN TERRITORIO 
AVZIENSI PRETENDENTIVM 
DEC DVARVM COLL AVZIEN 
SIS ET RVSCVNIENSIS ET PAT 
PROV OB INSIGNEM IN CI. 
VES AMOREM ET SINGVLA 
REM E RGA PATRIAM ADFEC 
TIONEM ET QVOD EIVS VIR 
TVTE AC VIGILANTIA FA 
RAXEN REBELLIS CVM SA 
TELLITIBVS SVIS FVERIT 
CAPTVS ET INTERFECTVS 
ORDO COL AVZIENSIS 
INSIDIIS BAVARVM DE 
CEPTO PPFDD VIII KAL 
FE B R. PR. CCXXIs. 


9 v Provided Mauritania was. made a Roman colony, A. U. C. 721, and before Chr m 
32, then the defeat of Faraxen here recorded, but no where mentioned in the Roman 
hiſtory, will fall in with the clxxaix year of our Chri/tian gra; or with the eleventh. 
of L. Septimius Severus. Mauritania was likewiſe divided into two e by che 
Emperor — A. U. C. 795 A. D. 42. 


Upon 
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Upon a moulded ſtone in half foot letters. _ 
IVLIAE ö 
AVG VS 
TAE A AR] 
CAESA 
RIS ET; 
CASRO 
RVM 


A few miles to the ſouthward of Sour, we enter upon Gætulia; 
Jibbel Deera. the firſt remarkable place whereof, in this direction, is Jihbel Detra, 
The river Where the river Jin-enne has its ſources; which, after it has run 
Jin-enne. about xxx M. through a dry ſandy foil, loſes itſelf gradually in the 
| Shott, Moſt of the Getulian Arabs, who dwell upon the banks of 
it, are Zwowrah, as they call the children and dependents of their Ma- 
rab-butts; who, like thoſe of the ſame denomination in all the 
Mabometan dominions, enjoy great privileges, and have their poſſeſ- 
Welled Seedy ſions free from taxes. The Walkd Seedy Eeſa, the northermoſt of 
Keſa, theſe communities, have the Cubba *, or ſepulchre of their Futelar 
ſaint, at the diſtance of five leagues from Souͥn; and there is hard by 
it, on the one fide, a large rock, upon which Seedy Heſu was daily 
Ain Kidran. accuſtomed to offer up his devotions: on the other, is the Ain 
| Kidran, or fountain of tar, ſuppoſed to have been miraculouſly be- 
ſtowed upon them by this their progenitor ; which they conſtantly 

uſe inſtead of common tar, in falving their camels, and other uſes. 
Welled Seedy Six leagues farther, are the Welled Seedy Hagjeras, called fo from 
Hadjers®. another of theſe Marab-butts. Here the Jin-enne changes its name 
into that of the Wed el Ham, i. e. the river of carnage, from the 
number of people that have been, at one time or other, drowned in 
Welled Scedy the fording of it. A little higher, is Seedy Braham Aflemmy, and his 
Braham Aſ- offspring, who ſpread themſelves to Hirmam, a noted Daſhktrah, in 
33 the way to Bogſadudub; at which place the palin brings forth its fruit 

do perfection. | 7 | 


1 Cubbah, 5, Fornix, concameratum opus & tale ſacellum. Gol. in voce, from 
whence perhaps the cupola of the later architetts, The Marab-butts are generally buried 
under one of theſe buildings, which have frequently an oratory annexed to them; and 
ſometimes a dwelling-houſe, endowed with certain rents for the maintenance of 4 number 
of Thul-by, [ -r whe are to ſpend their time in reading and devotion, I have 
Nen ol ſaruad, where there is an inſtitution of this kind, that then the place, including 
the Kubbab, the Oratory, Cc. is called the Zwowah of ſuch or ſuch a Marab-butt. 


Yibbel 


OF THE SOUTHERN PROVINCE: - 44 
*Yibbel Seilat lies about ſeven leagues to the weſtward of Py Jibbel Seilat. 
Braham ; and twelve leagues farther, in the ſame direction, are F | 
[ Theivats el Gannim pe Sheep-cliffs, called likewiſe Ede Tepelaar, or Theneate el 

The ſeven Hills, by the Turks. Theſe are ſituated over againſt the Gannim. 

Burgh Swaary and the Titterie Doſh, at thirteen leagues diſtance. A 

little way beyond the Seven Hills, are the eminences and ſalt-pits of 

Zaggos, after which are the Saar, and the Zeckar, two noted moun- 775 ak 

tains; this twelve, the other five leagues to the ſouthward of Zaggos. M. Zeckar. 
Theſe, with many other rugged and mountainous diſtricts in the Sa- 

Vara, very well illuſtrate wht Strabo may be ſuppoſed to mean by 

the yj r Tails ] The mountainous country of the Gætulians. 

Six leagues to the E. of the Zeckar, 1s Hythe 1 ef Bothmah; ſo called del bon 
perhaps from The broad or open turpentine trees, that grow upon the 

ſpot. Seven leagues from thence to the N. is Thyte el Bo-tum, i. e. Thyte el Bo- 

The thick or ſhady turpentine tree, as it is propably named, in contra- . 

diſtinction to the then Theſe are two noted ſtations of the Beni 

Mezzab, and other Gerulans, in their journeyings to Agiers. 

At Herba, a heap of ruins a little to the eaſtward of Fythe el Both- Hera. 

mah, are the ſources of Wed el Shai-er, i. e. The Barley-river, a con- Wed el 

ſiderable ſtream of this part of Gætulia. The courſe of it, from Sbaf er. 

Herba to the Daſhkrah of Booferjoone, is ten leagues in a N. N. E. Booferjoone, 

direction. At a little diſtance from Booferyoone, below a ridge of 

hills, there are other ancient ruins called Gahara. Beſides the palm, Gahara. 

which grows in this parallel to perfection, Bogferjoone is noted alſo 

for apricots, figs, and other fruit. 

To the N. of Bogferjoone, the Wed el Shai-er acquires the name of Wed el Mai- 
Mailah, from the ſaltneſs of its water: and paſſing afterwards to the om | 
E. of Ain Difla, or Defaily, i. e. The Fountain of Oleanders, it loſes in Detail 
itlelf in the Shot. Over this fountain hangs the. mountain Mais Mont Mai- 
herga, the noted haunt of leopards, ſerpents, and other noxious . 
animals. 

Six leagues to the S. of Hybe el Bothmah, are Gumra and Amoura, Gumra. 

two Daſhkras, with their ſprings and fruit-trees. Beyond them, at ou. 
a greater diſtance to the S. W. is the Ain Maithie; and then Dim- Dimmidde, 
midde, which, with the Daſbkrahs of the Low-aate, nine leagues far- Low-aue. | 
ther to the W. are the moſt conſiderable villages of this part of Gæ- 
| tulia. They have likewiſe in all theſe Places, large plantatidete: ob 
palms, and other fruit-trees. | 

The numerous families'of Maithie, Noile, and Mel-lecke, with their The Arabs of 
ſeveral ſubdiviſions and dependents, range all over this 1 from l.“ 


1 Viz. 2 gs latum efficere., Gol. E . 
G | the 
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REMARKABLE MARITIME PLA c Es, et. |} 
the Burg Swaary and the river Jin-enme, to the Daſhkras of the 


The Ammer. L,,w-aate and Ammer, who fpread themſelves over a mountainous 


diſtrict, a great way to the weſt ; the ſame probably with the Mons 
Phruraſus of the old geography. | + 2 


Beni Mezzab. The villages of the Beni Mezzab are ſituated thirty five leagues to 


Gardeiah. 


Bery-gan. 


Grarah, 


Some of the weſtern branc 
little known in the modern ſyſtems of geography. 


MzLanoo 


The general de- | 
fſeription of this 


þ1 ovince, 


the 8. of the Low-aate and Ammer, which, having no rivulets, are 


ſupplied altogether with well- water. Garde:ah, the capital, is the 
fartheſt to the W. Bery- gan, the next conſiderable Daſblrab, is nine 
leagues to the E. and Grarab, the neareſt of them to Wurglab, has 
the like diſtance and ſituation with reſpect to Bery-gan. The Ben! 
Mezzab, notwithſtanding they pay no tribute to the Agerines; and. 
being of the ſect of the Melabi, are not permitted to enter their 
—_ ; yet they have been from time immemorial the only perſons: 
v 

their ſhambles with proviſions. It may be farther obſerved of theſe 
ſons of Mezzab, that they are generally of a more ſwarthy com- 
plexion than the Gætulians to the northward ; and as they he ſepa- 


rated from them by a wide inhoſpitable deſert, without the leaſt tra- 


ces of dwellings, or even the footſteps of any living creatures, they 
may be in all agar wg (as it will be elſewhere obſerved) the moſt 
of the Melanogetuli, fo much ſought after, and fo. 


* 


. CHAP. VIL Ee 
Of the ſea-coaft of that part of the Mauritania Cæſarien- 


ſis and Numidia, called the Eaſtern Province, or the g 


province of Conſtantina. 


HIS province, which lies betwixt the meridians of the rivers 
' Booberak and Zaine, is nearly equal to the other two in ex- 
tent; being upwards of k xx M. in length, and more than a hun- 
dred in breadth, The tribute likewiſe collected by this viceroy. is 
proportionably greater. For whilſt the Tz#terie bey brings every year 
into the treaſury of Alters little more than twelve thouſand dollars ; 


and the Tlemſan bey trom forty to fifty thouſand ; the viceroy of C- 


* dollar of Algier, Tunis, &c, paſſeth uſually for three ſhillings and four-pence or 


fix-pence ; and of the like value are the aſlanee or current dollars of the Levant. 


ſtantina 


o are employed in their ſlaughter-houſes, and who have furniſhed A 
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1 THE Pavincs OF CONSTANTINA. 
Pankina pays in never leſs chan 9 2 r a hundred 
- thouſand. 


| from thence almoſt entire os fi Bona, is rocky and mountainous, an- 
- \wering very appoſitely to 


. ſame bigneſs. 


title of Bl Aua i. e. The high or lofty, 
as Hbul, ede has called it. In this rugged Gtuation 1 have. already taken 
notice of the mouth of the Booberak, which is made up of a number 
of branches, like the Shelhf and Maſaffran ; and is hkewiſe of the At 


+43 


The ſea-coaſt of this 3 from the en to Baujeiab, and The fea cooff 


Anas. 


44 PÞ 
. * 
- 


24 


At a league's diſtance from the mouth of this river, is is Delhs, o or e 


 Teddeles, according to Leo and the ſea-charts, It is a ſmall town, , 


built out of the ruins of an ancient city, partly at the foot, partly | 
upon the declivity of a high mountain; by which token of antiquity, 
it ſhould be the Ruſucurium of Pliny ; the Ruſuccore of Ptolemy, and 
- the, Ruſuccuro of Peutinger's tables. In a wall juſt over the harbour, we 
have a ſmall niche, with an image placed in it, in the attitude of a 
 Madma; but the features and 1 are defaced. _ 
Paſſing afterwards by the port of the Zwfrone, commonly called 
Mens ei Fabm, or the port of charcoal; and doubling cape Aſb-aune- 
mon-kar, where ſtood the ancient V. abar ; the next — place 


is the Mettſe-coube, or perforated rock, which anſwers to the TraTON Mettecoue, 


of Ptolemy in the import of the name, though not in fituation. The 
" Spaniſh prieſts, who have been for many ages ſettled at Agiers, as 

Father Confeſiors to the ſlaves, have — a tradition, — at Ray 
mund Lully, in his miſſion to Africa, was wont to retire frequently 
to this cave for meditation. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the Mettſe-coube, | is the port of Boujeiah, 
called by Strabo the port of Sarda, or Salda rather, which is much ©? 
larger than either that of Warron or Arzew. It is formed, however, 
in the fame manner, by a neck of land that runs out into the ſea. 
A great part whereof was formerly faced with hewn ſtone; over 
which likewiſe an aqueduct was conducted, for the greater conveni- 
vu of ſupplying the port with water. But, at preſent, the wall, 
| ueduct, and the baſons, where the water diſcharged itſelf, are 

all of them deſtroyed: and the tomb of See Buſgree, one of the 
tutelar ſaints of Bocheiab, i is the only thing for ich it is menen 


able. 
Bogjeiah, or Bugia, as the modern geographers write it, is built The ſituation 


Rvusvcv- 
IUM. 


p rov. 


e, 


upon the ruins of a large city, in the ſame manner and in a like 7 x cih. 


mountainous ſituation with Dellys, though of thrice the circuit. Be- 
ſides the caſtle, upon the ſummit of the hill, which commands the 
6 whole city there are two others at the bottom of it, for the ſecurity 
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The garriſon, 


REMARKABLE MARITIMAOFF acts, we. 


of the port: where ſeveral breachgg Aufl remain in the walls, made 


by the cannon-balls that were red againſt them by Sir Edward Spragg 
orable expedition againſt this place. Vid. 
Vol. IV. p. 191. e „ 

Boujeigh is one of the garriſoned towns of this kingdom, where 
three Sufrahs conſtantly reſide; yet they are of ſo little conſequence, 


that the Goryah, the Towah, and other neighbouring Kabyles, lay it 


The mark, 


under a perpetual blockade. Every market-day eſpecially, ſtrange 


diſorders are occaſioned by theſe factious clans. All the morning in- 


deed, while the market continues, every thing is tranſacted with the 


utmoſt peace and tranquillity ; but, immediately afterwards, the whote 


place is in an uproar and confuſion ; and the day rarely ends without 


The trade. 


tome flagrant inſtance of rapine and barbarity. 555 
The Boujeians carry on a conſiderable trade in plowſhares, mat- 


tocks, and ſuch like utenſils as they forge out of the iron, dug out 
of the adjacent mountains. Great quantities likewiſe of oil and wax, 
brought down every market-day by the Kabyles, are ſhipped off for 
the Levant, and ſometimes for Europe. 1 


Boujeiah, The Bowjeiah, lying at the diſtance of xc1 Roman miles, (according to 


SALD a Col, 


the Itinerary) or 1* 45 (according to Ptolemy) from Dellys.or Ruſu- 
curium, may be well taken for the ancient Sa/az ; though the latter 


is vaſtly miſtaken in placing it in lat. 32 30“; i. e. 4 15” too far to 


the ſouthward. Abulfeda alſo, though nearer to the truth, yet, in 
giving to it 34 of N. lat. throws it 2 48“ too far to the 8. Bowjerah 
Rios the only city of this part of Barbary, that is taken notice of 


* 


| The 0 of 
Boujeiah, The be the 


Nasava. 


by Abulfeda, will give us room to ſuſpect, that Algiers was eith 
built, or of little conſideration in his time. ith Merit 1 
A large river runs a little to the eaſtward of Bowjezah; which may 

Nous of Ptolemy. It is of a very great extent; and, if we 
except the plains of Hamza and Setcef, the whole country, which is 
watered by ſevered branches of it, is very rocky and- mountainous ; 


4M 


thereby occaſioning ſuch a number and variety of torrents, particu- 


larly in the winter ſeaſon, that infinite loſſes and calamities are daily 
ſuſtained by the inhabitants. The Beni Boo-Maſoude, who live near 
the mouth of it, have frequent occaſion to make this complaint ; 
where we may very juſtly apply the beautiful deſcription that Horace 


has left us of the Tiber. 
— Cetera flumin:i . 
Kitu feruntur, nunc medio alveo . 
Cum pace delabentis Etruſcum 


VV » bn mare, nuuc Japides adi 
Rt Stirpeſque 


IN THE PROVINCE OF CONSTANTINA.. 
Stirpeſque raptas, & pecus, & er | | 


 ,Vohoventts:una, non fine montiu mn 
4.4.1 Clamore, vicinægue Sybug : al 14239 aalen & 266 
 Qeum fera diluvies quietos Near 


Vrritat amnes. &c. Lib. iii. Carm. Od. 29. 


The W or e another large river at a mall diftance 3 ſou- 
from the Naſava, ſeparates the diſtricts of the Beni Jab and the Beni e. Are 
Maad. The nick-name of Sheddy (i, e. Monkey) that was given two ai 


centuries ago, by the Beni e to the Sheck or chief of the Beni 00 5 4 if | 


Tah, occaſioned that bloody and irreconcileable animoſity which has 

ever ſince ſubſiſted bas them. The greateſt part of the oaken 

plank and timber, that is made uſe of! in the docks. of Avery is 

ſhipped off from the Man-ſou-reah. . 2 * 
Fel, the Igilgili of the ancients, lies a litle og the cape that ] a or” 

forms the eaſtern boundary of the gulph of Bowjerab. , There is no- 19 8 

thing left us of this ancient city, except a few miſerable houſes and 
a ſmall fort, where the Turks have a garriſon of one Syffrah. It will 

not, I preſume, be diſputed that Bowezah and Jijel are the Salde ane 

Tgilgili of the ancients: though it may be difficult to reconcile the 275 

thirteen leagues, which, in travelling along the ſea- coaſt, we find 

| betwixt them, with the 2% of Ptolemy, or with the ninety three Ro- 
man miles of the Itinerary. © Ptolemy likewiſe places Igilgili half a 

degree to the ſouthward of Saldæ, in a ſituation quite contrary to that 

of Jijel, which lies 12“ more to the northward. /- This circumſtance, - 

together with the diſtance of Dccxxx111 M. which Agathemer places 

betwixt 2 PA, (as he calls it) and Maſha, now Marſeilles,” in 

the gulph of Narbonne, inſtead of cccc at the moſt, as it ſhould be, 

are other inſtances, weng many already given, of dhe eee of 

the ancient geography. eee 
The Wed el Kibeer, i. e. The, Great River, the Ampſaga * of. che The Wed el 


ancients, falls into the ſea ten leagues to the E. of Jiſel. Beyond it OW Fa 


are the Sebba Rous, or Seven Capes, where the Sinus Numidicus may or Aura 


be ſuppoſed to begin; where likewiſe the river Zhoora has its infux. 
The Welled Attyab, and. the Beni Friganah, the two princi ipal clang Welled At- 


of the Sebba Rows, drink of this river, and dwell, ngt, like, other Ka- Ben Fri 15 


es, in little mud-walled hovels, but in; caves, which ey them- nab 
elves have either ſcouped out of the rocks, or found ready made to 
their hands. When any veſſel, either in the courſe of failing, or by Tai barba- 
diſtreſs of weather, bo ror _ coaſt, theſe inhoſpitable N — 


NCI ERC * 


5 e Ger, Ce} I 4. 3 6 2h Arabic Fo? ale, - 
tum et amplum ſonat. Bick, Chan, I. i. e. 24. N 7 * 
0 4 © imme- 
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— 4 * * * a 
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4 GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SEA:COAST 
immediately ſtart out of their holes, and running down to the cliffs 
of the ſhore, which they cover with their multitudes, they throw 
out a thouſand execrable wiſhes that God would deliver it into their 
hands. And probably the name of Bajarome or Catamite, was firſt 
given by the 1/a/ian geographers to theſe: capes, in conſideration of 
 _____ the brutal and inhuman qualities of the inhabitants 
2 3 The Tritum of Strabo, and the Metagunium of "Mela, anſwer to 
Tir run theſe promontories. And indeed; the Metagonium: of Strabo, in be- 
Promont. ing placed at the diſtance of three thouſand furlongs from Carthage 
Me Nova, or Carthagena, according to its preſent name, will much bet- 
5 ter agree with this place, than with the Ras el Harſpfa, as it has al- 
ready been taken notice of. e oonas . 
| pps Cull, the Cops Magnus, or Cullu of the ancients, another maritime 
| Magnus, or. garriſon of the Agerines, is ſituated under the eaſtermoſt of theſe 
Curl. capes, XVIII M. from the Great River. It is in the ſame miſerable 
condition with el, and with as few antiquities to boaſt of. The 
ſmall haven that lies before it, is in the ſame faſhion, though more 
capacious than that at Dellys, from which the adjacent city might re- 
The river Ze- ceive its name 2. Here the river Ze-amah has its influx 
| 28 os | Sgigata, the ancient Rigſicada, called likewiſe Stora in the ſea- 
Kora, The Charts, is of a greater extent than Cull, and diſcovers more tokens of 
\Rvnicava. antiquity; though a few ciſterns, converted at preſent into magazines 
for corn, are the only remains of it. The author of the Finerary, 
in laying down Lx . betwixt Chulli and this place, more than 
doubles the real diſtance betwixt them. The adjacent rivulet may 
be well taken for the Tapſas * of Segqugſe n. 
Port Gavetto. Five leagues to the N. E. of Sgigata, is the little port of Gavetto; 
Ras Hadeed. and then, after doubling Ras Hadted, i. e. The Cape of Iron, four 
leagues further, which is the eaſtern boundary of the Sinus Numidicus, 
TH The we arrive at the iſland Tucku/h, with a village of the ſame name ſitu- 
© atedover-againſt it, upon the continent. This was probably the Tu- 
ceeatua of the Itinerary, and the Tucaccia of Thuanus (I. vii. in principio). 
Ras el Ham- Leaving this iſland and village, we double Cape Hamrab, or the Red 
_— Hir- Promontory, the Hippi Promontorium of the ancients: and paſſing by 
tte little port Barber, called, by the Europeans, Port Genoeſe, we ar- 
Bona or Blaid rive at Bona; known to the Moors by the name of Blaid el Aneb, or 
el Aneb, he Town of Fujebs, from the plenty of fruit which is gathered in the 
neighbourhood. Bona is, without doubt, a corruption of Hippo or 
Hiippona; though we are not to look for that ancient city here, where 
Vis. a M Culla, Portus, tuta navium Statio, unde Ttalerum Scala. Vid. 
* Tapſai Africe fl. juxta Ruficadem, Vib. Sequeſt, de flumin, 
hg @# © | 
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* name is preſerved; but among a heap of ruins a mile farther" to 
the ſouth. Leo informs us, that Blaid el Aneb was built out of theſe 
ruins of Hippona; and it is certain, if we except one or two of the — 
ſtreets, that are made with cauſeways, after the Roman manner, the 4 
_ reſt might have been the later work of the'Mahometans. Bona there- „%% 
fore may be rather the Apbradiſium of Proleny, which he places 1 5, a 8 
to the N. of Hippo; as the Cohnia, joined with it in the tables, will. | 
according to Cellarius, (1 iv. o. $5) be an appellation more fuitable to 
the Atter 5 f 
Bana, beſides its expiaciags habiae to the E had formerly 2 con- T= ports and 
venient little port under the very walls of it to the ſouthward; but ape 
by the conſtant diſcharge of ballaſt into the one, and neglecting „ | 
cleanſe the other, both of them are every day rendred leſs ſafe and 
commodious. However a great quantity of corn, wool, hides, and 
wax, are every year permitted to be ſhipped off from this place; 
which, by proper care and eneouragement, mi ight become the moft 
flouriſhing city in Barbary ; as by removing the rubbiſh, repairin 
the old ruins, and introducing a apply of freſh water, which is much 
wanting, it would be one of the moſt convenient and delightful, 7 
| Betwixt Blaiu el Aneb and the ancient Hi po, we have a low 1 The ancient 
marſhy plain, which appears to be an acquiſition from the ſea, and be Hip- 
might have therefore been formerly the haven of Hippo. The ner“ 
Boo-jeemah, which has a bridge of Roman workmanſhip built over it, 28. : 
runs along the weſtern ſide of this marſh ; as the Serbouſe, a much Boojeemah =. 
larger river, does to the eaſtward: both of them having their influx* a as 
together into the ſea. They both of them likewiſe are very ſubje& to 
inundations; and bringing along with them, at theſe times, a great 1 
many roots and trunks of trees, and leaving them afterwards upon 
the neighbouring ſhore, might have firſt occaſioned, as I have men- 
tioned, this addition of land to the continent. The low ſituation of 
the adjacent country, and the inundations conſequent thereupon „ ſuf⸗ 
ficiently juſtify the etymology which Bochart * has left us of Hr 6M 
The ruins of this ancient city are ſpread over the neck of lan eg nin 
lies betwixt theſe rivers; which near the banks is plain and level, but 33 Ra- 
᷑liſes 0 ee to a ee clevatiqn. W are about og A G1Us. 
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tereſt in keeping up ſuch a profitable tradition) for the convent of St. 

Auſtin, This city was called Hippo Regius, not only in contradiſtinc- 

tion to the Hippo Zarytus, but from being one of the royal cities of 

the Numidian kings. For Silius Talicus acquaints us; that it was 

formerly one of their favourite ſeats: and indeed, if a city ſtrong and 

warlike ; * commodiouſly ſituated, as well for trade and commerce, 

as for hunting and diverſion; that enjoyed a healthful air, and took 

in, at one view, the ſea, a ſpacious: harbour, a diverſity of moun- 

tains loaded with trees, and plains cut through with rivers, could en- 

| gage the affections of the Numidian kings, Hippo had all this to re- 
| commend it. VÜPHV[f | e 

The Mafragg, The Sei-bouſe and Ma-fragg, the principal rivers betwixt Hippo 
er RuBRICA- and Tabraca, anſwer to the Armua and Rubricatus of the ancients. 

ze Thuanus (1. vii. p. 612.) ſeems to have been very little acquainted 

with the courſe of the latter, in conducting it, below the prumonto- 

rium e into the gulph Of Crean od 15 FE TH ord 

Cape Rosa. Doubling Cape Roſa, five leagues from the Mafragg to the N. E. 

Baſtion, we turn into the Ba/ion ; where there is a ſmall creek, and the 

ruins of a fort, that gave occaſion to the name. | The factory of 

the French African company, had formerly their ſettlement. at this 

place: but the unwholeſomeneſs of the ſituation, occaſioned by the 

neighbouring ponds and marſhes, obliged them to remove to La 

La Calle. Calle, another inlet, three leagues farther to the eaſt ; where thoſe 

. gentlemen have a magnificent houſe and garden, three hundred 

Coral fiſhers, a company of ſoldiers, ſeveral pieces of ordnance, and 
a place of arms. Beſides: the advantage of the coral fiſhery, and of 

the whole trade of the circumjacent country, they have al at Bona, 

Tuckuſh, Sgigata, and Cull, the monopely of corn, wool, hides, and 

wax ; for which they pay yearly to the government of Algrers, to 

the Kaide of Bona, and to the chiefs of the neighbouring Arabs, 

thirty thouſand dollars, i. e. about five thouſand; guineas of our 

money; a trifling ſum for ſuch great privileges. The Baſtion, 

and La Calle, are, I preſume, too near each other to be taken for 


* 


the Diana and Nalpotes of the Tinerary, which however we are to 
look for in this ſituation. | | , HRS 


The maritime Among the principal inhabitants of the maritime parts of Numidia, 
clan: of Nu- we have along the banks of the Zeamab, the Beni-Melect:: and after 


midia. 


them the Reramnab, Taabnah, and Beni Minnab, who, with the 
Hajaitah and Senhadgah, the Bedoweens of Porto Gavetto and Ras 


* Antiquis dilectus regibus Hippo. I. ili. W. e en 11.95 07 ee oo e eech 
Ee ToAw Nypudar lay vear, 4 Yandory NHC, ap-, , 3 Innav | 
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Hadend, are the chief communities of the Sinns Numi dic or gulph 
of Stora. But the mountains from Tuckuſh.to Bona, and the plains 
from thence to the Ma-fragg, are cultivated by the citizens of Bona. 


The Mer: ntinued to live in this ſituation from the 
time of J. Leon, are the Bedyrerns of the champain country betwixt 


the Ma-fragg and the Baſtion. Beyond them are the Mazoulah, 


who have an unwholſome diſtrict, full of ponds and marſhes, quite 
up to the Nadies. Theſe, a miſchievous plundering tribe, like the 
reſt who live upon the frontiers, ſpread themſelves from the Med el 
Erg, to the mountains of Ta-barka; where the river. Zaine, the 
ancient Tuſod,\the-eaſtern boundary of this, province, has its ſources. 


Zaine, in the language of the neighbouring Kabyles, ſignifies an 73; river 


cak tree'; a word of the fame" import nearly with Thabraca} or Tales, 
Tabraca, as the ancient city, built upon the weſtern banks of it, was © —_ 


called. Leo indeedꝭ and others upon his autho 


rity, call it CuibGb 


barbar, i. e. the river Barbar, and deduce it from the ei city 'Urbs; which = 


lies a great way to the ſouthward. But this river is k non by no 
ſuch name at preſent; neither ate its fountains at any 
ſtance than the adjacent mountains Tabarca, as it is noẽC called, 


has a ſmall fort to defend it, but can boaſt ofifew —— 
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poſſeſſion of 9% a of 


the little iſland that lies before Tabarca, at the mouth of che Zame, Tabarca, 
ever ſince the time of the famous Andrea Doria, to whom the 7 2 ler from the 


niſcans gave it, with the ſolemn conſent of the Gram Segnor;" in 

ranſom for onę of their princes, whom Andrea had taken captive. 
This place is Acfended by a ſmall caſtle, well armed, and in mo 
order, and protected the coral-fiſhery, which was carried on in theſe 
ſeas. But, A. D. 1740, that monſter of 
reigning king of Tunis, took it by treachery from the Gnεiν; and; 
e to ml Julia and che right of nations, ot forms ol "them to 


% 


a Ui 3 ( Bone) betone qu dam et 1 cujus 2 ks 
ginta, latitudo autem viginti quinque continet milliaria: hæc frugibus ſerendis eſt 
feliciſſima, ab Arabibus quibuſdam co —_— quos Merdez appellant. J. Leo, p. 211. 
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REMARKABLE INLAND PLACES, 'etc. 
the ſword; and the reſt, to the number of three or four handred, 
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RO CHAP. THE 5 
Of the met remarkable inland places and inhabitants of 
the Eaſtern Province, or province of Conſtantina; tage- 


* 


| ther with the correſpondent part of the Sahara, 


THE whole tract of this province, which lies between the 
| meridians of the rivers B:2-berak and Zhoore, from the ſea 

coalt to the parallels of Seteef and Conſtantina, is, for the moſt part, 
a continued chain of exceedingly high mountains; ſew of whoſe 
inhabitants, from the ruggedneſs of their ſituation, pay any tribute 


to the Algerines, Near the parallels of Sete, and Conſlantans, it is 
_ diverſified with a beautiful interchange of hills and plains, which 


* BUzARA 
mons. 


afterwards. grows, leſs fit for tillage, till it ends, upon the Sabara, 


in a long range of mountains; the Buzara, as I take it ta be, of 


the antients. The diſtrict of Zaab lies immediately under theſe : 


mountains; and beyond Zaab, at a great diſtance in the Sahara, is 


! 7 :, o 7 " 


Viz. Of the 
Mauritania 
Sitifenſis. 


The general 
deſeription of 
Pant 
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1 
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. Wadreag, another collection of villages. This part of the eaſtern 


province, including the parallel of Zaab, anſwers to the Maurilania 
Sitifenſis, or the Fir/t Mauritania”, as it was called in the Middle 


The mountainous country betwixt the meridians of the rivers Zhoore 
and Serbouſe, is of no great extent, rarely ſpreading itſelf above fix 
leagues within the continent; the inhabitants whereof, near Tuctiſb 

ad. Bana, are tributaries to the Agerines; but in the gulph of 


Lewa, near Part Gavetto, Sgigata, and Tull, they bid them defiance. 


From the Sei-dauſe to the Caine, except in the. neighbourhood of 


| Ta-barka, where it begins again to be very mountainous, the 


Tuaun 6 
mops. 


is moſtly upon a level, though ſometimes interrupted by hills and 
foreſts. The like interruptions we meet with below: Truckufh, along 
the encampments of the Harefhah, Grarab, and. other Bedoweens, 
as far as Conflanttne; where we ſometimes fee a ſmall fpecies of red 
acer, which are rarely, if ever, met with in other parts of this kingdom. 
Beyond this parallel, we have a range of high mountains, the Tham- 


Procep. Boll. Vand. cap. 20. J. it. p. . 216 bp 
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Bes of b Erle, extending themſelves as far as Ta- hure; cad 
which, there is paſture and arable ground, ending at length UPON 
the Sahara, (as the Mauritania Sitifenſis did before) in a ndge of 
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mountains; the Mampſarus probably of the ancients. Part of the ManPranvs 


Africa Propria of Mela and Ptolemy, the Numidia Maſſylorum,” thge 


Metagontis 5 Term „ &. was comprechended in this part of the 
ovince. 


But to be more particular. A few leagues to the'S.E. of Mount The Beeban, or 


Turjurs, among the mountains of the Beni Abbeſs, we paſs through 


oppoſite ranges of exceedingly high precipices. At every winding, 

the rocky ſtrutum that originally went acroſs it, and thereby ſeparate 

one part of this valley from another, is hewn down like ſo many 
door caſes, each of them fix or ſeven feet wide, which have given 
the Arabs an occaſion to call them the Beeban, or gates; whilſt the 
Turks, in conſideration of their ſtrength and ruggedneſs, know them 
by the additional appellation of Dammer Cappy, i. e. fe gates of rron. 


Few perſons paſs through them without horror; a handful of men (and 
the maſters of them are a race of ſturdy fellows) being able to-diſ- 


pute the paſſage with a whole army. A rivulet of ſalt water, which 
attends us all along this valley, might firſt point out che unt chat 
art and — would afterwards improve. 


Dammer 


a Narrow wining valley, continued for above half a mile, under two Capphe 


Two leagues” 46-ithe 8.8. E. r the Bath id de u or 9%e Acesbs, 


aſcent; another ng paſs, the very reverſe of the Berban. Wo or Aſcent. 


here, as in the noted Mount Sennis in aby, the road lies upon 

narrow ridge of a high mountain, wich deep valleys and 

on each ſide; where the leaſt deviation + Romy the beaten pa 

the traveller 7. the almoſt inevitable danger of his life. er (not- 


withſtanding all theſe diffteulties) the common road from Mhgitri to | 


_Conftantina lies over this ridge, and through the Berban; being pre- 
ferred to another, a little on the right hand, by being wider, and to 
| Mam muga in being more direct. 


Mount Alas, which, quite through the pfornee of T; Werle, he — 
„ura, tan neafly' in à parafleliſm With the ſa ebaft, rp 
nce to incline to che 8. E. In tlie fare Girection n, A. 


fir as Mount” 
begins from 
likewiſe are the high mountains of Wiammiugdh and Nai; which 
are 'ſneceeded-afttrwards, though more in a paralleliſmm with the ſea 
cCoaſt, by thoſe of the Welked Selim; ler gem, 8 and N 
quite into che . of Tae. 14 | We 
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Meſ-ſeelah. ;,, Three or four leagues: to the ſouthward of Mount T-azte, is Me 
| fſeelah, the frontier town of this province to the weſtward. It is built 
upon the ſouthern ſkirts of the plains of El Huhnah, nine leagues 
- to the 8. 8. W. of Seedy Embarak Eſ-mati, and ſixteen to the S. W. 
of  Seteef'; ſo that Abulfeda® muſt be greatly miſtaken in placing it 
only eighteen miles from Con/lantima. It is a dirty place, like other 
villages of this country ; having its houſes buult, either with reeds 
daubed over with mud, or elfe with tiles baked in the ſun. - Here 
the Algerines had formerly a garriſon. of three Syfrabs, which is 
changed at preſent into a ſmall body of Spahees, who have little 
duty upon their hands; and upon any inſurrection or diſturbance, 
(as there is no caſtle to protect them) have only their arms to truſt to. 
The air is too cold at this, as well as at other places upon the ſkirts 
of the Sahara, for the production of dates; and therefore the gardens 
that ſurround it, are, only furniſhed with peach; apricot, and ſuch 
fruit trees, as are common to the more northern parts of Barbary, 
Męſcſeelab denotes a ſituation like this, which borders upon a 
running water. . W ntl fe, TO TOY 
Plains Ma- At the ſame diſtance on the other, i. e. the N. fide of Jibbel 
nah. T-gite, we enter upon the plains of Ma-janab, ſhaded to the north- 
ward by the Dra el Ham-mar, and to the W. by the mountains of 
Mannougab. Theſe plains are both extenſive and fertile; but the 
many pools of ſtagnating water (as the name imports) that are left 
+, here in the rainy ſeaſon, and corrupt afterwards in the ſpring, occa- 
| Aion a variety of agues and ſuch like diſtempers, as are common. to 
other places in the like ſituation. We have ſeveral heaps, of. ruins 
. diſperſed all over theſe plains; out of which the Turks have lately 
built a fort, called Burg Majanah, where they have a garriſon 
to watch the motions of the Beni Abbefs, and other neighbouring 
Kabyles and Arabs. V N 
We have nothing further remarkable, till, paſſing by the village 
Zammorab. Zammora, i. e. of olive trees, and the ſanctuary of Seedy Embarak 
e 3 E/-mati, we come to Seteef, the ancient Sitipha or Sitiſi, the metro- 
Seteef the polis of this part of Mauritania; which is recorded in hiſtory, to 
Suri Col, have made a ſtout reſiſtance, upon the incurſions of the Saracens. 
This city, which I conjecture might have been a league in circuit, 
Was built upon a riſing ground, that faces the S. but the 4rabs have 


. 5 Pe an e 

: Al Kaiem Billab Fathemita condidit Meſeela An. Heg. 315. appellavitque eam 
Al Mohammediah, Inter Coſtinam and Meſetlam oQodecim miliaria, et mons continuus, 
Abulſi ut ſupra, | 


I. „ (Viz. Yo fluxit aqua) locus torrentis ſeu fluentis aque.. Vid. Gol. Gig. &c. 


in voce. 
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been, ſo very ſevere to, it, that there is ſcarce one fragment leſt us 
either of the ancient walls, pillars, or ciſterns of the Romans: the 
few remaining ſtructures being obviouſly the work of the later inha- | 
bitants. The fountains, which continue to flow very plentifully newer 
the centre of the city, are equally delightful and convenient; and 
without doubt, gave occaſion formerly for many ingenious and uſeful 
contrivances in the diſtribution of the water. I found here the two 
following inſcriptions; the latter whereof is inſcribed in beautiful 
_ Characters, fix inches or more in lengtn. 1 
D. M. S. 
C. IVUI Vs 
C ALI. IS 
PA ANYVS: 
. | 


NINO. A ‚ 
VS" DTIV1 PR! v5 AL 
ER. AVG AMMAN 1 roofed otic 


_— 


The plains and rich paſture grounds of Cafir Attyre lie a little to Plains of = 1 
the ſouthward of Sateef. They are cultivated by the Raigah, a clan agg Attyre, 
of Arabs famous for the breeding of cattle, particularly of horſes, 

which are reckoned the beſt in this kingdom. Here, and in ſeveral | 
other diſtricts already deſcribed, ore, imroCog, regourap, and 
other the like fine epithets of Homer, might be well applied. he 

Tir io re likewiſe of Prolemy, provided L:r40 has any relation 2. rp widker. 

to Sitipha, might juſtly claim this ſituation; erbeten 


Near the Raigab are the Ammer, who' are a powerful though * ee 
infamous tribe; proſtituting, contrary to the practice of their br 

thren, their wives and daughters. Both theſe tribes drink of the 5 
Eight leagues to the S. E. of Seteef; are the ruins of Taggab and N 3p 

Zainab, ſituated at half a league's diſtance from each other, in a — 

fruitful and champain country, below Jr3bel Muftewab; the chief 

abode. of the Welled Abdenore, a very numerous and powerful clan. | | 3 

Taggah-and Zainah' are rarely mentioned apart; but, from their 1 1 

contiguity, are called jointly Tagou-Zainah. A little brook runs ina. 

betwixt them; and at Zainab, (the only appellation I have met 

with in this country that bears any affinity with the ancient Zama, 
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once u royal city of the Niumion kings) we have, among other 
rains, the remains of a triumphal arch, ſupported by two large 

| _ Corinthian pillars. Upon the e is the following inſcription, which 

The Diana. fes the Diana” of the Hinmary at this place. e 


IMP. CAE S. M. 8 EVE RO. PIO. FELICI. AVG. 
oN r. MAX. TRI. POT. PROVIDEN TISSIMO, 
ET SANCTISSIMO. PRINCIPT. ET. ANTONITN®O. 
NOBILLISSIMO. CAESARI. PRINCIPI. IVVEN- 
TVTIS. DIANENSIVM. EX. DECRETO. D. D. P. P. 


Diana likewiſe, as we learn from the Tinerary, was called Diana 
Veteranorum, from ſome veteran troops that might have there been 
ſtationed. In Peutinger's table alſo, we ſee at Diana a large temple, 
dedicated no doubt to the.poddeſs of that name, the protectreſs of 
the high ways, which temple, as Africa was always fond of Pagan 
ſuperſtitions, might continue even a long time after this country 
| was governed by Chriſtian primces. | 5 
Medraſhem, Five leagues to the E. of Tagou-2ainah, upon the northern ſkirts 
of Jibbel Aureſs, we have a very remarkable ſepulchral monument, 
called Medraſbem, or Mai] Caſbem, i. e. the treaſure of Caſbem. It 
is nearly of the ſame faſhion with the Kubber Romeah, but differs in 
being larger, and in having the corniſh of the 5% ſupported with 
Tuſcan-like pilaſters. The 44rabs imagine that an immenſe treaſure 
lies buried underneath it; and have therefore made the like attempts, 
as at the Kubber 'Romeah, to lay it open. | | 
The difiri? of The diſtrict, in the neighbourhood of this Marnſolewm, is called 
Al-yag-coute. iyac-colite; probably from the A:n-yac-conte *, or diamond (i. e. 
tranſparent) fountain, that flows near the middle of it. Several 
fragments of Roman high ways, and other ruins, 'ate ſcattered all 
_* "over it; amongſt which the chiefeſt are thoſe of Om-oley Sinaab, a 
league or more to the weſtward of Medraſbem, in the way to 
Tagou-$ainah, ls, 2 9 e 5 
Tattubt, 4. Tattubt, bordering upon the Aihac cout to the N. E. is about 
Tapur7l. four leagues from Om-oley Sinaab, and eight to the S. S. W. of 


is is the uſual name for the diamond in the ſeveral places, both of the Levant an 
Barbar , Where Mes, .* The rt Eat In th book roy abr 1 a; Ying 
to be the fame; und, bring there joined with'things of the greateſ pries, mi perhapt be 
much better renarred the diamond than eryſtal, uf it it in sur trunſſation. However 
' Golius and others interpret it differently, viz, Voce hac Orienti diverſz appellantur 
gemme:'ſiquidem Hacinthi ſuæ ſpecies quatuor numerat; rubram, flavam, c#ruleam, 
et albam. Atque ita quoque ſappbirus et  chryſ/tithas. "Abſolute tamen intelligitur 

By geht Mts rubru; qui lapis vulgo rubinks dicitur, Vid. Gol: in voce 2 „ 
. Conſtantina, 
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Conflantina, This has been formerly a conſiderable city, but, at 
preſent, it is almoſt entirely covered with earth and rubbiſh. - Haſſan, 
the Bey of this province, dug up lately out of theſe ruins, ſeveral 
beautiful Granate pillars, of twelve foot long; which may juſtly be 
reputed the moſt graceful ornaments of the new ingſque that he has 
lately erected at Conſtantina. Taltubt ſeems to be the ſame with the 
Tadutti of the Itinerary; and, lying betwixt Lambeſe and Gemellæ, 
as the ancients called Tezzoute and Jew: eh, will accordingly 
lay claim to this ſituation. 
Ten leagues to the S. of 7. aggon-zainah, and twelve from Medra- Tobrah, he 
em, are the ruins of the ancient Thubuna, as the preſent name Tuns. 
Jubnab ſeems to inſinuate, and as Prolemys poſition of it, in the 
fame meridian nearly with Igilgili, may farther confirm. It is 
ſituated in a fine plain betwixt the rivers Bareekah, and Boo-ma- 
zooſe ; but the few remains of it are ſo much buried in ſand and 
rubbiſh, that it will be difficult to determine it's former extent. 
The opinion of the Arabs, that a large treaſure lies buried in » thes. 
ruins, gave occaſion to the following A e . 


- 


Mel Tubna taat thul athloulah. RATE" * Lazs 1 ub | 
Afer ? Weis ! la takoun toumab. ob Wo Y 9s N 


Me treaſure of Tubnah lies under the ſhade of what is + ſhaded. FTE! 
Dig for it? Alas! it is not there. 


Seven leagues to the S. S. W. of Tubnab, and fixteen ith s. E. Em dou = 
of Me-feelah, is Em-dou-khat, a little village ſurrounded with moun- | 
tains. Here we meet with the firſt plantation of date trees; n K 
the fruit does not ripen to thut delicacy and ſweetneſs as in 
province of Zaab, that commences a little beyond it. i 

The Shott is a large valley or plain, that runs, with few i interruptions, The shots 
betwixt two chains of mountains, from the neighbou rhood of Em- 
dou-khal, to the weſtward, of the meridian of Meſ-/celah. The word 
commonly ſignifięs he ſea-ſhore, or the banks of ſome lake or river: 
but the meaning here is ſomewhat varied, and denotes the borders. 
or area rather of ſuch a A as, according to the ſeaſons of the, 
year, is either covered with falt, or overflowed with water. Several 
parts of the Shot? conſiſt of a light oozy foil, which, after ſudden 
rains, or the overflowing of the adjacent rivers, are changed into 
ſo. many quickſands, and occaſion, no ſmall danger to. the yawary 
traveller. La Croix (tom. v. p. 282.) was badly informed in ab- 
firming that all the rivers of this kingdom run from ſouth to nertꝰ; 
fince, beſides ſeveral others in a quite contrary direction, we have 


— 


Boo muggar. 
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8 no fewer than five, and thoſe very conſiderable ſtreams, which - 


empty themſelves from the northward into the Sh. 


Muckat el Croſſing the Bo9-ma-209ſo, over- againſt Tulnab, we have a large 


HadJar. mbuntain of excellent free-ſtone, with a number of ſquare blocks, 
ready prepared for the builder. It is called Mucſat el Hagjar, ice. 
the quarry; and the Arabs have a tradition that the ſtones employed 
in building Selegf (and, without doubt, Nic-#oreye, Jigdeb, and other 

neighbouring cities) were brought from this place.. 

| Four leagues to the northward of this Qyarry, is Boo-muggar,. a 
fruitful little diſtrict, with ſome traces of ancient buildings.  Betwixt 


Nic-kowſe, it and Ras el Aioune, is the village of Nic-towfe or Ben-cowſe..a5.the 


Turks call it; where there is a garriſon of one yrahb,- a mud- 
walled rampart and three pieces of cannon. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Zwow!ah, under the protection of Seedy Laſſan, their tutelar 
ſaint; the revenues of whoſe ſanctuary maintain two , hundred, 
Thalebs.  Nic-kowfe is ſituated. in a valley, with a circle of mountains 
at a moderate diſtance from it. A- rivulet glides by it to the W. 
but being impregnated with too many nitrous particles, which 
the ſoil is here ſufficiently charged with, the water is ſeldom made 
uſe of in the offices of the table or kitchen. We have the traces 
here of a large city, with the remains, as uſual, of pillars, broken 
walls and ciſterns: but, at preſent, the Nic-Zoww/ans make themſelves 
famous for the tombs, which they pretend to ſhew, of the Seven 
Skepers' ; whom they ſtrenuouſly maintain to have been Muffulmen, 
* and to have ſlept at this place. VVV 
. <a... The powerful. clans of the Lakhder, Coſſoure, and Hirkawſe, are 
nah and maſters of the mountainous diſtrict to the eaſtward, of Tubneh and 
Nie-kowſe. Moste, as far,as bel Aureſs, or Eureſs, as th? Turks pronounce 
Jibbet Aureſs, it, This, the Mons Auraſius of the Midale Age, and the Mons Audus 
avxauus, Of Ptolemy, is not one ſingle mountain, as the name would inſinuate, 
and abus, and as Pocopius ſeems to deſcribe it; but it is a large knot of emi- 
nences running one into another, with ſeveral beautiful little plains 
and valleys intervening. However, both the higher and the lower parts 
of it, are moſt of them of the utmoſt fertility, and ſtill continue to 
be the garden of this province. The whole mountainous tract may 
be a hundred and twenty miles in circuit, or three long days journey 
according to Procopyus : and the northern part alone, which 18 viſited 


| t The common opinion is that they apt in a-cavern of Mount Ochlon, near the city. 
of Epheſus, from A, D. CCLIII. A. D. CCCCVIN. viz. from the Decian Pete 
ſecution to the time of th: younger Theodoſius. Vid. Gregoire de Tours De gloria 
martyrum, c. xc Diction, de Moreri, in voce boRMANS es. 
Hrocep. Bell. Hand. lg ep. 13. p. 366 01 reines ua eee $500 
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every year by a flying camp of the Agerines, is poſſeſſed: by ſuch 


a number of. clans, viz. the Boozeenah, Laſbaſb, Maifah, and Booaref, The clan: of it. 


that it requires forty of their ſtations to bring them all under contribution. 
However the Turkiſh ſoldiers have rarely the courage to penetrate ſo 


far to the 8. E. as the Ain Onu-heide, which is a noted intermitti Ain Ou heide? 


fountain, flowing only, as I was informed, on Fridays; at whict 
time, it diſcharges itſelf, in a very plentiful flux of water, into the 
river of Bag-gai. The like rugged ſituation to the ſouthward, 


equally diſcourages them from ſubduing the | Near-gee ; a ſturdy Near - dee. 


community, and ſo well fortified by nature, that one of their Ma 

butts expreſſed the danger of attacking them, by eating fire. A 
high pointed impenetrable rock, the ſeat of their Daſhkrab, ſeems 
to be the Petra Geminiani*, or the Tumar of Procopius, anſwering 


to all the circumſtances of thoſe places as they are recorded by that 


hiſtorian. Within our memory, Umbaany, a brave warlike princeſs, 
like one of the heroines of old, commanded ſeveral of theſe ſturdy 
clans, whom ſhe has often led out to battle, and animated them 
therein by her own courage and example. 


There are a number of ruins ſpread all over theſe mountains, I. erba, or 
and their fruitful valleys; the moſt remarkable of which are thoſe Tezzoute, the 


of Lerba or Tezgoute, three leagues nearly in circumference, where nz. 


indeed we have a great variety of antiquities: for beſides the magni- 
ficent remains of ſeveral of the city gates, (which, according to the 


tradition of the Arabs, were forty in all, and that when the place 


was in proſperity, it could fend out of each of them forty thouſand 
armed men,) we have the ſeats and upper part of an amphitheatre ; 
the frontiſpiece of a beautiful Ionic temple, dedicated to Æſculapius; 
a large oblong chamber, with a great gate on each fide of it, in- 
tended perhaps for a triumphal arch; and the Cubb el Ar-roſab, i. e. 
the cupola 'of the bride, as the Arabs call a little beautiful Mauſolewn, 
built in the faſhion of a dome, ſupported with Corinthian pillars. 
Theſe, and ſeveral other edifices of the like elegant ſtructure, 
ſufficiently demonſtrate the importance and magnificence of this 
city; which alone, without the authority of inſcriptions, might be 


a preſumptive argument for what. has been already ſuggeſted, that 
Tezzoute or L'erba was the Lambeſe or Lambaſa of the ancients. 
The particular notice that is taken of Lambeſe in the /tinerary, ſhould 


induce us to ſuppoſe it to have been the moſt conſiderable city of 


: La Shuff Neardy ! Tackul el Nahar. Don't /ee (fight with) the Neardy : in 
ſo doing you will (catch a Tartar) eat fire. e | 
* Procop. bell. Vand, I. ii. cap. 13. p. Fa & cap. 19. 
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that part of the country, where it was ſituated : and the reſpeQive 
diſtances and directions laid down by the fame author, in conducting 


us thither, point out to us the ſituation of it in general; viz. that 


it made with Thevefte and Sitiſi an irregular triangle, whoſe height 
was to be determined by the diſtance of Cirfa. Ptolemy indeed, by 
placing Sitiß to the ſouthward of Ciria and Lambeſa, or in the 
ſituation 8f the preſent Thevefte, gives to each of theſe places 
a poſition very different from what they are placed in: however, 

by informing us, that the Legio tertia Auguſta was ſtationed at 
Lambeſa, he furniſhes us with a matter of fact, and fo far inſtructs 

us, that where we find the third legion, as we do here at Tezzoute, 
there we may fix his Lambeſa. The word LAMBASENTIVM, in the 

firſt of the — g inſeriptions, may further confirm it. 


In an old Moſque. 


7 IMP. CAESARE 
M. AVRELIO ANTONINOQO 
ARMENIACO 
At PARTHICO_. | 
TRIB. POTEST---PONT. MAX, 
 "LAMBASENTIUM---- 
U 


Typen the frize of a temple dedicated to Aſculapius 


AESCVLAPIO ET SALVTI IMP. CAES. MARCVS AVRE- 


© © LIVS ANTONINVS AVG. PON. MAX. . 
© IMP. CAES. LVCIVS AELIVS VERVS AVG. 


pon a ſquare flone hard by it. 
DEONTEIO FONTINIANO 
l STERNIO RVTINO e 
I. EGATO AVGYSTORYM_ 
„ DESIGNATO 
SEX TERENTIVS SATVR 
NINUSLEG.;. - 
 »\ 2 ATGVST.- - 
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| gt Near the ampbitheatre. 
MAXIMIANO 
INVICTO AVG, 


LEG. III. AVG. 
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The Kabyles of theſe mountains of Aureſi have a quite different 25. kabyles of 
mien and aſpect from their neighbours. For their complexions are 2 
ſo far from being ſwarthy, that they are fair and ruddy; and their 
hair, which, among the other Kabyles is of a dark colour, is, with 
them, of a deep yellow. Theſe circumſtances, (notwithſtanding 
they are Mabometans, and ſpeak the common language of the Ka- 
Jes) may induce us to take them, if not for the tribe mentioned by 
Procopius , yet at leaſt for ſome remnant or other of the Yandals *, 
who, eee they were diſpoſſeſſed, in his time, of theſe 
ſtrong holds and diſperſed among the African families, might have 
had ſeveral opportunities afterwards of collecting themſelves into bo- 
dies, and reinſtating themſel ves. , 
Betwixt Jibbel Aureſs and Conſtantina is the high mountain of Zi- Ziganeah. 
ganẽah; at the foot of which is Phyſg?ah, formerly a city of the 


6 Procop. Bell. Fand. I, ii. 0. 13 | bo Id. . i. cap. 22. 
| 1 2 Neomans; 
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: Romans; where there is a plentiful fountain and reſervoir, according 
to the import of the name, the water whereof was formerly conduct- 
ed by an aqueduct to Conſtantina. 1 
CinTA, or Conſtantina s, or Cirta *, or Cirta 5 Sittianorum, as it was anciently 
3 called, is well ſituated by Pliny, xLVIII M. from the ſea. We learn 
from hiſtory 5, that it was one of the chiefeſt, as well as one of the 
ſtrongeſt cities of Numidia: the firſt of which circumſtances is con- 

_ firmed by the extent of the ruins; the latter by its particular ſitua- 
tion 7. For the greateſt part of it has been built upon a peninſular 
promontory, as I may call it, inacceſſible on all fides, except towards 
the S. W. where it was joined to the continent. This promontory I 

computed to be a good mile in circuit, lying a little inclined to the 
ſouthward ; but to the northward it ended in a precipice of at leaſt a 

hundred fathom in perpendicular; from whence we have a beautiful 
5 landſkip over a great variety of vales, mountains, and rivers, which 
lie, to a great diſtance, before it. The view, which Cuper (in his 
notes upon La#antius de Mort. Perſecut.) has given us of Cirta, is on 
the north ſide of it; though very incorrect, and not at all like it. 
To the eaſtward, our proſpect is bounded by an adjacent range of 
rocks, much higher than the city; but towards the S. E. the coun- 
try is more open, entertaining us with a diſtant view of the moun- 
tains of Seedy Rougeiſe and Ziganeab. And in theſe directions this 
peninſular promontory is ſeparated from the continent by a deep nar- 
row valley, perpendicular on both ſides, where the Rummel or Amp- 
ſaga conveys its ſtream. The neck of land to the S. W. where we 
find the principal gate of the city, is about the breadth of half a 
furlong, being entirely covered with broken walls, ciſterns, and other 
ruins, which are continued quite down to the river; and carried on 
from thence over a ſtrip of plas ground that runs parallel with the 
deep narrow valley already deſcribed. Such was the ſituation and 


Per Africam ſacerdotium decretum Flavie genti, Cirtaque oppido, quod obſi- 

_ .dione Alexandri ceciderat, repoſito ornatoque, nomen Conffantina inditum. Aur, 

Victor in Vita Con/lantim. | | 3 #7 
4 Cirta ſ. Cirtha, Punice, NY Cartha, i. e. Civitas. Bach. Chan. l. i. cap. 24. 

Liriath joined with Arba, Jerim, &c. in the H. Scriptures ſeems to be the ſame word. 
s Cirta Sittianorum (viz, a militibus Sittianis) cognomine. Plin. l. v. c. 3. P. 
Sittti meminere. Salluſi. in conjur, Catil. c. 21. Hirt. de B. Afr. c. 36. Dio. I. xliii. 
p. 242. App. de Bell. Civ. |. iv. p. 996. MT | Ft ny Tor 
6 725745, Boe. propter Naturam Ioci Cirtam armis expugnare poteſt. Sall. 


ſ55 r 7. Br | | 
7 See the plan or this city in Ampl. Cuperi notis ad Landtant. de Mort. Ber ſec. c. 44. 
which marks out the precipice; but is otherwiſe very incorrect, and gives us little 

knowledge of the place. | Lon 
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CCC 
extent of the ancient Cirta. But the preſent city has not the ſame 
dimenſions, being confined to the peninſilar promontory only. 


_ Beſides. the general traces of a diverſity of ruins ſcattered all over The rains , 
this place, we have ſtill remaining, near the center of the city, thoſe 5 % , 
apacious ciſterns, which received the water brought thither from dhe, antiqui- 
Pee by an aqueduct; a great part of which ſtill remains; and 1 . 
is very ſumptuous. Ihe ciſterns, which are about twenty in num- 8 
ber, make an area of fifty yards ſquare. The gate, I have men- 
tioned, is of a beautiful reddiſn ſtone, not inferior to marble well 
poliſhed, and ſhining ; the ſide poſts or pillars whereof ate neatly TY 
moulded, in pannels. An altar of pure white marble. makes part of 
a neighbouring wall; and the ſide! of it in view preſents: us with a „ 
well ſhaped /mpulum in a bold relig. The gate towards the S. KE. 
is in the ſame faſhion and deſign, though much ſmaller; and lies 
open to a bridge that was built over this part of the valley. This in- he bridge. 
deed was a maſter-piece in its kind; the gallery and the columns f 
the arches being ted with corniſhes and feſtoons, ox- heads and 
garlands. The ee likewiſe: of the arches are charged with 
Caducei and other figures. Below the gallery, betwixt the two prin- 
cipal arches, we ſee, in a bold relief, and well executed, the figure 
of a lady treading upon two elephants, with a large eſcallop ſhell for 
her canopy. The elephants, facing each other, twiſt their trunks toge- 
ther; and the lady, who appears dreſſed in her own hair, with a cloſe- 
bodied garment, like the women's riding-habit of our times, raiſes 
up her petticoat with her right hand, and looks ſcornfully upon the 
city. This group, in any other ſituation, might well be ſuppoſed to- 
have belonged to ſome fountain: as fountains or ſpouts of water were 
ſometimes laid out in ſuch ludicrous and wanton deſigns. Upon a 
ſtone, in the river below it, I traced out the following words: 
CAI. IVLI SIGNINARI :- as in a wall, near the northern 
precipice, where we have the. baſes and pedeſtals of a magnificent 
portico, we ſee this broken inſcriptionns | | 
| AID. II VIR. PR 


RVSICADE BIS 
Gf 5 
PERFE CIT. 10 8 


Below the bridge, the Rummel turns to the northward; where it The /ubterra- . 
runs near a quarter of a mile through a rocky ſubterraneous paſſage, 2 4 
deſignedly laid open in ſeveral places, for the greater coriveniency of mei. 
drawing up the water, and cleanſing the channel, This, accordin 'S 
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to all appearance, ſeems to be an extraordinary proviſion of nature 
for the admiſſion of the river, which otherwiſe muſt have formed a 
moſt extenſive lake, and thereby laid a great part of the neighbouring 
country under water, before it could have found its way to the ſea. 
The “ Among the ruins to the S. W. of the bridge, upon the narrow 
pas 7 ſtrip of land juſt now deſcribed, we have the greateſt part of a tri- 
| umphal arch, called Cafir Goulab, or the Caſtle (as they A it 
of the Giant; conſiſting of three arches; the middlemoſt whereof, | 
as uſual, is the moſt ſpacious. All the mouldings and frizes are curi- 
; ouſly embelliſhed with the figures of flowers, battle-axes, and other 
ornaments. The Corinthian pilaſters, erected on each fide of the 
| gras arch, are pannelled, like the gates of the city, in a ſtyle and 
laſhion peculiar to Cirta. 7 N 
| . Taſeriptios, Without the precincts of the city, under the great precipice, we 


44e gte, meet with the following ſepulchral inſcriptions. The firſt of them, 
which is upon a Cippus, with the figure of a loaded beeve in baſfſo 
rehevo above it, and of a crab below it, makes one of the ſteps, as 
we deſcend to the lukewarm ſprings of Seedy Meemon, a Marab-butt, 
who lies there interred. Beeves are ſtill made uſe of in Numidia as 


the precipice. 


beaſts of burthen. 
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A quarter of a mile to the eaſtward of Seedy Meemon, the Rummel The Caſcade. 
falls, from its ſubterraneous channel, in a large Caſcade. The high- fs * 
eſt part of the city, with the magnificent portico, already taken no- 
tice of, lyes above it ; from whence criminals continue to be precipi- 
tated into the river, as they uſed to be in former times *. A little 
way beyond the Caſcade,” is Kabat-beer-a-haal, as they call a neat 
tranſparent fountain, full of tortoiſes. Several ſtrange and fooliſh 
ſtories of their being demons, and the authors of fevers and other 
diſtempers, have been related of theſe animals by J. Les and other 
credulous hiſtorians. © + ye 5 

Five leagues, or, according to the Finerury, xxv M. to the N. W. Meelah er 
of Conſtantin, is the city Meelah, the Milebum or Mileu of the an- Are 
cients, built in the centre of a beautiful interchange of valleys and 15 
mountains. It is ſurrounded with gardens and plentifully ſtocked 
with fountains; one of which, bubbling up in the centre of the city, 
is immediately received into a large ſquare baſon of Roman workman- 
ſhip. Conflantina is ſupplied chiefly from this place with herbs and 
fruit: whoſe pomegranates, particularly, are of fo large a ſize, and 
have withal ſo delicate a mixture of the tart and ſweet, that they 
are in great eſteem all over the kingdom. Leo and Marmol bear te- 
ſtimony likewiſe to the goodneſs of the apples, inaſmuch as they have 
thought fit to derive the very name of the city from that fruit. | 
In travelling from Conſtantina to the eaſtward, we pals by Alleegab Alleegah and 
and Aunounab, at each of which places there are large heaps of ruins, **nounah. * 
After them we come to the Hamam Meſkouteen, i. e. the filent or 
inchanted baths, ſituated on a low ground, ſurrounded with moun- 
_ tains. There are ſeveral fountains that furniſh the water, which is 
of an intenſe heat, and falls afterwards into the river Ze-nati. At 
a ſmall diſtance from theſe hot fountains, we have others, which, 

upon compariſon, are of as -intenſe a coldneſs; and a little below 
them, fomewhat nearer the banks of the Ze-nati, there are the 


Sui ſratris uxorem li ndere lapidum in Ampſagam fluvium Cirtenſem famo- 
ſum jactando de merſit. Fe. Vit. I. ih RA © ee ASE en dee, 
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ruins of a few houſes, built perhaps. for the conveniency of ſuch 
perſons, who came thither for the benefit of the waters. All this 

country, from Conftantina to the Zenati, is a fruiful interchange of 
hills and valleys; ſome of which are all over interſperſed and diver- 
ſified with foreſts and plantations of olive trees. «6 

Hamam, ov The diſtrict of the Bookakwan, with the Aguæ Tibilitanæ upon it, 

Aqur Tibili- called only at preſent Hamam, or the Baths, lies to the eaſtward of 
mM the Hamam Maſtouteen, on the N. ſide of the river Sezbouſe. On the 

other ſide is the diſtrict of Mownah, the poſſeſſion of the Beni Sala, 

Gilma or Ca- a warlike tribe, with the ruins of Gelma or Kalma, as the Turks pro- 
lama. nounce it. This undoubtedly is the Calama fo much wanted in the 

old geography *, which was ſituated by St. Austin, in an inde- 

termined manner only, betwixt Hippo and Con/ſtantina, though nearer 


the former. , . 
Tifeth, 7% Behind Muna is Tiffeſh, the Theveſte, Thebes , Thebe, or Thebe- 
Tuzvzsrs. ſis of the ancients. This is the only city in the diſtrict of the Hen- 
neiſhah which has preſerved its old name, though, at the ſame time, 
it could not ſecure its walls from the devaſtations of the Arabs. It 
has been ſituated, like the reſt, in a fine plain, with a little rivulet 
2 by it, and lies about nineteen leagues to the E. S. E. of Con- 
1 antina. ; 5 : | 1 
The corntry of In the neighbourhood of Trfe/h is the country of the Hen-neiſpab, 
the Hennei- who are not only a powerful and warlike, but a genteel and comely, 
_ full f tribe. To them and their gallant commander ſultan Bwoa-zeeſe, 
FE the Algerines, in their late wars with Tunis, have been often indebted 
for a compleat victory, or an honourable retreat. This gallant, tho 
unfortunate prince, in the late revolutions at Tunis, was, by the per- 
fidiouſneſs of his own father-in-law, Aly Baſhaw, the preſent dey, 
moſt villainouſly betrayed and inhumanly murdered: and, what is 
more extraordinary, his body was afterwards given to his drunken 
-  fJanizaries, to be made into cabab, and eaten: which was accordingly 
done with great feſtivity and rejoicing. | | 
This diſtrict, the moſt fruitful as well as the moſt extenſive of 
Numidia, lies betwixt the rivers Hameeſe and Myſti-anab; the latter 
the moſt ſouthern, the firſt the moſt northern, branch of the Me-jer- 
dab. There is ſcarce an. acre of it, but what is watered by ſome 
choice fountain or rivulet ; and there are few of theſe conveniences 
without having had ſome city or village built either upon or in the 
neighbourhood of them; which are now ſo miſerably defaced, that 


D Cellar, Geogr, Autig. l. iv. o. 5. p. 122. 1 Contra Literas Petiliani, l. ik 
c. 99. Prætereo Thebas Liber, quas in Africa condidit Liber pater, quæ 
civitas nune Thebęſlis dicitur. Hieron. Pref. l. xi. Comment. ad Galata . 5 
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Em. At, Pr 
"To. fouthvrard of the Henneiſbah, near the banks of the Me- Tips, Re 


Tir gsa. 


e, is Tiga, or Tibefa; the Tipaſa of the ancients, at preſent a 
ow? e garriſon of the * This place, which en- 


joys 2 fine LE with ſome mountains. at a ſmall diſtance, ſtill 
preſerves the principal gate, ſeveral fragments of old walls, and other 
marks of the. rank and figure it formerly obtained amon eee 
of Numidia. .. There is a. large ſubterraneous quarry in the adjacent 
mountains ; the {ame place perhaps that Leo was informed: had bee 1 958 
formerly inhabited by giants. 

The river Melagge runs a little to the ee of Tipala, being 7% river Me- 
A 1 of the Myſtianab, which has its ſources at Ain Thyll, ng "ME 

the weſtern confmes of the!Hennejſbgh, A little further TX Me- 
agge, ſtill directing its courſe to the N. E. aſſumes the name of Ser- 
2 2 is the eaſtern boundary of this kingdom. This, when joined 
a little further with the Sacre which comes from Ai llab, . 
and Tyfe/h, to the weſtward, aſſumes the name of Mejerdab, 
| 5 — Bagradas, which. will be further taken notice of baue 5 
Near the weſtern banks of the Serratt, ten leagues from Tifiefh, 
is Callas, Gellab, or Gellab ad 'Snaan, a conſiderable; village, puilt 
pt a high pointed mountain, with only one narrom 'road. ons 
up to it. This place, which is only to be conquered by hunger” 0 ited 
ſurprize, is a convenient ſanctuary for the rebels and villains — 
this and the neighbouring kingdom; where they are hoſpitably enter- 2 
tained, till their friends have either procured their pardons, eee | 
pounded far their crimes. 

So much then for the more remarkable places and inhabitants of | 
the Tell. That part of the Sabara, which lies behind this province, 72. Sahara. 
has, 1 4 the diſtant cit of Wurglab, and the- village Ku- 
gab, the two conſiderable diſtricts of Zuab and 'YHadreag, ;: with 
their reſpective numerous villages. Theſe, a collection of dirty 'hovels, 
are all built, in the ſame manner, with mud-walls and raſters of 
palm- trees; expreſſive probably of Hazazen-Tamar, (2 Chr. xx. ,) 
or Tuguria in palmeto ſita; as Bachatt (Hieroz.. p. is I. il. C. 52.0 
explains that name. And as the inhabitants likewaſe are all of them | 

alike occupied in PUNTO Fe e e em mill. wma - 
a particular deſcription. + E 

The diſtrict then of Zaab, his Zebe or as . of the ancients, ate 
(once a part of the Mauritania Sttifonſis, as it was always of Gerulia DIC. 


abe, regio ſupra (i. e. off auftrum). montem Ain, ad ele. perti- 


nentem, Sitiphin mavppalin habens. Hrecꝑp. Fe . xi. We 0 
18 
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66 GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SEA- COAST 
is a narrow tract of land, lying immediately under the mountains of 
Atlas, and has its villages, with few intermiſſions or vacant ſpaces be- 
| twixt them, reaching from the meridian of Meſ-/eelah to that of Con- 
It, princigal flantina: of theſe, Douſan, Toodah, Seedy Occ ba, Biſcara, and Oumil- 
villa. "bhennah, receive their rivulets from the 7e; but the fountains and ri- 
vulets, which refreſh the others, riſe within the Sahara; or elſe they 
 _ "o00ze immediately from the ſouthern and adjacent ſkirts of Mount 
The Wed Ad. Atlas, The Wed Adje-dee or Fid-dee, i. e. The River of the Kid, re- 
Je. dee, o G18. ceijyes theſe ſeveral ſtreams; and running afterwards towards the 8. 
Mell-gigg. E. loſes itſelf in the Mel-gigg; an extenſive tract of the Sahara, of 
| the ſame faline and abſorbent quality with the Sort, that has been 
already deſcribed. This river ſhould be the Garrar or Firad of A. 
bulfeda 5 ; and, as there is no other noted ſtream on this fide the Ni- 
ger, it may be the ſame likewife with Prolemy's Gir ©; though placed 
5 him, among the Garamantes, who, according to all the geogra- 
phical circumſtances relating to them, muſt have been ſituated a. 
great way further to the E. or 8. E. VṼ;̃̃ chore 
Biſcara,  Biſcara, the capital of Zaab, is the reſidence of a Turk garri- 
ſon, who have here a ſmall caſtle, built lately by Hafan, the muni- 
ficent bey of Conflantina. The chief ſtrength and defence of it lies 
in fix ſmall pieces of ordnance, with a few unweildy muſkets, that 

e fund; likewiſe upon carriages. _ V 
seedy Oeeu -· The pars. of Seedy Occuba, or Occ'ba as the Arabs contract it, is 
| ba famous for the tomb of the Arabian general of that name; and for 
Seedy Laſcar that of Seedy Laſcar, its tutelar faint. It is a common report, that 


. 


the tower adjoining to the ſanctuary of Szeay Occ ba, will very ſenſi- 
- _ bly tremble upon calling out, TIZ ZA bil ras Steady Oct ba, i. e. 
$ aF ins the head of Seedy- Occuba. An effect ſomething like this 
is produced in a tower at Rheimes in France, and with the like nice- 
neſs in its frame or equilibre, by ringing one of the bells; the conſti- 
tuent parts of the fabrick being perhaps ſo particularly and harmoni- 
- ouſly put together, as to act in concert and at unifons with ſuch 
ſounds. Pliny likewiſe relates ſomething of the ſame nature (1. ii. 
cap. 96.) Juxra Harpaſa oppi dum ro cautes flat borrenda, uno digito 
mobilis; eadem, ff toto corpore impellatur, refiftens. There is likewiſe 
near the land's end, in Cornwall, a high rock called the Legging- 
Stone, of the like moveable quality. ' ' . N 
The Roman maſonry may be traced out all over this province: 


The traces of 
the Roman | ; 4 | 
ercbilefure, Lu eſt territorium magnum, & fluvius Garrar ſ. Jirad in regione Al Megreb, 
| cujus long. 30. 30. lat, 31. 30. Abu. ; bY | 
12M 0 Tae d imigdyrvay 16,78 Ovongyana . 8 * Qagalyn Thy Tagufr yl, 
4 d urpamelt molapes inixu M Olen pwolgar f. . Prob, Geogr, l. iv. c. 6. 
| | © ns 
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and at Bau- teuſe, one of the ſouthern, villages, there were lately dug 
up ſeveral ſtone coffins. It is very much to the. honour of the R. 
mans, to find how careful they have been, where. theſe. rivulets ran, 
through a looſe and oozy foil, to ſupport their banks with, walls r 

 hewn ſtone, and to pave their beds with pebbles,, 
The eating the fleſh of dogs, for which the Carthaginians were The Zaabians 
formerly remarkable 2, from whence-the. 7 might rather * Canarii, 
ormerly remarkable 2, (and from whence the Canary might rather . Wee 


receive their name, than from their feeding, promiſcuouſly with dogs, 
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upon the carcaſes of wild beaſts, according to . U ) continues in 
practice to this day among the inhabitants of Zt. 
 WaD-REAG is another collection of villages, like thoſe. of Zagb, The bia 


They are reckoned to be_twenty-five in number, ranged in a N. E. Wad reag. 
and S. W. direction; the capital of which is Tuggurt, bbilt upon a 
plain, without any river running by it. For the villages of Had. 
reag are ſupplied, in a. articular. manner > with water 28 They | have The nvells from 
properly 2 neither fountains, nor rivulets; but by digging 4 Abyss. 
wells to the depth of a hundred and ſometimes two hundred fathom, . 
they never want a plentiful ſtream. In order therefore to obtain it, 
they dig through different layers of ſand and gravel, till they come. 
to a fleaky ſtone, like ſlate, which is known to lie immediately above 
The Bahar taht el Erd; or The Sea belrw Ground, as they call the 
Abyſs. This is eaſily broken through ; and the flux of water which 
follows the ſtroke, riſes generally ſo ſuddenly and in ſuch abundance 9, 
that the perſon let down for this purpoſe has ſometimes, though raiſed 
up with the greateſt dexterity, been overtaken and ſuffocated by it. 
Thirty leagues to the S. W. of Tuggurt is En-gouſah, the only vil- En gouſah. 
lage of many, in this ſituation, which ſubſiſted in the time of Leo. 14 
After En-gouſah, at five leagues diſtance to the weſtward, is the noted 
and populous city of Wurglah, the moſt diſtant community on this Wurglab. 
ſide the Niger. Theſe ſeveral cities and villages, which, together 
with thoſe of Figig and of Beni Mezzab, are very juſtly compared by 
the ancients 10 to ſo many fruitful and verdant ſpots or iſlands, in the 
7 Juſt. Hiſi. l. xix. cap. 1. 1 : 
9 Of the like guſhing, ring, or aſcending nature, might poſſibly have been the 
Bier or Well, Numb. xxi. 17. which the elders digged, and the people cut (or hewed 
(D) out of the rock) by the direction of the law-giver, (MNYYWD2Q) with their 
ſtaves, May it not rather be rendered, with their united applauſe, or clapping of 
hands; as IV ſignifies in the Chaldze? For the digging or cutting a well with 
ſtaves, as it is in all verſions except the Lxx, ſeems to be very incongruous and ab- 
ſurd. But my learned friend, Dr. Hunt, ſupplies me with another interpretation of 


this difficult text, wherein PP'MDA which we render by the direction of the law-giver, 
may be expreſſed by deſcribing or marking out the figure or faſhion of the tuell, 
hepa with their flaves. | 

10 Vid. Strab. Geogr. I. ii. p. 192. Es) d iomũa AiCvy Treddnuy &. Dien. 


5 erieg. l. clxxxi, Haędaxin 925 &c. | | 
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66 REMARKABLE MARITIME PLACES, eic. ; 
vaſt expanſe of a large deſert, might formerly belong to, and make 
up the greateſt part of, the country of the Melanngeerulians. For, after 

 GOxtulia, Ptilemy reckons up the nations that were ſituated beyond it 
co the ſouthward; among which, the Melanogretuli and Garamantes, 
| were the chiefeſt. Theſe nations certainly extended themſelves be- 

"hind the greateſt part of that country, which belongs at preſent to 

| the regencies of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoly ; or from the meridian 
of Siga, near Tiemſan,' to the Cyrenaica, 3 5 farther to the E. And 
as, incluſive of the 'Bedoween Arabs, there are no other nations, in 
this direction, beſides the Fgigians, the Beni Mezzab, the inhabit- 

_ ants of Wadreag and Wurglah, to the weſt; and thoſe: of Gaddems,,. 
' Fezzan, and Oujelab, to the eaſt: it is very probable, that the Melz- 
nogetuli muſt have been the predeceſſors of theſe weſtern Libyans:- 
as the others to the eaſt, were, for the fame reaſon, the ſucceffors of 
the Garamantes.. This ſeems to be a very clear and full account of 
the ſituation of thoſe diſtant communities, ſo mich enquired after by 


Cellartus, and other later geographers : which likewiſe may have been 
| too haſtily charged with inaccuracies and contradictions inthe Dj verſal 
= Fiftory, Vol. 17. Eh» n n 
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HE killa of Tunis is hott The limits and | 
to the N. and E. with the Medi- 
' ZerFanean ſea; to the W. with the 
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9 THE KINGDOM OF TUNIS IN GENERAL. 


5 34 15, and Capes as he calls Gabs in N. Lat. 30*. ſituates it more 

u 35. too far to the ſouth, Moll indeed brings it a few minutes 

1 too far to the N. but extends it to the S. beyond the parallel of 

1 | 7 ripoh as Delt iſle has likewiſe done in his royal maps (as he calls 

„ Africa. Whereas a remarkable chain of mountains, called 

the Fib-beleah, in the fame parallel with the iſland Ra 1s the 
bound betwixt this kingdom and that of Tripoly. ' 

anc If We attend to the "ancient geography, we frat find the like” 

8 K errors and diſagreements that have'been taken notice of 1 in the king- 

dom of | Algiers. For Ptolemy, (beſides his poſition! of: Carthage, 

and fo reſpectively of other places, 4 too far to the 8. .) makes the 


pm Is 
s £44M 


8 latitudinal diſtance betwixt the promontory of Apollo, i. e. Cape Zibeed, 
; ae 1 LOW and 325 Meninx, 1. e. Jerva *, „ to be no mi dre than 1% 55 
rat in age „as I. find it. The Hinerary alſo, | 9 in many 
„ Ha? 1212 better conductor than Ptolemy, yet, à Riccioligys 


SE 15 es 8 Fn f obſerved, he may well be charged with Halte and con- 
1 WW *tradidtidns, proper notice whereof will be taken in their relpectire 
e ky places: Pliny + too, by putting the 3 part of theſe eities in an 
. 77 . FI order, very little inſtructs us: even in the enumeration . \ 
| the maritims towns of _Bizage ern „ where he ſeems to follow . 
me met et, by-placing / 11 185 before, i. e. to the northward 
d R. ina, he inſinuates thereby, that the latter was 
ſituated at a greater diſtance from the lefler Syrtis, contrary to what 
appears from, Hirlius and others. The fame author Nikewiſe, in 
: making the deere of Bizacium C M. only in compals 5, falls 
Ce mort of what it is found to be x ohſervation. For oe 
bound Biancium to the N. and 8. with the parallels of. Adrumetum 
and Tacape, and to the W. with Sufetula, (one of the weſtern Cities 
.of it) we ſhall have a circuit of at leaſt o Roman pil, i. e. twice 
the number Which are laid down by that author. 5E 
The divifion of It may be farts her obſerved, that this kingdom ig, not Bivided;! into 
this kingdom Provinces, and SE by provintzal Bos or Vichy, like that of 
"IP rAlgiers; but the-whole is under the immediate inſpection of the £9 
| Hirnſelf; who collects the tribute in e For which purpoſe h 
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viſits, with a flying camp, once every hn g pen al parts of 8 

1 the ſummer traverſing, in he ſummer ſeaſon, tl] 15 6 ext le c 8 lid iht deten 
and winter bourhood of N and Baigiab; and in fie inter the fe ye ral düfte 

eee as theſe two circuits very 
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de eee with the Reg Za. (or n ms I 
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hall call it) and the Bibauum of the uncients, T ſhall*deſctibe this Zeugitania 


' 4 


kingdom under. thoſe diviſions. The Zeugitumia therefore, or the £14 izacium 


otherwiſe called the country of the L. 
other part which lies beyond it to the 


pbænicer , will contain the 
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Of the ſea conf} of the Zeugitania, ar the ſummer circuit: 


ſunmer circuit, will take in chat portion 6f it Which lies to the 5 Ne 


* „ 


0 
N 


ag ein COT: 22013 *643-7 SOV irs HS WEE Hah OE * 81118 ; | 
HE ſummer circuit therefore, as it is bounded by.the\tiver The general 
| Zaine, or Tuſca, will anſwer to the Regio Carthuginienfium of aer bien of 


the ſummer 


; Strabo *; to the Regio Zeugitana and the Africa Propria of Pliny, circuit. 


Solinus , &c; to the eaſtern part of the Africa of P. Mela and 
Ptolemy :; to the Provincia Praconſularis of the Notitia; to the 
Provincia Vetus of the old hiſtorians :; and to the Zegi of 
Aibicuss. It is much better inhabited, particulatly the Ftrgeah 7, 
(as they ſtill call thoſe parts of it which lie near & and Raja) 
than any portion of the neighbouring kingdom of the. like bignels ; 
having a greater number of cities, villages, and downrs; where. there 
is likewiſe a greater appearance of affluence, 'proſperity, content, and 
chearfulneſs, owing, no doubt, to fewer, inftanees/of- ſeverity; and 
oppreſſion in the government. Such was the happy condition of 
this country, under Haſſan ben Aly, A. D. 1727. but ſince. that time, 


» 


after that worthy prince was cruelly murdered by his nephew A 


Baſtau, all things continue in the greateſt confuſion ; nothing heard 
of but the moſt flagrant. inſtances of tyranny, oppreſſion, and 


. barbarity. . . 


. j 8 I . i 21 4 AI. DEA. 
Leaving therefore the iſland of Tabarca, five leagues to the S. W. 


we go round, or double (in the mariners phraſe). cape Negro, Where 
the French African Company have a ſettlement- The high-pointed 
rocky iſland Jalta, the Gulatu of the ancients, lies a few! leagues to 
the N. W. after which we arrive at cape Sen, the moſt advanced 


paſt of Africa to the N. At the half way. from this cape to che 


i Strab. Geogr, I. xvii. p. 1192. d. I. ii. * Pn, I. v. e. 4. Sol. Poh hilt 
c. 17. Æthic. Coſmogr. p. 63. . 7. Dion. Hiſt. Roman, I. xliii, p. 445. 


name 


11 2 _ white 


5 ; 


Ed; 5 ' © Coſmigr, 7 Frigeah, a corruption doubtleſe of the ancient 
. * $48 ENEEH i . rl 6. 4&4. #5 EP BEES IIS. A & & 8 
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candidum, 


Cape Blan 
or- the Pro- 
montorium 


REMARKABLE MARITIME PLACES 
white promontory, we paſs by three low flattiſn iflands, called the 


Frati or Brotbers, lying not far from the continent. * 
co, The white promontory, or cape Blanco, or (which is ſtill the ſame, 


as it is called by the inhabitants) Ras el Abead, is of a white chalky 
ſubſtance; upon which account it may be well taken, not only for 

the promontorium candidum of Pliny, but likewiſe for the promontorium 
pulchrum of Livy, where Scipio landed in his firſt African expedition 5, 


That this was the promontorium candidum, (beſides the colour of it, 


and the tradition of the ſame name to this day) we have this further 
to urge, that Hippo Dziarrhytus, according to the deſcriptions of Mela » 


and Pliny', lies in the very gulph, which is formed by this cape 


and that of Apollo. If then we may (particularly with regard to 
this point in diſpute) take prlchrum and candidum for ſynonymous 
terms, we want no farther proof that this was alſo the promontorium 


pulobrum. 188 


Beſides, Livy informs us, that, when Scipio was in ſight of the 
promontory of Mercury, (or cape Bon, as it is now called) he did not 
think fit to direct his courſe thither; but the ſame wind (an eaſterly 
one, we may ſuppoſe, from the hazy quality of hy continuing, he 
ordered that ſome convenient place for landing ſhould be pitched 
upon [infra] below it, i. e. as we may conjecture, to the weſtward. 
But there being no other promontories, beſides thoſe of Apollo and 
the candidum in this direction, the promontorium pulchrum and can- 
didum muſt conſequently be the ſame. jU 

Hlander indeed, as he is quoted by Sir Walter Rawleigh, (p. 963.) 
ſuppoſes the place where Scipio landed to have been at cape Bon : 
but as this, without queſtion, is the promontory of Mercury, ſo it could 
by no means be the place, Liuy alſo acquaints us, as has been 
already obſerved, that Scipio did not land there, but at ſome other 


place below it. Now as infra cannot be ſuppoſed to imply a ſouthern 
direction, as well from the difficulty that Scipio would thereby have 
had in landing upon the eaſtern ſhore of MHrict, as for the neceſſity 


there would have been afterwards of paſſing by Tunis and Carthage, in 

his intended journey towards Utica, (too daring an enterprize certainly 
at that time) fo there are not wanting authorities for rendering 
infra, as I have done, to the weſtward. Thus the courſe of failing 
from the fruits of Gibraltar to the Levant, is ſtill called going up 
the Mediterranean ſea ; as in returning from thence to Gibraltar, we 
are ſaid to fail down it. Virgil likewiſe, in placing Italy betwixt 


SOS. | 7 Liv. J. xxix. c. 27. 9 P, Mile Orb. _ 1. i. C. 7. 0 Plin. 1. v. Ca 4. 


% polls, or Zibreb, as it is now called. 3 Ut ſupra, 
| the 
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the Abiarit iy : the eaft,) and the T aj @& the weſt) * # 
makes uſe of infra+, in the au ſenſe with Livy, viz. to denote a Z 
poſition to the weſtward,” The"promontorium ;+ 5 therefore, as 15 | 
I have ſuppoſed, muſt be the fame with the cundidum, or white | 
romontory, as it is univerſally called to this day. 1 1 
Eight miles to the ſouthward of this cape, at the bottom of a Dizert, „ | 
large gulph, is the city Bizerta, FD] fituated upon a canal, Hiro Di 3 
betwixt an extenſive lake and the It is about a mile in circuit, > yon, oy 
defended by ſeveral caſtles and batteries, the principal of which are Zarito. 
towards the ſea. Bizerta' is a corruption of the 202 Diarrhytus 
or Zaritus of the ancients ; though the preſent inhabitants derive it 
from their own language, and affirm it to be the ſame with Ben- 
ſhertd, i, e, the offipring of a'canal or rivulet* Though this etymology 
cannot be received, yet it is ingenious enough, as it in ſome meaſure” 
falls in with the meaning of the Diarriytus of the Greeks, and with E 
the Aquarum Irrigua, as that appellation ſeems to have been traute 5 I 
lated by Ph Tg 3 
For the + upon which' Bizerta is ſituated, Lal an open com- The lake of 9 
munication with the ſea; and, according to an obſervation of the'Bizera. = 
younger TO 5 is either continually receiving a briſk ſtream from the 4 L 
ſea, or elſe diſcharging one into it. In the hotter ſeaſons (nay ſome- > | 
times when the weather is calm and temperate in winter,) er ſame 
phanomenon that has been taken notice © of betwixt the Atlantic 
ocean, and the Mediterranean ſea, is to be obſerved © betwixt the 
latter ſea and this lake; what the lake lofes at theſe times in va- 
pour, being proportionably ſupplied from the ea; which then runs 
very briſkly into the lake, to make up the E Bin. The like 
happet when the winds are northerly ; whereby a great quantity of 
water is uſually accumulated upon the ae coaſt of theſe ſeas. 
But when the winds are from the fouthward, (whereby the water is 
blown away from this coaſt) or when any conſiderable. rams have 
fallen in the adjacent parts (whereby it receives a greater ſupply of 
water than is expended in vapour) then the contrary happens,” and 
the lake empties itſelf into the ſea. 
The channel of communication 'bolwit the lake and the ſea, is The port. 
the port of Hippo Drarrhytus, which ſtill RY ſmall veſſels; oF 
An mare, quod ſupra, memorem 3 quodque alluit infra® 
: Few 8 ii. A 58. 
Supra, i. e. ad partem ſuperiorem, hoc eſt, orientem verſus ad Venetias. Infra, i. e. 
a parte inferiori ; hoc eſt, mare Tyrrhenum, quod Inferum Wenne, occidentem 
verſus. Vid. B. Aſcenſii et Donati annot. in lcum. 
Eſt in Africa Hipponenſis colonia, mari proxima: echsect e navighblle ſtagnum, 
ex quo in modum fluminis æſtuarium emergit, quod, vice alterna, prout æſtus aut 


repreſſit aut impulſit, nunc infertur mari, nunc redditur ſtagno. Plin. Ep. xxxiii. 1, 
9. ad Caninium. Vid. Phil row: Ne. 189. p. 366. Lowth, Abridg. vol. 2. p. 108. 
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76 REMARKABLE MARITIME; PLACES 
tough it muſt have been. formerly the ſafeſt as well as the maſp. 
beautiful hauen of this: part, of Africa. Thexe are ſtill remaining 
the traces of a large pier, that was carried out into „ 

off the N. E. winds; the want whereof, together with. the great; 

averſion in the Turks te repair it, will in a ſhort time make this. 
hauen uſeleſs, which, in any other country, would be ineftimable;; - 
Is differnt Scylax, in his deſcription. of this 997 calls it only Hippn, though: 


ancint nat at the ſame time he takes notice of the lake upon which it Was 
ſituated. Diodorus 2. relates the ſame, but gives the name Hippouacra. 
to it, in regard perhaps ta the neighbouring promontory. By the. 
direction of Scipio s marches from the prumontortum pulcbrum to Liica. 
there is room likewiſe, to conjecture, that this ſhould, be the rich 
anonymous town, which is mentioned. by. Fa And indeed, pro- 
vided the Turks were proper encouragers of trade and induſtry, no 
place, certainly could lay a better claim, to that title than Bigerta; 
inaſmuch as, beſides fiſh and fruit of all kinds, it abounds with corn, 
pulſe, oyl, cotton, and a variety of other valuable productions. 
The Sinus The gulph of Bizerta, the Sinus Hippanenſis of the ancients, is 

H1rPONEN- 2 . | Ma | | | 
Sol a beautiful ſandy inlet, near ur league in breadth. The bottom. 
gc it being low, gives us a delightful. proſpect, through variety of 
roves and plantations of olive trees, a great way into the country. 
Bur, to the eaſtward, the eye is bounded: by a high. rocky ſhore, 
Eape Zibeeb. which. reaches as far as cape: Zibeeb; a place ſo called, from the 
| great quantity of Zibeeb, or raiſins, that are made upon it. The 
eaſtern extremity of this cape is remarkable for the whiteneſs, | 
The Pil-loe. of it's, cliffs, and for having, the Pil-las, (as theſe. people call) a. 
| high pointed rock, in the ſhape of their favourite diſh. of that name, 
which is placed below it. Betwixt this and the white promontory. are: 
ſome low flat iſlands, called the Cani or dogs, which were the Dra-. 
54 of the ancients, and ought. to be carefully avoided by the: 
Caps Zibeeb. Cape Zibeeb, the promontorium, Apollinis of the ancients, makes the 
eee pol. weſtern point (as cape. Bon or Ras-adaar, the promontarium Mercurii,, 
Inis. at eleven leagues diſtance, does the eaſtern) of the ſinus alter of 
Erugitania, (as Pliny ſtyles it) or the gulph of Tunis, according to 
Zowamoore, the preſent name. Zotamoore, the Zimbra of our. ſea charts, and 
ev the Ægimurus of the ancients, lies betwixt theſe promontories, but 
7 E5earonideew (Agathocles) n T "Inns Aνννειεαο Kt] | wyveruſily 
Queindic Th. grey Auvye Did, Sic. I. xx. TE SEL - | 
8 Scipio (expolitis apud Promontarium pulchrum copiis) non agros modo circa 

vaſtavit, ſed uam etiam proximam Afrorum ſatis opulentam Cepit, Liv. l. xxix. 28. 


. i . : 
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remarkable for the great depth as, well as. breadth = it, might very 
5 juſtly be named by. Tage ſeceſſus longus,, a, long, receſs. The ian . 
Gamelera. is a little way from cape Zibeeb to the eaſt; and four miles . Gamelora. | 
to the weſtward, within the cape, is Porto Farina, called, by. the in- porto Farina, 
habitants, from an ancient ſalt-work hard by it; Gar el Mailal, i. e. or Gar el Mai- 
the cave of ſalt. This place (as well as Bigerta) has been miſtaken ps _ : 

- by ſeveral geographers. and hiſtorians : for Mica; whereas it ſeems ; 
be the very port, . whither the Cartbaginian fleet retired, the 

be before they. engaged with. Scipio near Lrica. Liuy tells us, 

— the Africans. called it Ruſcinana +, 4, a word doubtleſs of Phænician 

extraction; and as the firſt part of it, "Run or Ras, i. e. the cape, well 

anſwers to the- ſituation ; ſo "thi latter ( annona may, I preſume, be 

of the like import with the preſent name, and denoting- the great 

quantity; of corn and proviſions, that were ſhipped hs con- 

tinue to be, from this place. This port, eſpecially the OAK , Cochon. 

inward part of it, is ſafe in all accidents of weather, and opens into 

a large navigable. pond, formed by the Me-jerdab, which at preſent. 

_ diſcharges. itſelf through it, in its way to the ſea. 

The Me gerda, the Bagrada-5, or Bagradas, or Brada,! ſo; famous 7heriver Me- 

in hiſtory, is equal to the Vis ones, with the Cheravell, It continues jerdab, Or Ba- 

winding, during it's whole courſe, through a rich and fertile country; 8 Fee ol 

and becomes thereby ſo well ſaturated with ſoil 5, that it is of the D + 

ſame complexion with the Nile, and has the pony property likewiſe 

of making encroachments upon the ſea... And to this we may at- 

tribute not only the many changes and alterations, which. appear to 

have been made, at one time or other, in the channel of it; but 

lkewiſe that an open creek of the ſea, into which the Me-jerdah, 

no longer than a century ago, diſcharged itſelf, is now circumſcribed. 

by the mud, and become a large en pond, the nenen 

as We may _ it, to may Dt, | | 


£8 F . Xxx. fat 1 Fig En. lb. i. 163. | 
* Utica, hodie Farinæ Portus. Thuan. I. vii. p. 605. | | 
_ 3 Claffis Carthaginienſi ſub occaſum ſolis ſegni navigatione in portum ( Ruſcinonam 
Afri vocant) claflem appulere. Liv. l. xxx. 10. NN uu ſ. promontorium 
EM vel frumenti, ut Annona forſan ſignificet. Vid. Buxt. Lex, Rab. 
4 Id. ut ſupra. .. 5 Strabo, l. xvii. p. 1189. P. Mela, I. i. c. 7. Plin, l. e 4. 
6 Bechart deduceth the name. from F974. Bractha, a 9 Vid. I. i. c. 24. 
agreeably to the deſcription of the poet 
Turbidus arentes Into pede Sulcat arenas. 
Bagrada, nan ulla Libycis in finibus amne . 
Victus limoſas extendere latius undas, 


Et ſtagnante vado patulos involvere campgs. Sil. It. 1, vi. I 40. 


76 REMARKABLE MARITIME PLACES 
The changes That the Me-jerdah, in the time of Scipio, lay betwixt Carthage 
in the channel-and the Caſira Corneliana, and not where we find it at preſent, 
appears, as well from the circumſtance of landing the ambaſſadors”, 
_ after they departed for Carthage, at the river Bagrada; (the neareſt 
place we may ſuppoſe for that purpoſe) as from Curio's* leaving 
Rebilus at the fame river, whilſt he himſelf is ſaid to have advanced 
T2 farther to view the Caſtra Corneliana. Agreeably to theſe accounts, 
Ptolemy places the mouth of it 100, only to the weſtward of Carthage; 
i a ſituation which falls in with the ſanctuary of Seedy Ammer Buck- 
l | tewah, where there is the ancient bed of a river, with a large moun- 
| tain, (perhaps one of thoſe taken notice of by Polybius o) that ends 
in a precipice above it. And it — be farther obſerved, that in 
4 travelling from this ſanctuary to Gellab, we ſee the interjacent plains 
4 diſperſed all ayer with pine-apples, trunks of trees, and other tokens 
4 of large inundations. Beſides the ancient channel juſt now men- 
q tioned, we paſs over others, which, to all appearance, muſt have 
E been, at one time or other, either the natural or the occafional beds 
of this river. For as the whole extent of the ſea ſhore, from Carthage 
| to Port Farina, is very little higher than the ordinary level of the 
| | | ſea, and thereby lies expoſed to the ravages of the E. and N. E. 
| | Winds; it is poſſible that the mouth of the Me-jerdab (as well as 
of other rivers in the like ſituation) might from time to time be 
ſtopped up; as we find indeed it actually was in the time of Poly 
bius", Being therefore forced, under ſuch circumſtances, to find 
-_— = | out one new channel after another, as each of them in its turn was 
| filled up, or the communication with it cut off; the Me-jerdah, I 
ſay, might at laſt gradually retire under cape Zzbeeb, where thoſe 
winds could give it no diſturbance. Yet even in the preſent ſituation, - 
there is room enough to apprehend that in a few years the channel 
will return again to the ſouthward. For the navigable pond, which 
I have mentioned, continues to be every day more and more 
choaked up with mud and ſlime; whilſt the mouth (or har, in the 
mariners ſtile) of the river, which, till of late, admitted veflels of 
the greateſt burthen, is now too ſhallow to receive one of their ſmall _ 
cruiſers, unleſs it be diſcharged of its lumber and ballaſt. 


—ͤ——ç — — Oo — 


' Legati petierunt a magiſtratibus, ut naves mitterent, que ſe proſequerentur. 
Datæ triremes duæ cum ad Bagradam flumen perveniſſent, unde Romana caſtta con- 
ſpiciebantur, Carthaginem rediere. Liv. l. xxx. 25. 188 e 
Bidui iter progreſſus (Curio ſc. ex Aquilaria) ad flumen Bagradam pervenit : 
1 ibi C. Caninium Rebilum legatum cum legionibus relinquit: ipſe cum equitatu ante- 
i {|  cedit ad caſtra exploranda Corneliana. Cz/. de bell. civ. I. ii, 24. e 
K 9 Palyb. hift. 1. i. P- 75» 76. 7 95 Id. ibid. | 
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| Such. revolutions having happened to the Bagrada, the famous Boo-ſhatter, 
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city Utica, which we learn * was ſituated to-the-northward' of it, is HAN 


now to be enquired after to the ſouthward,” as will appear from the 


following conſiderations. For, laying aſide the authority of Ptolemy, 


(who very erroneouſly places it 20'. to the eaſtward, inſtead of ſo 
many nearly, as it ſhould be, to the weſtward of the promontorium 


Apollinis) let us examine the other geographical and hi ical cir- 


cumſtances that are left us of this place. des. 


As then all of them agree, that Utica was a maritime city, ſitu- Uriea, antient« 
ated betwixt Carthage and the promontory of Apollo, we are to ſearch 9, Write 


to be met with in this ſituation: there is no eminence?*, under which 


Utica is ſaid to have been built; there is no promontory 4,' which 


lay at a ſmall diſtance to the E. or N. E. and formed the harbour: 
On the contrary, the whole extent of the ſea ſhore, from Carthage 
to the Me-jerdah, lies in a ſemicircular form ; and the land, for ſome 
miles behind it, very ſmooth and level. Mica therefore cannot be 
found upon the ſea coaſt, according to the preſent ſhape and faſhion 


of it, by any of thoſe tokens and characteriſtics that are left us of 


it by the ancients. 


for it upon the interjacent ſea-coaſt. But here are no ruins at all ati 


But upon the ſuppoſition that the ground, to the breadth of three Hour at Show : 
or four miles from the ſea ſhore, ſhould. appear to be an acquiſition T_ from 
8 ſea, 


to the continent, occaſioned, as above, by the eaſterly winds, and the 


copious addition of mud that is left at every inundation by the 


| Me-jerdahb;. if this river, by frequently ſhifting its channel, took at 


laſt the advantage of the lake, that lay betwixt rica and the 
Caſtra Corneliana, and forced itſelf, by that way, into the ſea; then 
we may very juſtly fix Utica at a place called at preſent Boo-ſbatterz 
where, beſides the eminence taken notice of by Livy, we have'a 
great variety of old walls, a large aqueduct, ciſterns to receive the 
water, and other traces of buildings of great extent and magnifi- 
cence. Theſe ruins lie about xxvII Roman M. from Carthage, as 


the diſtance is recorded in the Itinerary; and behind them, towards 


Vid. Scylac. Peripl. p. 46. Strab. l. xvii. p. 1188. Plin. l. v. e. 4. 
Imminente prope iplis mœnibus (Utice) tumulo. Liv. I. xxix. 5 35. 
4 Scipio caſtra hyberna in promontorio, quod tenui jugo continenti adherens in 
aliquantum maris ſpatium extenditur, communit. Id. ibid. Id autem (caſtra Cor- 


neliana,) eſt jugum directum, eminens in mare, utraque ex parte præruptum atque 


aſperum; ſed paullo tamen leniore faſtigio ab ea parte quz ad Uricam vergit. Abeſt 


directo itinere ab Utica, paullo amplius paſſuum mille: ſed hoc itinere eſt fons, quo- 


* 


mare fuccedit 3 longe latequs is locus re/lagnat ; quem ſi quis vitare yoluerit, yx millium 


circuitu in-oppidum 


| perveniet. Cæſ. bell, civ. I. ii. 22. 
5 X1de 009 n 55 F | 


m_ 
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the 8. W. we are entertained with a view of the large fialus 5, which 
the Numans have made famous by their military exploits. Urin 
therefore, or (as Bochart writes, the old name $Sprry 20a, i. e. the 
ancient city) may in all probability be faxed at theſe rams. 
Gellah, be Two leagues to the E. of Boo-ſhatter, is Gẽllab, the moſt northern 
CATTRA and rugged part of that remarkable promontory 7; where P. Cornelius 
| | "Scipio may be ſuppoſed to have fixed his winter quarters, called 
from thence the Caſtra Cornelia or Cornekana 3. The whole is a 
narrow neck of land, near two furlongs in breadth; and continuing 
from one end of it the other, in a moderate elevation, makes, with 
the hill that hangs over Boo-/hatter, a moſt beautiful landſkip, in the 
Figure or faſhion of a theatre, with the-Me-jerdah winding itſelf through 
the midſt of it. The Romans very probably extended their encamp- 
ments all over this promontory, which is more than a league in 
length; inſomuch that when Cæſar acquaints us, that the Cara 
Corneliana were only at a mile's diſtance from Utica, he might 
regard that part only of their encampments which lay the neareſt 
to the city. At preſent the Me-jerdah runs below the 8. W. extre- 
mity of this neck of land, as Gellab makes the N. E. and at a little 
diſtance from it, on the other ſide, though ſeven miles from the 
fea, are the ruins, as they have been delcribed, of Boo-ſbatter, or 
- Utica, hitherto wanted in the old geography. _ 5 
The port of Neither has Carthage o, (the next place to be taken notice of,) 
"AE „ much better ſupported itſelf againſt the united encroachments of 
the ſea and the the N. E. winds, and the Me-jerdab ; which have likewiſe ſtopped 
1 91 up it's ancient harbour, and made it almoſt as far diſtant from the 
ſea, as Nica. However the place itſelf ſtill continues to be called 
#1 Merſa, i. e. the port, lying to the N. and N. W. and forms, 
with the lake of Tunis, this peninſila upon which Carthage was 
built. But, upon the other fide of the peninſula, towards the S. E. 
Carthage has been a loſer to the ſea; inaſmuch as in that direction, 
for the ſpace nearly of three furlongs in length, and half a furlong 
or more in breadth, it lies entirely under water A little to the 
northward of theſe ruins, but to the S. E. of E. Merſa, are the 
traces of a Cothon, ſcarce a hundred yards ſquare. This was pro- 


Magni campi. Liv. I. xxx. 8. 7 Vid. not. 4. p. 79. 
| | Inde petit tumules, exeſaſque undigue rupes © „ 
Antzi, gue regna vocat non vana vetuſtas. &c. | 
Sed majora dedit cognomina collibus inis | / 
S )§cipio——  _, _ __ Luc. de bell. civil. Liv. 
N RAP i. e. cvitas nova, Exc. p. 24. D. unde Kane, x & 9 
permutatis, quod Siculum proprium eſt, ut notat Salmaſ. in Solinum, p. 322. . 


, ah 


— — 
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bably the new port, which the Carthaginians built, after Scipio had 
blocked up the old: it might be the ſame likewiſe that, in the 
time of Procopius, was called the Mandracium. | 
Carthage was built upon three hills or eminences, inferior indeed er ge 
to thoſe upon which its rival city Rome was erected. Upon that ite nen 
which overlooks the S. E. ſhore, there is the area of a ſpacious 
room, With other ſmaller ones hard by it; ſome of which have 
teſſellated pavements; though neither the deſign nor the materials 
of them are worthy of our notice. The Byr/a * probably had this 
ſituation- 9988 | „ 
In rowing along the ſea ſhore, the common ſewers are frequentl 
diſcovered; which, being well built and cemented together, 8 
of time has not been able to impair. The ciſterns are other ſtructures, 
which have very little ſuffered; for beſides thoſe appertaining to parti- 
cular houſes, which are very numerous, there were two ſets of them 
belonging to the publick; the greater whereof, which was the grand 
reſervoir for the famous aqueduct, (a great part whereof is ſtill 
ſtanding) lay near the weſtern wall of the city, and conſiſted of 
more than twenty contiguous ciſterns, each of them at leaſt a 
hundred foot long, and thirty broad. The leſſer is in a higher 
ſituation, near the Cothon and the Byrſa; being contrived to collect 
the rain water which fell as well upon the top of it as upon ſome 
adjacent pavements made for that purpoſe. This reſervorr might 
be repaired with little expence; the ſmall earthen pipes, through 
which the rain water was conducted from the roof, wanting only to 
be cleanſed and opened. | 


Beſides hee, there are no other tokens left us of the grandeur Few antiqui- 


and magnificence of this famous place. We meet with no triumphal e. 
arches, ' or ſumptuous pieces of architecture; here are no granate ” 
pillars, or curious entablatures ; but the broken walls and ſtructures 
that remain are either built in the Gothic taſte, or according to 
that of the later inhabitants. The following lines very juſtly deſcribe 
the preſent condition of Cartbage ELITES EDIT 


2 Carthaginienſes, portu novo, (quia vetus a Scipione erat obſtructus) facto, &c. 
Liv. Ep. $1. 2 Procop. I. i. c. 20. | | gx 

3 Strab, Geogr. I. xvii. p. 1189. Liv. 1. xxxiv. $ 61. Virg. Ain. i. 371, &c. 
Docti pridem exploſerunt, & monuerunt a Gracis Bvgoav dici pro ANA Boſra, 
ad vitandam xax»Pwiay; quia Grace linguæ genius non patitur ut 8 & R 
cantinuentur. Tale dre nemus pro XYWR a. Boſra Hebræis eſt munimen- - 
tum, a verbo A munire. Boch. Chan. l. i. c. 24. 3 rp 8 e eee 


1 
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- - =- - yd devidie Carthaginis arces 


. Jarentgne; infauſto in littore, turres 
Everſæ; quantum illa metus, quantum illa laborum- 

ys dedit inſultans Latio et Laurentibus arvis; 
Nunc paſſim, vix relliquias, vix nomina ſervans, 

| OV ine, propriis non agnoſcenda ruinis, Sc. 


oy Solatia fati 
| Carthago Mariuſque * tulit, pariterque jacentes 
Ignovere Deis. Lucan. de bell. civ. I. ii. 91. 


Grace Jalta Carthago, e a pena i Segni 
De J alte fue ruine il lido Verba. &c. Balz. Diſſert. xxv. Chreſl, 


Carthage, . Pliny* ſeems to make the ancient Carthage much bigger, thas 

bout Hen when it was a Roman colony; which, according to Livy s, was 

miles in i xx111 M. in circuit. Srrabo — the peninſula, upon 
which it was built, with cx furlongs, or xLv Miles; but aſſigns 

no particular Number for the extent of the city. According to an 

eſtimate made upon the ſpot, I judge the Peninſula to be about thirty 

miles round, and that the city may have taken up near half that 

ſpace ; and more, I preſume, it could never lay claim to. For 

| Livy * tells us, that Carthage was neatly twelve miles from Tunes 

which. is the ſame diſtance that ſtill ſubſiſts betwixt that city, and a frag- 

ment of the old weſtern wall of Carthage, which I have mentioned.. 

And as there are ſeveral ſalt pits, which reach from the neighbour- 

: | hood of this wall, as far nearly upon the S. E. ſhore as the Guletta, 
| | Carthage could not have extended any farther to the W. or to the 
8. unleſs theſe pris (which cannot well = 5 ) were incloſed 

o within and made part of the city. if Polybrus 5 is to be 
credited, who makes the diſtance W unes and Carthage xv M. 
the boundary this way will be thrown further to the ſea; and we 

may thereby be induced to ſuſpect, that the wall I have mentioned, 

was erected by the Romans, and took in a greater {pace of the 


rr — nas. 
— — ec ae es Ea nant 2 ie 
— 
o T . — 
. 


Marius curſum in Africam direxit, inopemque vitam in Tugurio ruinarum 
Carthaginienſium toleravit : cum Marius aſpiciens Carthag inem, illa intuens een, 
alter alteri poſſent eſſe ſolatio. Yell, Paterc. | 

Colonia Carthago Macnz in veſtigiis Carthaginis. Plin, l. v. c. 7 A 

\ 3 Carthago in circuitu viginti tria millia paſſus patens. Liv. Epit. 1. li, 
+ Scipio— in Carthaginem intentus occupat relittum fuga cuſtodum Tuneta (abeſt 
= | ab Carthagine quindecim millia ferme paſſuum) locus quum operibus, tum ſuapte 
natura tutus, & qui & ab Carthagine conſpici & præbere ipſe proſpectum quum ad 
urbem, tum ad circumfuſum mare urbi poſſet. Id. l. xxx. 9. 


5 O © Toys anixa pi a W at Maro du gadlut. Pohb. I. xiv. 
peninſula, 
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peninſula, than might be the original area of the firſt city, The | 
large moraſs, or El Merſa, that was formerly the port, continues 


to be, as it muſt always have been, the ſame limit, to the N. and 


N. W. whilſt, to the E. and N. E. the whole extent of the capes 


Carthage and Commart, to the diſtance of one, ſometimes two fur- 
longs from the ſea ſhore, have not the leaſt traces of ruins upon 
them; and therefore might never have been included in the city. 


If we may then be permitted to calculate the extent of the ancient 


Carthage from theſe circumſtances, xv M. will be ſufficient to 
circumſcribe it. FEM | | | by 


The remains of the celebrated aqueduct above-mentioned may 25, ausg. 


be traced all along, from the greater ſet of ciſterns, as far as Zow- 
wan ; and from thence to Zung-gar, which is at the diſtance of at 


leaſt L M. from them. The whole has been a work of extraordi- 


nary labour and expence ; and that portion of it in particular, whic 

runs along the peninſula, was all of it elegantly built with hewn 
ſtone. We ſee at Arri-ana, a little village, two leagues to the 
northward of Tunis, a long range of its arches, all of then intire, 
ſeventy feet high, ſupported by columns ſixteen feet ſquare. The 


channel, that conveyed the water, lies upon theſe arches, being 


high and broad enough for a perſon of an ordinary ſize to walk in. 
It is vaulted above, and plaiſtered in the infide with a ſtrong cement; 
which, by the ſtream running through it, is diſcoloured to the 
height of about three feet. This will ſufficiently ſhew the capacity 
of the channel; but as there are ſeveral breaches in the aqueduct, 
ſometimes for three or four miles together, I had no method to 
determine the velocity or angle of deſcent, ſo as to aſcertain the 
quantity of water that might be daily conveyed through it to 


Carthage, _ 
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Both at Zow-wan and Zung-gar there was a temple erected, 2 lin -2:d 
over the fountains which ſupplied this aqueduct with water. That over tbe foun- 


at Zung-gar appears, by the remaining ornaments, to have been of *. 


the Corinthian order; where there is a beautiful dome, adorned 
with three niches, placed immediately over the fountain. Theſe 
might probably receive ſo many ſtatues of the deities: preſiding over 


1 I'evouſuol T1 Katxntov®r dyXi58, Tov 76 OXETON AZIOGEATON dra dA 


os is N N eic To Ude. Procop. B. Vand. l. iv. c. 1. 
Veneri, Floræ, Proſerpinæ, fontium nymphis, Corinthis genere conſtitutæ ædes, 
aptas videbantur habere proprietates, quod his Diis propter teneritatem graciliata, & 


LE 


florida foliis & volutis ornata, opera facta augere videbantur juſtum decorem. Vitr. 


Lk 62 
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The lake, 


Tunis, the 
Tuts. 


ult 
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water . Upon the frize of the portal we have this broken in- 
ien . 157 b 8 RT pH 


. - = - -RORISII TOTIVSQVE DIVINAE DOMVS 


EIVS.CIVITAS ZVCCHARA FECIT ET DEDICAVIF. 


Leaving Carthage, and paſſing over the Saline, or alt pits, that 
were occaſionally mentioned above, we come to Gule/fa; as the 
Talian geographers have tranſlated Ha'ck el. Wed, 1, e. The throat of 
the river. This is the channel of communication, as we may call 
it, betwixt the lake of Tunis and the ſea; where there is, on each 
ſide, a tolerably ſtrong and well-built caſtle, intended as well for 
the ſecurity of this narrow paſſage, as of the harbour and anchoring 
ground that lies before it. This lake was formerly, as Procopius 
informs us, a deep and extenſive port *, capacious enough to take in the 
largeſt navy; but, at preſent, by receiving all the common ſewers 


from Tunis, the deepeſt part of it does not exceed fix or ſeven feet; 


whilſt the reſt, for the ſpace of a mile or more within the banks, 
is generally dry and nauſeous. However, the proſpect of this large 

iece of water receives no ſmall beauty from the many flocks of 
the Flamant, or Phenicopterus, that ſometimes frequent it; and from 
the caſtle Shic&/ey, which is built within it, and frequently viſited 
by. the Tuniſeens, and Chriſtian merchants, as a place of pleaſure 


and recreation. Neither is this lake leſs famous for the number 


and largeneſs of its mullets, which are accounted the ſweeteſt. upon 


the coaſt of Barbary; the roes whereof, after they are preſſed 


and dryed, are accountd a great delicacy, and known by the name 

of. Bo-targo *. SO 
Tunis, the Tunes of the ancients, and the capital of this king- 

dom, is fituated upon a riſing ground, along the weſtern banks of 


1 Such as were Hercules, Minerva, and Diana, HercuLi (fontium prefidi) 
schu. Fabrett. Inſcript. c. iv. No. 170. Ileo 5 auris (eixcv©- Immoaury) ig 
Head xaAvupoy xemvn, To dd (ws of TOS AI wht pe Hoaratuc. 
Pau. in Corinth, MI xERVAE $ACRUM. Fabreit. Inſcript. Ne. 495. Di AN AE (V p.) 
$ACRUM. 1d, Ne. 496. x 

Add yore U H 1 . Sadie re (KagxudorGy) dix wvai Par, 
& % TTATNON xaAgo, aÞvaauroy T6 Tarun ivie t wes Tv d ν 
SoAov inavas TeQurotTa. Procrp., Bell. Land. J. i. cap. 15. : 55 

3 Botarge fiunt ex ovis cephali (Latini mugilem dicunt) expolitis ſc. in d uabus 
veſicis, cruore ejuſdem piſcis et ſale adhibito. Recentioribus corrupto verbo Botarcha 


vocantur, quaſi dicas, wor&gaxe, i. e. ovaſalita, G. Panciroll. de nov. repert. tit. 


This 
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this lake, in a full proſpect (as the ' ancients have deſcribed it ,) 


of Carthage*, and the iſland Aigimurus. Drodorus Siculus vcalls it 
AETKON TYNHTA, i. e. White Tunis; perhaps from the chalky 
. cliffs that lie round about it, when we view it from the fea. The 
many lakes and marſhes that ſurround it, might probably render 


the ſituation leſs healthy, were not theſe inconveniencies in a great 


meaſure corrected by the great quantity of maſtick, myrtle, roſe- 


mary, and other gummy and aromatic plants, which frequently 


communicate a ſenſible fragancy to the air, whilſt they are heating 
their ovens and bagnios with them. The want of water is another 
complaint of the Tuniſcens; who, from the brackiſhneſs of their 
well water, and the ſcarcity of ciſterns, are obliged to fetch the 


greateſt part of what they drink from Bardo, Beer el Kelp, and 


other places at a mile's diſtance, If we except this inconvenience, 
no place enjoys a greater plenty of the neceſſaries of life. 
The Tuniſeens are the moſt” civilized" nation of Barbary. They 


have very little of that inſolent and haughty behaviour which is too 


common at Algiers, All affairs likewiſe with the regency are tranſ- 


acted in ſuch a friendly complaifant manner, that it was no ſmall 


pleaſure to attend Mr. Conſul Laurence at his audiences. This 
nation, which for many years has been more intent upon trade, 
and the improvement of its manufactures, than upon plunder and 
cruiſing, has always had the character and reputation of living, 
not like their neighbours, in open war or perpetual diſputes with the 
Chriſtian princes, but of cultivating their friendſhip, and coming 


readily into their alliances ;. but the late revolution, and change of 
may have introduced. 


government, that has been hinted at before, 
a new ſyſtem of policy among them. THT 

If we take in the Bled el Hadrab, and the Bab el Swarky, as they 
call the ſuburbs, Tunis may be three miles or more in circuit. How - 
ever it is not, for the bigneſs of it, ſo populous as Algiers, though 
they boaſt of more than 300,000 inhabitants. Neither are the 
houſes, in general, which are computed to be 12,000, ſo lofty and 
magnificent. Neither have the Tumiſeens the like number and va- 


riety of country ſeats; a few villas at the Manoubah,. on one: fide; 


and at El Merſa, on the other, being their chief places of diverſion 
and retirement. The vine is likewiſe leſs cultivated here than at 
Agiers; and lately the making of wine has been abſolutely pro- 


hibited ; which has increaſed the revenue that ariſes. from the duty 
upon foreign wines, to the ſum of Fo, ooo dollars; it being com- 


Iln hoc Jacu Tunes eſt inſula ad oblectationem & diſcutiendum animi meœrorem 
verum quoad latus ejus, quod ad Tunes ſpectat, eo ſordes et immunditiæ /coacess 
vantur. Abulf. ut ſupra. 2 Vid. not. 4. p. 82. 


puted. 
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The Miliana, 


or CATADA. 


Solyman, 
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ated that the merchants import every year upwards of 4000 
, a quantity very ſurprizing indeed, were we not at the 
fame time to conſider the great number of Turks and Moors who 
drink here to exceſs, beyond the practice perhaps of any other 
nation. | | mel 
Upon a large pillar, brought from the neighbourhood of Car- 
thage, and placed in one of their 4agnios, is preſerved the following 
inſcription. en ans e 


IMP. CAESAR 
DIVI NERVAE NEPOS 
DIVI TRAIANA PARTHICIE. 
'TRAIANVS HADRIANVS © 
AVG. PONT. MAX. TRIB. 
POT. Vi. COS: 17 
VIAM A CARTHAGINE 
THEVESTEN STRAVIT 
'PER LEG. HI. AK G. 
P. METILIO S ECVN PDO. 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR. 


Two leagues to the E. S. E. of Tunis, and at the like diſtance 
to the 8. W. of the Guletta, is the town of Rhages, ſituated upon 
a riſing ground betwixt the lake of Tunis and the ſea. This is the 
ancient Ades, ſo much inquired after by Cellarius and others, where 
M. Regulus defeated the Carthagimans. Hard by it, on the right 
hand, are thoſe hills, where Hanno, (as Polybius obſerves) very un- 
{kilfully placed his elephants to oppoſe him. As the road from 
| rh to Tunes, lies through a narrow dzfi/e, at a little diſtance from 

s, the Carthagiman general, (pardoning that one miſtake) 


could not have 22 upon a more convenient place for the ſe- 


curity of this paſs ; neither could the Romans have carried it without 
their uſual bravery. 1 COLO erg ns 

Not far from Rhades, is the river Miliana, the Catada of Ptolemy ; 
and about a league farther is Hammam Leef, a noted hot bath, very 
much reſorted to by the citizens of Tunis. Behind theſe baths, on 


the right hand, is Ji/bbe! Reſaſs, i. e. The mountain of lead, whoſe 


mines are plentifully ſtored with that metal : and two leagues on 
the left, near the bottom of the gulph, is the ſmall town of 
Selyman, ſituated upon the ſkirts of a fine plain, with a river, at 
two miles diſtance, on each ſide of it. This place is chiefly in- 


habited by Audaligſan moors, who being more civilized than their 


brethren, 


1 


brethren, are very courteous to Chri/tzans, and ſtill retain the Spaniſo 

language. F 18 £2 8 5 3 
| Two leagues to the N. E. of Solyman, is Mo-raiſah, the Maxula No- raiſab, tte 

of Ptolemy and other authors. Here are ſeveral broken ciſterns, Maxvr. 

beſides a ſmall harbour, as r (corruptly probably for Merſa) 

may denote. The ſea ſhore, which from the Guletta, all along by 

Rhades, Hammam Leef, and Solyman, is low and ſandy, begins here 

to be rugged and mountainous : in which ſituation, two leagues _ 

_ farther, we fall in the creek of Gurbos, or Hammam Gurbos, the Gurbos, the" 
ancient Carpis, where there is a hot bath and ſome ruins, Theſe Cares, 
are the calide aquæ of Livy, which he very juſtly places over- 

againſt Carthage; and at the ſame time acquaints us that ſeveral 

veſſels, belonging to the fleet of Ofavius, were there ſhipwrecked. 

Three leagues to the N. of Gurbos, we paſs by a very high and Promonto- 

rugged head-land, the promontorium Herculis of the ancients : within rium Herculis. 

it there is a ſmall bay, where the Med el Aheyde diſcharges itſelf. - ok 

The ſanctuary of Seedy Doude, ſurrounded with the ruins of , ; A 4 

the ancient Niſua or Miſua, is five leagues to the E. N. E. of the jb, Kuva 

promontory of Hercules. It is ſo called in honour of David, or Douge, or Miva. 

as they pronounce it, a Mooriſh ſaint, whoſe ſepulchre (as they ſhew 

it) is five yards long. But this, in reality, is nothing more than a 

fragment of ſome Roman pretorium, as we may conjecture from 

| three teſſelated or Maſaic pavements, the uſual attendants of ſuch 

places, which lie contiguous to it. The pavements are all wrought 

with the greateſt- ſymmetry and exactneſs: for beſides the general 

contraſt and deſign, which is executed with all the artful wreathings 

and variety of colours, imaginable, the many figures of horſes, birds, 

fiſhes, and trees, are therein ſo judiciouſly intermixed and curiouſly 

inlaid, that they even appear more gay and lively than ſo many 

tolerable good paintings. The horſe, the 1/ignia of the Carthagi-- 

nians, is diſplayed in the ſame bold, free, and open poſture, as it is 

exhibited upon the African and Sicilian medals : the birds are the 

hawk and the partridge: the fiſhes are the gilt-head (called here 

 Ferafſa) and the mullet: and the trees are the palm and the olive. 

'The contriver perhaps intended by this choice, to point out the- 


1 Tpſe (Cn, Ofavius) cum roſtratis, per adverſos fluctus ingenti remigum labore 
enixus, Apollinis promontorium tenuit ; onerarize pars maxima ad Aegimurum,— 
aliæ adverſus urbem ipſam ad Calidas Aquas delatæ ſunt. Liv. l. xxx. 24. 

This is the aurata of the ancients, which Leo miſtakes for the laccia or leechy, - 
of the Italians, a fiſh of the tunny or mackrel kind. Pe menſem Octobrem genus 
quoddam piſcis capitur, quod anud Afros Giarapha appellatur ; eundem piſcem efſe crediderim, 


qui Romanis Laccia appellatur,” J. Leo, p. 214. 
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\ GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS UPON 
ſtrength, the diverſions, the fiſhery, and the plenty of dates and 
oyl, for which this country (continues to be, as it) was always re- 
markable. Miſua appears, by the ruins, to have been of the fame 


extent with Hippozarytus ; where likewiſe there was a capacious har- 


bour, very convenient for ſuch veſſels to touch at, which could 
not, on account of contrary winds or diſtreſs of weather, reach the 
VVV % IS CY et SOREN eTocs 

Two leagues to the E. N. E. of Seedy Doude, and a little to the 
ſouthward of the promontory of Mercury, is Low-hareah, the Aguilaria 
of the ancients, where Curio landed thoſe troops, that were after- 


wards defeated * by Sabura. The ſituation of this ancient city has 


been hitherto as much enquired after and wanted as that of Utica and 
Ades; where, in like manner, there are ſeveral fragments of antiquities, 
but none of them worthy of our notice. However, from the ſea 
thore to this village, which is at half a mile's diſtance, the inter- 
jacent mountain, from the level of the ſea to the height of twenty 
or thirty feet above it, is, according to the diſpoſition of the ſtrata, 
very artfully hewn and carried away, where ſmall ſhafts or open- 


ings are carried up quite through the ſurface above, for the ad- 


miſſion of freſh air; whilſt large pillars, (the peroveas ria, as 
Pollux names them) with their reſpective arches, as the practice 

was 4, are left ſtanding, at their proper diſtances below, to ſupport - 
the roof. Theſe are the quarries taken notice of by Strabo; from 
whence the buildings not only of Carthage and Utica, but of other 
adjacent cities, received their materials. Moreover, as this mountain 
is ſhaded all over with trees; as the arches here deſcribed lie open 
to the ſea, having a large cliff on each ſide, with the iſland Ægi- 
murus placed over againſt them; as there are likewiſe ſome fountains 
perpetually draining from the rocks, and ſeats very convenient for the 
weary labourer to reſt upon: From ſuch a concurrence of circum- 
ſtances, ſo exactly correſponding to the cave which Virgil places ſome- 
where in this gulph, we have little room to doubt of the following 


_ deſcription being literally true, notwithſtanding ſome commentators 5 


may have either thought it fictitious, or applicable to another place. 


a Cf. de bell. civ. I. ii. 21. [ 

3 Milites ad unum omnes interficiuntur. Id. 38. . 

4 Fornices crebro relinquebantur a metallariis montibus ſuſtinendis. Plin, xxxili. 4. 
3 L. xvii. P- 1190. : 5 ; 1 | 
6 Eft rorodecia, i. e. fictus ſecundum poeticam licentiam locus. Ne autem vi- 


deretur penitus a veritate diſcedere, Hiſpanienſis Carthaginis portum deſcripſit. Cæ- 


terum hunc locum in Africa nunquam eſſe conſtant, Serv. in loc. Fictus hic locus 
eſt, et ſublatus ab ZHomero 27 xlii. 95.) aliqua ex parte ad formam Itbacenſis 
portus. Pomp. Sab. ibid. Mr. Addiſon (p. 5 of his Travels) ſuppoſeth that Virgil 
might have taken the plan from the bay of Naples, | 


* 


THE SEA- COAST OF THE SUMME 
Eft in ſeceſſu longo locus; Inſula portum 
Efficit objeftu laterum : quibus omnis ab alto 

Frangitur, inque finus ſcindit ſeſe unda reduttos, 
Hinc atque hinc vaſtæ rupes, geminique minantur 
In cœlum ſcopuli: quorum ſub vertice late © 
Aquora tuta filent: tum fylvis ſcena coruſcis 
Deſuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 
Pronte ſub adverſa ſcopulis pendentibus antrum : 
Intus aqua dulces; vivoque ſedilia ſaxo, 
Nympharum domus, &c. | 
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Cape Bon, the Ras-addar of the Moors, and the Promontory of Mor- Cape Bon, the 


cury, or Hermes, of the antients, is ſituated abouta league to the north- a 1 
ward of Lowha-reah. I was informed by the neighbours, that, in very 
fair weather, they could, from hence, diſcover the mountains of S:c:ly, 
which are more than twenty leagues diſtant. The two iflands Zem- 
bre, or Zowa-moores, as the Tuniſeans call them, lie under this Promon= The Zowa-; 
tory; the ſmaller not far from the ſhore; the larger at four miles diſ- . 
tance, The fruitful tract of land, that reaches from this cape to Na- 
bal and Hamamel, is, from the faſhion of it, called Dackhul, i. e. The 25, Dackhul. 
8 or Corner. Five leagues from this cape, to the S. by E. thereof, is 
Clybea (the Clupea or Clypea of the Latins, and the AT I Z of the 8 
Grecians.) It is built upon a ſmall promontory, the Taphitis of Stra- ee . 
60", which, being in the figure of a ſhield * or !temiſphere, gave oc- azn 15. 

caſion to the name. There is nothing ſtanding of this ancient city: 
for the caſtle is a modern ſtructure; and what they now call CHbea, 
is a miſerable knot of hovels, at a mile's diſtance from the old. 

A little way from hence to the ſouthward, we croſs a large river, Tbe river. 
where Mafin:ſa was ſuppoſed to have been drowned in his flight 
from Bocchar ; who, as Liuy tells us, was afraid to ford it; diſcoura- 
ged no doubt by the depth and rapidity of the ſtream. In the month 
of January, when no rain had fallen into it for ſeveral days, we found 
the channel very deep and of an uneven bottom, full of large ſtones, 
which we had much difficulty to paſs over with ſafety. On the other 
ſide lie thoſe open fields, where Bocchar is ſaid to have killed forty-fix 


of the fifty perſons, who attended Maſiniſſa. 


„ Bac, P. 7. F. | 

In Clypei . ſpeciem curvatis turribus Aſpis, Sil, Ital. I. iii. 243. 

ST, Maſi cum quinquaginta haud amplius equitibus per anfractus montis ignotos 

ſequentibus ſe eripuit. Tenuit tamen veſtigia Bocchar ; adeptuſque eum patentibus - 
prope Clupeam urbem campis, ita circumvenit, ut, prætr quatuor equites, omnes ad unum | | 
interfecerit—=amnis ingens fugientes accepit—is finis Bocehari ſequendi fuit, nec in- 


gredi flumen auſo, nec, & e. Liv. I. xxix. 32, 
—] Gurba, 


w 
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Gurba, be Gurba, the ancient Curobis or Curubis, is ſeven leagues from 

CvnoB19  Clybea, It was formerly a conſiderable place, though at preſent the 
ruins of a large aqueduct, with the ciſterns that received the water, 
are the only antiquities. A little brook runs by it to the W. where 
we have the remains of a ſtone bridge that was built over it; and, 
at a neighbouring houſe there is an altar that might have belonged 
to it, with the following inſcription : | 5 


PONT] 


C. HE LVIO c. FARN. HONORA 
EMLEDIELINVIR 
+ EVRAT. ALIMENT. DISTRIB. 
OB INSIGNES LIBERALITATES 
IN REMPVB. ET IN CIVES 
_ AMOREM VIRO BON 
COL. FVLVIA CVRVBIS DD. PP. 


rch 
tions 


Nabal, , Leaving Gurba we come to Nabal, a very thriving and induſtrious 
Nreroris. town, much celebrated for its potteries. It is built in a low ſituation, at 
- amile's diſtance from the ſea ſhore ; and about a furlong to the weſt- 
ward is the antient Neapolis, which appears to have been a large 
city, even excluſive of that part of it which is ſwallowed up by the ſea. 
Here are a great number of inſcriptions upon ſtones of fix feet in 
length and three in breadth ; but they are either fo unfortunately 
defaced, or filled up with rubbiſh and mortar, that it required 
more time than my guides would allow me, to copy them. On the 
banks of the little brook that runs through the old city, we have a 
block of white marble, with a wolf, in baſs relievo, curiouſly 

| | repreſented upon it. 5 
| OO Heomam-et,oo Travelling, for the ſpace of two leagues, through a rugged road, 
| be city of wild delightfully ſhaded with olive trees, we arrive at Hamam-et, which 
pigeons. Tes informs us (p. 221) was built about his time; though the flou- 
riſhing condition of it is of no longer date than the latter end of 
the laſt century. The pillars, the blocks of marble, the following 
inſcriptions, and ſome few other tokens of antiquity that we meet 
with at Hamamet, were brought from the neighbouring ruins of 
Caſlir Aſcite. Caffir Aſeite, the Civitas Siagitana of * the ancients. The name too, 
(which, from ſome ſmall affinity in ſound, might induce Bums, the 
Sanſons, and others to take it for the ancient Adrumetum) is derived 


* 


4 Et pro ſenatu populoque Siagitano Ciler Imilconis Guiliſſa F. Suffer. 


1 from 
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from the Hamam, or wild pi geons, that copiouſly breed in the adja- 


cent cliffs. 
8 
1 VICTORIAE : e 
ARMENIACAE PARTHICAE |: ...... 
MEDICAE AVGVSTORVM A, 8 
S AC RVM CIVITAS SIAGI | 5 
T ANA DD. PP. 


II. 
IMP. CAES. DIVI SEPTIMI SEVERT:.: 
PARTH. ARABICI ADIABENICI 
MAX, BRIT. MMX FEIE DIVE: 
M. ANTONINI PII GERMANICI 
SARMAT. NEPOT. DIVE ANTONINI 
 PRONEPOTI DIVILAELI HADRIANT: :. 
ABNEPOTI DIVI TRAIANI PAR. ET 
DIVI NERVAE ADNEPOTIE 
M. AVRELIO ANTONINO PIO FEL. 
PAR. MAX. BRIT, MAX. GERM. | 
MAX. IMP. III. COS, MII, P.P. - 
_ - - CIVITAS SIAGITANQRYM DBD--PP... - 


Bochart. Chan, 1. i. c. 24. has preſerved another inſcription relating 
to this place. | . to ; 
A little beyond Cafir Aſeite, we come into a large plain, that The plain of . . 
reaches as far as Herkla ; which is as remarkable for the many flocks mam 
of the Damoiſolle, or Otis, that frequent it, as the lake of Tunis is for thoſe . * 
of the Phenicopterus. Within this plain, two leagues from Hamamet, 
is the Me-narah, a large Mauſoleum, near twenty yards in diameter, J. Me- 
built in a cylindrical form, with a vault underneath it, Several ſmall 4p 
altars (ſuppoſed 1 the Moors to have been formerly ſo many Me- 
nara, i. e. lamps for the direction of the mariner) are placed upon 
the cornice; and inſcribed with the names of | 2 


L. AEMILIO AFRICANO AVVNCVLO... 
C. SYELLIO PONTANO PATRVELIL 
VITELLIO QVARTO PATRI. 


Near the Menarah are the ruins of a ſmall pore or creek, formerly 
belonging to Faradeeſe, an old Roman city, fituated, at a few miles paradeeſe, 
diſtance, upon the N. W. ſide of this plain. I was informed, that 
a century ago, the Faradefians were the greateſt cruiſers and the moſt 

| N 2 . experi- 


— 
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experienced mariners of this country; but that the greater increaſe 
of trade, and the more conveniencies for navigation at Hamam et, 
had, of late years, drawn thither all the inhabitants. This may 
The Vexe- be the Veneria of Solinus; or rather, from an affinity in name, the 
3 — ancient Apbrodiſium, placed by Ptolemy in the ſame latitude, but 
more to the W. than Adrumetum. 55 e 
: Near the middle of the plain, our proſpect is a little interrupted 
Selloome. by an hemiſpherical hillock, called Sellaame, the ſeat formerly of ſome 
caſtle or village; probably one of thoſe mentioned by Hirtiuss, which 
Cæſar paſſed by in failing towards Adrumetum. Two leagues further, 
near the ſhore, there is a large piece of marſhy ground, with an adjacent 
lake, which is perpetually draining through it into the ſea. A bridge, 
The maritime or ſometimes a cauſeway only, were formerly built over the whole 
| _— m . e of this moraſs, to the no ſmall conveniency and ſafety like- 
en wiſe of thoſe who were to paſs over it in their way to Her#la and Suſa. 
This moraſs, with the rivulet oozing from it, I take to be the 
boundary to the ſeaward betwixt the Zeugitania and Bigacium. 


* 0 # — 


- 


| WEE SM 8 
Of the muſt remarkable inland places of the Teugitania, 


or ſummer- circuit. 


- Jibbel Imen, I F we return then to the weſtward. of the ſummer n alittle to 
or Canna. che 8. W. of the great lake of Biſerta, is Jibbel Mell, the Mons 
Matter, be Cerna of the ancients. Matter, the Oppidum Materenſe, lies below 


Opridum it; a ſmall village ſituated in a fruitful Ins The rivulet that runs 


MATERENSE. 


S18ERA et by . | . 
HiryomTes Stſera Palla, as the other part of it nearer Bizerta was the Hippo- 
* nites of the old geography. 


| / HAY 

Pliny, the BAT A of Plutarch, and the Vaccenfium Ordo Splendidi/ſi- 
has as the title runs in the following im ln punts Gal 
rius * places it very juſtly towards the N. E. of Cirta, but quotes no 
authority. However, as it may be preſumed, from Salluf's * account, 
to lie to the right hand, (as K or Sicca Veneria did to the left) 
in travelling from Carthage or Utica, to Numidia, ſuch a fituation 
will be highly agreeable to this deſcription of it. Moreover after 
Vaccà revolted, Metellus 5 is ſaid to have departed from his winter 
quarters in the evening, and to have arrived before it, about the 
third hour of the following day: which journey, conſidering. the 
expedition wherewith it was performed, will very well agree with 
the diſtance of fifty miles, that lies betwixt Bayjah and Utica, where 
Metellus was then ſtationed. I. am not acquainted with any other 
circumſtance in ancient hiſtory, that further informs us concernin 
the ſituation of Vacca; for Ptolemy's Vaga, as it lies among the Cirtefir, 
cannot be the place; and the reaſon perhaps why it is not taken no- 
_ tice of in the [tinerary, or in Peutinger's tables, may be accounted 
for from it's lying quite out of the great road that was carried from 
Carthage either to Numidia or Bizacium. 


Bay-jah keeps up the character, that Salluf gives his Vacca, of 4 fe v7 | 


being a town of great trade, the chief mart, indeed, of the whole“ 
kingdom, particularly for corn, from which all other commodities are 
eſtim ated : and inthe plains of Bus-dera, which lie below it along 
the banks of the Me-jerdab, there is kept every ſummer a public 
fair, frequented by the moſt diſtant Arabian tribes, who reſort hi- 
ther, with their flocks, their manufactories, and families. The 


preſent city is built upon the declivity of a hill, with the conye- " 


niency of being well watered ; and upon the higheſt part of it is the 
citadel, which is of no great ſtrength. Upon e walls, which 3 
raiſed out of the ancient materials, we have the following inſcription, 
that has been referred to above. e 


M. IVILIO N Iii bd 
DECVRIONI- --- - - - - - Gin as es 10 OV 
FAC. ANN, XXIL'PRAEFECTYS::* 3 
VR. DEC. IT VIR = - 2 — — n 
Venen ORDOSPLENDI SSIMVS 
OB MERITA SVA STAT VAM HR ga 
P. P. FIERI DECREVIT. 
2 Sever 3 Bayay, Tow ptyann, &c. Plut. in Mario, p. 499. _ 
; 2 a Cirta In ortum 4 2 — diſtat. Cell. I. iv. c. 5. p. b 58 Ate: 1 oy 
1 Fall. Bell. Fug. 60. | | | pe: AS EOS 
s Metellus, poſtquam de rebus Yacce actis comperit—legionem, cum qua _—_ 
bat, et quam plurimos poteſt Numidas equites pariter cum occaſu ſolis expeditos edu- 
cit; et poſtera die, circiter horam tertiam, pervenit in quandam planitiem de 
oppidum Vaccam non amplius mille paſſuum abeſſe. Id. 71. | Ty 
— : n 
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Tub-urbo, the In the fame parallel nearly with Bai-jah, upon the banks of the 
nr t Me-jerdah, is Tuburbo, a ſmall town inhabited at preſent by Andalu- 
cs fran Moors. This ſhould be the Tuburbum Minus of the ancients : as 
the, Majus (where, according to Peulinger's table, there was a re- 
markable temple or edifice,) lies at too great a diſtance towards the 
8. to be taken for it. Mahamet, a late bey of this kingdom, planted 
a great number and variety of fruit trees in the neighbourhood of 
it, which were ranged in fo particular a method, that each ſbecies 
was confined to one grove, and thereby removed from the influence 
of another. Thus 0 orange trees were all placed by themſelves, 
without the admiſſion of the lime or citron; and where the pear or ap- 
ple Was gathered, there was no encouragement to look for the peach or 
apricot, In the adjacent valley, where the Mesjerdah conveys its 
ſtream, the ſame curious and generous prince erected, out of the 
ruins of a neighbouring amphitheatre, a large maſſy bridge or damm, 
with proper ſluices and flood-gates, to raiſe the river to a convenient 
height, for watering and refreſhing theſe plantations. But this, which 
was too laudable an invention to ſubſiſt long in Barlary, is row 
intirely broken down and deſtroyed. 
Tuccaber, Below Tuburbo, on the ſame fide of the Me-jerdah, is the little 
* Tyeccanert village Tuccaber, the fame perhaps that is taken notice of by S. 
Cyprian (in Concil.) and St. Auſtin (ad Donat.) under the name of 
uccabort or Thuccabori. Simler 5 thereſore muſt be miſtaken in 
taking it for the Tucca Terebinthina, which lay LX M. only from 
Sufetula ; whereas Tuccaber lies nearly at twice that diſtance. 
| On the other ſide of the Me-jerdah, ten leagues to the S. of 
Tuberſoke, er Tyccaber, is Tuberſoke, a {mall city walled round, and ſituated upon 
8 the declivity of an eminence. In the centre of it there is a very 
dlear and plentiful fountain, with the ruins of a ſmall temple or 
dome that was formerly built over it. It lies nearly in the fame par- 
allel with Tubernoke, though at above L M. diſtance, and cannot 
therefore be one and the ſame city, as ſome authors quoted by 
Cellarins (1. xiv. C. 4.) have imagined. Upon the walls, which are 
made with the old materials, we have the two following inſcriptions: | 
by the fir? of which we find this city was called Thibur/ficumbure, 
the ſame probably with the Tubur/euburenſis of the Notitra, Now 
as this was a ſee of the Provincia Proconſularis, we ſhall be at a loſs 
for the Thuburſicca of Ptolemy, which the fame Noritia places in 
Numidia, a Sue different province. The ſecond inſtructs us, that 
the title of Chiſtianiſſimus, which a few centuries ago was given by 
the biſhop of Rome to the French kings, was a compliment paid, 
many ages before, to Juſfin and Sofia, _ 


EE - 6 Arnot, in liner. Cellar. I. iv. e. 5. 116. 
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: VRBI ROMAE AETERNAE AVG. | ety of 
RESP. MV NICIPI SEVERIANI ANT O-- 
NINIANI LIBERI THIBVRSICENSIVM- 
| <BVRE, 


. 1997 3. oo 
Sal vis DOMINIS NOSTRIS CHRISTIANISSIMIS Er 
IN VICTISSIMIS IMPERATORIBVS IVSTINO ET SOFIAE/ 


AVGVSTIS HANC MVNITIONEM THOMAS EXCELLENTISSIMVS | 
| PRAEFECTVS FELICITER AEDIFICAVIT, | 


Lorbus, called ſometimes Lerba, the ancient Laribus celle lies Lorbus, - 
in the ſame parallel with Tuber ſobe, at three leagues diſtance to the LanizviCal. 
W. It has a fine ſituation upon an eminence, from whence 'Leo | 
and Marmol very injudiciouſly deduce the river of Tabarca. 

Below Lorbus and Tuberſoke, at near equal diſtances from them Seedy Abdel- 
both, 1s Muſt, called at preſent Seedy) Abdel Abbus, where we have _—_— | 
the remains of a beautiful friumpbal arch; and upon a ſtone, that 4 8 
might formerly belong to it, there i is the following inſcription. 


INVICTISSIMO FELICISSIMOQVE IMPERATORI 
AVGVSTO CAESARI, ORBIS PACATORI 
. - =. - - MVSTICENSIVM DD. 


Vin Sequeſter * has been miſinformed, in placing Mufti near the 
river Bagrada ; which is in the neareſt part of it, four leagues from 
it to the N. E. The author of the 1#inerary makes this noted city 
to lie xxxiv Roman miles (Peutinger's tables only xxx11) from Sicca 
Veneria; xc11 from "Sufetula 3 LXXXv1 from Carthage ; and cxcix 
(by Tipaſa) to Cirta : all which diſtances, conſidering the roads 
are frequently indirect, and ſeveral interjacent places are to be fre- 
quently - touched at, will vey well correſpond with the fade 7 lee 
Seedy Abdel-abbus. 
Keff, the Sicca or Sicca rede » of the ancients, lies about xv V Kelf, ibs 5 
M. from Lorbuſs, and Lxx11 M. from Tunis. It is a frontier town, $1CCA or 
and the third for riches and ſtrength in the whole kingdom. 1 Wy 8 


7 Et Thomas Lilyca nutantis dextera terræ. ute 4 RD Jul. Min 4. 1. 

8 Bagrada Africe juxta oppidum Mufti, &c. ö 
9 Summi viri, 7o. Seldenus, De Diis Syris Syntagma ii. o. 7. & Ger. OY Beſs, 
Theol. Gentil. I. il. c. 22. nomen Sicce Veneriæ erudite deducunt ex AHriarum nu- 
mine vel religione Succot Benet, cujus 2 Reg. xvii. fit mentio, * tabernacula 
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In che late civil wars, the greateſt part of the citadel was blown 
up; which has fince been rebuilt with greater ſtrength and beauty. 

In levelling an' adjacent mount, to find materials for this building, 

they found an entire ſtatue of Venus; which was no ſooner found than 

it was broken to pieces by theſe Iconociaſtics. This ſtatue may not 

a little authorize and illuſtrate the appellation of Veneria that was 

attributed to Szrca, There was an equeſtrian ſtatue dugup at the 

ſame time, dedicated to MAR CVS ANTONIVS RVFvs, which 
ſuffered the fame fate. The fituation of K, as the name itſelf 
imports, is u the declivity of a hill, with a 'plentiful fource of 
Water near the centre of it. Beſides what has been already men- 
tioned, the two following inſcriptions are the only ſurviving antiqui- 

ties of this noted plac. —© © © | 
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Tuber cke. Tuber-nole, the Oppidum Tuburnicenſe of Pliny, is ſituated in the Dat- 

the Orriun hu, at about ſeven leagues to the 8. of Tunis, and near the half way be- 

IN * twixt Solyman and Caftr Aſeite. It is built in the form of a creſcent, be- 
__ tween tworidgesofa very verdant mountain, (a part probably of the Mons 


filiarum five mulierum dicantur, ſeu cultus Yeneris Afjrie, quam Herodotus, I. i. cap. 
L999 8trabo, l. xvi. deſcribunt. Cellar. Geogr. Antig. I. iv. c. 5. p. 117. Sicce enim 
anum eſt Venerit, in quod ſe matronæ conferebant; atque inde procedentes ad 
queſtum, dotes corporis injuria contrahebant, honeſta nimirum tam inhoneſto vinculo 
conjugia juncturæ. Val. Max, I. ii. c. 6. 15. 5 


AEDO TITAN A., AS. 
diverſifies itſelf, in this neighbourhood, in the 
like variety of windings and narrow ahſiles as are mentioned by that 
author. A large pair of ſtag's horns are well delineated in baſſa re- 
lievo, upon the gate of a large edifice; which is indeed the only ſurviving! 


antiquity... Ti rem 5 
of the Notitia; yet it will be difficult to account for the placing of it, 


no leſs than of Tubercine, above-mentioned, among the ep1/copal. ſees. 

of Numidia: the neareſt of which lies at ſo conſiderable a diſtance to. 

the weſtward, that we may well ſuſpect there is ſome great miſtake in 

the Notizra *, with regard to both thoſe place. 

Zow-an-or Zag-10an, in the fame meridian with, and at twelve Zow. waam 

leagues diſtance from Tunis, is a ſmall flouriſhing town, built upon the 
N. E. extremity of a conſpicuous mountain of the ſame name, the 

Meons-Ziguenfis probably of Victor. It is in great repute for the dy- 

ing of ſcarlet caps, and the bleaching of linen; great quantities of both 

being daily brought thither for that purpoſe from Tunis, Suſa, and 

other places. The ſtream which is employed at preſent for this uſe, 

was formerly, together with the river of Zungler, conveyed to Car- 

thage; and over the fountains of it there was, in like manner as | ET 
at Zungar 18 has been already deſcribed) a temple erected; the 1 
ruins of which continue likewiſe to this day. Upon an ancient gate 
which regards the S. E. there is a ram's head, armed, in bafſo relievo, 

with AVX IL Io, in large letters, below it. This may perhaps in- 
ſtruct us, that Zowan, or whatever was its former name, was r the 
immediate influence and protection of Jupiter Ammon +. 
If we could be aſſured, that the leaſt traces of Zeugis, mentioned Zeugitanapro- 
above, or Zeugitana, were preſerved in the preſent name of this city 2% / called 
or mountain, there would be no ſmall reaſon to imagine, that the named] 
of this province was denominated from it. Salinus ſeems to advance 
ſomething in favour of this ſuppoſition; by acquainting us, that Africa 
(particularly ſo called, as we, are perhaps to underſtand him) com- 


Maſiniſſa cum paucis equitibus ex acie in montem (Balbum incolæ vocant) 
perfugit. Liv. 1. xxix. & 31, Bocchar digreſſum jugis Maſmiſſam perſecutus in valle 
arcta, faucibus utrimque obſeſſis, incluſit. Id. 32 ü ee 

2 Vid. Tertul. lib. 6. ad Scapulam. Baron. Annal. in ann. e. 195. 


3 Creſconius Preſbyter Myzentinz civitatis, in ſpelunca Ziguenſis montis repertus_ 
eſt, putreſcente jam ſolutus cadavere. Jie. Utic. de Perfecut. Vand: |. iii. e 
The image of Jupiter Ammon is called/Kgroredownoy by  Heroaotns, I. ii. §H 42. 

From whence the Poet... l! QG +8 : 

Tortis cornibus Ammon. Lucan. l. ix, p. 519. 
In one of the coins of Gallianus, there is a ram with this legend, 10vx"con'sr" 
roa 1; in one of Salminus, AMMONI CONSERVATORI, . 
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menced à pede5 Zeugitano, i.e. from the foot (as I would 1 der el | 
of | the mountain ' Zow-wan, the Mons Ziguenſis probably of {ook 


or, in other words, that Africa was that ſpace of | ground which lay 
to the northward of the parallel of this mountain. It is certain, that 
ve have from this eminence a moſt delightful and extenſive pro- 
ſpect; which might therefore be the very place from whence 
Agatbocles e was entertained with the view both of the country of the 
 Adrumetines and Carthagintans. The Zygantes of Herodotus, wa were 
remarkable for their honey, ſeem to have had this ſituation. / = 
The ſollowing inſcriptions! relate to places of lefſer note in the old 
geography; at each of which there are ſeveral rudiments of old ciſ- 
terns, pillars, capitals, fragmentsof large walls, porticoes, &c. which it 
would have been too tedious to enumerate on every ee | 
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At Bouſha, XVIII M. wo the 8. W. of Tunis. 
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Of the -anoft remarkable: places upon” the | ſea-coaf of the 


ancient Bizacium, or Winter- circuit. 
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HE many parts which I have ſeen of the ancient Bigacium, 28, gra 
or Winter- circuit, fall vaſtly ſhort in fertility of the character 4% pin of 
which has been attributed to them by the ancients. For ſuch as are e 
adjacent to the ſea-coaſt, are generally of a dry ſandy nature, with 
no great depth of foil in the very beſt portion of them. This is 
called the Sahul, and is planted, for the moſt part, with olive-trees, 
which flouriſh here in the greateſt perfection. Neither is the inland- 
country in a much better condition. For, if weexcept the plains which 
are watered by the rivers Dęfailab, Derb, and Hat-taab, we have moun- 
tainous and woody tracts only, all along from Zun-ghar by Uſe-let, 
 Truzza, Spaitla, Caſareen, and fo forward, (in turning to the N. 
W. by the ſanctuary of Seedy Boogannin) as far as Hydrab, and the 
frontiers of the Agerines. The country round about Kairwan is low 
and marſhy, with lakes and /h:bkahs diſperſed all over it; e 
in the winter- ſeaſon. Near Gz/ma, 175 and ſo on to the river 
Accroude, there is an interchange indeed of hills and valleys, but which 
differ very little in the quality of their ſoil from that of the ſea-coaſt. 
Beyond the mountains of Caſareen, till we arrive at Ferre-anah and the 
ſkirts of the Sahara, we travel a great many miles over a barren 
plain, with a ridge of eminences, at ſome diſtance on each fide of 
us. The country continues in the ſame loneſome and barren con- 
dition from thence to Capſa, and ſo forward to the Jereed; our proſ- 
pect on each hand being all the way bounded with high mountains: 
the S. E. ridge whereof ſtretches towards J:bbel Hadefſa and the CE 
lake of marks; the other, which may be taken for the continuation of 62 
mount Atlas, runs in a S. W. direction, by Shekkah, as far as the 
eye can conduct us. Such is the general plan and map of this province. 
Among the more remarkable places, where the ancient geography 
is principally concerned, we may begin with the deſcription of Her#/a. Herkla, the 
Herkla, the Heraclea of the lower empire, the Jiſtiniana of the ee „ 
middle, and the Adrumetum of the earlier ages. It was built, ass 8 
Clypea was, on an hemiſpherical promontory, two leagues to the 
S. E. of the Moraſs, the boundary, as I ſuppoſe, betwixt the Zeugr- 
_ ?ana and this province. It appears to have been little more than a 
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mile in circuit: and, if we may judge of its former grandeur by the 
remaining ruins, we ſhould rather take it for a place of importance than 
to have been of any great beauty or extent. That part of the promon- 
tory, which ſbech d to the northward and form'd the port, ſeems to 
have been wall'd in quite down to the fea-ſhore; but the reſt of it, 
to the diſtance of a furlong from thence, does not diſcover the leaſt 
traces of ruins. Cæſar then might have all imaginable conveniency 
to obſerve the ſtrength and ſituation of this city * ; eſpecially as the- 
inhabitants declined all hoſtilities at that time. Si 

The Cothon was to the W. and S. W. of this promontory ;- which, 
as Caſer in his purſuit of Varus was not able to double, he was 

obliged to lay at anchor before it; i. e. (as I conjecture) to the eaſt- 
ward of it. Now, as it may be preſumed, that Cz/ar directedii 
courſe from Leptis, or Lempta; no other than a ſoutherly or weſterly 
wind could have brought him hither : It is certain that an eaſterly 
wind would, from the very ſituation of this port and promontory, 
have eaſily conducted him within them both. Hamamet, therefore, 
as ſome pretend, could not have been the Adrumetum; becauſe, as that 
place lyes nearly in the ſame direction with Lempta and Herkla, the 
| Fine wind, which brought Cz/ar to the promontory of Hamam-er, 
would have conducted him within the port, that was formed by it. 
Neither could Czſer, from the ruggedneis of the ſituation of Hamam- 
et on one fide, and being waſhed by the ſea on the other, have 
made a tower round about it, as he did round about Adrumetum, 
as hath been already obſerved. Neither have we a view either from 
Hamam-et, or the bay before it, of the coaſt of Clybea, a circumſtance 
which agrees with the ſituation of Herkla +. 5 
Beſides, Varus is ſaid to have left Adrumetum in the ſecond watch 
: of the night, and to have arrived at Leptis early in the morning. No 
coliiderable diſtance therefore could have been betwixt Leptis and 
Adrumetum. It appears likewiſe that Cæſar marched with his army 
from Adrumetum to Leptis in two days, and returned the third to 


| 15 Ceſar 3 oppidum vectus, natura loci perſpecta, redit ad caſtra. Hirt. de 
« Afric. F 3. a 
Varus celeritate Cæſaris audaciaque motus, cum univerſa claſſe, converſis na- 
vidus, Adrumetum verſus fugere contendit. Quem Cæſar in millibus paſſuum 1v 
conſecutus triremem hoſtium proximam — cepit: angus naves hoſtium pro- 
montorium ſuperarunt, atque Adrumetum in Cothonem ſe univerſe contulerunt. Cæſar 
eodem vento promontorium ſuperare non potuit; atque in ſalo in ancoris ea nodte 
commoratus &. Hirt. Bell. Afric. 5 56. | i | 
A Clupea ſecundum oram maritimam cum equitatu Adrumeti, Cn. Piſo cum 
aurorum circiter 111 millibus apparuit. Id. & 3. | 
s Varus, vigilia ſecunds Adrumeto ex Cothons egreſſus, primo mane Leptim uni- 
verſa claſſe vectus, &c. Id. 5 55. e | | 
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Ruſpinas, where he had | the firſt night. Now, if Hamam et 
was the Adrumetum and Ruspina the half-way (as may be ſuppoſed) | 
to Leptis, theſe marches muſt have been nearly xL Roman M. a day: 
too much even for the hardieſt veterans of Czſar's army to accompliſh; 

much more for ſuch unexperienced troops as he had then with him ; 

* who were ſcarce recovered from their ſea-ſickneſs; who had likewiſe 
a variety of ſkirmiſhes and difficulties to retard their marches*®. Nei- 
ther indeed was this a ſeaſon for long journies; the days at this time 
conſiſting only of about nine or ten hours. Nay further, as Ruſpina 
lay within v1 M. of Leptis; the firſt day's march (upon a ſuppoſition 
that Hamam-et was the Adrumetum) muſt have been near Lxx M. 
which is altogether impoſſible. Nay further, the 1:nerary places A. 

* dAmetum ceccxL furlongs, (i. e. Lv M.) from Neæapolis, and Lxxxv 
M. from Carthage. Provided then Hamam-et was the Aqgrume- 
tum, Neapolis or Nabal would be fituated L M. too near to it in the 
one caſe, as Carthage would be xxx M. too near it in the other. 

Another argument why Herkla ſhould be the Adrumetum rather — 
than Hamam: et, or any other place, may be drawn from the altera- 3 5 
tion that might have been made more than once in its name. For as it a 

was uſual, both with the Greeks and Romans, to change the old names 
of their cities in honour of their emperours ; ſo it was no leſs common 
for one emperour, upon doing ſome fignal good offices to a fayourite 
city, to have his own name ſubſtituted in the place of his predeceſſor 8s. 

Thus Procopius, de AÆdificiis, c. vi. tells us that Adrumetum was called 

in his time Juſtiniana, in reſpect to the emperour Ju/timan ; as for the ü 
ſame reaſon it might afterwards have been changed into Heraclea, out 

of the like ſentiments of gratitude to his diftant ſucceſſor Heraclius. 
Aarumetum being thus reſtored to the ancient geography, let us 

now proceed to Suſa, the next remarkable place upon the coaſt, at Suſa. 

about five leagues to the S. E. It is the chief mart of this kingdom 

for oil and linen, and may be reckoned one of the moſt conſiderable 

and wealthy cities of the Tuniſeens. Here are ſeveral vaults, granate pil- 

lars, and other tokens of its having been formerly a place of ſome repute: 


s Eo die caſtra poſuit ad oppidum Ruſdinam, kalendis Januar. (F 5.) inde movit 

et pervenit ad oppidum Leptin. ($ 6.) ad 111 non. Jan. caſtra movet; Leptique vl 
cohortium præſidio cum Saſerna relicto, ipſe rurſus, unde pridie venerat, Ruſpinam cum 

reliquis copiis convertit. (F 8.) | | | 
7 Ad oppidum oppugnandum non ſatis copiarum habebat, et eas tironum. 5 5. ibid. 
Itaque caſtra quum movere vellet, ſubito ex oppido erupit multitudo—— et ejus | 
agmen extremum inſequi coxperunt——quod cum ſæpius facerent; et modo inſeque- | 1 
rentur, modo rurſus ab equitibus in oppidum repellerentur, &c. Id. ibid. PA - 
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REMARKABLE MARTTIME PLACEsS 5 
probably one of thoſe towns e which. ſubmitted to Cæſar in his march 
to Rugſpina. For Suſa is built upon the northern extremity of a long 
range of eminences, which, as Hirtius has well deſeribed them, 
reach as far as Surſeſ, the ancient Sarſura. Behind it, all along to 
Sabalbel, we have a view of that extenſive plain which is taken notice 
of likewiſe by the ſame author. But as there are no traces of a port 
either at this place, or for ſeveral miles on each fide of it: as it is 
ſttuated likewiſe too near the ſea*, and at too great a diſtance from 
Leptis, Suſa does not ſeem to agree with the ancient Ryſpina, to 
which Hirtius has aſcribed all or moſt of thoſe circumſtances.  -. - 

A league and a half from S/a we paſs over a valley with a briſk 
tranſparent rivulet running through it, and emptying itſelf afterwards 
into the ſea. Half a league further, under the ſame chain of eminences 
with Suſa is Sabaleel, where we have likewiſe ſome remains of antiqui- 
ties. This village 1s ſituated at a good mile's diſtance from the ſea, and 
therefore bids Poor to be the ancient H than Suſe ; eſpecially 
as the ſea before it not only forms itſelf into a bay, but has alſo 
a communication with a ſmall lake, which was probably the port 
mentioned by Hirtius: Sabaleel having no other water than what is 
drawn from wells, may very well account for the neceſſity that Cz/ar 
lay under of being ſupplied from another place: which, from the 
many difficulties he met with in the way to1t *, occaſioned by Scipio 
army being poſſeſſed of all this country to the northward, ſeems ta 
have been from the rivulet juſt now deſcribed. == 
Five miles over-againſt Sahaleel, upon the extremity of a ſmall Cape, 
is Monaſteer, a neat thriving city, walled round like Suſa, Large 
pieces of marble, and other the like ancient materials, are not com- 
monly met with at this place ; however, from its ſituation, and the 
command it would have thereby of the two bays of Sabaleel and Leptis, 
we may ſuſpect it to have been of Carthaginian or Roman extraction; 
tho' the preſent name is of too modern a date to lay claim to either. 


9 In itinere (ex Adrumeto) ex oppidis et caſtellis legationes venere: polliceri fru- 

mentum ; paratoſque eſſe, quæ imperiſlet, facere. Hirt. Bell. Afric. 5. 
Hic campus (pone Ruſdinam) mirabili planitie patet millia paſſuum xv; quem 
jugum ingens a mari ortum, neque ita præaltum, veluti theatri efficit ſpeciem, In 
— jugo colles ſunt excelſi pauci, &c. Hirt. Bell. Aric. & 34. Scipio interim, cog- 
nito Cæſaris diſceſſu, (a eaſtris prope Ruſpinam) cum univerſis copiis per jugum Cæ- 
farem ſubſequi cœpit —5 58. Scipio confeſtim Cæſarem per ſuperiora loca conſe- 
cutus, millia paſſuum vi a Thap/o binis caſtris conſedit. F& 68. Labienus per ju- 

m ſummum collis, dextrorſus procul milites ſubſequi non deſiſtit. 5 63, 

» Portus (Ruſpine) abeſt ab oppido millia paſſuum 11. Id. F 9. 

3 Ce/ar vallum ab oppido Ruſpina uſque ad mare deducere et a caſtris alterum eo- 
dem—Equitatus eorum (Scipionis, &c.) circum Cæſaris munitiones vagari; at- 
ue eos, qui pabulandi aut aguand; gratia extra vallum progreſſi eſſent, excipere. Hirt. 
ell, Aſric. F 19 & 22, | 
1 Two 


TIA C e e en e 
Two Jedgues tothefouthward of 8 45 whith denotes Lempta, the 
a port or ſtation for veſſels. This was'the'Lepti or-Lepris pus du of the m4] 
ancients; the other Leptis being in the kingdom of 'Thipoly; ſeveral 
leagues to the ſouthward. Lempta has been à mile or more in circuit: 
but at preſent nothing of it remains beſides the ruins of a caſtle, with n 
a low ſhelf of rocks, that probably made the northern mound of the bf 
ancient Cotbon.  Buno acquaints us, that Lepris is what we now call 
Aracca perhaps he meant Her la, as there is no ve e ot a 
the like ſound upon the ſea-coaſt. 

A few miles to the weſtward of de en ruins of e another Boo Hadjar, 
of Czſar's ſtations ; which Hirtius tells us was xv M. from Thapfus. ” —_ 
The rocky ſituation, with the quantity likewiſe of ſonesand/ruins 
that are ſeen at this place, might induce the Arabi (according d 
their facility of invention) to alter a little the old name, and call it, 
as they do at preſent, Boo Hadjar, or The "yg of a Yoone, 11e. The for 
cit | £25 
3 Ber Hadſar and Demaſs, withit * mine oft hs latter, 4 Jake 1 
there is a large lake of ſalt- water, which reaches within Half a league 
of To-bulba, This is the lake taken notice of by Hirtius:; as To To. bulba. 
bulba, a ſmall maritime village, may lye near the place where Czar - 
erected a fort to prevent Seapiy s ſending! in a en _ Un narrow 
paſſage, to Thapſus. = 

Demaſs, the ancient Thapfus,. is Fey upon a hows wi of nc Demaſs, the 
three miles to the caſtward of To-bulba. By the great extent of its ruins, Taarsvs. 
it appears to have been the moſt conſiderable city on this ſide Carthage; 
tho, by the taxation © in Cz/ar's time, it hold have been much 
ſmaller than Adrumetum. The walls, caſtles, and houſes of better 
faſhion,” at Suſa and Monaſteer, have 8 large urn 20-0905 from | 
theſe ruins and thoſe of Herk/a. 35 
There is ſtill remaining, in defiance: of time ani} ce: ha: A great The Cothon 
part of the Corbon, which was built in Gadd in the ſame manner as / Thap 
I have deſcribed the walls of Tiem-ſan: The compoſition likewiſe is 
made up of ſmall pebbles and mortar, ſo well cemented: and knit to- 


+ Vis. 8 I» quod POL ſtationem ſignificat. Boch, Chan, I. i. cap. Its, See 
Lucan. Bell, Ciu. 1. ix. 951. 
Proxima Leptis erat, cujus fatione quieta | 

| Exegere hiemem, | 
Frat ſtagnum ſalinarum, inter quod et mare anguftiz qu zdam non hip mille 
& quingentos paſſus intererant; quas Scipio intrarre, et Thap/itanis auxilium ferre, * 
conabatur. & 62, , 5 8 
„ Thapſitanis Hs xx millia, conventui eorum xxx millia ; Adrumetanis BS = Þ 
xxx, conyentui eorum HS x millia, mulctæ nomine, imponit, 58 1 5. Exc, ; 


P. 8. B. | — . | 
1 ; gether, | P : 
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| gether, that a ſolid rock cannot be more hard and durable. It is 
very probable that, in ſubmarine works of this nature, the Romans 
might mix and temper this mortar with the earth of Puteoli, which 
has a ſurprizing property of hardening under water. 
The bayof The Capes of Demaſs and Monafteer form the bay of Lempta, which 
Lempi muſt have afforded a variety of ports and ſtations for veſſels in former 
times. For an iſland, from Demaſs almoſt as far as To-bulba, runs 
parallel with the ſouthern ſhore ; there is likewiſe another which 
reaches from Monaſteer, the half-way nearly to Lempta; whilſt the 
The Jowries Jowries the Tarichiæ as they ſeem to be of Strabo, lye over-againſt 
„ Tan — and To-bulba, Czfar was fo well apprized of the importance 
ne of the Tarichie (and there are no other iflands to the northward) 
2 he thought fit to appoint ſeveral ſtationary veſſels” to ſecure 
El Medea or El Medea, called likewiſe Africa by the moderns, is ſituated upon a 
atrica, ihe . Peninſula five miles to the S. of Demaſs, and appears to have been 
bal. \ formerly a place of great ſtrength and importance. The port, which 
Was an area nearly of a hundred yards ſquare, lyes within the very 
Walls of the city, with its mouth opening towards Cap-oudia; but is 
nuot capable at preſent to receive the ſmalleſt veſſel. Leos ſays that 
it was founded (it might have been poſſibly e by Mahdi, the 
firſt patriarch of Kair-wan, and therefore aſſumed his name: but 
there is ſomething too polite and regular in ſeveral of the remaining 
Capitals, enteblatures, and other pieces of the ancient maſonry (even 
defaced as they are at this time) to ſuſpect the founder of them to 
have been an Arabian. Thuanus 9 v. e us a juſt deſcription of 
this place at the ſame time he has miſtaken it for the ancient A. 
radiſium; which was more probably at Faradeeſe, a ſmall village and 
| port in the plains of Hamam-er. e Waters 
Salefto, the . Five miles to the ſouthward of E Medea is Salefto, the Sullecti or 
bl SUbLBET.  Stublefe of the Middle Age; where we meet with the ruins of a very 
\ large caſtle, little inferiour in extent to the tower of London. 
dl | ſeems to have been erected for the ſecurity of a Tmall creek, or port, 


7 Claſs, circum inſulas portuſque diſpoſuit; quo tutius commeatus ſupportari poſſet. 


20. e 35 . 
* El Mahdia oppidum noftris fere temporibus a Mahdi primo Cairaon pontifice 
conditum; ad mare Mediterraneum exſtructum; muris, turribus, atque portis muni- 
tit mis, ornatum ; portum habet frequentiflimum. J. Leo, p. 22. | 
_ 9 Ea urbs (Apbrodiſium) in humili ac plano ſaxo fundata majorem partem mari 
alluitur, eoque plerumque vadoſo, ut triremes ad eam commode accedere non poſſent, 
. qua parte terram attingit ccxxx tantum paſſuum ſpatio; valido muro crebris per 
Intervalla turribus et propugnaculis diſtincto: vallata urbi collis imminet acclivi a 
ſeptentrione deſcenſu, ſed a tergo undique præruptus, qui à præſidiariis Turcis tene- 


batur. Thuan, Hit. |, vii. | | 
T4 | os ; that 


0 IN BIZ ACIu x ns 
. "This placecr BY Mabe nnn | 
tower or Rus urbanum, as Juſtin calls it, of Hannibal; bee 


is faid to have embarked after his flight from Carthage. | 
Elalia, a large extent of ruins; is fatuated upon the N a 600 Elalia, 7b 
tile plain, which reaches from Salecto to within a few miles of Sbe-ab. AcuoLa, 
Beſides ſuch ruins as it has in common with other places, we have 5 
here ſeveral ciſterns with large paved areas built over them, in order 
to receive the rain- water that, in the rainy ſeaſon, was to fill and re- 
pleniſh them. Several conveniences of like nature ate diſperſed. 
all over this dry country; which, according to tradition, were made 
by Sultan Ben Eglib; a. ert who, for his publick ſpirit and wartike 5 
exploits, is very juſtly had in the — veneration and remem 
brance. Elalia ſeems to be e or Acilla of the ancients, which 
Ptolemy has accordingly fixed in this ſituation; i. e. betwixt Thapſurand 
Ruſpæ. In Peutinger s Tables likewiſe we ſee Anolla, corruptly no 
doubt for Achola, placed to the 8. of Sullef#i and vr M. to the N. of 
Ruſpz. As She-ab, therefore, from the name and ſituation of it, Ros ab, on. 
appears to be the ancient Ruſþpe ; Achola, by lying at v1 M. rey, 
to the N. of it, m. with the . exacineſs,” be fixed at this. 
lace. | 
: A little way front She-abis ae che Caput: Vata 16 — ca- poudia, 
the Ammonis Promontorium of Strabo, and the Promontorium Brachoges * * 
of Ptolemy; a low narrow ſtrip of land, which ſtretches itſelf a ara 
way into the ſea. Upon the very point of it we have the ruins of the 
city that was built there by Ju//1n:an*: where there is likewiſe'a high _ 
round watch-tower. We meet with two more of the _ kind be-. 
twixt this place and Sfax; all of them very proper and ne guides 
to mariners, who cannot be too cautious in a eee this low _ 
dangerous coalt. | | 
The two flat and contiguous ends of this Rocking: are Strand "0 | 
to the 8. E. of Ca-poudia, at the diſtance of five leagues. Theſe are Ti {nd 
the Cercina and Circinitis of the old geography, though inaccurately % Ciacin 
placed by Agathemer.3, over- againſt Thena; whence * 2 bye er diy m 4 © a 
at nearly ten leagues diſtance, towards the N. E. 


 Hgathemer, Strabo, and other ancient jers, fix RE The limits 7 
of the Laer Syrtrs | at theſe iſlands; tho chough, om he OY following cir- 2. 8 | 
24317 0119 Offs | 


. Quum equi, quo in loco jufſ erant, — fuiſſent, via \[cita regionem 
quandam agr. Yacani t tranſgreſſus (Hannibal) poſtero-die mane inter. Acillam et Tha 
ſum ad ſuam turrim pervenit; ibi eum parata inſtructaque remigio excepit navia.— Eo 
die in Circinam inſulam trajecit. Liv, I. xxxiil, $ 34. Vid. We Hiſt. + I. 

Vid. Procop. de AEdificiis Dn. Tuftiniani, , © * 


3 Agatb. Grogr. 1, i. e. 5. * $a ; > 1&0; i 
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mi it ſhould rather commence at Ca-poudia. For from this. 
Cape to — iſland Yerba, we have a ſucceſſion of ſmall flat iſlands, 
banks of ſand, ooy bottoms; and ſmall depths of water; which re- 
17 dound/to-the no'{mall advantage of the neighbouring inhabitants; 
who, by wading a mile or two into the ſea, and fixing ſeveral hurdles 
of reeds in various windings and directions all the way as they go 
along, they thereby encloſe a number of fiſhes. | Goon like this has 
been taken notice of by Strabo . 
The flux and” The eaſterly winds were too violent whilſt travelled along the 
raus. coaſt of the Leſſer Syrtis, to obſerve the flux and reflux 5 of it from 
whence ſome authors have derived the names. However I was infor- 
med, agreeably to the account which Agathemer” has left us, that, at 
FJerba particularly, the ſea riſes twice in twenty-four hours a fathom or 
more above it's uſual height. The like has been obſerved in the Gulph 
Ve 3 e ranges along with it in the ſame meridian, and there- 
5 Tore is equally ſubject to the like preſſure or attraction. 
r Fax, Asfax, or El Sfakuſs, is a neat thriving, city, about xx M. to 
© the S.W.of the Qyerkineſs. It is walled round like S and Mona- 
— ; where likewiſe, by the ſame extraordinary indulgence of their 
Kaide, the inhabitants enjoy the fruits of their induſtry ; carry on a 
good trade in oil and linen; and know little of that oppreſſion which 
15 ſeverely practiſed in many other places of Barbary. Buno* makes Sfax 
to be the Tapbhræ of Cluver; but it is more probably of modern extrac- 
tion, taking its name from the quantity of Jugs or ee, park 
that grow in the neighbourhood. 
* Ti — the Thena, On, Give, or 95 "gk of the tas; is X M. 
ö 1 to che 8. W. of Sfax: It has been built upon a low and rocky piece 
of ground near to miles in circuit; but as the ancient materials have 
been all of them employed in the building of Sax; there is ſcarce one 
piece of marble or hewn ſtone to be met with: This maritime city, fo 
- famous in the old geography, is not only badly ſituated, but ſeems 
never to have had either port or -Cothon. The adjacent country like- 
” oalſer is dry and barren, with neither fountain nor rivulet to retreſh it, 
nearer than at five miles diſtance to the 8. W. Here we croſs a 
pretty large brock, called Med el Thainee, or The River of Thainee : 
ta} 0 e indeed, arches ovided Marius, in his expedition bara Capſa, con- 


tinued 11 marches 5 e Rs ee n the ſea- 
SDN. £4 
7 4 Gb, J. xiii, p. 1183. 7'Y Pn. T% oY Hal. e. vi. Divx, Prrieg.1 198. 
fi Viz. A ouger, traho, quod in acceſſu et receſſu arenam et ccœnum ad ſe trakie et con- 
gerit. Vid. Buftath: Comm, © 

" Moyana eic mg) avryv (S. Malice 8. Ferla,) aNffoos, * Ne i. C4 5. 
4 uv. eur. c cum notis Bun. &c. p. 394. 

1 1 „ 
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pe” of Bizacium, this or the Tarff;,a few 3 SOR to che 6. 
ſhould be the. Tanais; hate, as Sell" Infortwis,ctlie Romanstook | 
in their proviſion of water.. 1 00 Kere = Ss 


 Maha-reſs, with the ruins of an Old caftle;) is ups ed to abe 74 reſs,the 


8. W. of Thainea.. This was probably the ancient Mactdama, or Ma- * 


comadibus, as it is called in the Linerary: and a little Way from it is 


the river Tarf, which has its fountains near the ruins of Tapfemab, pro- 7,,wes or 


bably the ancient Taphrura or Taparura, four leagues to the weſtward. 
The caſtle. of Ungha, ſurrounded with moraſſes, and without any an- 
choring ground before it, is two leagues from Mabareſi. It does not ap- 
pear for what intent the founder, Sultan Ben Eglib, made choice of this 
ſituation, unleſs it was to ſecure ſome wells of good water that ate dug 
near it. At Ellamaite, four leagues further, we meet with a number 
of ſepulchres, without either beauty or inſcriptions; and then . 
by Seedy Meddub, a Mooriſh ſanctuary, and croſſing the dry channel of * 
Auronde, we come to Waooarrff, and other date niken of leſſer note 
each of them watered by rivulets. 
Gabs lies three leagues from Wood-riff, and twelve Foot Ale 


graphers 3, where we have a heap of ruins with ſome beautiful gra- 
nate pillars ſtill. ſtanding... Theſe are all of them | ſquare and about 
twelve foot long, and ſuch as I have not met with in any other part of 


oa 
gn. 
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This was the Epichus of * Scylax, and the Tacape of other ancient geo- us, * 


PICHUS, 


Africa. The old city, where we ſee theſe ruins, was built upon a. 


riling ground at half a mile's diſtance from the new, having been for- 
merly waſhed by. the ſea, which formed itſelf here into a ay of near 
half a mile in diameter. But at preſent the eee part of this bay 

is filled up and gained from the ſea; which, from the 2 ſhallow- 


neſs of it, and the daily reception of mud and roots from the rants 


will eaſily ſubmit to FS 4 alterations and incroachments. | |. 

At Gabs there are ſeveral. large plantations. of palm-trees; thou zh 
the dates are much inferior, both in ſize and taſte, to thoſe of the 2 
reed. But the chief branch of trade, for which this, Emporium, as 
Strabo + calls it, is famous at preſent, ariſes from the Al-hennab, which 


is plentifully cultivated in all their gardens. ; This beautiful odoriferous - 


plant, if it is not annually cut, and kept, ard as it is ee in other 


Cum ad flumen [Tanam al.  Tanaim] ventum eſt, maxima vis utrium effect 
Ibi — jubet, omnibus ſarcinis abjectis, aqua modo ſeque et jumenta onerare. Dein 
noctem totam itinere facto, conſedit ; idem proxuma facit. Dein tertia, multo ante 
lucis adventum pervenit in locum mam ab Capſa non e duum millium 


intervallo. Sall. Bell, Tug: 96. 
2 Schl. Perip, p. 46. rl. l. iv. c. 3. lin; 1. cap. * 4 Stab 1 Wü p. 
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places, grows ten or twelve foot high, putting out its little flowers in 


cluſters, which yield a moſt grateful ſmell; like camphor; and may 


therefore be alluded to Cant. i. 14. where it is faid, My beloved 75 to ne 


2 a clſter (IN) of Cypres, or Al-hennah, in the vineyards, or gardens 


of Engedi. The leaves of this plant, after they are dried and powder. 
ed, aredifpoſed of to good advantage in all the markets of this kingdom. 


For with this, all the African ladies, that can purchaſe it, —_ their 
lips, hair, hands; and feet; rendering them thereby of a tawny ſaffron co- 


4 ®% 


1885 lour; which, with them, is reckoned a great beauty. The Albennab, 


no leſs than the palm, requires to be frequently watered; for which 


purpoſe the river that runs through theſe plantations, is cantoned out, 


as it ſeems to have been in the time of Plinys, into a number of chan- 
PPT e eee 0 

This river, the Triton of the ancients, falls into the fea to the 
northward of the old city, and forms the ground, upon which it was 
ſituated, into a peninſula. Its fources lie no farther than three or four 


leagues to the ſouthward of Gabs, though it becomes at once, like 


other rivers of theſe ſouthern and hotter climates, a confidera- 


man 
ble And may not the refreſhing abundance of water in theſe 


rivers, which are more conſtantly as well as more commonly fo, than 


in the northern climates, account in ſome meaſure for Palm cxxvi. 4. 


where the return of the captives from Babylon, is deſired to be as co- 


ious and numerous as their rivers were copious and redundant. 
Two long chains of mountains, called theJrb4elleah, which reach from 
El Hammab to Maggs, and are continued from thence to the ſea- 
coaſt over againſt the iſland Jerba, will neither admit of the length 
nor of that ſucceſſion of lakes which have been attributed to this 
river by ancient as well as modern geographers. It is impoffible like- 
wiſe, that it ſhould: have its origin in the mountain of too = 
cording to Ptolemy. For if this be the fame, as the name ſeems to in- 
ſinuate, with the preſent Uſe-/ef, it will lie at far too great a diſtance. 


. And indeed, if we except that ſmall ſpace of ground which is refreſh- 
ed by the ſprings of El Hammab, all the reſt of the country, in 


this direction, is parched up for want of water. If then the river of 


Gabs is the river Triton, (as cannot, I preſume, be difputed,) geo- 


graphers have hitherto been greatly miſtaken in their deſcriptions 


$ Tacape, felici ſuper omne miraculum riguo ſolo : ternis fere mill. paſſ in omnem 
qr fons abundat, largus quidem, ſed certis horarum ſpatiis diſpenſatur inter inco- 
1 Plin. l. xviii. cap. 22+ Tacape à A0, locus humidus & irriguus. Boch. Chan, 
„I. Cap. 25. | SE 5 . 


2 
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The little village To-4ulba is three miles from Gabs; and ten leagues: To-bulba. - 
further is the iſland Gerba, or Jerba, as the Tumſeens pronounce it, | 
the moſt ſouthern territory of this kingdom. Terba appears to be the Jerha, 5 
Bracbion of Scylax, and the Meninx of Strabo and others; though BaAcniox, 
Ptolemy makes Meninx to be a city only of Lotophagitis, as he calls 2 org 
this iſland. The fruit of the Lotus, which will be hereafter deſcribed, »«a arr 
grows plentifully all along this coaſ. „ 
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gia CHA Bn Sew cot; oat 
Of the moſt remarkable places and inhabitants in the inland 
country of the ancient Bizacium, or Winter Circuit; - 


gether with the correſpondent part of the Sahara. 


EFORE I give a particular deſcription of the more remarka- 73, anciene © 
B ble places of this province, it may be obſerved, in general, that, e of /eve- 
or want of a ſufficient number of geographical circumſtances, it will eee | 
be difficult to fix the ancient names of Zowareen, Youſeph, 1 
Kiſſer, Sbeebah, Jelloulab, Tuſſanab, and many others of leſſer note; at all 
which places there are conſiderable heaps of ruins. However, among 
theſe, Kfer, from its ſituation with regard to Keff, the Sicca Venerin, 
and to Seedy Abdel Abbus, or Mufti ; vig. xx M. from the former, ac- 
cording to Pfolemy, and xxx from the latter, according to the inerey; 
from theſe circumſtances, I ſay, it appears probable, that Kiſer might 
have been the ancient Aſurus or 1 7, Sbeebab like wiſe, from its 
ſituation with reſpect to Ker, may have been the Tucca Terebintbina; 
as Jelbulab, from lying below the mountains of Uſe-let, the Mons Va. 
ſaletus of Ptolemy, may lay in the like claim to be the pi] Uſalr- 

HC 6. #& / panes pa 1 | 
| Tobegin then with Kair-wan, which is a walled city, and the next ai, wan, 
in rank after Tunis for trade and the number of its inhabitants. It eve Av- 

is ſituated in a barren ſandy plain, eight leagues to the weſtward f | 
Suſa, and about the ſame diſtance to = 8. W. of Herkla. At half a 
furlong from the city, there is a capacious pond and ciſtern, built for 
the reception of rain- water; but the pond, - (which is the chief provi- 
ſion for their cattle and ordinary uſes, as the other, the Elmawahet of 
Abulfeda*, is for their own drinking) being either dried up, or elſe 
6 Fallor an meninx Punice ſeribebatur YÞJ D me-niks, quaſi dixeris aquas defeftus, 
i. e. deficientes, vel X IJ H me-nics, qualidixeris aquas receſtus, i. e. recedentes. Id. ibid. 
7 Cell. Geagr. antig. I. iv. c. 4. p · 106. and cap. v. p. 118. n 
8 Incolz Urbis Kair wan bibunt aquam pluvialem, qua hiemali tempore colligitur in 
piſcina magna, dicta Elmawahel JS ph i. e. Ciſterna. Alulf. ut ſupra. 5 
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116 __ REMARKABLE INLAND PLACES _ 
beginning. to putrify about the middle of the ſummer ſeaſon, it fre- 
| quently occaſions agues, fevers, and various other diftempers. 
Thi ani, We have, at Kairwan, ſeveral fragments of ancient architecture; 
ef it. and the great Moſque, which is accounted to be the molt magnificent 
Dos as well as the mot ſacred in Barbary, is ſupported by an almoſt in- 
credible number of granate pillars. The inhabitants told me, (for a 
Chriſtian is not permitted in Barbary to enter the Meſques of the Ma- 
tometans) that there were no fewer than five hundred. Vet among 
the great variety of columns, and other ancient materials that were 
employed in this large and beautiful ſtructure, I could not be inform- 
cd of one ſingle inſcription. The inſcriptions likewite, which I found 
in other places, were either ſo much filled up with cement, or other-. 
wiſe defaced, that the ancient name was not to be found upon any of 
the ſurviving antiquities. However, as Karwan is fituated betwixt 
Tiſdrus and Adrumetum, though nearer the latter; by the due diſtance 
| of it likewife from the river Mergaltel, the Aqurs Regiis (as we may 
8 | ſuppoſe them to be) of the ancients, it was probably the Vico Auguſti 
= of the Itinerary. As for the preſent name, it ſeems to be the ſame with 
Caravan®; and might therefore originally ſignify the place where the 
_ Arabs had their principal ſtation * in conquering this part of Africa, 
Uſer, . To the weſtward of Karrwan, are the high and extenſive moun-. 
Mom Usau1- tains of Uſelett, the Mens Uſalitanus of the ancients ; celebrated for the 
Tanvs. number of its warlike inhabitants. Below them to the ſouthward, are 
River Mar- thoſe of Truzza, watered by the Mergaltel and Defilah. Coming near the 
| _ ſea coaſt, and paſſing oy at ſix miles diſtance from Sabakel, Menzil and 
| Menzil, , MMenzil Hyre( chis che acca, the other the Zeta of Hirttus 3; ) we arrive 
Zara, at Jimmel, the Tegaa like wiſe, as it probably was, of the ſame author +. 
Pn % All theſe villages lie in an open champaign country, diverſified, as 
they have been already deſcribed, by large plantations of olive trees. 


| ' Calipha Aſricm Caruani ſive Curubi, urbe ab Occuba Nafici F. ante cc annos in 
he 1 Cyrenaica condita, poſt unam & alteram de Chriſtianis reportatam ab Arabibus Victo- 
| riam, id enim nomen ſonat, ſedem habuit : cumque urbs confluentis ad habitandum 
multitudinis capax non eflet, juxta eam & altera civitas extructa eft, Ragueda difta, 
Thuan, |. vii. Curubis quæ & Carvenna. Ibid, _. wn) 
** Cairaoan conditorem habuit Hucba, qui univerſi exercitus dux ex Arabia deſerta 
ab Hutmens Pontifice tertio miſſus fuerat z — neque aliam ob cauſam conditum fuiſſe 
dicunt, quam ut in eo exercitus cum omni prada Barbaris atque Numidis adempta, 
ſecure ſe continere poſſent. Eo tempore quo Elagleb regno potitus eſt, anno Hejire . 
184. A. D. 800. tam incolis quam ædificiis auctum, J. Leo, p. 223. Marmol. 5%. 
Afr. c. xxiv. i e ee ee 
| Dan (Zeta Sall.) quam deſcribit Ptolemeus ſub Adrumeto & parva Lepti nomen 
habet a TV Zaith, i. e. oliva vel oliveto. Hirtius enim prope Uzitam oliveti memi- 
nit. Prius, inquit, neceſſi vallem olivetumque tranſgredi. Boch. Chan. I. i. cap 24. 
+ Ceſar interim, “ caltris incenſis, “ pervenit ad oppidum Agar *. Scipio interim, 
cognito Cuſaris diſceſſu, cum univerſis copiis per jugum Cæſarem ſubſequi cœpit; atque 
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Below a lis miles from Megea;'is| Sure e es of ne Surſeff, the 
It is ſituated below a ridge of hills, which reach, wifh few intermiſ- S 


ſions, from Jimmel to Saleco; and ſeem to be the ſame that are 
taken notice of by Hirtiuss, particularly when he deſeribes the op- 
poſition that NE met with from n in the 1— of Sar- 


ura. DIE 4 24 


From Sanur Ceſar F1 echilintied his Wadi the next day to Tiftra, emme, the 


ISDRA, 


Ti ;ſdrus, or Thyſdrus, or Thyſarum, or Tiſdro, as it was differently 
called. It is now known by the name of Femme, and lies about fox 


leagues to the S. S. W. of 'Surſeff; and five to the E. by S. of Elalia; 


in the very ſituation that Prolemy has laid down betwixt Thyſarus and 

Achola. The Itinerary has likewiſe placed T:/dro thirty-three miles 

from Leptiminus or Lempta; which may be a further confirmation of 
this geographical fact, viz. that Jemme and Tiſdrs were the ſame. 


Here we have ſeveral antiquitics; as altars with defaced inſcriptions; 
a variety of columns; a e many trunks and arms of marble ſta- 


tues; one of which is of the Colofs Kind; in armour; another is of a 
naked Venus, in the poſture and imenſions of the Medicean ; ROE of 
them by good maſters, but the heads are wanting 


But Femme is the moſt remarkably diſtin id by how bexvitifial re- 


mains of a ſpacious amphitheatre, which conſiſted —— of ſixty. four 
arches, and four orders of columns placed one above another. The up- 
per order, which was perhaps an Aztic& building, is moſt of it tum- 
bled down. Mzhomet Bey likewiſe, in a late revolt of the Arabs, who 
_ uſed it as a fortreſs, blew up four of its arches from top to bottom; 
_ otherwiſe, as to the outſide at leaſt, nothing can be more entire and mag- 
nificent. In the inſide hkewiſe, the platform of the ſeats, with the galle- 
ries and Vomitoria leading up to them, are ſtill remaining. The Arena is 
nearly circular: and in the centre of it, there is a deep pit or well of 
hewn ſtone; where the pillar that might ſupport the Helum was pro- 
bably fixed. By comparing this with other —— at Spaitla, = 
fereen, and Hydrah, it ſeems to have been built near the time of 

Antonines; agreeing exactly in proportion and workmanſhip with the 
buildings of that age. And as the elder Gordian was proclaimed 
emperor at this city, it is not in Pünder that, in . to 58 


ab ejus caſtris millia radu v1 longe, trinis caſtris diſpattin cori ph | Hot | 


Bell. Afric, N58. _ 
Oppidum erat Zeta; quod aberat à Scidione millia paſſuum X1 ad ejus regionem & 
artem'caſtrorum collocatum ; a Cæſare autem diverſum ac remotum, quod erat ab eo 
oy millia paſſuum xv111. 14. F 59. Oppidum Facea, quodfinitimum fuit Zeta. 1d, ꝙ 62, 
Erat oppidum infra caſtra Scipionis, nomine Tegea, Id. 5 67. 
5 Czſar ad oppidum Sarſuram ire contendit—Labienus per jugum ſummum collis 
dextrorſus procul milites ſubſequi non deſiſtit. Hirt. ut fupra, & 63. 


9 Ceſar ad ena Sarſuram 0 die ad W 7¹ ew pervenit. $64. 
Pines 
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. REMARKABLEINLAND PLACES | 
a place where he received the purple, he might have been the founder 
of it. Uponongof the medals of the younger Gordian we have an am- 
phitheatre, not hitherto: accounted for by the medaliſts: but it may be 
too peromptory perhaps to fix it here at T2 W. 
A s Kairwon and Jemme are the moſt remarkable places on the 
Hydrah, <aſtern fide of this province; Hydrah, a little below Gellah at Snaan, 
eren. near the frontiers of the Agerines, is the moſt conſiderable to the 
' weſtward. It is ſituated in a narrow valley, with a rivulet running 
by it, and appears to he one of the moſt conſiderable places of this 
e y for extent of | ruins. For we have here the walls of ſeveral 
houſes, the pavement of a whole ſtreet intire, with a variety likewiſe 
of altars and Mau/oſea. © A great number of the latter are very well 
"reſerved; ſame of which lie open to the air, and are built in a round 
1exagonal or octogonal figure, ſupported by four, fix, or eight columns: 
whilſt others are ſquare, compact, and covered buildings, with niches 
n one or other of the faſpades, or elſe with wide open 2 like fo 
many balconies upon their tops. But the inſcriptions, which belonged 
as well to theſe as to a number of other antiquities, are either defaced 
by time or the malice of the Arabs. Upon a triumphal arch, more 
remarkable for its largeneſs than beauty, we have the following in- 
ſeription; wherein not the leaſt notice is taken, as it was uſual in other 
places, of the city, or of the people that erected it. 
IMP. CAES. L. SEPTIMIO SEVERO PERTINACI AVG. 
P. M. TRIB. POT. III. IMP. V. COS. II. PP. PAR THICO ARABICO. 
ET PARTHICO ADIABENICO®*DD. PP. 


T% uv. Provided the leaſt tradition of the former name was preſerved in the 
»xoxu Col, preſent, we might ſuſpect it to be the Tynidrum or Thunudronum of 
the ancients, which, as it is placed by Pto/emy more than 25 tothe 
weſtward of Sicea, will not be far diſtant from this fituation. _ 
Leaving the lofty mountains of Elbauleziah on the left hand, with 
the ſanctuary of Seedy Boogannim, the Mad al Ha-taab, or River of 
Wood, together with va of Fu/anah on the right, we come to 
Spaitla, be Spaitla, the ancient Sufetu/a. This city lies about twelve leagues 


Surzrura. to the S. of K, and is one of the moſt remarkable places in Barbary 
for the extent and magnificence of its ruins. For there is firſt of all 

a ſumptuous triumphal arch of the Corinthian order, 'confiſting of one 

large arch, with a leſſer one on each ſide of it; with theſe few words 


In my journal, I had copied it Az 1A BExIco, though I know not how juſtly. 
| | Zo 4 . IMP. 
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at Hydrah, of large black ſtones, with a parapet Wall, raiſed breaſt- a 


high on each fide of it, intended perhaps to hinder tlie populace! from 
mp 


incommoding the emperor in his 77iumphant entrance into the city. Near 


the end of this pavement, we paſs through a beautiful Paicu, huilt in 
the ſame ſtyle and manner with the triumphal arch, which: conducts. 
us afterwards into a. ſpacious court. 2 we have the ruins of three 
contiguous temples ; whoſe ſeveral roo . and 1 e indeed _ 


are broken down; but the reſt of the fa we co- 


lumns, pediments, and entablatures, remain ee, and 


There is in each of theſe temples Aa nich, Keen the Portier; an ; and 


behind that of the middlemoſt, We "have'a kf chamber,” whi 
might have ſerved for the vel Yo! 113 1 0 
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From this arch, all AG e like that 23. antiquities 


Spaitla is pleafan Gituated upon a g 90. a ee, U 
7 Ae ni fe way % little brook 1 5 N. E. ſide of Eren 


afterwards, in directing its 43 
the ſand. This circumſtance, which is very common to feveral other 
T 


vers which I have ſeen, and u y 55 which occaſion they are ſaid 1 
ms to be alludsd t Jer. xv. 48. 


be raſbig, i. e. to rum n mere, 
Wilt thou be altogether unto me at 1a: liar, and as waters that fail? 
Fob vi. 15. een and as the ſiream 

Gelma: is the ancient Cilma, or 


the area of a temple ſtill remaining 9 9 


5 the Colonia Scillit rana, "memorable for the ms om of 


its citizens, is ſituated upon an eminence, 1 S. W. 
of Spaitla. The river Derb runs winding rp 5 

cipice that hangs immediately over 18 e 12 is a triumphal 
arch, more . for — * 8 of the materials, 


than for the beauty and. ee a „It conſiſts of one 
&ure aboie * 


large arch, with an u A e havin likewiſe ſome 


4 rude 


wif Gelma, lofes itſelf ih 


a pre- 


pia. . It lies 8 * 
ley es to the E. of Sufetula, and appears to have been a large city, Cina. 


* 
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120 RE MARK ABLE INLAND PLACES 
rode Corinthian-like ornaments beſtowed. upon the entablature ; 
ugh the pilaſters themſelves are entirely gothic. Yet notwith-. 
g the dene of the workmanſhip and the oddneſs and pecu- 
5 of the ſituation, we find the founder of it 10. c com- 
memorated in the Nd inſcription. 7 


COLONIAE SCILLITANAE. 
Q. MANLIVS FELIX C. FILIVS PAPIRIA RECEP: 
TVS POST ALIA ARCVM QVOQVE CVYM INSIGNIBVS 
:-COLONIAE sOLITA IN PATRIAM: LIBERALITATE | 
EE REIT OB CVIVS DEDICATIONEM * | 
oh DECVRIONIBVS. SPORTVLAS CVRIIS- EPV 8 ene 


. this inſcription; juſt above the bey Mane of the "RY "OE 4 
another in leſſer characters; but the . you I could trace out 


were, 
wa INSIGNIA. CVRANTE M, CELIO AN. * 


II this part of Africa then was made a Roman province upon the 
younger Scrpio's deſtroying Carthage, VIS. A. v. C. DCVIII, ante Chri- 
ow CXLVI. then the æra here mentioned, viz. cv. will be xII 
3 / years. before Chri/t, or in the ſecond year of the, reign of Augi/tus. 
Ihn the plains below, is bebe we are entertained with the like va- 
[ET riety of Mauſclea that have been deſcribed at t ee we e have 
likewiſe the pi N Ko 
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Upon the facade of a oer ile Mette, vith 
? Ahoy of ſt. RO) 


VE FLAVIVS : IN wry T7. 1 
' EVNDVS FILIVS 1 e 
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IN BIZACIUM, &c. 


Up the lower part of the ſame Mauſoleum we have an elegy, in 
ſmaller characters, which begins with hexameter verſe, . and concludes 
alternately with them and pentameters. EW 

A few lines of it will be a ſufficient 2 of the poetical genius 
of the Sei Nitanians at that time. 


SINT LICET EXIGVAE FVGIENTIA TEMPORA VITAE 
PARVAQVE RAPTORVM CITO TRANSEAT HORA DIERVM 
MERGAT ET ELISIIS MORTALIA CORPORA TERRIS 
 ASSIDVE RAPTO LACHESIS MALE CONSCIA PENSO &c. 


"OW: the fagade of a ſquare Mauſoleum, with Corinthian pillaſters, 


MILITAVIT I. ANNE IVC IN TEG RK ein 
LIB. - - - TESSER. OPTIO. SIGNIFER. - .. 
FACTVS EX SVFFRAGIO LEG. K 
7. LEG. I. M. 7 LEG. X. GEMWMU“l U. 
e n. 15 AVG. - . LEG. XXX. VIP. 
7. L EG. VI. VIC. 7. LEG. III. Cy R. 7. LEG. XV. APO L. 
F. LEG. II. PAR. 5. LEG. I ADIVTRI eis 
CONSECVTVS OB VIRTVTEM IN EXPEDITIONEM 
PARTHICAM CORONAM MVRALEM VALLAREM 
 TORQVES ET PHALARES EGIT IN — 
DIEM OPERIS PERFECTI ANNOS LXXX. 
| SIBI ET 
'CLAVDIAE MARCIAE CAPITOLINAE | 
' KONIVGI KARISSIMAE QVAE EGIT | — 
; IN DIEM OPERIS PERFECTI. „ : *. 
ANNOS LXV ET | 2 
M. PETRONIO FORTVNATO A. oh pooch nts 
MILITAVIT ANNIS VI. . LEG. XVIII. PRIMIG. - 
EEG. 1L . .* VIXET ANN XMER 86 
CVI FORTVNATVS ET MARCIA PARENTES | 
"CARISSIMO MEMORIAM FECERVNT, Pots LY 


Caſſareen ſeems to have received its preſent name from the Manſe- 
lea; which, at a diſtance, appear like ſo many Caſareen, i.e. towers or 
| fortreſſes. h | 
| Seven leagues From caſureen to the 8. S. W. is Ferre-anab, which Ferre-annah, -- 
appears to have been the JOS city of Bizactum, mn | 4 


* . 4 
4 . 
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_  - the remains of its ancient grandeur, conſiſt in a few grazate and other 
pillars; which, by ſome extraordinary chance or benevolence of the 
Arabs, are left ſtanding upon their pedeſtals. It has been exceed- 
ingly well watered. For, beſides a plentiful brook, that runs under the 
walls, there have been ſeveral wells within the city, each of them ſur- 
rounded with a corridore or gallery, and vaulted over with cupolas. 
Yet this, and a good air, are the only benefits and conveniencies that 
Ferre-anah can urge in favour of its fituation. For, if we except a 
ſmall ſpot of ground towards the S. which the inhabitants cultivate, 
by refreſhing it at proper times with the rivulet; all the reſt of the 
circumjacent country is dry, barren, and inhoſpitable, for want of wa- 
ter. The proſpect likewiſe (which is the only one it enjoys) to the 
weſtward; terminates, for the moſt part, upon ſome naked precipices ; 

or elſe, where the eye has liberty to wander over ſome broken cliff, or 

through ſome narrow rugged valley, we are entertained with no 

other view than of a deſert, ſcorched up with perpetual drought, and 
glowing with the ſun- beams. . Ta og 7 

The Tuara his loneſome ſituation, and the great ſcarcity of water in the adja- 
Bull. Ys cent country, may induce us to take Ferre-anah for theancient Thala. 
594. For Sollu/t* informs us, that Thala was, of great extent, ſituated like 
Catſa, in the midſt of mountains and deſerts; and that there were 

ſome fountains without the city : all which circumſtances agree ex- 

actly with the ſituation of Ferre-anah. It is recorded likewiſe, that 
Fugurtha *, after he was defeated by Merellus, fled to the deſert, and 
from thence directed his flight to Thala. Thala then muſt have lain 
ſomewhere to the eaſtward of the place from whence he fled; for had 
it belonged to the weſtern parts of the deſerts of Numidia, Tugurtha 3, 

as it is related in another place, would not have had that exceedingly 

long journey, through a ſucceſſion of deſerts, tothe Gœtuli; inaſmuch 

as their country lay immediately behind the Mauritaniæ. Salluſt ac- 

uaints us further, that the neareſt river to Tha/a was at fifty miles 

diſtance +; and that Metellus, in his purſuit of Tugurtha, took in there 


- 2? Erat inter ingentes ſolitudines oppidum magnum atque valens, nomine Cap/e : 
cujus conditor Hercules Libys memorabatur, ** Matellus Thalam magna gloria cepe- 
rat, haud diſſimiliter ſitum, munitumque: niſi quod apud Thalam non longe a mceni- 

bus aliquot fontes erant. Sall. Bell Fog: $ 94. | N 

Ea fuga Juguriba impenſius modo rebus ſuis diffidens, cum perfugis & parte equi- 
tatus in ſolitudines, dein Thalam pervenit. Id. F 78. 
Jugurtha poſtquam, amiſſa Thala, nibil ſatis firmum contra Motellum putat, per 
magnas ſolitudines, cum paucis profectus, pervenit ad C ætulos. Id. G82. 
Inter Thalam flumenque proxumum, in ſpatio millium qui inta, loca arida 
e vaſta eſſe cognoverat ( Mietellus). Igitur omnia jumenta farcinis levari jubet, 
niſi ſrumento dierum decem: ceterum utres modo & alia aquæ idonea portari, &c. ; 78. 


a pro- 
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a a proviſion of water for his journey over the interjacent deſert. Now 
whether Metellzs, according as the late ' defeat happened near 
_ Cirta or Vacca, (i. e. Bayjau) (for it is uncertain at Which place, 
directed this his purſuit after Jugurrha to Thala by Tipaſa, if the battle 
was near Cirta, or by Sufetula, if it was at Vacca, (becauſe ſeveral 
narrow defiles and tagged mountains will not permit an army to paſs 
conveniently by Caſſarcen, where there is likewiſe a river) we have 
either the river Hataab, or elſe the river of Suferula, that will very 
well anſwer to this geographical circumſtance, Whereas had Thala 
been ſituated in the Sahara, to the weſtward or ſouthward of Numidia, 
there would have been no neceſſity for making this proviſion of wa- 
ter; inaſmuch as, in thoſe parts of Gætulia and Numidia, there is no 
ſcarcity at all both of rivulets and fountains. Neither indeed can we 
ſuppoſe Thala to have been a city of the Beni Mezzab, or of the 
country of J/adreag, the dnly- remaining diſtricts that can lay claim to 
it; becauſe the neareſt river to any of theſe places is at much more 
than fifty miles diſtance ; not to mention the want there will ſtill be 
of other geographical circumſtances, which correſpond exactly with 


Ferre-anah. | Ferre-anah therefore, for theſe reaſons, may be well 


taken for the ancient Thala, that has been ſo much inquired after by 
the modern geographers, 


Ferre-anab differs very little in ſound from Feraditana, of which re. ancient. 
name there were two epiſcopal ſees in the middle age. What is related 1 . 


alſo concerning the ſituation of Telepte, agrees likewiſe with this place. 
and as Thala perhaps is not mentioned in hiſtory by any author later 
than Tacituss, (for Floruss ſeems to ſpeak of it as in the time of Me. 
tellus, or Telepte by any other earlier than St. Cyprian ? ;\ there may 


be ſome room to conjecture that Thala and Telepre were the ſame. 


Procopius moreover deſcribes Telepte, as a frontier town * of this pro- 
vince; ſuch as we find Ferre-anah to have been. The author like- 
wiſe of the Tinerary, according to the annotations of Cellarius o, places 
Tacape and Telepte in the ſame direction with Capfe, and at equal diſ- 


tances, or Lxx Roman M. from it. Now the firſt of theſe circum- 
ſtances agrees well enough with Ferre-anah, inaſmuch as it lies in a 


. 


91 


; Præſidium, cui Tha/a nomen. Tacit. Annal. I. iii. c. 3. 

6 Thalam, gravem armis, Theſauroqueregis, derip uit ( Metellus.) L. Flur. ions: 1. 
Donatianus Telaptenſis primæ ſedis epiſcopus Prov. Byxacenas. Donatiunus Telep- 
tenſis primus Concil. Carthag. © 15 | n BRI TOA ARE Ree 

E ie, & x De Midif, cap. 55. 

Ex mediis * ſola Cap/e nota eſt ex Prolemer, per quam fi a Tacupis ducas lineam 

& ſimul milliaria attendas, quæ inter Capſen ſunt & Telipten, in plagam & locum ubi 
Telepte fuit, linea perducet. Coll. Geogr. Antig. I. iv. c. 4. 15 | 
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CArsE or 
CASA 


Capſa or Capſe, another of the ſtrong cities of Jugurtha. 


to the city: but 


| Nub, P»* 86. 
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N. W. and S. E. direction nearly with Tacape and Capſe, i. e. Oals and 
Gala, according to their preſent names. But the other circum- 
ſtance indeed, of their being equidiſtant from Capſe, can be admitted 
only with ſome reſtriction: becauſe Ga lies xc M. from Gabs, and 
XLV only from Frrre-anab. However, the whole diſtance betwixt 
Gabs, by the way of Gafia, to Ferre-anab, is actually cxxxv M. which 
are not much ſhort of the cxLI M. that are laid down betwixt Telepte, 


__  Capſe, and Tacape, by the Itinerary. 


Twelve leagues to the S. E. by E. of Ferre-anah, . the ancient 

t 1s built upon 
a riſing ground, in the like melancholy ſituation with Ferre-anah; with 
this difference only, that here the landſcape is ſomewhat more gay 


and verdant, by the proſpect we have from it of the palm, the olive, 


the piſtachio, and other fruit trees. But this agreeable ſcene is of 
ſmall extent, and ſerves meefly to refreſh the eye in the view it is to 
have afterwards of an interchange only of barren hills * and valleys. 
The water which refreſhes theſe plantations ariſes from two fountains; 
the one within the citadel, the other in the centre of the city. The 


latter, which was probably the Jugis agua of Salluſt“, as it might be 


likewiſe the Tarmid a, of Eariſi, was formerly covered with a cupola. 
It is ſtill walled round, and yes itſelf into a large baſon, deſign- 


ed originally to bathe in. This fountain and the other unite before 


they leave the city, and form a pretty large brook, which, from the 
quantity of the water, and the rapidity of the ſtream, might continue 
its courſe to a great diſtance, were it not conſtantly employed and 
drunk up in the uſes abovementioned. NLO AE 
In the walls of ſome private houſes, and particularly of the citadel, 
(a weak modern building, that faces the Fereed,) there is a great 
confuſion of altars, granate pillars, entablatures, Sc. which when en- 
tire, and in their . ſituations, muſt have been great ornaments 
ne following imperfect inſeriptions are all that fell in 

my way; in the firſt of which is preſerved the ancient name, as it 
may be preſumed, of this city. And from this circumſtance, toge- 


1, Ebrai enim 1p eſt conſtringere. Hine merito dp Capſa dicitur, quam 
undique premebant & in artum cogebant vaſtæ ſolitudines, ut & montes. Beth, Chan, 
Len. 5 | | 71 Ce Wes 


-..» » Capſenſes una modo, atque ea intra oppidum Fug! aqua, cetera pluvia utebantur, 
| Gall, Bell. Fug. § 94. | . bur wel 


3 Urbs Cafia . eſt : habet moenia, & fuvium excurrentem, cujus aqua præ- 
ſtantior eſt aqua Caſlilic: habet etiam intra ſe fontem, qui vocatur A! Tarmid, Geogr, 


„„ 


deb A0 IIA K 4.17 17 „ 
ther wich the 5 gie Aqua, fo particularly deſcribed. by nn | 
prop priated to 40%, we may receive ſufficient proof, that the Capſa af 
Salluſt and Ptolemy were the ſame} . oat e and 
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 Gorbata lies four leagues to the 8. 8. W. a Gafsa, with N e of Gorbata, he 
brackiſh water running by it; which, notwithſtanding, by digging * 
pits and letting it percolate into them through the interjacent banks o 
ſand, becomes thereby tolerabl palatable. It is built upon one of 

thoſe hemiſpherical hillocks, Tl lie in great variety round about it:: 
affording a proſpect particular, and delightſul enough at a diſtance. | | 
Gorbata ſhould. be the ancient Orbita, which, together with Capſa, are 

placed by Ptolemy among the eaſtern cities of Adrumetum.; the ſhape | 

and faſhion perhaps of theſe little eminences might have given oc 


ſion to the name. 1 
Aſter Gorbata we enter upon that part of the Sabara which elcatind Thegeneral dew 


Al Yeridde or El Jereed, i. e. The dry Country, being of the very ſame %% 4 104 
3 and eh My thoſe 8 Gaul which have ud al- et | 
ready deſcribed. Here the villages are built. in the ſame. manner, 
with 3 walls and rafters of palm trees; ſo that very little more will 
be required in the deſcription of this, than to give an account of the 
Lale of Marks, and to enumerate the principal villages, formerly the 
ſeats of the Cinethii, f Aach, Auſes,, and e of, the. ol geo: 
raph 
. We a are to Gate therefore, that there! are few. or no \ anti ities, Itrillages 
or indeed any thing worthy of our notice, at SSH, the Cerbica. of vis. Shekkab,, 


Tanten. Ae ade to the S. W. * 150 .of a i a Te 1 Cent: 


4 Chan, 1; 5 caps he, 3 22 I, iv. Caps 4: 9.6 TE een | 
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the Tichaſa, ur ns ig to the 8. W. by S. at Eüba, the Thabba;'in 
the neighbourhood of Te- gebe; at Tozer, the Tiſurus, four leagues to 
the 8. W. of Te-gewſe; at 'Nefta, the Negeta, five leagues to the 8. 
W. of Tozer. In croſſing the Lake of Marks into the diſtrict of N 
20wah, the like remark may be made at Telemeen, the Almæna, ten 
leagues to the E. S. E. of Te- geuſe; at billee, the Vepillium, two 
leagues to the 8. E. of Telemeen,; and at the many other villages of 
the Tereed : though by ſeveral pieces of granate and other marble; 
by the almoſt ſurpriſing preſervation of their old names; by a word 
or two likewiſe, of ſome ancient inſcription, the Romans may be traced 
The trade. out through moſt of theſe villages. The trade and intereſt of them 
all lies altogether in dates; which they exchange for wheat, barley, 
linen, and other commodities, that are brought hither from all parts of 
this and of the neighbouring kingdoms. At Tozer particularly, whoſe 
dates are the moſt bel and which is become thereby the princi- 
pal mart, there is a great traffick carried on by ſeveral merchants, who 
travel once a year as far as the Niger, and bring with them from 
thence a number of bach ſlaves, whom they uſually exchange for 
dates, at the rate of one hach for two or three quintals of that fruit. 
The Shibkah © The Shibhab El Low-deah, or Lake of Marks, dwides the villages in 
een the neighbourhood of Tezer from thoſe in the province of Nif-zowab. 
or Lake of 4 | | 
Marks, or 7e It is ſo called from a number of trunks of palm-trees, that are placed at 
Bahyre Pha- proper diſtances, to direct the Caravans in their marches over it. With- 
1 out ſuch aſſiſtances, travelling here would be both dangerous and dif- 
fficult, as well from the variety of pits and quick-ſands, that could 
not otherwiſe be avoided, as becauſe the oppoſite” ſhore, (as we may 
proger'y call it,) either in paſſing from Te-gewſe to the province of 
'Nif=20wah, or from hence to Te-gewoſe, has no other tokens to be 
known by, befides their date trees. And as theſe are rarely ſeen at 
| above five hours diſtance, or ſixteen miles at the moſt, great miſtakes, 
| | without ſuch convenient marks and directions, might be committed 
4 in paſſing over a plain of this extent, where the horiz97 is as proper 
| for aſtronomical obſervations as the ſea itſelf. © © | 
This lake reaches near twenty leagues from E. to W. and the 
breadth, where I paſſed it, was about fix. Yet it is not all of it a col- 
lection of water; there being ſeveral dry places interſperſed all over it, 
that look like ſo many iſlands; to which they have been very properly 
compared by the ancients. To the eaſtward eſpecially, in the fame 
' meridian with Telemeer, there is one of theſe iſlands, which, though 
uninhabited, yet is very large and well ſtocked with date trees. The 
Arabs tell us, that the Egyptians, in one of their invaſions of this 
country, halted here for tome time; and that this plantation 5 
| nally. 
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nally· paige Dinh the ſtones of thoſe dates, which that brought | 
along with them for their proviſions: And 8 from this ac- 
count and tradition, the adjacent portion of circumambient lake 
might have been called/Bahyre —— i. e. The Plains of Pharaoh. 
The ſituation of this lake, with regard to the ſea, the Syrres, and The Paivs, 
the river Triton, ſhould' induce vs to take it for the Paulus Fritonis of Narren or 
the ancients ; and that the und J have mentioned is the Cherſongſus pur, Ia. 
of the nen hiſtorian 6, and the Phla of Herodotus. Pallas? liſce- | 
wiſe, who, with the Libyan women, 'attended Sefoftres'i in his Afra> 
tic expedition, and was ſuppoſed to owe her origin to this lake, might 
have made this iſland the chief place of her reſidence. Mela (Ads 
the Palus Tritonis near or upon the ſea-coaſt; and Callimachus, (as he 
is quoted by Pliny s) on this, (7. e. on the Cy yrenaic ) ſide of the leſſer 
Syrtzs; both which circumſtances agree with the preſent t 1 
of this lake. But we ſhall ſtill be at a loſs to accunt fer the river 44, 
ton, which, according to Ptolemy and other ancient geographers, 
is made to paſs through this lake, in its courſe to the eh. For the 
river, (and there is no other at a very great diſtance) which falls into 
the ſea at Gabs, the ancient 7. acape, muſt undoubtedly be the Tu,; 
yet, as I have already obſerved, it has not the leaſt communication 
with this lake. And beſides, the water both» of this river and of the 
brook of El Hammah, which: lies nearer to the lake, is very ſwet and 
wholeſome ; whereas that of the lake (and indeed of moſt others that 
I have taſted in Africa,) has a faltneſs not inferior to ſea- water; a cir- 
_ cumitance, which alone may be a. ſufficient proof, notwithſtanding 
the concurrent accounts of the old geography, too much followed by 
the modern, that there could be no communication betwixt them. 
This circumſtance, however, may be a proof that the Lake of Marks, 
or r the Palus Tritonis, was likewiſe the. X vs Launen of Aubucus and 
ore. 
"Leaving Ebillee and Mags, we navel Near XXX M. thro ch a lone- 
ſome” uncomfortable deſert, the reſort of cut-throats robbers; 
where we ſaw the recent blood of a Turkiſp gentleman; who, with 
three of his ſervants, had been murdered two days before by theſe af- 
ſaſſins. Here we were likewiſe ready to be attacked by five of theſe 
Harammees, who were mounted pw black horſes, and cloathed, 4 
| WW 
Pars 4 Iv A Watfavay #* Kt N W * erde f 278 ol 
Tg r crocs Xeppornrove Diod. Sic. Hit. I. iii. p. 130. Ae o 
| 1 Ty» Ag ma -fangov we TETWY r Xpovuy yu fr gende gen vc 


Tel ro woraps di ov ws WOT n Id. ibid. I. iii. p. 162 
9 Plin. l. v. c. 4. 1 Dr en. 5; 400 be 
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The Bedo- 
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be the leſs diſcerned, with Burnvoſes, (i. e. cloaks) of the like colour. 
But finding us prepared to receive them, they came up peaceably to us, 


and gave us the a/emmab. Through all this dreary ſpace, we meet 
with neither herbage nor water till we arrive within a few miles of 
E] Hammah lies four leagues to the weſtward of Gabs, being one of 


the frontier towns of the uniſeens ; where they have a ſmall caſtle 


and garriſon, The old city is at a little diſtance, ſtill preſerving ſome 
tokens of agen ; — nothing conſiderable. The inſeriptions 
particularly, which afe mentioned by Dapper 9 and Leo, no longer ſub- 


ſiſt; having undergone the like fate with the other ancient monuments 


and ſtructures of this place. 


Elhammah, os E Hammah, to diſtinguiſh it from other cities of the like name, is 
Aquz Ta- generally called E/ Hammah of Gabs, i. e. The Baths of Gabs or Tacape; 
_ CaPITATAB: the fame with the Aguas Tucapitanas, which might be its ancient name. 


For the xv11 or x v111 M. inthe Finerary, which is the diſtance betwixt 
Tacape and the Aquas Tacapitanas,is the very ſame that lies betwixt Gabs 
and El Hammah. Theſe Baths are ſheltered fom the weather by low 


thatched hovels; and their baſons, which, like thoſe at Mereega, are 
about twelve foot ſquare and four in depth, have, a little below the ſurface 


of the water, ſome benches of ſtone for the bathers to fit upon. One of 
theſe babs is called the Bath of the Lepers: and below it, the water ſtag- 


nates and forms a pool, the ſame perhaps with the Lake of Lepers, men- 


tioned by Leo. A ſmall rivulet is formed by the water which flows from 
theſe baths ; which, after it has been conducted in a number and va- 
— of ſubdiviſions through the adjacent gardens, is again united; and 
irecting its courſe towards the Lake of Marks, becomes raſhig, and 
loſes itſelf in the ſand. And probably this circumſtance, together with 
the vicinity of the ſources of the Tron to this rivulet, (though they 
have not the leaſt communication with each other) might give occa- 
ſion to the abovementioned error in the ancient geographers, of dedu- 
cing the Triton from the Palus Tritonis or Lake of Marks. And this 
may be the more plauſible, as few or no curious perſons have hitherto 
had the hardineſs to traverſe over theſe deſerts, (the abode and 
reſort, as I have obſerved, of cut-throats and aſſaſſins) and conſe- 
quently where there could have been no opportunity to, rectify the 


miſtake. 


Ihe principal Arabs of this Winter Circuit, are the various ſubdivi- | 


weens of this ſions of the Faraſbecſe and Welled Seide, the moſt conſiderable and nu- 


Circuit. 


merous tribes of this kingdom. The latter extend themſelves chiefly 


9 Atl, Geogr, vol. vi. p. 164. J. Leo, p. 225. . 
4 1 | | along 
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along thoſe diſtricts, that have, been deſcribed "under the nahes of 


Sabul and Dackul : but the Faraſheeſe, who poſſeſs the midland coun- 


try, are more frequently met with near Spaitla and Fuſſanab. The 


Nememſhah, another very powerful clan, rarely pay any homage to 
the Tuniſeens, and rove uncontroulably to the weſtward of the Fara- 


| ſheeſe and of the Welled Seedy Boogannim, as far as Gellab and Tipaſa, 


even to the very douwars of the Henneiſbab. Welled Seedy Boogannm, 


with their ſanctuary, lie to the northward of the. plains of Fwfſanab, 


as far as the mountains of Elloulegjah and Hydrah and to the eaſt- 


ward of them, near S?*ba and Kiſſer are the encampments of the 
 Welled Omran. The Welled Matthie cultivate the rich country near 


Youſef and Zowareen ; neither do the Welled Ya-goube enjoy a leſs 
fertile ſituation near the walls of K. The Bedoweens upon the 


frontiers, are the Welled Booguff, who frequently diſpute the paſſage _ 
of the Serratt, with the Woorgah, a formidable clan under the Gurl. 


5 \ 


diction of the Agerines. 
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CHAP. I | Of thei huſbandry, & Ge. bau) ; 5 2 8 


Sc 1. Or the air, winds; de ſeaſons, &c — 
| IT. Of their huſbandry and produtts, = © 5 
1 III. 9 the ſoil, ſalts, dane alen hot rings, e. 0 rh 
V. Of earthquakes, | . 
VG wane e Id, ache, 10437 . 
VI 4 Ras Sem, or the Petr! fied village ih the ee, a 


CHAP. 1L Of Be animals, vis. 1 
Sect, 1 Of the tame and wild quad Bia NE Tok 
II. Of bi ante ae 
III. © Of the ſe Jerpenting þ 
IV. Of the birds. * 5 
V. Of the inſects; 5 te bak. wp = 
VI. Of the ſcorpion and POS” RAS ” 


VII. - the fiſhes. 
HAP. III. Of theit atte, Gi {viz 91 8 
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'& 
Secr. I. Of the flate 0 A in Barbary. 
II. ore 465 medicine. maid 
ITI. Of their knowledge in mathematics. 
= Of their muſic. 
* N ee hs #eK 
1. Of# tations nguage ; part! abyles. 
VII. 97 their manufattures, dreſs, .* „ Ki re 
VIII. Of their provifions and cookery. 
IX. Of therr employments and di 2 
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Lingdoms, lying betwixt 34. and 379 ure f the air. "3 
N. Lat. enjoy a very wholeſome and \ 
' temperate air; neither too hot and e | 
E in ſummer, nor too ſharp and 5 Ne . ; 

cold in winter. During the Fe TY Oo. 55 

of twelve years that 1 attended the — 
Fiuaclory of Algiers, I found the Ther. 
mometer, twice only, contracted to „ 
the freezing point; and then the —ͤͥM x 
hole country (which was very | 


nor ever knew it riſe to ſultry Wwea- | | f 
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perature of this climate, appears further from this circumſtance, that © 
1 a . ſhes us all the revolutions of the weather in the es 1 
e * 1 inch and #, or from 29 inches and + to 30 inches 8. * 
n, 8 winds are generally from the ſea; i. e. from the W. Thy the 
1 0 the E. Thoſe from the eaſt are common at Agiers Kon 5 
e Fe 3 755 to e ebe and then the weſterly winds take place and become 
en Ja ſt frequent. Sometimes alſo, particularly about the gui none, 
Ve very ſenſibly experience that force and impetuoſity which the an- 
cients ave aſcribed to. 196 Africus ", „ or. S. W. Mind, called La-berch 
1 13 theſe mariners. 
5 . b The ſoutherly. winds, or thoſe ori {tie 4 ech e le, 
| — — * Nig. and violent, are not nt. However they blow ſometimes for ſive 
| or ſix days together in July and Auguſt, and ate io exceſſivel Fe, 
7; that, during their continuance, the inhabitants, in order ti generate 
2% -— freſhair, are obliged . 0 rinkle the floors of their, houſes 
„With water or vinegar, Which moſt reſreſhing. Inſthe latter 
N BY: Ao January 1730-31, 4 e hot ſoutherly wind immediately 
#7" followed" co thawing of the. Gt which, for the ſpace of two 
months, had covered the adjacent country. But both theſe phenomena 
were looked upon as very ſurprizing and unuſual. 
Rain, with "The winds from the W. the N. W. and the N. are attended with 
wefteryinds, fair weather in ſummer, and with rain in winter. But the eaſter| 
winds, no leſs than the ſoutherly, are for the moſt part dry, though 


8. 


is particular ak that the mountains of gp and thoſe of Traly 


Dots and Foray 4 8 1 
The Barometer The Barometer riſes to 30 — 0 2 ot 4 wich a ect EY 
* , th though it be attended with the greateſt, rains tempeſts. . But 5 
awinds, there is nothing conſtant and regular in eaſter or I winds; ; 
 _ though for three or four months together, in the ſummer, whether 
the winds are from one or the other quarter, the quickfibver ſtands at 
about thirty inches without the leaſt variation, With the hot 
ſoutherly winds, I have rarely found it higher than 729 inches and 2, 


which is alſo the ordinary height in ſtormy wet weather from the — ſt, wn 
vn.  Africu furibundus ac ruens ab occidente pion” e. Nat, Lee. . 


Una Euruſque Notuſque ruunt, crebergue procellis 


| BY  Africus, | Virg. &n. i. 8g. etl} 

| | | | Tudlantem Icariis fluctibus Afticum- | | 
| 7 Mercator metuens. | Hor. Carm. lib. i. IS 5 
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The quantity 


OE T'HEMAIRIWEATH ER: S, 
The ordinary quantity of rain which falls yearly at Algiers is, at 


TTT 
E 


tbat falli eve» 


ry year 5 


and 172455 (which were looked upon as dry years) there only fell 
about twenty four inches; whereas in 1730-1 (Which may be placed 


among the wet years) the quantity was upwards of thirty. The 


rains were ſtill more copious Au. 1732-3, amounting to more than 


forty inches: but this was ſo extraordinary, that the like had rarely 
happened. The ſhowers, particularly Och. 15. and Nov. 11. were 
ſo remarkably heavy and frequent, that the pipes, contrived to convey 
the rain water from their 7erraces, as they call the tops of their flat roofed 
houſes, were not wide enough to receive it. Whilſt I was at Tunis 
in February and Morch 1727-8 it rained forty days ſucceſſively; but 
I have not known the like at Agiers, where it ſeldom rains above 


two or three days together; after which there is uſually a week, a 
fortnight or more, of fair and good weather. 3 


. 


Thewvinter the - Little or no rain falls in this climate during the ſummer ſeaſon; and 
7 rainy /ea- in moſt parts of the Sahara, particularly in the Fereede, they have 
ſeldom any rain at all. It was likewiſe the ſame in the Holy Land, 


Prov. xxvi. 1. where rain is accounted an unuſual thing in harveſt; 
2 Sam. xxi. 10. where it is alſo mentioned, from harveſt till rain dropped 
on them: i. e. theit rainy ſeaſon fell out, as in Barbary, in the autum- 


nal and winter months: the latter end of che ninth month, which 


anſwers to our January bei 8 deſcribed particularly (Ezr. x. 9.13.) to 
be a time of much rain. Babylon is alſo deſcribed by Strabo, l. xv. p. 506. 
to have been in the like condition with Tozer, and the villages of the Je- 
reede : Yip gi tis d #061141 '& Is yap e D,], ſays that curious author. 
When I was at Tozer in Naar A. D. 1927. we had a 


ſmall drizling ſhower that continued for the ſpace of two hours; and 


ſo little proviſion was made againſt accidents of this kind, that ſeve- 


ral of t le houſes, which are built only as uſual (p. 8. 65.) with 
| "rang branches, mud, and tiles baked in the ſun (correſponding per- 


aps to, .and explanatory of, the untempered Mortar, Exel. Xiu. 11.) 


fell dawn by imbibing the moiſture of the ſhiwer. Nay, provided the 


drops had been either larger, or the ſhower of a longer continuance, 
or overfleaving, in the Prophet's expreſſion, the whole city would have 
undoubtedly diſſolved and dropt to pieces. The like alſo, to com- 


pare great things with ſmall, might haxe' happened: upon the fame 


occaſion, even to ſuch of the Ægyptian Pyrumidb as are made of brick: 
the compoſition wheredf, being only a fixture of clay, mud, and 
(Exodev.7.) ſtraw *, {lightly blended and kneaded together, and after- 
wards baked in the ſun, would have -made-as little reſiſtance. The 
_ 1 Paleiscolterent lateres. Phil, Jud. in vita Mo/is, nc 


ſtraw 
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ſtraw, which keeps theſe bricks. together, and ſtill. preſeryes its ori- 
ginal colour, tt to W a on "AY * wet were never ö 

man dae E e 5 pits 21 | VE nnd ent 


* 4 
Y X 2 . f aA 8 x 1 


f 8 E c T. II. 5 
; of their huſbandry and prin.” 


TH E firſt rains fall here ſome years in September, in others 4 17 The ff, 
later; after which the Arabs break up their ground, in order to fow 
wheat and plant beans. This commonly falls out about the middle 
of October: but the ſowing of barley, - and the planting of lentils and 
 garvanges, as they call the cicer or chich pea, is a fortnight or three ns 
weeks later, or not till the end of November. If the latter rains 1 endl latter r Lie | 
as uſual in the middle of April, (in the Holy Land we find they were | 
a month ſooner, el ii. 23) the crop is reckoned ſecure; the harveſt 
coming on in the latter end of May or in the beginning of June, ac- 
cording to the heat and quality of the preceding ſeaſons. | | 


Two buſhels and an half of wheat or barley, are ſufficient to Ow The — 3 | 


as much ground, as a pair of beeves will plow in one day: which is, c.. 
a little more or leſs, equal to one of our acres. I could never learn 

that Barbary afforded, yearly, more than one crop; one buſhel yield- 

ing ordinarily from eight to twelve; though ſome diſtricts may per- 

haps afford a much greater increaſe. For it is common to ſee one 

grain produce ten or fiſteen ſtalks. Even ſome 3 of the Murwaany 

wheat, which I brought with me to Oxford; and ſowed in the 

phy/ic garden, threw out each of them fifty. But Afuserarty, one of the 

late Kaleefas, or Vice- Rays of the province of Thmſan, brought once 

with him to Agiers a root that yielded fourſcore; telling us, that (in 
conſequence of a diſpute concerning the reſpective fruitfulneſs of * 
and Barbary) the Emeer Hadge, or prince of the (weſtern) pilgrims, e 
ſent once, to the Baſhaw of Kairo, one that yielded ſix ſcore. Pliny®* | 
mentions ſome that bore three or four hundred. It likewiſe happens 

that one of theſe ſtalks will ſometimes bear two ears: whilſt each 

of theſe ears will as often ſhoot out into a _—_— of leſſer ones; 5 

thereby affording a moſt plentiful increaſe. not theſe larg 

Pee gay when 1 750 are faid fo come up ar one + hal e (Gen. 5. ) 


— 


8 Tres nikil eſt fertilins; 1 ei natura ubutt quoniam eo maxime alat ho- 
minem : utpote cum e modio, {i fit aptum ſolum, quale in Byzacio Africe campo, cen- 

teni quinquageni (centum ſolum alibi memorantur) modii reddantur. Miſit ex eo loco 

Divo Auguſio procurator ejus ex uno Me. (vix credibile diftu), quadringenta paucis 

minus germina, extantque de ea re ep olz, Ni & Mroni as an Wert ſtipulas 

ex uno grano. Plin. l. xviii, enp. 10. ; 


* f 1 a . g * d L „ 


eee 


Different forts 
of 4 rai *. 


: 


OF THE GRAIN AND PRODUCTS, Ke. 

explain what is further mentioned ver. 4.7. of the ſeven fruitful years in 
t, viz. that the earth brought them forth by HanpeuLLs, . © 
But there is one kind only of wheat and harley, which is generally 
cultivated; and theſe are each of them produced in ſuch plenty, that, 
whilſt Oran was in the poſſeſſion of the Agerines, our Enghi/h mer- 
chants uſually ſhipped off from thence every year, ſeven or eight 
thouſand ton, even of what could well be ſpared” by the inhabitants. 


However they both of them differ in quality, according to the 


ground, whereon they are ſown, For what grows upon the plains 


. of Buſdeerah, is accounted the beſt in the kingdom of Tunis: whilſt, 
at Algiers, the corn of Teſſailah and Zeidbure, and eſpecially the 


Rice planted in 
Barbary. 


Miurwaany (as they call a larger fort of wheat at Medea) keep up the 
greateſt reputation. e 18h An 
Near the Sie and Habrab; in the Mattiſiab; upon the banks of 

the Hamab below Conſtantina; and all along the Mqjardab; (in all 


which places they have a great command of water during the whole 


ſummer, ) the inhabitants cultivate rice, Indian corn, and particularly 
a white ſort of miller called Drah* ; which they prefer to barley in 


* 


flattening their cattle. The ſparrows (which in the open coun 


build upon trees only) the linnets, goldfinches, and other little birds, 
are ſo nd of this grain, that, when it grows ripe, they are obliged to 
watch it and hinder them from ſettling upon it, by making all the 


day long a perpetual ſcreaming and noiſe. The extemporary booths 


which they make with branches of trees, reeds, and bulruſhes; to 
ſhelter themſelves at theſe times from the violent heat of the ſun, and 


are entirely neglected and forſaken in the other ſeaſons, may be'the 


ſame, and for the like purpoſe, wth the cottage in a wineyard, and 
with the lodge in a garden of cucumbers, mentioned, . i. 8. as em- 
blems of the diſconſolate ſtate of Jeriſal ee. 


Nooats planted, | Oats are not cultivated at all by the Arabs; the horſes of this 7 


country (imo; axeryoas, Hom. I. 2. 506.) feeding altogether upon 


| barley and ſtraw, the latter of which, as their graſs is never made 


They tread out 
their corn. 


| 1 The Diete Holen of the Botenifs, though u quite different plapt, unqueſtionably 
comes from this, the former being a ſpecies of Thla/pi, with which miller has ng 
manner of affinity, | * i | 


into hay, is the uſual fodder in the Holy Land. This we learn from 
1 Kings iv. 24. where it is ſaid, they brought barley'and firaw for the 
horſes and dromedaries. ' Like an ox that eateth hay, © Pſal. cvi. ſhould 
be, [Like a 'beove that eateth gras. 
Theſe nations continue to tread out their corn after the primitive 
cuſtom of the Eaſt. Inſtead of beeves ly iis Ret uſe of 
mules and horſes, by tying, in like manner, by the neck, three or 


3 . T 4 * 


> 


_ 
four 


* 


* 


or THE GRAIN/AND PRODUCTS ν 
four of them together, and whipping them afterwards round. about. 
the Nedgers + 7 call the 4 Th floors, the e 110% 7 
where the ſheaves lye open and expanded, in the ſame manner as they . _ 

are placed and prepared with us for threſhing. This indeed is 4a much. 

| e way than ours, though. leſs cleanly, For as ĩt is performed in 

open air, Hof. xili. 3. upon any round level plat of ground, 

_ dawbed over with cows dung, to prevent, as much as poſſible, e 
earth, ſang, or gravel from riſing; a great quantity of them all, eli. 
withſtanding this precaution, mult unayoidably be taken up with the 
grain: at the ſame time the ſtraw, which has been taken notice of 
as their chief and only fodder, is hereby ſhattered to, pieces; à ci. 1 
cumſtance very pertinently alluded to 2 Kings xiii. 7. where tbe gg . _ 
of Syria is (aid to have made the Iſraelites like the duſt by tbr © 

Alfter the grain is trodden out, they winnow it, by throwing, it up nnn | 


. 


, : 


againſt the wind with a ſhovel; the rc h Mat. ui. 12. Luke ili. 17, newit., 


there rendered a fan; too cumberſome a machine to be thought t; we 
whereas the text ſhould rather run, (whoſe ſhovel, or fork,. the e © 7 
4 1 N 185 * * e e l : £44 
6devriney,, as my learned friend Mr, Merrick rather takes it to be) | bt 
which is 4 portable inſtrument, in 4% 4s band; agree ($2, 18 
practice that is recorded, I xxx. 24: where both the ſhovel and 


- 
- 

*. 
1 
4 


<0 


2 


fan are mentioned, as the chaff that is thereby carried away before the : 


wind, is oftner alluded to, Job xi. 18. P/. 1. 4. I Xxx, 5. and xXxv. 6. 
E, xiii. 3. The broken pieces of Nebuchadnezzar's image particu- 
K N +. x 44 4 W eee wh Ra e ctw gt 
larly are very beautifully compared, Dan. Ii. 2 5. to the, chaff of the 
. „ " wg" 2 C 
ſummer threſhing floor, carried 1 Hi the wind.” Fe er 
VVV 
terraneous magazines, as the cuſtom was formerly of othet nations : i. mattamores | 
two or three hundred of which are ſometimes together ; the ſmalleſt 5 
holding four hundred buſhels. Fr7us* acquaints us, that the 5 bh 5 
4 . £33458 X EE n i on 2, 1600 8 ; 
cans made uſe of theſe pits for the greater ſecurity of their proxilonss 
from an enemy. It is more probable, that they were contrived in 
thoſe earlier ages, as they continue to be to this day, for the greate | 1 
eaſe and convenience of che inhabitants. For it cannot be ſuppoſed, —  _ 
1 954 * 4 LS pot 1 „ (2 f 8 TSR de YE "15 , CAA E © 7 PIR To2 * | . 3 
This figure and uſe of the Nedder- ſeems to be implied, (1) In the Hebrew name vs 
Greek appellation d ; and (3) In the Zthiopic, away ; viz. from whipping the cattle | 
that tread out the corn round about or in a circle. 5 Utilifimeſervantur (Framenta). via Sasse 75 0 
in ſerobibus, quos Sire, (Lesens. Vur. I. i. c. 57.) vocant, ut in Cuppudolis & in Three. 
In Hiſpania & Africa, ante omnia, ut ficco ſolo frant, curant: mom ut pales ſubſter- 
natur. Præterea cum ſpica ſua conduntur, ¶ non ita hodie mos Africa g.] Ita frumenta. 
ſi nullus ſpiritus penetret, certum eſt nihil maleficum naſci. Plin. 1. xviik cap. 3 
15 Hiri. Bell, Afric, 857 (634K "TT $6426] 2 be nnn 5h r rl 


. 


ö 


Pa 


1 OF THE POT-HERBS AND FR VIT, Kc. 4 
" , that either the ancient Nomades, or the preſent Sabs, would be at 
the expence of eng ſtorehouſes of ſtone, when they could, at a 
much cheaper rate, and at every ſtation, where they encamped to 
gather in their harveſt, be ſerved with theſe, OO 


. o 


E [| 


s The ſortrof Beans, lentils, kidney beans, and garvangos, are the chiefeſt of their 
| _ pulſe-kind. Peaſe, which, till of late, were known in the dens 
1 85 ' _ only of the ſeveral chri/tian merchants, are ſown with the firſt rains, 
+ and bloflom in the latter end of February, or in the beginning of 
Beans. March. Beans are uſually full podded at that time, and continue 
during the whole ſpring; which, after they are boiled and ſtewed wit 
dil and garlick, are the principal food of perſons of all diſtinctions. 
Lentils. After them, lentils, kidney beans, and garvancos begin to be gathered; 
the firſt of which are dreſſed in the ſame manner with beans, diſſolv- 
ing eaftly into a maſs, and making a pottage of a chocolate colour. 
i This we find was the „ed pottage which Eſau, from thence called 
Garvangos the Edom, exchanged for his b:rth-right7. But garvanges are prepared in 
| CicerorChich à different manner; neither do they grow ſoft, like other pulſe, by 
\ my boiling ; and therefore never conſtitute a diſh by themſelves, but are 
| 6 ſtrawed ſingly as a garniſh over cu/caſowve, prllewe, and other diſhes. 
They are beſides in the greateſt repute, after they are parched in pans 
and ovens; then aſſuming the name of /eblebby. This ſeems to be of 
the greateſt antiquity ; for Plautus 3 ſpeaks of it as a thing very com- 
mon in his time; the like obſervation we meet with in A4ri/tophanes? : 
$7 neither is there, as far as I haye been informed, any other pulſe. pre- 
Leb-lebby, pared in this manner. The /b-/ebby therefore of theſe times may 
the parched probably be the [p al] parched pulſes, of the H. Scriptures; as 
pulſe, and Catan ſuppoſes hem to be the rpwyana of the Greek authors" : 
| they have Ikewile been taken * for the pigeons dung, mentioned at 
e*e pigeons the ſiege of Samaria. And indeed as the cicer is Ponte at one end, 
. "and acquires an aſh colour in parching; (the firſt of which circum- 
ſtances anſwers to the 11 550 e other, to the uſual colour of pzgrons 


: " 


Wh „ Hig, | the ſuppoſition is by no means to be diſregarded.” 
| The produce of © | 


ter their corn and pulſe, we are to take notice of the roots, pot- 
3 herbs, and fruit; of which there is not only great plenty and variety, 
5 but a continuance or ſucceſſion at leaſt of one kind or other through- 
out the whole year. To give therefore a ſpecimen of the kitchen and 

fruit gardens of Barbary; we are to obſetve, that turneps, carrots, and 


jp | N. xv, 30 and 34. Tam friftum ego illum reddam, quam friftum eſt 
=. | cite. Plaut. in Batch, iv. v. 97. Aren, TvpiGiv9y, Arifleph, in Pace. 
= . 1 em. xvü. 28, Vid. Hlieromm. Verl. Sauperintulit caniſtrum habens cicer 
J dn. fridtum, quod illi TN (i. e. Bullaria) vocant, . Cafian. Collar. vii. Vid. 
| | | Bock, Hieroz, par. poſt. l. EY. x 13 e a 


I cab bages, 


is providentially calculated for the ſouthern countries, as it affords a 


| OF THE POT-HERBS AND FRurr, &c. 
cabbages, are equally good and common in moſt ſeaſons. The % , 
haſhoure, a ſmall parſnip-like turnep, with fibrous roots, has a taſte ſo 
agreeably pungent, that it is held in the higheſt eſteem, and ſold by | 
weight. A turneþ like this is - ſometimes brought from Hamburg. 8 
lettuce, or cboſi, according to the generical name; endiue creſs, aberwil, 
Pinage, all forts of beets, with the young ſhoots of the aui and garden - 
artichoke, are in ſeaſon from October to June: and then follow, during 
the reſt of the ſummer, calabaſbas, mellow-keahs*, bedin-janns, and to- Calabathas; 
matas ; each of them, in its turn, gives a reliſh to their ſoups and Fan &. OO 

ways a principal ſhare in the Mooriſb cookery.” !''Sellery'' and” colliffowers sellery, &c. 
4 as had perfection. They are ſown in July, 1 for 5 

athering the February or March following. I have ſeen ſeveral col- | 
jp ers very white, ſolid, and compact, that meaſured a yard or more 
in circumference. - They begin to gather muſe and water melons-about Melons... 
the latter end of June; the firſt of which are little ſuperior in taſte to 
our own; but the latter, for want of a proper heat, have rarely o _ + 


never been raiſed to perfection in the northern climates, ''Doubtle(s Gs 
the 2water melon, or angura, or piſtacba, or dillab, as they call it here 


cool refreſhing juice, aſſwages thirſt,” mitigates feveriſh diſorders, and 
compenſates thereby, in no ſmall degree, for the exceſſive heats not 


ſo much of theſe as of the more ſouthern diſtricts. 


of which there are ſeveral large plantations in the maritime as well as 
in the inland parts of this country; though ſuch 72 as grow / in the 
Sahara, viz. in Gatulia and the Ferteda, bring their fruit to perfection. 
They are propagated chiefly from young ſhoots, taken from the roots 
of full-grown trees; which, if well tranſplanted and taken are of, 


In ſpeaking of the fruit-garden, we are to wie th with the faim tree, The palm 8 


: 


are raiſed immediately from the kernels, will not bear till about their 
ſixteenth.” This method of raiſing the So (or palm; ) and, what 
may be further obſerved, that, when the old trunk dies, there is never 
wanting one or other of theſe . to ſucceed it, may have given 
occaſion to the fable of the bird of that nume dying and another ari- 
Ang em ! ee Tory AR Slee ING OR 3] 
7 Ae a #4 4 . * RY $i 3 5 n ab ee 1814. 2 40 . 
1 Adellou-teah, or mulootiahb, Nh, as in the Arabic, is the ſame with the me- 
lachia, or corchorus J. B. II. 982. J. R. H. 259. being a podded ſpecieg of Al,, 
whoſe pods are rough, of a glutinous ſubſtance, and uſed in moſt of their diſhes, * Mal- 
low-keah appears to be little different in name from MD, Fob xxx. 4. Which we 
render mallotos; though ſome other plant, of a more ſaltiſh taſte, and leſs nouriſhing. 


quality, {as it is joined with the roots of juniper rec) may be rather intended. 
5 Vid, Plin. I. xii, c. 4.  Bochart Hioroz, I. vi. c. 5. Parr. poſt. p. 24. 
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will yield their fruit in their ſixth or ſeventh year: Mhereas thoſe that 0 


. * een 


142 i or THE; ARULI, Py * „ 
Reben, male and Cann, and that the 
uit will 5225 and in pid without a previous communication with 
1 * male. In the month of March or April therefore, When the 
d fheaths.. that, reſpectively incloſe the young cluſters of the male 
flowers, and the female fruit, begin to open (at which time the lat - 
| ter are formed, and the firſt are mealy:) they take a ſprig or two of 
: the be es and inſert it into the ſheath of the female; or elſe 
Hasle. they take a hole cluſter of the male tree, and ſprinkle the meal or 
male is + ls ys na of it over ſeveral cluſters of the females, The latter practice 
1 is common in Egypt, where they have a number of males: but the 
trees of Barbary are impregnated: by the former method; one male 
being ſufficient to Wonen four or five ane females. - Vid. 
1 Phytogr.N* 204. 
Dchuckar, or The Africans: call this operation Debuckar, ha we may render the 
| faxcundatin or admiſſion of the male. The fame word is likewiſe uſed, 
Caprifeai, * Farr 1 the ancient e den ) for the ſuſpending a few figs. of 
e male, or wild fig tree, upon the kennen to ro hinder we fruit from 
ay g off or degenerating. 
The age ys Was informed, that the 3 arriyes ay its Eee vigour ah | 
palm uss. thingy years after tranſplantation, and continues ſo ſeventy, years after- 
. bearing yearly fiſteen or twenty cluſters of dates, each of 
them weighing fifteen; or twenty pounds. ; After this period, it be- 
| Bins gradually to decline, and ofually falls about the latter end of 
its ſecond century. Cui placet curas agere eau (fays Faladus 
08, 12.) de palmis cgitet conſerendis, 1 17 . 
This Shvd ge, v5» requires no other culture and attendance, a 
to be well e:; once in four or five days; and to have a few of 
the lower, boughs lopt off, whenever they begin to droop or wither. 
Theſe,” (whoſe ſtumps or polices, in being thus gradually, left upon 
the trunk, ſerve, like ſo many rounds of a ladder, to climb up the tree 
either to fecundate it, to lopp it, or to gather the ** ) are 585 
ſupplied with others, which gradually hang down from the t 
cron; contributing not only to the regular and uniform grow! of 
this tall, knotleſs, beautiful tree, but likewiſe to its Perpetual and maſt 
delightful verdure. To be exalted, Ecclus xxiv. 14. or, to flouriſh. like 
| ” alm tree, are as juſt and proper expreſſions, ſuitable to the nature 
| oY plane, as 10 Head abroad like a cedar, Plalm xcil. 1 £12 Na 


5 65 16, 4 


0 Pla! ail e I 4+ Gpreles this by Pulvere tantum inſperſs fe Fes minis, | 
* Wy _ Plin, Hiſt. Nat, I. xv. cap, 19. Menſe Junio, circa Wan rg. | 
Ke arbores fici, id eft, ſuſpendendi roſſi ex caprifico, ling, velut f. erra, perfugi. 
Pallad. De re ruſtic, . (inquit Sipontinus) eſt adhibita caprifica, ne fructus 
OR cus ante maturitatem decidant, providere. Vid. Steph. 0 in voce. 
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It is uſual 


bend e e of a child, or ypon any Ka hor cp bing | 

to entertain beit gueſts with the honey," or pe, as they callTe; Ghee 
Im tree. This they proctire by arty off the bend" o, vu (che "I 

ran of Theiphraſtus, which che Hazazon "Tamar is ſuppoſed to 


relate) of one of the more vigorous plants, and ſcouping the top of 
the trunk into the ſhape of à baſon; where the lap, in aſcendi | 3 
lodges itſelf at che rate of three" or four quarts'a'd , during the firſt WV 
week or fortnight; after which the quantity daily münishes and, ut „ 
the end of fix weeks or two months, the juices are entirely tified; | 
the tree becomes dry, and ſerves only for timber or fire wood. MO * 
liquor, which has à more luſcious ſweetneſs than honey, is of the „„ my 
conſiſtence of a thin \yrop, but quickly grows tart and ropy,”acquiting* + 1 | 
an Shoppers quality, and giving by diſtillation an agreeable ek or e 1 
ardly, according to the general name of thele people for all hot 15 1 1 
quote, extracted Dy the ac. 160 e, 
Aſter the palm, we are to deſcribe the N byt. Ne 700 Ywhoſs 7 The Lind and ; „ 
fruit is frequently mentioned in hiſtor op aſs? a Confi> Lotophagi. - 
derable people of theſe and the See deſerts, received theit name i, 1 
from the eating of it. Herodotus s informs us, that the fruit was ſweet | 
like the date; Pliny *, that it was of the bigneſs of a bear, and of 4 PL oo 
eee and dee e that W thick) like the fruit of 1 3 "nl 
From which circumſtances, the htus arbor of the an- „ 3 
ew en to be the ſame plant with the Seagr2 of the Arabs; This 
ſhrub, which is very common in the Fereeds| and" other” parts 8,0 
of Barbary, has the N ickles, flower, and fruit of trie 2##fhus 
or jujeb ; only with this difference, that the fruit is here round; ſmall- ; 
er and more Taſciois, at the fame time the branches, like thoſe of the FH: bg 
paliurus, are neither ſo much jointed nor crooked, This fruit is fill _. 
in great ute, taſtes ſomething like gingerbread, and is fold in the | . = 
matkets/all over the ſouthern diſtricts of theſe kingdoms.” The Arabs „ 9 
call it Ae nts el Seedra, a, the Jujeb of 55 Seedra 3 which Olauus B 
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Wk if 6. 278. Sol. Peri p-4 40. dab. oa, 1 xvii.” p. 16. Phot, 'Geoge: 
525 * a 24 1 1 45 N 
2 ſrica Aalen lei Let gignit * N a pre ge Nepor F 
ius brevem.tradat, **: Magnitudo huic fabæ, color croci, ſed Ante | maturit; m | 75 

Ke atque alius, ſicut in uvis. Naſcitur denſus in ramis myrti modo, f non ut in Italia, ET, 7 
ceraſi: tam dulci ibi cibo, ut nomen etiam genti terreque erte nimie hoſpital ad . 7 
55 oblivione batriæ, c. Plin. I. xi. C. 17. . | : Mi 
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The almond- - Mooſt of the other fruit trees of this 


tree. 3 ; 


OR TRE NUM #440 4. 


ountry are common in Europe: 
of which the almond, the moſt early bearer, flowers in January, and 


gives its fruit in the beginning of April. Apricots are fit to gather in 


s apricot, May 3 but the ſaſbee, or malculine apricot is ſomewhat later, though 


and ſaſn 


. 


The 88. 


n dye: theſe figs being often 


much preferable; as the eating of it is never attended with ſurfeits: 
whereas the common apricot occaſions a variety of fevers and dyſente- 
ries; and is therefore known in the Franb language by the name of 


 Matza Franca, or the killer of Chriſtians. - Apricot is a corruption of 


precuqua, (in the modern Greek wegmeoxxa) on account of its forward- 
n F 


The plum and In Jum there are two. or three ſorts of plums and cherries; which 
.C ITY. | 


are neither plentiful nor delicious. However, the cherry was formerly 
in ſo much eſteem, that it was called, as it is at preſent, Heb el melleck, 
i. e. The berry of the king. About this time likewiſe is the ſeaſon for 
forts; or mulberries ; but apples and pears are not ripe before Fuly or 


. | Auguſt, when both of them are in plenty and variety enough, though, 


if the Sul an, + e. the king pear ? is excepted, all the reſt are greatly in- 


ferior to the more ordinary kinds of our climate; neither will any of 


DS — 0 on OE ne fy 391 
The black and white bocedre, or * early fig: (the ſame we have in 


England, and which in Spain is called breba, guaſs breve, as continuing 
only a (ſhort time) is produced in ume; though the ermes:'or 


3 
92 
# 


'3 3s al, Her. on, Primus fructus & præcor. Gol. Significat ficum precocem, 


ter crops. Dried figs, were the carice, or loyaides, and MN, as cakes of figs, 
were called wand and M9. Figs are likewiſe taken for the WP, or ſummer 


fruit, ſo often named in ſcripture. - Keymez, or hermouſe, - the Barbary name for figs, 
may have relation to coreus, the fas or ſcarlet berry or kermez, which gives the crim- 
a red or violet colour; the cus Vielacee, as the bo- 


4 7 is 4 "38 5 Ie 8 
1 * 


taniſſs call them. 


obſerve 


2 5 or HE FRUIT, 1. 1 
a ſurther, that theſe trees do ndtproperly ae or ſend out 
flowers, as we render Man Hab. iii. 17. They may rather be ſaid to 
ſhoot cut their. fruit, which they do like ſo many little buttons, with 
their flowers, ſmall and imperfect as they are, incloſed within them. 
1 {614 ih notice will be Ne ah: the ene, when we ſpeak of the 
: —— and . are ripe Pd the 05 of ; the 
former. being much larger than ours, and of a better LEED =—_ 
latter, . beſides their excellent flavour, will commonly weigh ten 
ounces.  Auga/t produces the firſt pomegranates; ſome of which are 
three or four inches in diameter, and of a pound weight. The pome- Pomegr- 
granates, or malum Punicum (as originally brought from Phænicia] was nates. 
formerly one of the moſt delicate fruits of the eaſt, (Numb. xili. 23. : Wer, * * 
and xx. 5. Dau. viii. S. Cant. iy. 1g.) the orange, the apricat; the peach | : 
or the xearine, not having made their progreſs ſo early to the welt- 
_ Neither ought we to omit the prickly pear, or the fruit, as it is Prickly pear, 
commonly thought to be, of the 2 ; culled rhaps, from being 
firſt brought to them from Spain, kermez aw” aug ab, or the 5 of the _ 
Chriſtians. Several families live upon it ducing the months of Augu/ 
and September; though it is never known to tinge. the urine of a 
bloody colour, as it does in America; from whence this fruit, or the | 
Zena (for that is its proper Indian name, not unlike Heb. mn or Re . 
ficus), originally came. 
he. walnut, and the 60550 (which only bears copioul o ery other The wall-nut 
year) are propagated all over Barbary. In ſome and olive. 
ve wegn as alſo the cheſnut, which is oe aller, 3 | 
of as good a reliſh as thoſe from France or Spain. But the bafel nut *, No haſel, f- 


the folbert, the ſtrawberry, the gooſberry alſo, and currant *, are not, as bert, gooſber- 
far as I know, the e of thix climate. Tg „„ 


2 

ag 50 Heb. Ao Kab. bal is 3 ( Gan xxx. 37 .) the haſel tree, inſtead 
of the almond tree, according to the true ſignification: what is rendered nuts likewiſe, 
Cant. vi. 11. ſhould have been ſpecified, and called wall-nuts ; the Helm TAN, ajoure, 
and the Arabic, jeux, being the ſame. WIADA alſo, which we render ſimply nuts, 
Gen, xliii. 11. ſhould be the piftachio-nuts. | 

2 Theſe have attained, among the botani/ts, the name ribes, or ribeſium, very probably 
from the rhibes of the Arabian phyſicians, h of a different kind; the latter bein 
with a patſnip-like root, with rough leaves, like buglo/s or hu, but larger an 
| #29 0. the root and leaves whereof, being pounded and { zueezed, yield a tart refreſh- 
ing juice, which is uſed by he he Turks in their /erbets and cooling liquors, As this 
therefore has a great affinity in tafle with the juice of the gegſberry and currant; theſe, 
in want or deficiency of the former, might have been ſubſtituted in their place, and 
have aſſumed the ſame name. The dock above-mention:4 is thus defcribed, vin. 


S me orientale maximum a montanum ; Syris or wa * apud 
olium. | | RF 
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The vintage. The grape ripens towards the latter end of July, a 
vintage in September. The wine of Algiers, before the locuſts de- 
ſtroyed the vineyards,” in the years 1723 and 1724, was not inferior 
to the beſt Hermitage either in brifkneſs of taſte or flavour. But ſince 
that time, it is much degenerated; having not hitherto (1732) re- 
covered its uſual qualities; though, even with this diſadvantage, it 
may ſtill jj ke the preference with the common wines of Spain or 
Lemon and Portugal. The lemon (and ſometimes the Sevil orange) tree is always 
orange 777. in a ſucceſſion of fruit and bloſſoms; but the Obina, as it is commonly 
called, having been tranſplanted from the country of that name much 
later, is ſtill conſidered as a foreigner, and bears only towards the lat- 
83 ter end of autumn. I need not mention the quince, the medlar, the 
medlar, &c. ſujeb and ſervice tree, becauſe their fruit is no where in great repute; 
at the ſame time the trees themſelves are the leaſt ornaments of the 
fruit garden. Thoſe plants which more immediately relate to the 
' flower or the phy/ic garden, are ranged together alphabetically in the 
No regularity But we ſhould not leave theſe: gardens, without obſerving, that 
in heir Fel there is nothing laid out in them with method, beauty, or deſign; the 
whole being a medley only or confuſion of fruit trees, with beds or 
plantations of cabbages, turneps, beans, garvangos, &c. nay, ſometimes 
of wheat and harley interſperſed. - Fine walks, parterres, and flower- 
7, plats, would be to theſe people the loſs of ſo much profitable ſqil ;' aa 
| pPlwkGh⸗anting in order and regularity, the ſtudy of ſoil and compoſts, or the 
| aiming at any new improvements, would be ſo many deviations from 
the practice of their anceſtors, whoſe footſteps they follow with the 
-” utmoſt devotion/and reverence. bt 5901 2h omen ies Ty” 


1 ROF en ne 
| Of the ſoil, ſalts, mineral-waters, hot ſprings, &c. 


| The quality of THE oil which ſupports all trees. and vegetables, is, for the moſt 
the ſail. part of ſuch a looſe and yielding contexture, that, as I have already 
obſerved, an ordinary pair of beeves is ſufficient, in one day, to plow a 


Whole acre of it. | 
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Salt petre In the ſal! petre works of Tlemſan they extract about ſix ounces of 
, tarth, nitre from every quintal of this foil; which is there of a dark colour; 


and at Douſan in Gætulia, Kairwan, and ſome other places, they 
have the like quantity from a loamy earth, of colour betwixt red and 
low. In the ſummer ſeaſon the banks of ſeveral rivers, to the 
depth of two or three fathoms, are ſtudded-all over with nitrous and 
ſaline knobs and exudations; which, beſides the depth of the ſoil, 
ſhew us likewiſe how well it is ſaturated with theſe minerals. 
„„ 2 For 


; or THE: 8011. SALTS, c. 


| meaſiife attribute the great fertility, for hic this country has always” 
been remarkable ', and ſtill continues to be ſo, without any other ma- 
nuring, than burning, i in ſome few places, the weeds and ſtubble. How. 
ever, it is ſomewhat extraordinary, and for which we cannot account, 
that the province of Bizacium®, formerly in ſo much repute for its 
fertility, ſhould, at preſent, be the, moſt barren and uoprotityble part of 
* Ange ion fk paey 1s 
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- For 10 this grand and inexhauſtible fund of ſalts, we may in a great e 


That ſalt is ew the chief and. prevailing mineral, appears as well Salt the pre- 


from the ſeveral falt-fprings and mountains of ſalt, as from the grea 
number of ſaline and /hibhas, that we meet with almoſt in every di- 
ſtrict. The Wed el Mailab, near the weſtern frontiers of the kingdom 
of Algiers, and the Serratt, upon the eaſtern; the Hammam Mean, 
nine leagues to the 8. S. E. of Algiers; the ſalt river of the Beni Abheſs, 
which runs through the en that of the Urbyah, near the Tittery 
Doſh; that from Halbe Wooſgar, in the ene of Conſtantina ; j 
the Mailah, that falls into the Short over againſt Meſſeelah ; the Bare 
Lab, as it paſſes by Nickowſe; ; and the river of Gor-bata, upon the con- 


tines of the Fereed; theſe, I ſay, beſides ſeveral rills and fountains of 
leſſer note, are all of them either very falt or brackiſh. The water 


of the river Gor-bata is made very palatable, by letting it percolate 


through ſome —— banks of ſand, into little pits, which are o- 
t purpoſe: but the other rivers, having deeper 


. 
channels, — running through a richer mould, are not capable of the 
like filtratio.. 


eat: * mine- 


The /alt pits Fay ewe he ſurrounded with mountains, and take The cine. 


| up an area of about ſix miles in co en :.A hey lber like a large lake 

in winter, but are dry in ſummer, the water being then exhaled, and the 
ſalts that are left behind become cryſtalized. In in for this falt, they 
paſs through different layers of it ; whereof ſome are an inch, others 
more in thickneſs ;” in proportion to the 2 ty of the ſaline particles, 
wherewith the waters were W 
cretions. In the like manner we find the Salinæ betwixt Carthage and 
the Guletta; thoſe of the Short, and of other F either bordering 


rene r lying within the Sahara. | e 
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148. ' OF THE SAUT, SALT PET RE. KM. 
| The mountains Jibbel Had-deffa is an entire mountain of ſalt, ſituated near the eaſtern 
al. extremity of the Late of Marks. The falt of it is of a quite different 
quality and appearance from that of the ſalinæ, being as hard and ſo- 
lid as ſtone, and of a reddiſh or purple colour. Vet what is waſhed. 
down from thele precipices by the 'dews,” attains another colour; be- 
comes as white as ſnow, and loſes that ſhare of bitterneſs, which is in 
the parent rock-ſalt: it may very properly be ſaid tu have oft, if not all, 
yet a great deal at leaſt, of its original /avour. The ſalt of the 
mountains near  Lworaiab and Jibbel Miniß, is of a grey or 
'  blewiſh colour; and, without ſubmitting to the like accidental pu- 
* rification, as at Had-deffa, is very agreeable to the palate; the firſt, 
9 N hoon & being ſold, at Agiers, for a penny an ounce; which is 
8 great um, conſidering the ſmall value of common falt all over this 
n m. . 9 { „„ No CAPS ©. „ e TR 
The ſalt of the . Gf the like quantity and flavour is the falt of the /ake of Marks, and 
ſhibkas, of the other lefſer plains of the ſame nature. Theſe are uſually called 
Rab or ſhibkah, i. e. ſaltiſb plats of ground; and lie commonly under 
water in winter, when they appear like ſo many extenſive lakes ; but 
are dry in ſummer, when they may be taken for fo many howling 
93 prepared for the turf. Such of theſe /hrbas as have a hard and 
olid bottom, without any mixture of gritty mould, retain the ſalt that 
bes cryſtalized upon them after rain: but others, which are of a more 
7 abſorbent nature, ſeldom preſerve any ſaline incruſtations upon 
| ttmeir ſurfaces. The chief ſabſtratum of the Lake of Marks is like a 
| tdteſſellated pavement, made up of various little cubes of common ſalt; 
[| | but in thoſe ſhibbas, that are of a ſoft and oozy ee. as near 
| Warran and Kairwan, I could never obſerve any falt that was concret- 
ed; though the earth of them all is very pungent to the tongue, and, 
y a proper ſolution and management, would undoubtedly yield a 
ä 
The method of I have ſeen ſome large pieces of ſa/ gem brought from the country 
preparing ſalt of the Beni Mezsab; but fl. prtre, called mellah' bace,' or liue fait, by 
3 the Aab, is never, that T know, found in ſubſtance or concreted; 
being always extracted by art. For which pd ſeveral troughs of 
brick or ſtone are erected, with wooden grates for their bottoms ; and 
after having lined them within with mats made of dwarf palm or ſpar- 
tum, they fill them with ſall-petre-earth; ſprinkling it with water every 
fix or eight hours, for five or ſix days together. The water, by ſoak- 
ing through the earth, engages all the nitrous particles that are 
lodged in its way; and, draining afterwards through the mats, falls 
into ſmall cavities, made on purpoſe to receive it. When they have 
5 thus obtained a ſufficient quantity of brine, they pour it into ge: 
YN! | e ' oil 


OF THE SALT PET RE, HOT BAT HS, &c. 
boil it up and refine it. There are ſeveral works of this kind at Tim- 
ſan, Biſcara, and Kairwan, beſides others that are N on 5 
among the Kabyles and Arabs. 5 5 
Ty : be principal uſe of their ſalt petre i is in the ee of ba-rowe, or Their hy 9 
gun- poder; whereof the ſulphur comes moſtly from Europe; whilſt 1 11 05 
the aſhes of the burwak, or king's ſpear, or aſpbudelus, are rather choſen | 
than thoſe of charcoal. Theſe people are well enough inſtructed in 
the art of graining the gun-powder; 'though ſomething is ſtill wanting, 
either in the ingredients themſelves, or in the proportions of them; 
one ounce, from our powder mills, being equivalent to more than a 
quarter of a pound of that which is —_—_ in theſe countries. 
Beſides the ſeveral ſprings and rivulets of ſalt water, which I have 2271 bot, fol 
here enumerated, theſe countries abound likewiſe with others that par- Phureous, &c 
take of ſulphur and other minerals. In which claſs, beſides the rr: val, —_ 
Kidran, or Fountain of Tar ; and the Hamab, a rich fpaw-water or - 
acidula near the river Biſhbeſþ; we may place the ſeveral Hamman *, 5 A 
or Therme. The Ain el Houte, which falls into the Ta; together 
with the greateſt number of the ſprings of the Jereed, are ſomewhat 
more than luke warm; whilſt thoſe of Seedy Ebly, Warran, below Tlem- 
Jan, thoſe of Meltwan, El Hammah of Gabs, and the lower bath at Meree- 
ga, are of a more intenſe heat, and very proper to bathe in. But the 
Hammam Meſeouteen, and the upper hath at Mereega, are much too 
hot for that intention; the former boiling, as I made the experiment, 
a breaſt of mutton very tender in a quarter of an hour. 
Ihe Ain el Houte, and the ſprings of Gafsa and Tozer nourith a The onality PE _=_ 
number of ſmall fiſhes, of the mullet and perch kind, both of them it waters. = 
of an eaſy digeſtion. Of the like quality are the other waters of he | 
Fereed; all of them, after they become cold, being greedily drunk by | 4 
the inhabitants. That particularly of El Hammah is perfectly clear 
and tranſparent, and as ſoft to the palate as rain-water. Unleſs Fond . 
fore the ſulphureous or other Muuia, that it is ſuppoſed to be charged : 
with, quickly fly off, all the great virtues aſcribed to the bathing in it 
_ conliſt only in their genial warmth, and in promoting e x copt- 
ous perſpiration 
HBeſides the ſtrong ſulphureous ſteams which iſſue from the Ham- O/ ib. Ham- 
mam Meſtouteen *, the water is moreover of ſo intenſe a heat, that the ny? 
rocky ground which it runs over, to the diſtance ſometimes of a hun- 
dred foot, is calcined by it. When the ſubſtance of theſe rocks'is ſoft 
and of an uniform ſubſtance and contexture, then the water, oc N 
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THE QUALITIES'OF THEIR HOT BATHS. 

making equal impreſſions upon them, on all fides; leaves them in the 
ſhape of cones, or hemiſpheres; which being uſually ſix foot in 
| _ and breadth, the Arabs imagine them to be ſo many tents of 
a re ma their predeceſſors turned into ſtone. ' But when theſe rocks, beſides 
Mar, &c, their uſual ſoft chalky ſubſtance, contain likewiſe: ſome layers of 
| harder matter; not ſo eaſily diſſolved or calcined, then, according to the 
figures of theſelayers, and in proportion to the reſiſtance which the water 

thereby meets with, we are entertained with a confuſion of traces and 
channels, imagined to be ſheep, camels, horſes; nay, ſometimes men, 

women and children; whom they ſuppoſe to have undergone: the 

like fate with their tents, of being converted into ſtone. © Theſe foun- 

tains, I obſerved, had been frequently ſtopped up: or rather, ceaſing 

to run at one place, broke out in others: which circumſtance ſeems 

not only to account for the number of cones, but for that variety like- 

wiſe of traces, that are continued from one or other of them, quite 
dovyn to the river Zenati, whoſe channel is at about a quarter of a mile 
%%% / 8 F 

The ground be. This place, thus diſtinguiſhed by theſe fountains, gives back, in 

_ 8 riding over it, the like hollow, fallacious ſound with the Salfatara near 

' * Naples, and made us not alittle afraid of ſinking every moment through 

it. And, as from theſe circumſtances, the ground below was probably 

i | hollow; may not the air within theſe caverns, by eſcaping throug 

theſe fountains, afford that mixture of ſhrill, murmuring, or deep 

ſounds, one or other of which are perpetually iſſuing out with the wa- 

ter? The Arabs (to quote their ſtrength of imagination once more) 

1 affirm theſe ſounds to be the muſick of the Fenowne or fairies, who are 
« ſuppoſed, in a particular manner, to make their abodes at this place, 
| 7415 be the grand agents in all theſe extraordinary ſounds and ap- 
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rances. v5 3 
The incruſta- There are likewiſe here other natural curioſities, worthy of our notice, 
ting qualityof For the chalky ſtone, being calcined or diſſolved, by the ſcalding wa- 
| Ihe/e waters. ter, into a fine impalpable powder, and carried down afterwards with 
the ſtream, lodges itſelf upon the lips of the channels; or elſe, by 
embracing ſome intervening twigs, ſtraws, or other bodies, immedi- 
. ately hardens ; and ſhooting into a bright fibrous ſubſtance, like the 
- aſbeſtos, forms itſelf into a variety of glittering figures and beautiful 
cryſtallizations. ot Iu; wt Boucher Rees, 2 fot 
The ftuatimef The river of El Hammab . and others in the Jereed, which are often 
thee bathi. very large and copious, have their ſources, which are ſometimes one 
or two at moſt, in large extenſive plains, far removed from any chain 
of mountains: and as little or no rain falls into theſe diſtricts, this cir- 
Hes 1 cumſtance 


; ; 
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CONCERNING EARTH QUAK Es, & c. 258. 
cumſtance alone ſeems to be no ſmall teſtimony in favour; of that ſ 
tem, which deduces the origine of fountains from the great aH . - 
The wells, which I have taken notice of, in Wadreag, p. Gy. ſeem | 2 
further to confirm. i ono hom , 5 

The weight of the water of the Hammam a is to that of rains The bydroſta- 
water, as 836 to. 830; that of Warran as 837 that of Mſtouteen a 2 e | 
8 50; and that of Melkoan as 910. I had no convenience or oppor- ie 
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tunity of weighing the reſt. 
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_ *BESIDES. the hot mineral uvia that are continually diſchar- ori. carth- 

ged by theſe zherme, or Hamman, there ſtill remain, below the ſut- e 

face, ſome vaſt and inexhauſtible funds of ſulphur, nitre, and other in- 4 5 

flammable bodies; of which, the frequency and violence of earth- 

quakes may be a ſufficient proof. The earthquakes, ann. 1723 and 

1724, ſhook. down a number of houſes, and ſtopt the courſe of ſeyeral 

fountains : but by one of thoſe violent concuſſions, aun. 1716, a large 

piece of ground at Wamre, lying in in eaſy deſcent, with a well, a few 7, 

trees and a farm houſe upon it, glided down, all together, for tze 

ſpace of a furlong, till they were one or other of them ſtopped by tie 1 

channel of the river Harbeene, that empties itſelf there into the Shelliſ. i —— 

Several of the breaches, together with ſome pieces of the houſe Et | 

turned upſide down, lie at a diſtance from each other, and are, to this 

day, a ſtanding monument of this cataſtrophe. I was informed, 

that the like accident happened, at the fame time, in ſome of tihbke 

mountainous diſtricts of Beujerah and El Khadarah ; literally anſweer 

ing, in ſome degree at leaſt, to the expreſſion of the Pſalmiſt, that be 

mountains ſripped like rams, and the little hills like young ſheep ; or that 

the earth ſhall reel to and fro like a drunkard, and ſhall be removed like a 

cottage,” If. xxiv. 20. The greateſt ſhock which we erer at A. 

giers, 1724, reached from Miliana to Bona, the air being then clear 

and temperate, and the guichſilver ſtanding at the greateſt height: 

whilſt other concuſſions were found, upon inquiry, to be of ſmall ex- 

tent. At theſe times the barometer was not affected with any ſudden 

alterations; neither was there any occaſional change in the air; 

which was, as at other times, of its uſual temperature, without being e | 
| 
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more calm 3 nazy Of een.” I SOREN 
Earthquakes alſo have ſometimes been felt at ſea. In the ſame year, Zar:4quates 

when I was aboard the Gazella, (an Algerine cruiſer of fifty guns, af ſia. | 

el 8 bound KEEL a : 


0 THE QUARRIESA&G 2 02 4 | 
bound to Bona to relieve the garriſon) we felt three prodigious ſhocks, 
one after another, as if a weight, at each time, of twenty or thirty ton, 
had fallen, from a great height, upon the ballaſt, This happened 
when we were five leagues to the ſouthward of the Seven Capes, and 

could not reach ground with a line of two hundred fathom.” The 

captain, Haſſan Rice, told me, that a few 2 before, when he was 
upon a cruiſe, he felt a much greater, at the diſtance of forty leagues, 
as they computed, to the weſtward of the Rock of Liſſon. 

The uſual ine The earthquakes, during my ſtay at Algiers, fell out generally at the 

ef the earth- end of the ſummer, or in the autumn, a day or two after great rains 1. 


quater, The cauſe rhaps may ariſe from the extraordinary conſtipation or 
cloſeneſs of the earth's ſurface at ſuch times; whereby the ſubterrane- 


ous ſtreams will be either ſent back or confined ; whereas, in ſum- 
mer, the whole country. being full of deep chinks and chaſms, the in- 
* » flammable particles have an eaſier eſcape, ee. 
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828" C; , 
29 Of their quarries, wells, fil, minerals, &c. 
| Noguarrineſ W E cannot trace any of the preceding phenomena, (or ſcarce any 
| marble. other branch of the Natural Hiſiory) much lower than the ſurface. 
| Thoſe quarries of marble *, which are taken notice of by the ancients, 
are not known at preſent; and indeed the ſmall quantity of marble 

that appears to have been uſed in the moſt ſumptuous buildings of this 
country, would induce us to believe, that either there never were 
ſuch quarries, or that the marble was ſent away to other places. 
The quality The materials that were uſed in all the ancient edifices of this coun- 
the flone made try, as at Jol Cæſarea, Sitifi, Cirta, Carthage, &c. are not much diffe- 
3 rent, either in their colour or texture, from the ſoft and harder kinds of 
the Heddington ſtone near Oxford: whereas the marble of Numidia, as 
it is deſcribed by ancient authors, was of the fineſt contexture, and uſed 
upon the moſt ſumptuous occaſions. Solinus calls it eximium marmor, 
(cap. xxvi.) and Suetonius (in J. Czfare) mentions a column of it that 
was erected to Julius Ceſar, with this inſcription, PATRI PATRIAE, 

The colour was yellow, with red or purple ſpots or ſtreaks. 


The inhabitants of Jamaica expect an earthquake every year; and ſome of them 
think they follow their great rains.“ Sir Hans Shaw's Introd. to the Hi/. of Jamaica, 
p. 44. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 209. p. 77. Plin. Hift. Nat. l. ii. cap, 80: takes notice of the 

me thing. 5 5 | | | „ 
* Plin, Nat. Hift. l. v. c. 3. Solinus Polyhift. e. 26. 
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| Pap. Statius, De Bah FR I 98 


Errors,: in (ncod\MNs of this beds might well be made from lapis and 
man mor being indifferently uſed for each other. 

The wells (except in Wadreag and ſome other patts of the Sabaro) The layers of 
are rarely of any great depth; and, in digging them, I often _ bs 
that after the foil was removed, they paſſed through ſome layets a 
gravel, and ſometimes, though rarely, of clay, till they arrived at a 
ſoft fleaky one, the ſure indication of water. In ſeveral near fleaky ſtone, 
Algiers and Bona, this fort of ſtone lies immediately upon the ſurface, - 
and is frequently very beautifully gilded all over with gold- like mic, or gi gn fluer 


Jpangles ;- as the ſparry matter, Which fills up the fiſſüres, glitteta with 4, alles oe 


thoſe that imitate ſilver. I never ſaw, neither could learn, what 

agates, or ſtones of the like beauty, were natives of this country. _ 
the common flint ſtone, which moſt other nations have in plent 

ſo rarely found, in ſome parts of Barbary at leaſt, that our — 

veſſels, that took in a quantity of them in the Downs, for ballaſt, di- 

poſed of them at Agiers for ſeven ſhillings the quintal. 


 Fsſfils, or ſuch figured ſtones as are owing to 5 alu huge, , will be ho. The ſelenites, 
e 


notice of in a catalogue by themſelves*. If we begin then with the de- 

ſcription of the /elernztes, we may obſerve, that it will ſometimes ſpread 

itſelf over Whole acres of the woody and mountainous diſtrict. A bead 

tranſparent, ſtriated, yellow, and ſometimes fleſh=coloured talk or talk and 

ſum, lies often expanded, in thin cakes, over ſome rocky parts of the 5? om... 
Sahara, A few cryſtal-like irides are found in the mountains of Bows Irides. 
jeiab; as a plenty of dark-coloured double-coned cy/als difcover 2 

themſelves upon thoſe of Ellmw-legjab. Theſe, with a variety of cewt © mb 

and figured ſpars, are the neareſt approaches, which the mineral j juices Spars, | 

of this climate make, towards the /9paz and the diamond, 


Beſides the common mould or ſoil, that has been Already treated os, Pipe — pot- 


there are two orthree forts of pipe and potters clay; the formerof which Ye 
generally burns red. Cimolia likewiſe, or fullers earth, is dug in great Fullers earth. 


abundance, as is allo the /teatrtes, or ſdap- earth; which is in r ear. 


„er 


eſteem and ſervice in their agnios, for waſhing and | 
Steinomarga or lac lune, which the Arabs ſometimes uſe as , lies Lac lune. 
uſually, in the Sahara, in the ſutures. of the rocks; a coarſe 

fort both of umbre and ochre, with a hard en of dee 9 ap Umbre, ochro, 


* more eee the Tell. 190 print — 
2 80 this catalogus in cho Celllinine SF Nike 
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hee. 


Pyrites. 


Talk. 


Mice, 


The minerals. 'The minerals that Thave diſcovered, are ſtill fewer in number than 


- 


' OF THEIR FOSSILS AND MINERALS. 


the earths; among which we may reckon a few ſpewes of talk, and the- 


gold and filver-like mice, above-mentioned. Some of the latter are- 


found in great quantities: and when they occur without any mixture 
or alloy of talky or ſelenitical ſubſtance, they are uſed; by the hojzas or 
writers of this country, inſtead of ſand, for the abſorbing of ink upon 


Paper. In pounding alabafer or gypſum, we often meet with ſinall 


Black lead. 


= 


Gibraltar, and ſuppoſed to have been brought thither, by the current, 


* gold-like nodules, not unlike the regular mathematical bodies: but the 
gold and filver-like marcafites or pyrites of Ellousleegjah,” Medea, and 


ſome other places, are in no regular form; being ſometimes globular; 
ſometimes in the ſhape of the meſentery, kidney, and ſuch like figures, 


as they uſually aſſume in other places. I have a good ſpecimen of the 


nigrica fabrilis, or black lead, which was taken up under the walls of 


from the coaſt of Barbary. 


The ores and 


metals, 


Lead. 


- 
* 


Lead and iron are the only metals that have been hitherto diſcovered; 

The latter is white and good, though in no great quantity; being 
chiefly dug and forged by the Kahles of the mountainous diſtricts of 
Bou-jeiah; and from thence is brought, in ſhort bars, to the markets 

of that place, and A{grers. They have a great plenty of the ore upon the 
mountains called Dwee and Z:#kar, near Miliana; the latter by percha 
is rich and ponderous, with a mixture ſometimes of cinnabar; though 
no works have been carried on, as far as I could learn, at either of thoſe 

places. 'The/ead mines at Fibbel Riſ-ſaſs, at Wannafhreeſe, and among 
the Beni Bootaleb, near the Caffir Atture, are all of them very rich; 
and, provided they were under a better regulation, would produce an. 


fining, is by putting layers of wood and ore alternately! upon each. 


_ infinitely by pu quantity of ore, as well as metal. The method of re- 


_ © other; and then ſetting fire to the pile; they frequently extract eighty 


No copper 
amines bithe 
diſcovered, 
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unds weight of pure metal from one quintal of the e. 
The ilver and copper mines of the Tingitanians are looked upon with 


5 


therte an envious eye by the Agerines: though poſſibly their on moun- 


tains, by further ſearches and experiments, would afford the'fame; 
About thirty (years ago, the deys of Algiers were ' encouraged, by 
ſome Spaniſh renegadoes, to ſearch for filver-ore in the mountains of 
HFernan,'near Medea. They would probably have ſucceeded better in 
trying for copper; as they have here, as well as at Tolga, not far to 


the weſtward, ſeveral large „rata e. ſtones, diverſified with 


green effloreſcences. One of the Hpeci mens, that I brought with me 

| on thence, ſeems alſo to ſhoot into a variety of tin grains. But as 
none of theſe ores (if they be really ſuch) have been put to the teſt, 
a {mall ſhare only of foch- riches, as may be called ſubterraneous, can 
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or THE PETRIFIED Ir. 
be elaimed by theſe regencies. For the ſtory, which they ate 
totell, of Mabomet Bey's plon/hares, is applieable enough to this 


of the Natural Hiſtory that Jam now explaining. This 
I have had occaſion to mention in the Aingdam of © ms): 


misfortune to be dethroned by his ſubjects; but having the reputation 


loſephers | 


of being acquainted with the 17 (as they call the 77 
giers, engaged to reſtore him to his 


Ibrahim Hojtah, then dey of A 


mer dignity, upon promiſe of being let into the. ſecret. The condi> | 


tions were accordingly accepted, and Mabomer was reſtored; who, to 


fulfil his part of the covenant, forthwith ſent the dey of Agiers, with 
no ſmall pomp and ceremony, a number of mattocis and plowſhares.; 


thereby emblematically inſtructing him, that the wealth of hrs. king- 
dom was to ariſe from a diligent attendance upon agriculture, and bu. 


bandry ; avd that the ſecret of the phileſophers ſlone, which he had pr. 


miſed to make him acquainted with, was nothing more than TE 
ART OF CONVERTING A GOOD. CROP OF CORN INTO. GOLD, -_ -. 
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/ Ras Sem, or the petrified village in the Cyrenaica. 


ow ; 4 % © 


— 


1 ſhall conclude this branch of the Natural Hiſtory of Barbary with 


ſome remarks upon the pretended petrified city at Ras Sem, in the pra- 


vince of Darlu, in the kingdom of Tripoly. This place then, which 


lies ſix days journey to the S. of Bingaze, the ancient Berenice, in 
the greater Syrtis, has been occaſionally taken notice of in the for- 
mer edition, at p. 383. note 2; where it was obſerved, that nothing 


_ « was to be ſeen there, beſides ſome petrifications, as might well be 2 


« accounted for from the deluge ; which likewiſe had been already 


« diſcovered in other parts of the world.” In treating likewiſe of the 


violent heat which attends the deſerts of Libya and Arabia, I took no- 
tice, (p. 379. note 1.) that, at Sabah, a few days journey beyond Ras 


Sem, towards Egypt, © there is a whole caravan, conſiſting of men, 


ce aſſes, and camels, which, from time immemorial, has been pre- 
« ſerved at that place. The greateſt part of theſe bodies ſtill conti- 


te nue perfect and intire, from the heat of the ſun and dryneſs of the 
ce climate: and, the tradition is, that they were all of them originally 
e ſurpriſed, ſuffocated and dried up, by the hot ſcorching winds, 


« that ſometimes frequent theſe deſerts.” 


'Fhe Arabs, who. are as little converſant in geography and natural 7% Arabs the 
e and romance, et of 


hiſtory, as they are artful and ingenious enough in fab 
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ye ranc L A good erop, the- 
1559575 ( whom philoſophers : 


ſtone of this 


the country. 


$06 th p © 
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had here a very favourable and 72 opportunity, by jumbling and #7 


con- 


„% ern rere... 
3 1 ther the petrifications of Ras Sem, with theſe preſerve 
Boobies xt Serdah, ty projeXt and invent the plan of the petrified city, 


iin all the wild and extravagant dreſs, wherein it is commonly deſcri- 
| bed. This, Thelieve, is the true matter of fact; and all that may be 
| d ded upon in this ſtory. e 1 e 
The account gi- Fe was however a ſubject, much inquired into, whilſt Caſem Aga, 
woof it the Tripoly ambaffador, refided lately at London. He reporteds from 
ga, ; : : : 
| athouſand perfons, as he faid, and particularly from a friend of this 
of great veracity, who had been upon the ſpot, that . this ſcene of 
« petrifications confifted of a large town, in a circular figure (, 
« which had ſeveral ſtreets, ſhops, and a magnificent caſtle belonging 
ec to it.— That this friend of his ſaw there different ſorts of trees, 
but moſtly the olive and the palm; all of them turned into ablue- 
4 ih or cinder-coloured ftone.—That there were men alſo to be 
ee ſeen in different poſtures and attitudes; ſome of them exerciſing 
« their trades and occupations; others holding ſtuffs, others bread, 
4 Cc. in their hands. — The women likewiſe, were ſome of them 
giving ſuck to their children; others were ſitting at their kneading 
„ troughs, Sc. — That, in entering the caſtle, there was a man 
* lying upon a magnificent bed of ſtone, with the guards ſtanding 
at the e armed with pikes and ſpears.— That he ſaw diffe- 
1 rent ſorts of animals, ſuch as camels, oxen, aſſes, horſes, ſheep, and 
“ birds (nay the very dogs, cats, and mice, are enumerated in 
ther accounts; ) all of them converted into ſtone, and of the above- 
„mentioned colour. In one of theſe hiſtories, ſome of theſe bodies 
«are ſaid to want their heads, others a leg or an arm; and ſo far 
«agree with the caravan of preſerved (not petrified) bodies above 
=} N & recited. It is further related, that ſeveral pieces of petrified: money 
15 had been brought from thence; ſome of which were of the big- 
3 „ neſs of an Eng///h ſhilling, charged with a horſe's head om one ſide, 
„ -Thivnccount; with u great many more, relating, to dhe fame: SibjeQcwhich-ill 
be afterwards taken notice of and examined, were collected e to me 
by our very worthy preſident of the Royal Society, Martin Folkes, Eig. LL.D. 
1 The very learned antiquarian, Dr. Stukely, in an ingenious letter Which he wrote 
to me (174. ) upon this ſubject, ſuppoſes Ras Sem to be a patriarchal-prophylafiis, or 
erpentins temple, like Sten“ Henge, and other the like ſtructures of the Hruias. But 
we have no credible account, nor indeed any account at all, that there is any — 
like circular buildings at Ras Sm. Neither can Fir e er Wren's or Sir Iſaac 
ewton's opinion, viz, that Ras Sem came ſrom Africa, be better ſupported. It is 
much, if there were any models of this kind, that J ſhould not have met with, or at 
4 leaſt heard of one or other of them, in thoſe many places and diſtriẽts of:H#yce, Which 
5  Though-coins, by lying in ſand, earth, fc. where galt is concreted, may acquire 
ſuch an appearance, by ſome of the ſandy, &c. particles ſticking and-adhering to them; 
| „„ 15 4 and 
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_ CALLED, BT THE ARABS, NAS SEM. _ 
e and wa ſome. 5 2 the — — is the ſub- | 
' ſtance © t variety af re W ve ven lated of 
this place, at different — different —.— oP yy 5 
Several ſtories and relations, of the like transformation of a crea- 
tares into ſtone, are collected by Aldrgvangus, in his Muſeum Metal- 4, account of 
licum, (p. 823.) where, amongſt others, he 12557 us the hiſtory, and he lite trons 
at the ſame time, -a groupe. oth conſiſt ing of men, ſheep, and Reece. r 
camels converted into ſtone. As Tartaryis reported to be the ſcene of 2 
this transformation, it is very 1 that this is the ſame. ſtory 
which is recorded by Authony Fenkinſon”, in his map of Tartary, pre- 
ſerved by Ortelius. Kircher * alſo acquaints us, that he had learned, 
from ſome geographers, of a whale horde of men and-cattle being 
turned into ſtone : where, by uſing the word horde, we may ſuſpe 5 | 
the people to have been Tartar; and that the geographers ee | 
were no other than A. Fenkinſu and DT "This chen a 
be one and the ſame ſtory. | 155 = 
Another ſtrange account, of a pretended 3 of men, Wonen DL 
and children, being converted into ſtone, is related by De la V ga, ms 2 in 
his hiſtory of the Ncas of Peruꝰ. But both this ak pe the ferns” are Peru. 
of a ed date, and mere trifles too, in compariſon with what is re- 
lated of the wonderful effects, that were ,occafioned by the G 
| head or Meduſa. Neither are the petrifications themſelves, 7 in be 
Ras Sem, Ti artary, or Peru, ſo copious and extenſive, as what were-oc- 
caſioned by her WS. F of Hef 0 ole "IN: over 0 Loan 
W e ee 
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\yet the.cyins here, mentioned, n 1 e fo he Lege. 80 
could be no other than What have been deſcribed: at p. 50, 60. of iy aer In Mr. 
Fitta letter to dir Nane Dighy, proferved in the Aurcurjur Fuliticur 51. che Leun er 2 
peitihed piogps of money are ſajd tobe Fengtiqu: wecchines, 
: n Aero. Politicus, ut ſupra... S. Aartte 4 cographical deſcription ofgll the k own 
kingdoms of the world, 34egit. p. 193. The adventures of . F. an Engl merchant, 1 
Lhe priſoner at Algiors,. Lond. 1679. p. 140. Capt. Uriig's in,, Lolli. p. roma „ 
N Baker's relation, publiſhed amongſt Dr. Hicks 5: papers: by Mr. 2 | 
| eee 8 heads for the natural hiſtary af a." A * 7575 26. 
8 v. p. 158. Harlini a 2 gen rinatto, &c. North, 15 | 
lp = $ ale, Ye 1 vol. i i. 4005. oo Kircher ri "Mundi | e 
"yorg * 5 8 
7 pn ane vibe companthignteiof this inne blowing vd 3 by- 
minus Jnimentorums,., camelarym, pecarumęus, Fr lah 120 rerum farmas rf Wer q 
horda populi greges paſeentis armentaque fuit ; que nda quadam metamarphoji fi repoite- 
in ſaxa. riguit, priore. forma nulla. in parte du., ve "ow prog! 2 * 238 cir» 
eiter CCC, retro elapfis, 
Mund. ſubter. ut ſupra. Ws 2 e: 
9. e enn a Hui Di Taca du Pero. . u un v ki ili. 
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_- - | OF THE PETRIFIED' CITY, © 
an een ee e eee e 
Perus vias vide hominum fimulachra, feraramque, © 
_ acem ex 1þja / OOO oo 
eee, "So much then, concerning the more remarkable tories that are re. 
bring correrred corded, by modern and ancient authors, of whole groupes of animals 
being conyerted into ſtone. _ Inſtances of ſingle perſons being thus me- 
tamorphoſed are more numerous. Thus we read of Lots wife, be- 
coming a pillar of falt, in the ſacred hiſtory; and of Mobe, and others 
being turned into ſtone, in the prophane. Aristotle, as he is quoted 
by 755 „ peaks of ſome men, Who were found petrified, in a cave, 
near Pergamus : and Nircber tells us, that the whole ſkeleton of a 
man, converted into ſtone, was preſerved in the Ludeviſian palace at 
Rome. This is probably the ſame, that ſtill continues to be ſhewn 
among the curioſities of that city; and which I myſelf have ſeen. 
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Lb, Among the multiplicity of bones, that haye been found in the caves 


ee Gi. of Gibraltar, (which are PIPES to have been of ſuch, perſons, as hid 
braltar, themſelves, upon the. invaſion of the Moors, and afterwards periſhed 
with hunger) I have ſeen ſeveral, that had received an additional 

Weight and ſubſtance, by being pervaded, as we may imagine, by 
ſome Japraeſcent. vapour, that is conſtantly circulating in thoſe caves, 
W "hes are no leſs cold and chill, than they are Kad damp and 
moiſt. Others were, not only become heavier, but incruſtated over, 

in ſome parts, with a /talagmaticat or ſparry ſubſtance, that is perpetu- 

ally dropping from the tops of thoſe caves. eee 

e en The latter is the caſe of the ſkeleton at Rome; the bones of which 
r 66s» property petrified, but covered (cortice lapideo, in Kircher's 
ſtalagwatical phraſe) with @ chat of fone. ' It is probable alſo, from the like ſitua- 


; Subſtance. tion, and the concurrence of the like circumſtances, that the petrified 


bodies in the cave near Pergamus, were not properly petrified, but in- 


+ - * 1 


” cloſed only, in ſuch like ſparry or //alagmatical. incruſtations. And I. 


am apt to ſuſpect, that the like pretended petrification of boats, maſts, 
Hars, Fc. in the Bahar bel oma, or Sea without waters, betwixt Egyp 
and Ras Sem, is nothing more than a nitrous incruſtation (for theſe de- 
ſerts are full of thatfalt; ) in the ſame manner, we ſee ſtones and pot- 
merds cruſted over and cryſtalized, by arreſting and condenſing the 
ſuline vapour that ariſes from the Swlfatara, near Naples. There is no- 


i 1 Vid. Laſts vojage into Italy, Par, 1670. 120, p. 779. in villa Ludoviſions, = 
2 Ut ſupra. 5 Ps CCG Wore 
2 Vid Mondires des Miffions de la campagnia de Feſus dans Je Levant, tom. ii. p. 73. 
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thing ex inary tlierefore in theſe" na: inaſmuch as it ay 
be eaſily accounted for; ws theſe animal, or, indeed; any other bodies, 
that lie under, or are more immediately expoſed to; the — of a 


A 
, 


lapidiſcent vapour or fluid; of, in the latter caſe, of a faline-one; ſhould WR os s = 4 
be ſubject to, and ſuſceptible of, theſe Genn k. and alterations. — — 


The difficulty will be, to account for ſuch bodies, as are pretended Budier, pt 4 
to lie Expoſed, or to ſtand right, in the open air, without having oy Pa 7 "ug 
been ever lodged in any proper be eds; or ſheltered and influenced by 1 N 8 1 
caves and grottos. Here; as it cannot well be imagined, that any la. . 
pideſcent vapour or fluid ' ſhould have power to exert itſelf; or indeed e 
be capable of being any way admitted and received into the pores 5 
theſe; whether animal or other bodies; ſo neither could the bodies | 
themſelves acquire thereby, in their 1 textures and 9 bg N 
tions, any additional augmentation, or permanent alteration: WHatſoz- | 
ever. Such a ſituation, (except in the hot ſandy deſerts, here the 1 | 
uſually dries/ up theſe bodies,) would rather occaſion them. immedi- e FW 
ately to diſſolve or putrefy, than to be converted into ſtone. 

Let us examine 1 the hiſtories: of thoſe bodies, that are pretend: The . gen 
ed to lie, in this manner, in a variety of poſtures and attitudes, open prrrified bodies 
and expoſed ; ſuch, as are related of Lors wife; of the horde in Ta- confured.. 
tary ; of the groupes in Peru, and at Rat Sem; of Male, and the et. _ | 
traordinary ations occaſioned” by the Gorgur + head. Now the Nr eee e 
two laſt of theſe accounts have always been looked upon. as fabulous 2 
and allegorical; and, as ſuch, will . nothing at all in proof of Re,. 
the: real exiſtence of ſuch tranſmutation. Nay; provided the firſts 2347 „/ Lot 
is to be underſtood,. according to the literal ſenſe, for a real tranſmu- wif, db, 
tation; yet it will, by no means, ſupport the credibility of the other * 
alledg ed stan at Tartary, Peru, and Ras Sem; unleſs their hi- 0 
ſtories were well atteſted,” and we had the like infallbleproof a. 
teſtimony of their being-miraculous. © | 

With regard then to the Tartarian groupe ( (the. ſole: invention; "AY it "The — 3 
appears to have been, of Anthony 2 Jeg en) h) a number of indepen: std fi. _ 
dent rocks, in different heights, and of various colours and figures; or From differently © | "0 

elſe the conſtituent ſtones of ſome ancient, civil or egos incloſure, , 


3 3 188 5 wi . 


BY. «+ 
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1 Vid. Nat. com. I. vi. cap. 13. & I. vii. cap. 11, 12. 5 | | _ 
5 Vatablus, Bodinus, &c. take this in a . ſenſe; vix. for a perpetual 8 | = 
filence in her- mourning; and that ſhe: became not à pillar of ſalt, but as) arpil/ar of 8 | 
ſalt. In the ſame manner it is obſerved of Nabal, that after Abigail had made him | " 
ſenſible of the fault he had committed, 1 Sam. xxv; 37. his heart died within him, and | 
he became as a ſtone, Thus again the particle ar is to be ſuppliedy where Dan is ſaid-to ; | 1 
be @ lion's whelp, Deut. xxxiii, 22. Iſachur tobe a ftrong aſt, Gen. xlix. the, — . = 
Hal * a wild aſs . Gen. xvi. 12, and in à variety of other inſtances. i 
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: Og tie ydl at a diſtanee, without a nearer and 8 
Mm theſe, I prefunie;' might give ocealion for fuch.a report at Ire 
which few perſons afterwards, e have, or would take an 
Bader au either to ecarhine or contradict, We find, much nearer . 
downs, called the like romantic interpretation to we wil been put upon the . in 
NOUNS.  Martborough dawns 5 which, from ſome ſmall reſemblance 4 bear 
a flock. of ſheep; are called, to this day; the Marlborough weathers. 
Batik oy | like matinet, tlie Nolſrirb ſtones in Ouford/cire © ii the Weddings in 
3 Somegſelſtire, and the Hut ls im Gormwall,. were once imagined to be 
converted into ſo mam men converted into ſtone. A tradition of 2 ſame kind 
fone. ſcerns to have attended + other remarkable ſtones, of the fame nature 7, 
neat Balder ld in — The pettified camp, Which I have de- 
The je pri ſcribed; at Hamum Meftonteen in Numidia, is another inſtance of the 
3 fallacy and erroneous reports of common. fame. Here the Arabs 
teen, in Nu - (Who like the Cretats are always liars, or, to uſe a more favourable 
midia. exprefiion, gtrat maſters. of invention) have frequently aſſured me, 
with the moſt ſolenin aſſeverations, that they had ſeen, not only a 
number of tents, but cattle alſo of different "linda, converted, into 
ay This encouraged me, whilſt I was chaplain at Algiers, to un- 
- dertake d very tedious: and-ddngerousjourneyz but when I arrived at 
the place, I found theſe reports were all of them idle and fictitious, 
without the leaft foundation; unleſs in the wild and extravagant 
9% Anbs brains of the Arabs. For, with. theſe and ſuch like credulous perſons, 
e ſmalleſt fimilitude or:reſetnblance will ſometimes occaſion, in their 
fertile imaginations, ſuch. indulgence: and liberty of invention, as to 
dire immediate birth ·⁰ ſome ſtrange meet and marvellous narra- 
tiom. [3 
The Peruvian .. Little need be faid of the Dm groupe, - neither, doth it; require 
. any critical etaminatibn. For, as all the figures concerned therein, 
gods, ere of the human ſpecies, we may very reaſonably vonclude them 
to have been artificial; und therefore intended, likefthe more nume- 
rous ones at Eire, in Perfia®, for ſo many paged, The many 
ſtructures, that are deen det dn be near theing: were, no doubt, the 
| — or n or other e for ee or e 


Vaſtos lapides in orbem neden anos Rolbich Aue os appellitat, homineT- 
qe oll fuiſſe, qui in ſaxa ſtupenda metamotphoſi riguerunt, ſomniat. Camb i. Britan. 


IS aro placed in u circle, 5) in number ten foot: high 3/ with. > Engle, one 
before them, 2 foot hi oy This the common people call Long Au, and the Ws 
Sor daught vr tan vol. i. P. 381. e n WTO N 

8 on Theor! mavels J. iii. chap; 44+ 4 1 n, Ah nenn . 
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CALLED; 3X THE ARABS,!RASSEM. un _ 
Neither will the reports, concerning the petrified bodies at Res Sem, ne | 


deſerve any greater regard, or credibility z, as will appear from the N48! 
following — About forty years ago, when Mr. Le — MR 
the French, conſul at Tripoly, he made great inquiries, by order of the 
French court, into the truth of this report: and amongſt other very 
curious accounts, relating to the ſame place; he told me a remarkable 
circumſtance, to the great diſcredit and even confutation of all that had 
been ſo poſitively advanced, with regard to the petrified bodies of men 
Some of the Janigaries (who, in collecting the tribute, travel over, 4 uefa tits 5 

every year, one part or other of this diſtrict of Ras Sem, ) promiſed !“ Cupid, be- | 
him, that, as an adult perſon would be too heavy and cumberſome, ;*. — 0 
they would undertake, for a certain number of dollars, to bring him ch, to the. . 
from thence, the body of a little child. - After a great many pretend- * of Tri- 
ed difficulties, delays, and diſappointments, they produced, at length, 2 5 
a little Cupid, which they had found, as he learned afterwards, among = 
the ruins of Leptis: and, to conceal the deceit, they broke off the qui- 
ver, and ſome other of the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of that deity: 
However, he paid them for it, according to promiſe, 1000 dollars. - 
which is about 1 50 pounds ſterling of our money, as a reward for 
their faithful ſervice and hazardous undertaking: having run the riſque, 
as they pretended, of being ſtrangled, if they ſhould have been diſ- 
covered, in thus delivering up to an infidel one of thoſe unfortunate 
 Mahometans, as they take them originally to have ben. 

But, notwithſtanding this cheat and impoſition had made the conſul 7h pretended 
deſiſt, from ſearching after the petrified bodies of men and other ani- 2 
mals; yet there was one matter of fact, as he told me, which ſtill 
very ſtrangely. embarraſſed him, and even ſtrongly engaged him in fa- 

vour of the current report and tradition. This was, ſome little: loaves © 

of bread, as he called them, which had been brought to him from that 
place. His reaſoning indeed thereupon, provided the pretended 
matter of fact had been clear and evident, was juſt and ſatisfactory; for 
where we find loaves of bread, there, as he urged, ſome perſons muſt 
have been employed in making them, as well as others, for whom 
they were prepared. One of theſe loaves, he had, among other pe- 
e 9, very fortunately brought with him to Kairo; where 1 * 


5 


9 The fragment of a petrified, palm tree, which is figured in plate Fosss HA, among 
the CoLLECTANEA, was given me by this gentleman. It was broke off from a great 
lump; and agrees exactly, with the wood of the living palin tree, in the arder and 
quality of the fibres; which do not run . and parallel, as in other _ ; but | | _— 
are for the moſt part oblique, or diverging from one another in an angle of about'ao | Þ. 
degrees. It ſtrikes fire Hb Bar | ke ſo does a fragment of the pe Hood, 2 

which I found upon the iſthmus betwixt Taire and Suez, | | 


Y | "0 | it, 5k : | 
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* ee F THE PETRIFIED CITY. - - | 
ti,, and ſound it to be an ecbinites of the diſcord kind; of the ſame fa- 
ſhion with one I had lately found and brought with me from the de- 
ſerts of Marab ; the figure of which, I likewiſe ſhewed him, in the 
Trunks and Linbopbylacium Britannicum. We may therefore reaſonably conclude, 
branche: of that there is nothing to be found at Ras Sem, (inaſmuch as nothing elſe 
chin, % has been brought from thence,) unleſs it be the trunks of trees, 
their wichler, echinites, and ſuch petrifications, as have been | diſcovered at other 
"iran? Places. Becauſe cats and mice, and birds, (had there been really 
2 Nas aff any ſuch things, ) were as portable, and might have been as eaſily con- 
.  veyed and brought away, as branches of the palm trees, or echinites. 
Thirir confirm- M. Lemaire's inquiries, which, we find, were ſupported by the 
TED 147 promiſe and performance of great rewards, have brought nothing fur- 
ere 8 t ther to light. He could never learn, (after ſending a number of per- 
the auther, con- ſons, expreſſly and at a great expence, to make diſcoveries and bring 
Mo 11 along with them what curioſities ſoever they met with) that any traces 
of walls, or buildings, or animals, or utenſils, were ever to be ſeen 
within the verge of theſe pretended petrifications. The like account 
I had from a Sicilian renegado, who was the janizary that attended 
me, whilſt 1 was in Egypt: and as, in his earlier years, he had been 
a ſoldier of Tyipoly, he aſſured me, that he had been ſeveral times at 
Nas Sem. This I had confirmed again, in my return from the Levant, 
by the interpreter 3 of the Britiſh factory at Tunis; who was likewiſe 
a Sicilian renegadb, and being the /ibertus or freedman' of the baſhaw 
of Tripoly, was preferred by him to be the Bey or vice-roy of the pro- 
vince of Darna *; where Ras Sem was immediately under his juriſ- 
dition. His account was likewiſe the ſame; neither had he ever ſeen, 
in his frequent journies over this diſtrict, (though he had been for- 
merly told to the contrary,) any other petrifications, than what are 
above-mentioned. So that the perrified city, with its walls, caſtles, 
ſtreets, , cattle, inhabitants, and their utenſils, (whiCh have, at one 
time or other, ſo much taken up the attention of the curious, ) were 
all of them, at firſt, the mere fables and inventions of the Arabs; and 


1 Seethe figure of it in the plate Foss1L1a, among the Col ERC TAE A. 2 
This is called Echinites clypeatus ſive diſcum referens, penta phylloidet, Lith, Brit. 
claſſ; vi. tab. 13. No 971, 1 SB goedt: : ON HR 
The account mentioned above, (in the former edit. p. 379. note 1.) of a whole 
caravan being ſurpriſed and ſuffocated by a hot wind, was given me by this perſon z. 
who, upon his diſgrace with the baſhaw, fled into Egypt; and taking an uncommon 
youd, by Saibeh,' for fear of being purſued, fell in there with the ſcene of preſerved 


„Ae of Aden. Vid. Pal. not. in Ann ian. Marcell L. xx, c. 16. 1 
5 | afterwards 


OF THE GORGO NIX DOMUS, &c. 
afterwards propagated by ſuch perſons, Who, like the Tripoſy ambaſſa- 
dr _ his friend above-mentioned, were credulous enough to be- 
lieve- . 1 3:3 ine Sn Wy we dns mm Þ 

Ho there is one remarkable circumſtance, relating to Ras Sem, Some pool: of 
that deſerves well to be recorded. When the winds have blown 1 
away the billows of ſand, which frequently cover and conceal theſe 
petrifications, (for they are not always viſible upon that account ;) they 
diſcover, in ſome of the lower and more depreſſed places of this di- 
ſtrict, ſeveral little pools of water; which is uſually of ſo heavy and 
ponderous a nature, that, upon drinking it, it paſſes through the body 
like quicgſiluer. This, perhaps, may be that petrifying fluid, which has This Bey 
all along contributed to the converſion of the palm trees, and the eabuni, % may be 
above-mentioned, into ſtone. For the formation, not only of theſe, 4 Hin 
but of petrifications of all kinds, may be intirely owing to their having 
firſt of all, lodged in a bed of loam, clay, = or ſome other proper 
nidus or matrix; and afterwards gradually acted upon and pervaded 
by ſuch a petriſying fluid, as we may ſuppoſe this to be. 1% ne ar- tity 5 
Some curious perſons have imagined, that, as the Gorgon'shead, with Ras Sem no? 
the venomous: ſnakes hanging from it, bears a near reſemblance to clam, tg 
Ras Sem, (or the bead of poiſon, as it is interpreted) we are therefore ca- | 
to look for the Gorgoni domus at this place. But, beſides the allegori- | 
cal conſtruction that has, from the earlieſt antiquity, been put upon 
the Gorgon's head; and a much later and more ingenious. conjec- 
tore s, that we are to underſtand by it, the wheel or the rollen only, 
which, by preſſing the ali ves, converts them into (or leaves nothing be- 
hind it but their) '/fones; I fay, beſides theſe, there are two other 
SETS. that Ras Sem and the Gorgoniz domus cannot be the 

1. The firſt is, that both the name and the deſcription of Ras Sam ge iſo of, 
are of no 8 neither do we find the leaſt tradition concerning 3 
it, before the laſt or the preceding century“. The claſſe authors, 


Mr. Pluche, in his Hiſtoire du Ciel, vol. i. p. 186, 187. derives the name of Aaduſa, 
from WT Dufh, triturare, io tread out; and that Meduſa (FWD, 1/. xxi. 10.) there» 
fors is the preſſing out. Gorgon, in like manner, he makes to be the ſame with Gg. 
535) ; and that the Arabs call Meduſa, as delineated upon the ſphere or 'ebleſtial 
globe, Algol, i. e. the wheel, ' | 1 Ty OE AN Tha 

6 As far as I can inform myſelf, the firſt relation we have of the petrified city, is given 
by Martin a Baumgarten, in his Peregrinatio, publiſhed in 1594, though he began his 
travels in 1507, and conſequently. muſt have collected his materials a number of years 
before they were made publick. He was informed, as he tells us, that in che road from 
Tripoly (of Syria) to Mecca, there was a city, whoſe inhabitants, cattle, and utenſilsy 
were turned into ſtone, But if this petrified city be the ſame with. Vt Wh then 
Baumgarten muſt have miſtaken Tripoly in Syria, for Tripoly in Barbary ; hereby the 
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* 
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whether poets, geographers, or hiſtorians, have not, in the ſeverat 


accounts of the Cyrenaica, and the adjacent provinces, taken the leaſt. 
notice, as far as I can learn, of this ſcene of petrifications. Such a 
_  . tale, hether real or imaginary, would, in a particular manner, have 
been highly acceptable, as it was intirely ſuitable to the poetical 
invention of Lucan; who appears to have been well acquainted with 
the natural hiftory of this part of Libya. It is very probable, there- 
fore, from the very nature and quality — — of the Cyrenatca, - 

whole ſurface is perpetually changing, by the ſhifting of the ſands ; 
that formerly either the palm trees and the echini were not ſufficiently 
' laid open by the winds, or, that the deſcription of them, which can 
_ be imagined, was not thought — to be tranſmitted to po- 
ſterity. . „ | el 
The Gorgo- 2. It may be objected, in the ſecond place, that the country of the 
niz dome Gorgons was ſo far from being ſituated where we find Ras Sem, in or 


were not ſitua- : ; 5 
ted in this part adjacent to the Cyrenaica; that we are to look for it in or beyond the 


of e fue moſt weſtern and extreme parts of Libya. For Lucan * deſcribes it to 
lantic ocean, = | — | | 
ſtories will accord. Vet, if they were the ſame ſtory, it is much, that fo ſtrange and 
marvellous, as it was accounted to have been at that time, i. e. in the beginning of the 
_ ſixteenth century, it ſhould have lain dormant till about the middle of the laſt; when it 
was talked of as a miracle and matter of fact that had lately happened. This we 
learn from Mr, Fitton's letter to Sir Kenelm Digby, mentioned above; from Kirther's 
Mundus ſubterr. ut ſupra ; from S. Clarke's deſcription, &c. WY | | 
We haye juſt ſuch another ſcene (though more diſperſed) of petrified branches and 
trunks of trees, of various ſizes (and probably of echini and their prickles too, if they 
were carefully looked after) upon the i/thrmmus betwixt Cairo and Suez. Theſe too, no 
leſs than thoſe at Ras Sem, were, no doubt, originally covered with ſand, their proper 
matrix: which the winds, in proceſs of time, have blown away and removed; filling 
up, in all probability, by theſe depredations from the ſurface, the Amnis, Trajanus, the 
Foſſa regum, (or channel that was cut betwixt the Nile and the Red Sea,) and no 
_ ſmall part of the northern extremity of the Red Sea itſelf, The learned author of the 
Deſcription of the Eaſt, &c. vol. i. p. 131. has given us the following account of theſe 
petrifications ; Viz. / do not know, ſays he, whether it may be looked upon as 4 probabli 
conject ure, that the people travelling in theſe parts, and carrying ſome wood with them for 
their uſe, might leave it behind when they approached towards the great city, and that ha- 
ving bern covered with ſand, it might petrify ; and the ſand. be afterwards blown away: : 
though indeed I ſaw ons piece, (and I may add, there are a great number,) that ſeemed _ 
1% have bern a large body of a tree. | %% dT 
£ % Finibus extremis Libyes, ubi fervida tellus 8 eb 
Accipit oceanum demiſſo ſole culeniem, 
. Squallebant late Phortynides arva Meduſa, 
Wen nemorum protetia coma, non mollia ſulco, 
Sed domine vultu conſpectis aſpera ſaxis. 


„ 
* * * 


Luc. J. ix. 624, &c. 


= | A 
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OF THE ANIMALS. 


lie under mount Atlas, u Ran the ocean called le Atlantic; 5 


and Pliny o, as he is authoriſed by Xenophon Lampſacenus, places the Gor- 
gons among the lands (of Cape Verd as they are now called) 7490 days 
ſail from the continent. How great affinity ſoever may be then in 
their names, (for names do ſometimes. very ſtrangely agree, though 
the leaſt reaſon cannot be aſſigned for ſuch agreement, ) it appears, that 
the circumſtances of the ſtories themſelves, (it is of no moment, 


whether they be real or allegorical,) are different; and e 


that nner can the Gorgoniæ domus and Ras Sem be the e 
8 7 9 F —_ eee 1. vi. cage 31. e 5 
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er 146 07 the animal, viz. 


8 E c £ + I. 
O the tame and wild quadrupeds. 


8 the aa riches of the Bedoween e no leſs. its of 

the eaſtern patriarchs *.and princes of old, continue to be 

valued according to the number and quality of their cattle, I ſhall 

begin the  200logy of theſe countries wich the deſcription of ſuch of 

them as are tame, and conſequently of more general uſe and ſervice 
to mankind. _ 


The horſe, formerly the glory and diſtinguiſhing badge of Nu- The horſe. 


midia, has of late years ve much degenerated ; or rather, 
Arabs have been Acura d 
the * Turkiſh officers were ſure at one time or anon to be the maſters 


o And Abraham was very rich in catth, Gen. ill, 2. and 1. And 53 alſo which 
_ went with Abraham, had flocks and herds.” Job's ſubſtance was ſeven thouſand . and 
three thouſand camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred ſhe aſſes, &c. 40 1. 3. 
and xlii. 12. Familiæ aliquot cum mapalibus pecoribuſque ſuis (ea pecunia illis eſt) per 
cuti ſunt regem, &c. Liv. 1, xxix. & 31. De antiquis illuſtriſſimus quiſque paſtor erat, ut 
oſtendit Græca & Latina lingua, & veteres poetæ, qui alios vocant ToAvagras (Hom. Il. 
B. 104. De Thyęſte) alios mo ie, alios moAvEsrar, qui ipſas pecudes, propter 
caritatem; wa babe pelles — ut Argit Atreut, Colchide: Meta, ad cu- 
jus arietis pellem profecti regio genere dicuntur Argonaute'; ut in Lihha ad Heſperidas, 
unde aurea mala, id eſt, ſecundum antiquam conſuetudinem, .capras & oves (quas) 
Hercules ex Africa in Graciam exportavit, Ea enim ſua voce Oy appalarunt 


ann M. Varro, l. ii. cap. 1. De re risſtienm. "1 OF; 5 
40 


from keeping up a fine breed, which 
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OF THE Ass, MULE, KUMRAH, CAMEL, &e. 


of. Ax preſent therefore the Tingitanians and Egyptians have juſtly 
the reputation of preſerving the beſt ; which, no longer than a 


century ago, they had only in common with their neighbours, 
Nowe valuable and well taught Barbary horſe is never to lie down; 


The aſs and 
_ the mule, 


ſome other authors ſeem to have entertained. 


The kumrah. 


he td gtand ſtill and be quiet, whenever the rider quits him and 
ps che bridle : he is, beſides, to have a long pace, and to ſtop 


Hort, if required, in a full career: the firſt of which qualities ſhews 


the goodneſs and perfection of the horſe; the proper management 


of the latter ſhewys the dexterity and addreſs of the rider. No 


other motions are either practiſed or admired in theſe countries; 
where it is accounted very impolite to trot or to amble. But the 
Egyptian horſes have deſervedly the preference of all others, both 
for ſize and beauty; the ſmalleſt being uſually ſixteen hands high, 
and ſhaped (according to their phraſe) lie the an!thpe, The uſual 
price of the beſt Barbary horſe is from three to four hundred dol- 


lars; . e. from fifty to ſixty or ſeventy 13 of our money: 


whereas, in the days of Solomon, as indeed filver was then nothing 


accounted of, a horſe came out of Egypt for CL ſhekels ; which amount 


to little more than ſeventeen pounds. EO | 
The afs, the gd ayrhy]ov, and the mule, which deſerves the like 
appellation, are-their moſt hardy and uſeful creatures ; requiring little 
or no attendance. The firſt is not ſo generally trained up for the 
ſaddle at Algiers as at Tunis; where they are frequently off a much 
larger fize ; but the mule is in general demand at both places, and 
referred to the horſe for common uſe and fatigue. It is certainly 
Riker footed, and vaſtly ſtronger, in menos to its bulk. I could 
never learn that the mule was prolific; which notion Pliny *, and 
To the mule we may join the kumrah, as the Algerines call a little 
ſerviceable beaſt of burthen, begot betwixt an 4 and a cow. That 
which I faw. at Algiers (where it was not looked upon as a rarity,) 


was ſingle hoofed. like the 4%, but diſtinguiſhed from it in having a 


The camel. 


fleeker ſkin, with the tail and the head (though without horns) in 
. Yet all theſe ſpecies are vaſtly inferior to the camel for labour and 
fatigue. For this creature travels four or five days without water; 


Eſt in annalibus noſtris, peperiſſe ſæpe (mulam) verum prodigii loco bakitm, 
3 vulgo parere in Cappadocia tradit: ſed eſſe id animal ibi ſui generis. 
lin, J. viii. cap. 44. | | | 7 await * 

3 Siem & quatriduo tolerant (Came/r) ; implenturque, cum bibendi occaſio eſt, & 
in preteritum & Futurum, obturbata proculcatione prius aqua: aliter potu non gau- 
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OF THE CAMEL AND DROMEDARY. 
whilſt half a gallon of beans and barley, or elſe a few balls made of 


the flower, will nouriſh it for a whole day. Plays obſervation, of. _ 


their diſturbing the water with their feet, before they drink it, is very 
juſt; and it may be further obſerved, that they are a long time in 

«drinking; firſt of all thruſting their heads a great way above their 

noſtrils into the water, and then making ſeveral ſucceſſive draughts, 
in the like manner with p7geons. In travelling over the deſerts of 
Arabia to Mount Sinai, each of our camels carried a burthen of at 
leaſt feven quintals: and what further ſhews the great ftrength of this 


animal, a day's journey conſiſted ſometimes of ten, ſometimes. of 


fifteen hours, at the rate of two miles and-an half an hour. Theſe 


extraordinary qualities are, without doubt, ſufficient encouragements 


for the Arabs of all countries, that are not rocky or mountainous, to 
| keep up and multiply the breed. . 


That ſpecies of the camel-kind, which is "OREN to us by ths name The maihary, 
of the dromas or dromedary, is here called Maihgry , or aſhaary* ; , 
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romas, 
ſhaary, or 


_ thoughit is much rarer in Barbary than in Arabia. It is chiefly re- dromedary. 


markable for its prodigious ſwiftneſs; (the ſwf? dromedarie, as the 
prophet calls it, Fer. ii. 23.) the Arabs affirming, that it will run 
over as much ground in one day, as one of their beſt horſes will per- 

form in eight or ten; for which reaſon thoſe meſſages, which require 
haſte, are, in Gernl/ia, and the more fouthern parts, diſpatched upon 
dromedaries; as in Efth. vin.'10. The Shekh, who conducted us to 

Mount Sinai, rode upon a camel of this kind, and would frequently 


divert us with a token of its great abilities. For he would depart 
from our caravan, reconnoitre another juſt in view, and return to us 


again in leſs than a quarter of an hour. It differs from the common 


camel in being of a finer and rounder ſhape, and in having upon its 


back a leſſer protuberance. This /pectes (for the former, as rarely 
deviating from the beaten road, travels with its head at liberty) is 
governed by a bridle, which being ufually faſtened to a ring, fixed in 
its noſtrils, may very well illuſtrate that expreſſion (2 Kings xix. 28.) 


dent. Plin. Nat. Eg. I. viii. cap. 18. At the top of the ſecond ventricle! (of the do- 


medary) there were ſeveral ſquare holes, which tere the orifices of about twenty cavi-. 
ties, made like ſacks placed between the two membranes which co Uh the ſubRante of 
this ventricle. The view of theſe ſacks made us think that they might | 

vatories where Pliny ſays that camels do a long time keep” the water, whieh they ds drink 


in great abundance when they meet with it, to ſupply the wants which they may have 
there in the dry deſerts, where they are aſed to travel. Memoirs for the natural 


hiſtory of animals, &c. by the academy at Paris. 


+ Aſahah rapporte que le chameau dit Almabares, ou de Mahrah, eff ainfi homme ＋ 


cauſe de Mabrab, fils de Hamdan, ſundateur d'une tribu. Abulf, de Afabii. 
5 Ahbaary ſignifies ten; from being commonly blind ten days after its birtu. 
1 9 | | | of 


well be the refers 
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- of putting a hook in his noſe, as it is recorded of Sennacherib, and may 
be further applicable to his ſwift retreat. OO 

The males of the camel kind, from being tame and harmleſs in 

other ſeaſons, become unruly in the ſpring ; the uſuab time when 
they'ſollicit the females. Their familiarity is generally in the night, 

inthe ſame manner with creatures of the cat-kind, as it has been long 

ago obſerved by Ar:/totle 5, though contradicted by Pliny 7, For the 

ſheath of the penis (in theſe, no leſs than in other animals which 

reſt a long time together upon their lower belly, and are called retro- 

mingent) is brought forwards upon theſe occaſions ; which, at other 

times, 1s thrown backwards for the more convenient ee of the 
urine. The females are pregnant near a whole year, or from one 

ſpring to the other; and the young dromedaries are blind, like &ittens 

or puppies, ſeveral days after their birth. Their future good or bad 

ualities likewiſe are prognoſticated from the length or ſhortneſs of 

| heir blindneſs 55 | e Bag, Se root th; A 

_ black Aſter the beaſts of burthen, we are to deſcribe the black cattle, which 
MR are generally ſmall and ſlender ; the fatteſt of them, when brought 
from the ſtall, rarely weighing above five or ſix quintals. Neither 
is their milk in proportion to their ſize : for, notwithſtanding the 
rich herbage 'of this country from December to July, a cow rarely 
gives above a quart of milk at a time ; whilſt the butter has neither 
the ſubſtance nor richneſs of taſte with what our Engliſb dairies afford 
us in the depth of winter. The Barbary cows have another imper- 
Cheeſe mats fection, as they loſe their calves and their milk together. Here the 
of ſheep and ſheep and the goats contribute alſo to the dairies, > ay re in the 
boats mill. making of cheeſe. Inſtead of runner, eſpecially in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
| they turn the milk with the flowers of the great headed thiſtle, or 
wild artichoke; and putting the curds afterwards into ſmall baſkets 
made with ruſhes, or with the dwarf palm, they bind them up cloſe, 
and preſs them. Theſe cheeſes are rarely above two or three pounds 
in weight, and in ſhape and ſize like our penny loaves ; ſuch per- 

5 haps as David (1 Sam. xvii. 18.) carried to the camp of Saul, "Their 
Butter, method of making butter is, by putting the milk or cream into a 
- oat's ſkin turned inſide out ; which they ſuſpend from one fide of 

| the tent to the other, and then preſſing it to and fro in one uniform 
direction, they quickly occaſion the ſeparation of the unctuous and 


| 6 N AHA Gy dev?) & Nd rab uc, atiCCmr 5 0 applw oXtve gr 
e , ANMAd dN R r GANG rerga rod. Arift, Hi. Animal, l. v. 
Aliter, ſed mali, ſcribit Plinius, 1. x. cap. 63. Coitus (inquit) averſus elephantis, 
camelis, tigridibus, &c. quibus averſa genitalia, Jim dicit Solinus, cap. 40. 
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OF THE SHEEP; OOATS, Kc. 
 wheyey parts. A great quantity af butter is made in ſeveral places 


of theſe kingdoms; which, after it is boiled with ſalt (in order to pre- 


 cipitate the hairs and other naſtineſſes occaſioned in the churning) 
they put into jars, and nen for ale. Ties ae! on grows 
ſour and rancid. 1 c 4-0 

I) he goat is the Gans with that of 1 abriss but dd ere 

two ſpecies of ſheep, not known in Europe: the one (which ; is com- 

mon all over the Levant, as well as the kingdom of Tunis) is diſtin- 


The broad. 


guiſhed by a broad tail, that ends ſometimes in a point, ſometimes ali * 


continues broad to the bottom. The fleſh of this: /pecres taſtes gene- 

rally of the wool; neither has it the tender fibres of the ſmaller 
tailed ſheep. Yet the tail itſelf, which is greatly eſteemed in'their 
cuſeaſowes and prlloes, conſiſts of a hard ſolid fat, not inferior in taſte 


to marrow. - The other ſpecies, vhich is bred in the neighbourhood 74, geg or 


of Geddes, Wurglah, and the more diſtant: places of the Melano- 
gatuli and Garamantes, is near as tall as our fallow deen; and, ex- 
cepting the head, differs not much in ſhape. The heat of the cli- 
mate, the ſcarcity of water, joined to the coarſeneſs and dryneſs of 
the herbs they feed upon, may be the reaſon why their fleſh is dry 
to the palate, and why their ficeces Merton de courſe d _ 
as thoſe of the goat. 

A gelding among the horſes, 3 an o among the band cattle; on 
— among the , is rarely or ever known among them. For © 
ſuch males of ſbecp or ck cattle, as are more than ſufficient for the 

—.— of the ſhecies, and-are intended for. fale or the ſhambles, 
have __ their kalter N. os or 3 when 8 are 


proli 
who can be e TT IIS 3 


field, are poſſeſſed of more than ſo many thouſand 4 1 and triple 
that number of /beep and black cattle. The Arabs rarely diminiſh 


the Sahara, 


= gelding, 


Co 


their: flocks, by uſing them for food, but live chiefly. upon bread, 


milk, eee as they have been called) butter, 7 or what 


they receive in exchange for their wool. Such cattle hkewile as are 


brought to their fairs, or to che neighbouring towns and vilkages, | 


are very inconſiderable, when compared with the . yearly inereaſe. 
By proper care therefore: and attendance; nay, if theſe numerous 
flocks and herds had ſhelter from the incletnency of che welther, 


during a ſmall part only af the winter feaſan, this whole eng 


in a fow en, would be over-run with cattle, 


* | Among 


To 
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170 OF THE WILDERQUADRUPE DS. 
4 e ms oh: Among the quadrupeds that are not naturally tame and domeſti- 
| waſh, or w/4 cated, we may reckon thoſe! large herds of the 'neat kind, called 
(Aar el-waſh i, which have a rounder turn of body, a flatter face, 
wich their Horns bending more towards cach other than in the tame 
kind. The bekker el waſh then may be well taken for the bubalus 
of the antients o, or the hos Africanus of Bellontus ; though what this 
author deſcribes, i is little bigger than the caprea or rve-buch; whereas 
the bekker el waſh is nearly of the ſame ſize with the red-deer; with 
which alſo it agrees in colour. The young e of this Heel. 
, Ne 0 grow tame, and herd with other cattle. 

Thiir deer.  Bekker'el waſh'is the name likewiſe given to a Ne of the her 
n whoſe horns are exactly in the faſhion of our fag; but the 
ſize is only betwixt the red and the fallow deer. Thoſe, which I have 
ſeen, were caught in the mountains near Skigata, and appeared to 
be of the fame mild and tractable nature with the Seer el waſh. 
The female, for want of horns, is called in fp fortaſh," i. e. 

| -the broad ſcalp, or ſcall'd;head, | 

Dye fiſhtäll, The Fiſhtdll, called likewiſe, in 6 parts, . is the moſt 
or lerwee. timorous ſpecies of the goat-kind, plunging itſelf, whenever it is pur- 

ſued, down rocks and precipices, if there be any in its way. It is 

bol the bigneſs of an beifer of a year old, but has a rounder turn of 

body, with a tuft of ſhagged hair upon the knees and neck; this 

near a foot, the other — five inches long. It agrees in colour 

with the beiter el waſb, but the horns are wrinkled and turned back 

like the goats; from which likewiſe they differ in being more than 

a foot long, and divided upon the forehead by a ſmall ſtrip of hair, 

as in the /hrep-king. ' The fi/brdll, from its fize, 'ſhape, and other 

The * circumſtances, ſeems to be the tragelaphus* of the ancients; an 

put. animal, we are to imagine ſuch as this is, betwixt a goat and a ger. 
Pliny indeed obſerves, that it was peculiar to the banks of the Phaſis; 
a miſtake of the ſame kind with what he relates elſewhere, that More. 


Were no Jags e in Lew, © 


* 
— 


6 = FR" Fa i. e. Bos Silveſtris. — (withy) enim u lveſire animal 
ſignincat. Go | 

| Vid. Pet, Bellon. Obſervar. 1. ii. cap, 50. Inſignia boum ferorum. .genera, jubatos 

| biſontes, excellentique & vi & velocitate uros, quibus imperitum vulgus bubalorum 

| | nomen imponit, cum id gignat Africa, vituli potius cervive quadam ſimilitudine. 
Pin. I. viii. cap. 15. Uros imperitum vulgus vocat bubalos, cum bubali pene ad 
cervinam faciem in Africa procreentur. J. Solim. Polybit, cap. 2. 

Eadem eſt ſpecie, [cum ceruo ſc.] barba tantum & armorum villo diſtans, 

Tragelaphon vocant, non alibi, quam juxta Phaſin amnem, naſcens. Cervos Ai 


bates e ſola non gignit. 2 tank Þ vin. cap. 33 
| Beſides 


3 
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THE 'FISHTALL, LERWEE, TRAGELAPHUS, c. 171 
Beſides the common gazell O antilope 8 duces: an- The e yo or 
other ſpecies, of the ſame — and _— OO bigneſs of antilope. 


the re- buch, with horns ſometimes: two foot long. I This deer 3 DE 10 


the Africans call lidmee, may be the ſame with the Hrepicerus and he ſtrepſi- 
addace of the ancients. Bochart, from the ſuppoſed whiteneſs of the ceros. _ 


buttocks, finds. a great affinity betwixt addaces and [pw] diſin; 2 


which, in Deut. xiv. 5. our tranſlation, e to the Sager 
and Vulgate verſions, renders the pygarg. 1! : 


The bekker el avaſb and the gazel are gregarious; end] 5 boch Theſe ſpecies 


of them the like habit of ſtopping. on a ſudden,” when they are pur- 6 


ſued, and of looking back, for a ſhort time, upon the purſuers. Their 
haunts are likewiſe the ſame, being for the moſt part upon the con- 
fines of the Teil and the Sahara. Gaxell is improperly interpreted 
by Bochart and others +, the hart, or the Jaun: tliat appellation- 


being always given, both in the Levant and in Barbary, en wah | 


animal which we call the antlope. 


Among the guadrupeds of a leſs 8 nature, we muſt give W 


the firſt place to the lion, and then to the panther; for the tiger . 


not a 3 of Barbary. The females; of both ſpecies have two 
rows of nipples like a birch, which give ſuck. to three; ſometimes to 
four or five whelps. | Mr. Ray Dr quadr. p. 165.) muſt have been 
miſinformed in giving #wo nipples only to the Jroneſs. When the 
little ones breed their teeth, are . ſeized with fevers, 
which carry off three. in four of them; 3 is the reaſon, as the 
Arabs inform us, why their numbers are ſo inconſiderable. But 
whether this is owing to ſuch diſeaſes, or to the great diſperſion 
rather of the Arabs, (Ex. xxiii. 29. Deut. i. 22.) or pethaps to the 
much eaſier way of killing them, ſince the invention of fire arms; 
whatever, I ſay, may be the cauſe, it is certain, there would be great 
difficulty at preſent, to procure a fiſtieth part of thoſe: lian and 
pantbers which 1 contributed ee to the: e of 
Rome 9 


® 8 8 rugarumque ambitu contorts, * i in 8 aligium exacuta lot 


lyras diceres) Strepficeresi i, yn Addacem Africa appellat, a dedit. At ns xi. 


cap. 27. 

3 Acinereo nempe colore, qui keen 127 4 d 1. deln. Brel. Heros, L ij 
cap. 2. | 

Capreæ binnen * Gazal FRG dicitur cveles Gazelle) ut - Hibraic hy 
in Pomario, & Chaldaice f inſerto r, ut paſſim, & prima gutturali Hin in 


Alpb mutato. Boch, Hieroz. ibid. cap. 18. Nomen Gaſel, five CE {equo im 
poſitum.) Kempf. Amenit. Exot, ' Faſe, ii. 


Leonum ſimul plurium pugnam Rome prigeeps' dedit Q Scevila' P. dle in 


e ene Centum autem jubatorum primus omnium Li Hua, qui poſtea 


2 2 I have 
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172 or THE 'LÞON,. FAAHD OR CHAMUS,. 
T lion , I haue read in. fome deſcriptions of this country, that women can 
2 he familiar with lian; and that, upom taking up a ftick, and ſpeak- 
ing boldly to * they wilt immediately r loſe their fierceneſs, and 
leave their Something perhaps of this kind may happen, 
when they eee tiated with food; at which time the 
lions are fopnaſel to loſe their courage, and that they therefore ſuffer 
their prey to be ſeized, and reſcued out of their jaws... But theſe 
inſtances are ver rare; it oftener falling out, that perſons of riper 
age, as well as en, have been, for want of other food, torn to 
pieces, and eat up, by this devourer'®, as he is 8e called in 
Scripture. | Fire is what they are the afraid of; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all the precaution of the Arabs in this reſpect; notwith- 
ſtanding the barking of their dogs, and their own repeated cries and 
a during the whole night, when they are ſuſpected to 
de upon the prey; it frequently happens that theſe ravenous beaſts, 
4 0 all theſe terrors, will leap into the midſt of a dum, 
(where the cattle. are encloſed) and drag from thence a fheep or a 
goat. If theſe ravages are repeated, then the Arabs dig a pit, where 
they are obierved to enter; and, — it over {lightly with reeds, 
or ſmall branches of trees, they frequently decoy and catch them. 
Pliny has taken notice of the fame practice; which is likewiſe al- 
luded to, Exel. xix. 8. H. ix. 15. and in other places of Scripture. 
The fleſh of the lion is in great eſteem, having no ſmall affinity 
writh veal; both in colour, tafte, and flavour. The diſtinction of 
animals was little known or attended to by the ancient Romans, 
when, according to an Sers pr of gen 80 called the lion 
à leur, adder a ara afbias % | 
The faadh, The Fuadb [ca] agrees: with * keopard | in bl ſwotted, . 
er chamus, differs/i in other refpeQs. For the ſkin is not only of a deeper colour, 
but alſo. much coarſer; neither is the creature itſelf of ſo fierce a 
nature. However, the Arabs fooliſhly imagine it to. be a 2 


Diddator fuit, in 3 Poſt eum Pompeius Magnus in Circo nc. in iis jubatorum 
CCexv. Coſar Dictator cc CC. Capere eos, ardui erat quondam aperis, foveiſque (ut & 
nunc gi] maxime. Plin. l. vii. cap. 16. Scaurus ÆEdilitate ſua varias i. e. pantheras] 
centum gauges univerſas [in Romam] miſit: dein Pompeius Magnus quadrin- 
gentas decem: divus Augufus: quadringentas: viginti. Ia ibid. cap. 17. | 
6 Out of the eater (5589 it ſhould be DEVOURER) came forth meat. Judg. xiv. 14. 
7 Paregrina cum ad, Remane adyohebantur, ſtupabant: & nomen iis. dabant non 
ſuum, ſed obvium aliquad & e vicino ſuo rure,, — Ita panitheras vocarunt mures, ut 
epinar, Arianna — Tale in leawibus eſt, Cum primum viſi, non leones externo 
eos nomine inſignierunt, ſed noto & dameſtico ure. —- Hirgilium quidem dum 
| Hegftim. tegit Pelle, Lilyſtide ay certum. . nm — c. Vid. 
e ns Fe © 3 
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offspring 


OF THE PANTHER, GINET TA, DUBBAH OR HYANA. 173 

offspring betwixt the Hon and /eopardeſs. - It feeds upon carrion, 

muſt be in great neceſſity when it ventures upon a /beep. or a goat. 

As the fuadb then can ſcarce be taken for the 3g or lupus cervarius 

of the ancients, which is deſcribed as a much fiercer creature, the 

chamus * of Pliny ſeems better to agree with ilt. 

Heſides this, there are two ether animals that are marked like the 7. Ie. 
leopard; only with this difference, that their ſpots are generally of Panther. 

a darker colour, as their fur is ſome what longer and ſofter. Thee 

firſt is of the cat-Aind, about one third leſs than a full grown leopard, | 

and may be taken for the leſſer panther of Oppian. The other has 7 mibear- 

a ſmall pointed head, with the teeth, feet, and other characteriſtics dou, or Spa- 

of the wegſel- und. The body is about a foot: long, round and vim ginetis. 

ſlender, with a regular ſucceſſion of black and white ringlets upon the Ps 

tail, This, as well as the ichneumom, ſearches after poultry z and, om 

provided it was tamer and ſomewhat larger, (as it is ſometimes well 

ſcented] we might well take it for the ginettas. This creature has 

two names; being called by ſome gat el ber-rany, i. e. the ſtrauge 

or foreign cat; and by others /h1b-beardou-z, but I ſhould call it, for 

the reaſons above, the /e//er ginetta. „ os ds 9 

The dubbah is of the badger find, near the bigneſs of a wolf, but The dubbah, | 

has a flatter body, and naturally limps upon the hinder right leg: = 

yet notwithſtanding this imperfection, the qu is tolerably ſwift, 

and cannot be ſo eaſily run down by the hunters. of theſe. countries 

as the wild\bear. The neck of it is ſo remarkably ſtiff, that in 

looking behind, or ſnatching obliquely at any object, it is obliged, 

in the ſame manner with the hog,. the badger, and crocogsle, to move 

the whole body. It is of a buff or dun colour, inclining to be 

reddiſh, with ſome tranſverſe ſtreaks of a dark brown; whilſt the 

hairs: upon the neck: are near a ſpan long, which-it- can occaſionally 

ere, notwithſtanding they are much ſofter than the' briſtles of a 

hog. The paws are large and well armed, ſerving, in want of other 

food, to lay open the ceplaglione, (i. e. the medulla, cerebrum, or 


* Pompeii Magni primum ludi oſtenderunt chaum, quem Galli rhaphium vocabant, 
effigie Jupi, pardorum maculis. Plin. I. viii, cap. 19, Vid. Gn. Di quadrup. 
p. 549, 550. Jonſt. De quadrup. cap. 12. Rali Synopſ. animal. quaarup. p. 201. 
Quzrendum an genus aliquod fit hi, vel pantheris minorit, quorum: meminit Oppi- 
anus. Conveniunt enim magnitudo, maculæ, ingenium (nam & ganthera minorem 
innoxium efſe Oppianus ſcribit) & uſus pellium ad veſtes. pretioſus, & inſuper odor 
ſuavis. Gen. ut ſupra. FFF Fe 

9 Genetha vel potius genetta aut ginetta ¶ Goch apud Albertwn porperam] eſt 
beſtia paulo major minor, Alber. & recte] vulpecula, &c. Id. ibid. 3 
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"OF THE DHR EFF OR JACKATIENT 
ehesPaxcs) of the palmeta, or dwarf palm; to dig up the roots of 
ants, and ſometimes the graves of the dead, which lie, among the 
doweens, in the open fields, without being ſecured by walls, trenches 
or incloſures. When the dubbah is taken, the Arabs are very in- 
duſtrious to bury the head; leſt the brain, according to their ſuper- 
ſtition, ſhould be uſed in ſorcery and enchantment: an ancient prac- 


"tice, as appears from the dure nadus hyanæ; an expreſſion in Lucan, 


I. vi. Next to the lion and panther, the dublab is the fierceſt of the 


wild beaſts of Barbary; and, from the characteriſtics of having long 
hair upon its neck, like a mane; moving its neck with difficulty, 


and diſturbing the graves of the dead *; it may lay in a greater 
claim to the ena of the ancients, than the civet cat, or the badger, 


which are leſſer animals, and not known, as far as I can learn, in 


Barbary, © 


The geeb* is of a darker colour than the fox, though near the 
ſame bigneſs. It yelps every night about the gardens and villages; 
feeding, as the oh does, upon roots, fruit, and carrion. Mr. Ray: 
75 2 it to be the lupus aureus of the ancients; though what Op- 


_  #ian deſcribes by that name is larger, and of a much fiercer nature +. 


However, Bechart deduceth the name from the Heb. (Nt ) zaab, gold, 


The deb is likewiſe the ſame with the .yackall, or the chathal 


of the more eaſtern countries, not differing much in ſound from 


the Hebrew 5yw ſhaal, which is rendered the fox in ſeveral 
places of Scripture ; and as we have before obſerved, that this ani- 
mal feeds upon fruit and dead carcaſes, we may ſee the propriety 
of Pſalm1xin. 10. where they that ſhall fall by the. fword are faid 
fo be (to become) a portion (or proviſion) for the ſhaalim + and of 
Cant. ii. 15. where the little ſbualim are deſcribed to ſboii the vines, 
and (as we may further ſuppoſe) to eat the tender grapes. 


© * Hhenamquoque- mittit Mica, cui oum ſpina riget, collum continua unitate 


flecti nequit, niſi toto corpore circumacto. Selin. cap. 40. Plin, l. viii. cap. 30. 


*Ov 5 Kννν of u yAdver, of 5 an,. tre 76 ee u Lare Uu, Xalrn- 
xe derię into, I iti oxAugeriens ) BaJvriege rH TRAX ac, N d due MN 
— TvCeevX 5, IIe n ongro@ayins rar arFewnar, ATI. biſt. anim. I. viii. 


cap. 5. Vid. Boch, Hierox. |, iii. cap. 11. 


* Alkamus, in his lexicon, makes the deeb (N) and the ( ) teenan to be 
the ſame; and as the latter has a great affinity with tannin, which is commonl 
rendered à dragon, or dragons, in Scripture, it is highly probable, that theſe fannin 
or tannim ſhould be ſometimes, inſtead of dragons, interpreted deebs, or jackalls ; 


as will afterwards be farther taken notice. 


Vid. Raii Synopſ. Animal. p. 174. | . 
1 # OVAuxG), dna Adu weobtghrater, ainvrarO Fe. 
| | Oppian, Cyneg. I. iii. 


4 Bochart 
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8174 * GUSH,' on BLACK EAR'D CAT. 


ans. 


nature ab is 1 ew or aiim ibid Ne Which we call in 
neral, the wild beaſts of the deſert, inſtead of ſome particular 8 


known ſpecies, as may be rather ſuppoſed, that frequents it. Where - 
as, by fixing the latter to the black cat, which will be hereafter 


deſcribed, and the jim to the jackall, both of them noted animals, 


frequenting no leſs the uncultivated than the cultivated parts of 


theſe countries, and making all the night long a perpetual howl- 
ing, yelping, or ſqualling noiſe, we may have a proper notion, as 
it is there related, of their "meeting together, and crying out in their 
. deſolate places. The jackalls alſo, as they are creatures by far the 
moſt common and familiar, as well as the moſt numerous of thoſe 
countries, ſeveral of them feeding often together; ſo we may well 
perceive the great poſſibility there was for Sampſon to take, or cauſe 
to be taken, three hundred of them. The fox, 17 2 ſo called, 
is rarely met with; neither is it gregarious: 


ng 


The gat el Kballah, fyab Fe or harrah ku-lak; i. e. the Black The fiyali- 


cat, or black-ear'd cat, as 
E of the bigneſs and fhape of a cat of the largeſt ſize. 
The body is of a reddiſh-brown ; the belly of a lighter colour, and 
ſometimes ſpotted; the chops are black, the ears of a deep grey, 
with the tips of them diſtinguiſhed;” by ſmall tufts of black ſtiff 
hair, as in the a e A re 155 us 'of this animal by 


= L 


- + Hitroz, 1. iii. cap. wes 1 | 
| 'AaÞoive! b,, i. e. fot avi, ut babet belle, ll. x. 
Ong dre baer ma Wo: 
Aygepiree. + Oppian. Haleut. l. 1. c 
i. e. cual ue, cferto, en Scholiaſt. Wo ai 374. by; 


= awa, i. e. enn . ere e e n _ et fü awi.. 
282 in Lexico; © . | 

| 1 nomen 8 et of elt — ab An ; fx SHIPS) 

dae & Hd ſunt conjdgata; porro Fwborey eſt Aan e Ut ſupra 


de awa, ex. Alcamo, ita J. Pollux de vaauev; Are % Sula A Adu 1 
vaaliiv. | 


e Arabic, Perfian, and Turkiſh names g 


Gare 


aſh, or 


black-ear d 


us. 


OF THE PORCUPINE, JIRD, AND JERBOA. 
Charleton 5, is not ſo full in the chops as the Barbary fiyab ghuſh ; 
which, together with the ygacka/l, are generally ſuppoſed: to find 


out proviſion or prey for the /ion, and are therefore called the hu 


pine 


The porcu- - 


provider... Yet it may be very much doubted, whether there is any 


tuch friendly intercourſe betwixt them. In the night, indeed, when 
all the beaſts. of the foreſt do move , theſe, as well as others, are 
prowling after ſuſtenance ; and when wt ariſeth, and the lion 
getteth bymfelf away to his den, both the black cat and the jackall 
have been often found gnawing ſuch carcaſes, as the lion is ſup- 
poſed. to have fed upon the night before. This and the promil- 
cuous noiſe, which I have heard the jachall particularly make with 
the lion, are the only circumſtances which I am acquainted with in 
favour of this opinion. However, this feeding together, and inter- 
courſe betwixt the zacka/l and the black cat, at theſe ſeaſons, more 
than what has been obſerved betwixt any other two of the leſſer 
wild beaſts, may further confirm the conjecture of Bochart, that 
the latter might be the falim; eſpecially as ie daiwin, a name 
of the ſame ſound in the Arabic, denotes ſuch a creature. 
It may be obſerved of the porcupine, that of the many which I 
have ſeen in Africa, I never knew any of them, though very much 
provoked, that could dart their quills. Their uſual method of de- 
tence is, to recline themſelves on one fide, and, upon the enemy's 
near approach, to riſe up quickly, and gore him with the erected 


prickles upon the other. The fleſh of this animal, when fat and 


h | young, is very well taſted, and in great eſteem. The near analogy 


The jird and 
jerbòa. 


alſo betwixt 4unfood, the Arabic name of the hedge-kog, (which is here 
bat prog and the Hebrew Ip kephide, (1. xxxiv. I 1, &c.) ſhould 

uce us to take it for that quadruped, according to the LxX ix. 
rather than for the Bittern, as we tranſlate it. 5 

The jird 7, and the jerbia or yerbòa, are two. little harmleſs 
animals, which burrow in the ground. They chiefly frequent 
the Sahara, though I have often ſeen the latter in the plains of 
Marran. Each of them is of the bigneſs of a rat, having their 


. bellies white, but the reſt of their bodies of a forrel colour. Ihe 


ears likewiſe of them both are round and hollow; in ſame long, 
in others ſhort ; agreeing with the rabbit in the order of their fore- 
teeth, and in the hriſtles of their chops ; though they differ in 
othar reſpacts, For the head of the ird is ſomewhat pointed, and 


s Vid. Charl, Exercit. p. 23. 

© Pfajm civ. 20, 21, and 22. 

7 Bochart ¶ Hierex. I. ii, p. 249.) renders it the great mouſe. 
| : covered 


e OF THE JEBRBO4, :::- 254 
covered all over with fur; whereas the noſtrils of the jerboa are flat _ 
and naked, lying nearly in the ſame plain with the mouth; wherein 
alſo it differs from thoſe which have been brought from Aleppo, 
and are deſcribed by Mr. Haym*.. All the legs of the d are 
nearly of the ſame length, with each of them five toes; whereas . _ 
the fore-feet of the Barbary jerboa are very ſhort, and armed only 
with three. The hinder-feet are nearly of the ſame length with | 
the body, with each of them four toes, beſides two fpurs, as we 
may call the little ones that are placed more than an inch above 
them. The tail of the ;:rd, though a. little ſhorter than in the 
common rat, yet is better cloathed : whilſt that of the ferboa is as 
long as its body, of a yellowiſh colour, with a black tuft near or 
upon the extremity. They are both good to eat; and the latter, 
notwithſtanding the great diſproportion betwixt the fore and hinder 
ſect, runs or rather jumps along with extraordinary ſwiftneſs; the 
tail, which it carries for the moſt part ere&, or occaſionally re- 
clined, contributing all the while to the regularity of its motion. | 

The jerboa has been taken by ſome authors for the [jaw] ſaphan" Thrjerbdn, wer 
of the Scriptures, though the places, where I have ſeen "kd barrow; ee, 
have never been among the rocks; but either in a ſtiff loamy earth + 
or elſe, where their haunts uſually are, in the looſe ſand of the Sahara: 
eſpecially where it is ſupported by the ſpreading roots of Partum, 
ſpurge=lawrel, or other the like plants. Agreeably to this method of 
their burrowing in the ground, under the roots of plants, ſome Qrenair 
medals exhibit little animals of this kind, under an umbellated plant, 
ſuppoſed to be the ſpbium. 85 ee eee 
That remarkable diſproportion betwixt the fore and the hinder legs 
of the jerboa or dime (though I never ſaw them run, but only ſtand or 
reſt themſelves upon the latter) may induce us to take it for one of 
the dirodes or two-footed t or rats, Which Herodotus and other 
authors deſcribe as the inhabitants of theſe countries; particularly ( 
Lin) of the province of Silphium. „ Ve 
Beſides the animals abovementioned, Barbary produces the bear (or 014r animate 
dabh3, according to their appellation,) the ape or ſheddy; the ichneu- of this country. | 
Vid. Nic, Heym. Teſoro Britannico, vol. I. | 
9 Vc [ ii caps 3 8 
The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and ſo are the ſtony rocks far the I ſa- 
phannim iD] conies, 1 civ. 48. The conies [CYADW ſaphannim] are but 
a feeble folk, yet make they their houſes in the rocks, Prov. xxx. 26. | 5 


* Herod, Melp. & 192. Theoph. apud Alian. Hiſt, Anim. I. xv, cap. 26. Pbotius, ibid. 


Ariſt. De murib. apt. 1 : „ ce Fae 
Dab. Urſur, . +49 Dabibaenim Arabics eſt piloſam habere faciem, unde 
Dab ſaciei pili & villi, &. Boch. Hieroz. l. ili. cap. 9. 
. . A a | 2} mon 
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W 5 of THE Selbe QUADRUPEDS. 


. | 1 _ pronoy, tezerdea; gs f or thaleb A; tie cr oH be 
wehe or. fert el beilt. The mole likewiſe, the Fabbit, the bare, and 


The wild boat the wild boar, 507 8 y Where in great numbers. The laſt of theſe, 
in Ecclus xii. 19. the onager or 


2 s the copay al d of the Yor (1 
| ould aſs. is.d +7 to be ſuch,) has ſometimes been known to defend 
itſelf with ſo much bravery, that the victory has inclined to neither 


| fide; the carcaſes of them both PE, been found Tying one "7 the 
other, torn and mar ee N Gs. . 
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Ve tortoiſe. AMONG the ovirAkOuS QUADRUPEDsS, we are to place the 
land and water tortoiſe ;. the latter of which has a flatter body; though 
neither of them are peculiar to B y. The former, which hides 
Himſelf during the winter months, is vey palatable food; but the latter 
The chamæ · is very unwholeſome. The taitah 4, or boutah, as they call the chame- 


lea. wh may be diſcovered, by a 1 eye, upon every hedge. The tongue 
is four inches lon 450. in like to a ſmall peſtle; which it darts 


flies, and i 2 with a Apries ſwiftneſs; and retains them 
We ards, by A glutinous matter, that is/excreted from the tip of it. 
Th . Moors and Habt, after they have dried the ſkin, fu pend it 
their boſoms to prevent the influence of an evil eye. The ok 
— differs little in name from the 7x69 leraa, which in Lev. xi. 3. i 
rendered the [izard; and therefore the chameleon, a ſpecies indeed of 
= lizarg, might, with more Fniegz he ſubſtituted for it. 
f ., waral. The warral, or guaral, according to Leos, is ſometimes thirty 
TE | being uſually of arent? reddiſh colour, with darkiſh 
ſpots. Yanſleb* is ſo weak a philoſopher, as very ſeriouſly to affirm, 
5 the warral i 18 i from che N 80 of the coco 
1 e 
AN b. The I 440 or dab, another us uber iotice' + Bikewiſe by 
3 | | Tv, agrees nearly in ſhape and in the hard-pointed am or ſcales 
of the tall, with the caudiverbera, as it is re reſented in Oger ® and 
. Yohnſton. Tab [5%]* therefore, a word of the ſame ſound in the He- 
r, Lev. xi. 29. is tranſlated erroneouſly, as we TEN e the 
rk inſtead N , ne . 
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or THE SERPENTINE KIND. | 179 
| The aer moumeub is as frequent in the highways and hedges, as the, THe zermou- = 


common green lizard. It is a mighty lender, elegant animal, with a 
long taper tail, of a lght-brown. colour, all over beautifully ſtriated 
with yellow ſtreaks. 165 hoes 
The int or ſcincus frequently hides itſelf under flat ſtones, or elſe 25, nk, . 
in the holes of old walls and ruins, In the like ſituation (Hough they ſeincus. | 
often come into our houſes, and crawl over our beds) we find the 
nije-daimah, or beoka-ſhaſh, which is of a In colour, ſeven The nei · lar 
or eight inches long, with a flat head and body, and with the tail a-. 
like the dab's. I have often obſerved, that the booka-/haſh would beat 
with its tail, the walls, floors, or cieling, which it reſted upon: a cir- 
cumſtance that may induce us to take this for the ſmaller, and the 
dab for the 2 caudiverbera or uromaſtix*. The warral allo, in - uromaſtix, 
running upon N e ound; uſes the like action; whilſt the asg 
at 


gravely 9 perſon who is touched "7 one of theſe _ „„ 
will bene d and unfruitful. _ . 
WES Se 
Mile ſerpentine lind. 


NOT to mention . 
the moſt remarkable ſpecies of the SERPENTINE KIND is the thaibanne, 
which might well be taken for Lucan's .Thebarws. ophites, provided 
Thebanus was an appellative, and not the proper 'name'of the ſerpent. 
I have been informed, that ſome of them are three or four yards long; 
and as it is by far the largeſt ſerpent in Barbary, it will ſo far anſwer 
to the hamorrhous, to which Lucan has given the epithet of ingens; 
the many others, which he deſcribes, being probably much ſmaller, 
and of the viper-ſize. I have ſeen purſes — 5 of the ſkin of the that- 
banne, which were more than four inches wide. 

The zurreike, a of the Sahara, is uſually about fifteen 75, aurreike, 
inches long. It is of a {lender body, and, being remarkable, as the er jaculus. 
name (from js; aurab, jaculari) inſinuates, darting itſelf along 
with great ſwiftileſs, may perhaps be one of Lucan's jaculi volucres . 

But the moſt common as well as malignant of this rite, is the lffah, The leffabs, as 
which, like our viper. or adder, is of a._lels uniform turn of body than dipſas, 
the zurreike, and rarely exceeds a footiin "Jength. It.is not always of 
the ſame colour: but varies aliefteaccording+tothe quality of the earth, 
ſand, or rocks, where it is found“. e very well 


Vid. note g. 1300 | 
has: been uben notice of by 


This 8 e in Y e * 
Pliny; Hugatum oft, ſays he, 1. viii. c. 28. /erpentes ink ds colores t terre habere, qua 


AIR . 
i As 2 | both 
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Mo _. _ . OF THE 'SERPENTINE KIN'DS, © 

| both to the name and to the quality of the {fab ; which is ſo called 
, Oe WAR HH OE PR ap 
The antipathy © The Arabs report, that there is the ſame antipathy betwixt the fe. 
betwixt it and fah and the taitah, which was long ago aſſigned! to the chameleon 
* and the viper; and that a little drop of clammy juice, which the 7a;- 
tab lets fall upon the ab, will throw it into ſuch violent convulſions, 

as are attended with immediate deaa ng. 
The ſpecies of Theſe, after the moſt diligent ſearch and inquiry, are the only ſpecies 
the ſerpent- of the viper kind that I am acquainted with: and I am perſuaded, 
gg that the northern parts of Africa do not produce above five or fix diſ- 
tinct ſpecies among the many that are deſcribed by Lucam and N;- 
cander. For it may be obſerved, in the firſt place, that the /eytale, fo 
The ſeytate, Called from ox9]a>1, baculus, which was alſo the /ſow or blind worm, 
tbe flow or tlie fame with the cæcilia or ruin, was, in all probability, (from the 
blind worm. uniform ſhape of body, the head and the tail being nearly of the like 
| thickneſs) no other than the amphi/bena. The cenabris alſo, from 
xiyxe@>, its millet-like ſpots, and from being of a larger ſize, accord- 
ing to Nicander, was not different from the Thebanus ophites; which, 
from the name, ſhould be ſpotted like the granite or ſerpentine mar- 
ble. Yet ſtill, theſe ſpots are no diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics ; inaſ- 


vid. lian. Hit. Animal. I. iv. cap. 33 | Philen: D, propr, anim, in Cham- 
leonte. Scalig. ad Gardanum De ſubtilit, apud Gen. ut ſupra, | 5 7 


1 Hic quæ prima caput movit de pulvere tabes, 
Aida ſomniferam tumida cervice levavit, ; &c. 
At non ſtare ſuum miſeris paſſura cruorem | 
Squamiferos ingens Hæmorrbois explicat orbes. 
Natus & ambiguæ coleret qui Syrtidos arva 10 
 Cherſyaros, 9 5 via fumante Chehari; 9 46) 
| Et ſemper recto lapſurus limite Cenebri : 1/ 
Pluribus ille notis variatam pingitur alvum, . 
Qua m parvis tinctus maculis Thebanus Ophitesz, © | 
Concolor exuſtis atque indiſcretus arenis 3 
Ammodyes; ſpinaque vagi torquente Cera/te ; : + 
Et Scytale ſparſis etiam nunc ſola pruinis | 
| - -Exuvias poſitura ſuas ;, & torrida Dipſas; n 
Et gravis in geminum ſurgens caput Amphiſtonaz __ 
Et natrix violator aque, Saculque yolucres; oP 
5 Et contentus iter cauda ſulcare Paras 
Oraque diſtendens avidus ſpumantia Prefer z ' 


. Oſſaque diſſolvens cum corpore tabificus Seps. 
| . .. - Sibilaque effundens cunctas terrentia peſtess, COOL Ew 
Ante venena nocens, late ſibi ſubmovet omne e | 
13 * + $53 3 ”" ; ; i, 3 ny 4 f 4 f 
„„ ae kin vacun regt Net arena ©, 1) 
K* 79 981 898 8 95 0 | ; «4 + & Li . e 25 5 4 : Tuc. Bell, eit. J. ix. 5 
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much as they may be attributed, more or eg, to ll or to the 
part of the ſerpentine-kind.'. A ret 44 


ſynonyms rather. AÆAlian ¶ Hiſt. Anim, |. x. c. 3.) reckons them to 
be ſixteen. Plures, di ver ſægus ſunt aſpi dum ſpecies (ſays Solinus, c. xxvii.) 


verum diſparis effettus ad nocendum : 2 (fromdalaw) fits mnterficit ; 
hypnale 4 — uvo;) quod ſomno necat. Io which we may add the prefter 
and /eps ; the bite of the former due attended with a fever, as a de- 


With regard alſo to the aſpis, alas: had; A great variety of 7 ggg = 


rivative from ibo; the bite of the latter, being attended with a cor--— 


ruption of the while maſs of blood, (the fame poiſon. workin 15 diffe- 


rently, according to the habit of body in the wounded perſon; )/ a8 a 
it W bone | 


derivative from ir. As to the name itſelf of aſpts, 


been generical, from coiling itſelf up like a ſbield; dc ſcuflum 8 1 eb 
tur, en quod ad caput tegendum religus corpore pro ſcuto utitur: 80 that 


0 T a6 % 
* \ } 
4 * * 


all the properties and characteriſtics abovementioned, may be well at- 
tributed to one and the ſame animal. Conſequently the aſþzs, the 


dipſas, the uphale, the preſter, and ſeps, might be only one Ingle e e 


of viper, under theſe different appellations. 


The natrex, in like manner, (which is alſo the coluber and anguts 50 The natrix, 
was probably the fame with the chelydris or chelydrus, from its ſtinking coluber, &. 


quality, implied in the expreſſion via fumente, or from living and de- 


poſiting its eggs in dunghils: the viper-xind, on the contrary, being all 


of them ſweet, and, in ſmell, altogether inoffenſive. The ſame might 


alſo be the cherfjdros (vi 4. O. et bug) from frequenting both the land 


and water; contrary to 
ſtantly upon land. The pareas too, ( rag maguay peigus i ven, tho 
the whole genus can, upon occaſion, enlarge their jaws) from being ſa- 
cred to Æſculapius, ſhould be no other than the anguis or natrix; The 
natrix therefore, the coluber, anguis chelydris'or c ag , together Tn 
the cher hydros and pareat, were likewiſe one and the ſame creature. 


e cuſtom of the viper kind, which lives con- 


The ammodytes, from its bright ſandy colour, anſwers exactly to the The ammo- 
ceraſtes, which is deſcribed to be concolor exuſtis' arents : though! it is dytes, — 


particular enough, that no notice is taken of the horns (rd xigdſa) by 
| Lucan, from whence it received its very name. And this circum- 
ſtance may give us room to ſuſpect, that the poet had a greater regard 
to apply, at all adventure, ſuch a ſet of vague indiſcriminating phraſes, 
as would beſt ſuit his ly, and be applicable to the whole genus, 


than to aſſign to each ſpecies, like an accurate naturaliſt, its real and 


ſpecific nr and c iſtics. And further, Nicander, in giving 
| horns indiſcriminately to the 316, echts, ceraftes, and mm ſeems 


to make them one x the ſame ſerpent, notwithſtanding ſome ſmall ab 


and * * and — differences in their Vale 
| | either 


pF f 5 f 
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Neither can any 1 u ſpecific diſtinction or characteriſtic be dran 
from what that au too often * 8 vu. N and 
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ana e Lare a. en 
* - witha black bill, red iris, yellow ſhort feet, the A aſh or 
. fordid- RS ps ney ind eee m Ng Wo 
ke h % the dyfert, is fomewh | 
The red legged graa arab, or \crow is at hi 
_— and from the = of the feet and bill, 2 7 — 
N 22 the title Foie nn or ble n curacias or nn. 
Ne emlorly. 15 Tbbe gh. or r n i is wildrge a5 the e 8 aig: all 329 
of a milk white colour, except the bill and the legs, wich are of 
a ſine red. It generally leeds, after cattle, an the meadows, which 
makes the fleſh of it unſavo „ \Iepolembles 
e na} — 
The boo onk. The bo- ont, ab n bittern Au eee 
ten che /aptw/ng. The neck, the breaſt, and the belly/ace of a. 
light yellow ; but the hack and the upper part of the wings 
« jett black. The tail is ſhort; E e e „ a 
fireaked either with white, or with a light yellow. Ts bal aich b 
three inches long, is green, in faſhion like to the /tor's;' and the legs, 
which are ſhort and ſlender, are of the ſame colour. In walking 
g for food, it throws out its neck to the length of ſeven 
or Ar inches from whence the deere ge ig the father 


e the neck,/or the lang neck. 
The buroneou. The dure, one of che leger Prizes of the: harmed owl, is 
ua act ee rags 3 | 


The karabur- 
-NO, * 


ſpotted like the Norwegian. It 
graab el Sahara ;\. and when. it appears to the no 


towns and villages;! it is fancied to tend ſome direful infettious 

2h diſtemper. Wuhilſt the rag e 9g ſeveral of 
| theſe birds were ſeen to hover about and pitch upon the houſes, 
particularly where the inhabitants were infected; dravm thithen, no 

Wit "bythe ious fmell : ban a deen as the diſtemper was 


der they | =; retired jet © Ok: wal 
The 3 — tons loeftrrs, as that word lodvramonly | 
5" "MM preted, — ? his 
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OF THE MORE: CURIQUS--BIRDS. 


| Comment upon Mic, i. 8. is nearly allied in name to the burouray,  * 
though we cannot here draw any. conſequence from it; in as much 
as the yarourou was : not a bird, but a quadruped, viz, the jackally 


as tanin, the original word, which we render a is there ines” | 


pages Vid. not. 2. p. 174. 


The /haga-rag is of the bigne — and ſhape of a jay, though with The erer | 


a ſmaller bill, and ſhorter legs. 1 he back is browniſh ; the head, 


neck, and belly of a light green; and upon the wings and tail there E 


are ſeveral ſpots or ringlets of a deep blue. It makes a ſqualling 


' noiſe, and builds in the banks of the belli, Bookerak, and other 
_ rivers. Shagarag, hy a ſmall tranſmutation of letters, is the fame 
name with ore, or ſhakarak of the Arabian authors; and 


with the py /barakrak of the Talmudiſis; ; fo called from 


ſbaral, to Fu It was, probably, in conformity to this qua ity, W 48 
4 has interpreted ſharakrak, the merops or bee-eater.,; a. LIENS 
bird very common all over Barbary, and the Levant ; which flies f 2 5 


that  Buxtor 


flocks, and, in the heat of the day, makes a 1 7 noiſe, 5 
not ſo ſhrill as. the /bagarag... Jonathan, * riac verſian, Ivy 
7. almudiſis, explain Bn. racham, Lev. xi. 8. or Mar racbamal, 


Dex Mite; Wh by, ſherakrab, or lt wee, in rs ro 12 Yo 


being more regarded, or ſuppoſed perhaps. to be 


by Munſter and Deogdatus, than the original word ET 8 


. them to tranſlate it pica, re mag, or rather the ay, 
nity, both in voice and 


with which our ſhaga-rag' has no ſmall 
plumage. I ſhall, in another place, take notice of the 


which was ſo little known to the Jeww/b writers, that the learn d 


Bochart, (Heros. I. ii. c. 25. aſter ac nowledging this own * 
rance of it, complains likewi e of theirs, in this in genious and Faſt 


remark: Avem illam, viz. rachamah, ſays he, 4 — 29 0g | 


viri, tam imperiti rerum Nature, quam perati vocem inter pretes. 


The houbaara, or houbaary 1, is of the ſize of a cqpon, but 8 ak Gs | 
longer body, It feeds upon ſhrubs. and inſects, like the Fa eben, 
2 8 


Sahara ;. and frequents, in like manner, the de/ert 3 for whic 
perhaps, in the Araluan verſion [chr] (or the cu, as we fender it) 


yanſouph, 4-48 XXIV. 14, is interpreted the houbary. This Joop 5 


of a light dun or yellowiſh colour, marked all over 8 little brown 


taches ; whilſt the larger feathers of the wing are black, with cach 
os feathers. of the neck 
are whitiſh, with black ſtreaks ; but are chiefly. remarkable for their 
length, and for being erected, as in the rx and dun- cock, 
whenever it is attacked or provoked. The bill is flat like the 2 255 


of them a white ſpot near the middle. 


ling's, nearly a an . half longs dl * . * in - 
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5 I OF THE MORE- evkrious BIRDS! 
tions © nd in the want of the hinder toe, with the Bugſtard s. The gall and 
| | : the contents of the ſtomach, are in great eſteem for ſore eyes, and 


| have therefore been ſometirnes ſold at a great price. Nothing ſurely 
can be more entertaining tian the fight of the houbaara when it is 


. ny by the hawk, and to obſerve the great variety of flights and 


atagems which it is obliged” to uſe in order to eſcape. The Ara. 


bran Wen 5 add, that upon theſe occaſions it endeavours to ſquirt 
its dung into'the hawk's eyes, in order to blind them: but it may 


and Bochart likewiſe miſinterpret boobaara," in calling it the Buuſtard: 


toes, wich the bool dara, but differs in n being at leaſt of twice the 
— bigneſs.” | 


„ wh. ans alſo the hindef toe. There are two Hpecies of it; the ſmaller 
being of the ſize of an ordinary Prullet, whereas the larger is near 
as big as the hooboara, and differs alſo from the leſſer in having a 
whey head, with a tuft of dark blue feathers immediately below it. 
The belly of them both is white, the back and the wings are of a 
buff colour; ip tted with brown; the tail is lighter, and marked all 
along lack tranſverſe Areaks. The beak and the legs are 
12 than in birds of the partridge kind. Nhaad e, which de- 


notes thander, in the language of this country, is ſuppoſed to be a 


name that has been giyen to e ice 7 noiſe that it makes in 
ſpringing from the Sa 57, the other name, very na- 
turally expreſſes te being of the airs when it 18 e —_ the 


. 


| win | 

LO The kitawiah, © The kitawiab,” or African Jagopus (a we "ti call it) i is another 
ns bird of the gregarious and granivorous kind, with ſhort feathered 

3 feet, which likewiſe wants the hinder toe. It frequents the moſt 

5 barren, as the aad does the more fertile parts of theſe countries; 
and is, in ſize and habit of body, like the ove.” The back, or upper 

by | part of it, is of à livid colour, with dark ſpots ; the ny is blackiſh ; 
and, upon the throat, there is the. figure of a creſcent, of 'a beautiful 

yellow. Each feather in the tail is tipped with- a white ſpot, whilſt 


that in the middle is long and pointed, as in the merops. The 


= 135 F 
e JJ Ea nnd wil be ach 


A tranſlated paſſer on) Gai, i all tom e a. 
e n 6 0 A N een 1 


drop it rather, as the /irunt-bi#d is known to do, out of fear. Gelins 


which agrees indeed in colour, in habit of body, and number of 


The rhand, ' The rhaad'or af: -faf, which i is 4 granivorous and} gregarious 5 bled, 4 
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OF THE MORE CURIOUS BIRDS. 185 
the breaſt, and white in the legs; wherewith it agrees further, in 
being not only of an — taſte, but of an eaſy digeſtion. 

The Barbary partriage is the fame with the greater or red-legged Partridge, 
ſpecies, that is already known and deſcribed by Mr. Ray: and „ 
— the quail, hich is common to moſt countries, there is ane 
here of a lighter colour, that wants the hinder toe. Both of them : 

are birds 'of paſſage; as is likewiſe the wwodcock,* which makes its 
firſt appearance in October, and continues till the March following, | 

as in Europe. The Africans call the latter i rome w_ e 

I ſuppoſe; of its head) the afs of the partridges. ; 
HBeſides ſuch of the web-facted water fowl as are common in | 
Jand, J have ſeen ſeveral other ſpecres, beautifully Aitinguiſtied- by , 
their differently figured bills and plumage, which it would be too 
tedious to enumerate. They are all of chem called by the general 
name of rat; which word Golius and others have made to denote 
ſome particular ſpecies only of the duck-king, contrary to the re. 
ceived acceptation of it in this country, for the fanih in eneral. 

Among the /effer: birds we may place a ſpectes of thru hind, The Th green 
not inferior to the American birds in the richneſs of its plainage, 

The head, neck, and back are of a fine light green, the wings of 
a lark colour, the breaſt white and ſpotted. like the thruſh's,” the 
uropygium, or rump, of an elegant yellow, and the extremity-of the 
feathers upon the tail and wings were tipped with the like colour. 
If we except the feet, which are ſhorter and ſtronger, it agrees, 
in the faſhion of the bill, and in the whole habit of body, wit the 
thruſh. This bird is not very common, and —_ Few in- {gun 

mmer months, when figs are in ſeaſon. 

To the little: thick billed birds, we may ade the ahh The Capſa 
which is as big as the common ou arrow; and as often ſeen parow- 
upon the houſes in the date villages, to the weſtward of the Lake of 
Marks, as the common ſparrow is in other places. It is all over of 
a lark colour, excepting the breaſt, which is ſomewhat lighter, and 
ſhines like the pigeon s. This bird has an exceedingly ſweet and 
melodious note, much preferable to that of the Canary bird, or 
nightingale. Several attempts have been made to bring it to Kar 
dan, and other places to the northward ; but it was always found 
to be of fo delicate and peculiar a nature, that it immediately lan- 
guiſhed and pined away upon changing the dn en | 
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GE Gi five den e 
Of the inſecti; particularly the hcuft. on 


INSE cTS, and voLATILEsS under that denamination, are more 
numerous than curious. Butterfires, adderbults, beetles, &c. are in 
ſuch a variety of ſhapes, and luxuriancy of colours, that it would 
be too tedious to enumerate them all. \ GTENS or two of each 


: ſort may be ſufficient. 
The la The moſt curious ſpecies of the butterfly kind, is near four inches 


buttery. from one tip of the wing to the other, being all over very beauti- 
iully ſtreaked with murrey and yellow. Yet the edges of the lower 
wings are to be ag which being indented, and ending in a 
narrow ſtrip or lappet of an inch long, are very elegantly bordered 

with yellow: Near the tail there is a ſpot of a carnation colour. 
The libells, The rareſt ſcies of the libellæ or bolts, is one of three inches 
and a half long, broad tailed, of a ruſty colour, with bright ſpotted 
wings. There is another of the ſame ſize, but of a more cylin- 
drical body, differing little in colour from the common locuſt. 


The unicorn The leaſt frequent of the beetle kind, is a ſpecies with one horn, 
beetle. cf the colour and fize of a cheſnut. The head is notched round, or 


indented, and the feet are broad like thoſe of the gry/lo-talpa's. The 
leſſer ng/icornes are every where met with, as alſo a very of age 


beetles. 
The cicade, In the hotter months of the ſummer, aecilly from mid-day | 
rg. to the middle of the afternoon, the cicada, rirj iy, or graſoopper; a8 
we falſly tranſlate it, is perpetually ſtunning our cars with its 1 
exceſſively ſhrill and u | noiſe, It is in this reſpect the mo 
troubleſome and impertinent of inſets, perching upon a twig, ali 
. ſometimes two or three hours without thereby lf 
bing the ſtudies, or the ſhort Ko rs is aur M- 


dulged, in theſe hot climates, at thoſe hours. The rir]Ly# of the 
Greeks muſt have had a quite different voice, more foft Bey! and 


melodious ; otherwiſe the jine orators of Homer *, who are compared 
to it can * looked upon no better than ſo many loud, W 


Fe, refllyuren 3 dil 8 UA 
Aivderw iÞrgoptroty Jr Argiotorar iGo, | 
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To that ſpecies of hocufts, which are called mantes by the naturaliſts, 7% mantes. 
I am to add one of three inches long, of a brown colour, with the 
fore legs armed with ſtrong horny claws. There is another of the 
ſame ho of the cucullated kind, -which hath the upper wings 
ſtreaked with a light green, and the membranaceous ones fingly - 
chequered with fleſh, brown, and ſcarlet colours: beſides a third 
ſpecies, of two inches long, with elegant green wings. But the chief 
characteriſtics of the latter, are two antenne, which project, like a 
couple of feathers, from the forehead. e eee 
1 never obſerved the nantes to be gregarious; but the /ocuſts, The locuſts. 
properly ſo called, which are ſo frequently mentioned by ſacred as 
well as prophane writers, are ſometimes fo beyond expreſſion. 
Thoſe which I ſaw, ann. 1724 and 1725, were much bigger than 
our common graſboppers, and had brown ſpotted wings, with leg 
and bodies of a bright yellow. Their firſt appearance was towards 
the latter end of March, the wind having been for ſome time from 
the ſouth: In the middle of April their numbers were fo vaſtly 
increaſed, that in the heat of the day, they formed themſelves into 
large and numerous ſwarms, flew in the air like a ſucceſſion. of 
clouds; and, as the prophet Joel (ii. 10.) expreſſes it, they darkened | 
the ſun. When hg wind blew briſkly,” ſo that theſe ſwarms: were MY 
crowded by atl kthrown one another, we had a livel 
idea of that compat ifi the P/a/m/?, ¶ Pſ cix. 23.) of being roſes 
up and down as the loacuſi In the month of May, when the oyaries 
of thoſe inſects were ' ripe and turgid, each of theſe ſwarms began 
gradually to W and retired into the Merrijiab, and other ad- 
jacent plains, where they depoſited their eggs. Theſe were no 
ſooner hatched, in June, than each of the broods collected itſelllf 
into a compact body, of a furlong or more in ſquare; and march- | 
ing afterwards directly forward towards the ſea, they let nothing 
eſcape them; eating up every thing that was green and juicy; not 
only the lefler kinds of vegetables, but the vine likewiſe, the fig-tree, 
the pomegranate, the palm, and the apple-tree ; even all the trees of ' 
the field, Joel i. 12. In doing which, they kept their ranks,” like men 
| of war; climbing over, as they advanced, every tree or wall that 
was in their way; nay, they entered into our very houſes: and bed- 
chambers, like jo many thieves. The inhabitants, to ſtop their pro- 
greſs, made a variety of pits and trenches, all over their fields and - 
dens, which they filled with water ; or elſe they heaped up therein 
Feath, ſtubble, and ſuch like combuſtible matter, which were ſe- 
verally ſet on fire upon the approach of the locus. But this was all 
to no purpoſe ; for the trenc _— were quickly filled up, and the fires 
| | 9 - extin- 


% : 
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extinguiſhed by infinite fwarms ſucceeding one another; whilſt the 
front was regardleſs of danger, and the rear preſſed on ſo cloſe, that 
a retreat was altogether impoſſible. A day or two after one of theſe 
broods was in motion, others were already hatched to march and 
glean after them, gnawing off the very bark, and the young branches 
of ſuch trees, as had before eſcaped with the loſs only of their fruit 
and foliage. So juſtly have they been compared by the prophet 
Joel, ii. 3. to 4 great army; who further obſerves, that be land is as 
the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a deſolate wilderneſs, 
Having lived near a month in this manner, (like a popic5 oper ZiOog *, 
or ſword with ten thouſand edges, to which they have been compared) 
upon the ruin and deſtruction of every vegetable ſubſtance that came 
in their way, they arrived at their full growth, and threw off their 
ympbacſtate, by caſting their outward ſkin. To prepare themſelves 
| fo this change, they clung by their hinder feet to ſome buſh, 
twig, or corner of a ſtone ; and immediately, by uſing an undu- 
lating motion, their heads would firſt break out, and then the reſt 
of their bodies. The whole transformation was performed in ſeven 
or eight minutes; after which they lay for a ſmall time in a torpid 
and ſeemingly in a languithing condition; but as ſoon as the ſun and 
the air had hardened their wings, by drying up the moiſture that 
remained upon them, after caſting their n they reaſſumed 
their former voracity, with an addition both of ſtrength and agility. 
Vet they continued not long in this ſtate, before they were entirely 
diſperſed, as their parents were before, after they had laid their 
eggs; and as the direction of the marches and flights of them both 
Was always to the northward, and not having ſtrength, as they have 
ſometimes had, to reach the oppolite ſhores of /taly, France, or 
Spain, it is probable they perithed in the ſea: a grave, which, ac- 
cording to theſe people, they have in common with other "winged 
creatures. The voc, I conjecture; was the noi ſome beaſt, or the per- 
nicious deſirufiive animal, as the original words may be interpreted, 
which, with the ſteord, the famine, and the peſtilence, made the 
Jour | ſore judgments that were threatened «againſt Feruſalem, Ez. xiv. 
21. The Jus were allowed to eat them ; and indeed, when 
ſprinkled with falt, and fried, they are not unlike, in taſte, to our 
n- Water cray-/i/h. The Acridophagi *, no doubt, were fond of 
eating them; inſomuch as they received their name from thence. 


Piſidas apud Boch. Hieroz. par. ii. p. 441. ))) nt ett find - 
* Agatharcides deſcribes theſe people to be Beaxurica rw Aorwav, N 3 rer 
dien, pihans d Aga. | | a | 3 3 

Ee | Ludol- 
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Ludolphus:3 ow endeavoured to prove, that the rk bee 1 
or aer as we render the word) which the Mraelites fed upon in 
the wilderneſs (, were a ſpecies only of Jorufts. The fame . 
is embraced by the learned Bu/bop of | Clogber, (Ghronol. 
who urges, in defence of it, Y/ifd. xvi./ 3. where the e of 

Iraelites, (or the things that were ſent, rd trarisa HH,) there ho 
poſed to be referred to, is ſaid to have had eld D, an ugly odious 

or diſagreeable /ight or appearance: an expreſſion, ſays he, by no 
means applicable to the guar, which is à beautiful bird, but very 
much ſo to a locuſt. But, not to diſpute whether any of God's 
creatures can be properly called ugly, the ugly /ight there recorded 
refers to. the frogs, 5 ice, Cc. that were ſent; among the Egyptians; 
as will appear by comparing the different caſes and afflictions of the 

Egyptians and Iſtuelites, which are all along deſcribed, in contraſt 
with each other, throughout the context: they eſpecially who are 
ſpoken of V. 3. being no other than the Egyptians. Moreover, the 
quails (ogoyonirga, or land rails, birds of the fineſt taſte) are particu- 
larly mentioned, ver. 2. to have been their food; and al chap. 

ver. 12, where quails ( (oglvyopyrea) are ſaid to have come up unto them 

from the" ſea" for their contentment, or comfort. And ides, the 

H. Pſalmiſt, in deſcribing this particular food of the Traelites (or 

the /hellowim) by calling them (feathered fowls (Which the locuſts z 
certainly are not, having only membranaceous wings) entirely con- "i 
futes all ſuppoſitions of this kind; as indeed the admitting of them + OE 
would-be to confound all Scripture names; it would be to make | a 
arbah (as the locuſts are always called) and /hellowins, ( names un- . 

doubtedly very different) to be one and the ſame. 

Neither has any authority been hitherto produced hg 20 

augibis, according to the Greek appellation, for the fruit of the aud; 0 
hocuſt tree, or the "tops of plants s; the name itſelf being rather de- nog f 

_ rived from the deſire or 3 which this inſec? has, in particular, 
of PAO n ſuch 125 Ur N this mo bands vy 3 


* 


; Viz, i in ng E Simi. p. 165 80. 1 TS, B91 N 
4 Exod. x. 13. Numb. xi. 33 
In hanc, ſententiam (le. quod An erant Nr! Wau vel . even ia 
due, five axgiouala, i. e. atborum vel herbarum ſummitates) ropenderunt 
1 Lid. Euthym, Theophyb. e. Vid. Pol. Synop. in Ma. iii. 4. 8 och, Kee ierox. 
iv. cap. 7. | 1 
1 Axęle b T0 Fey 1 asexdo. 5 16 ola M Tüte . | 
Je-rad, the Arabic name for theſe inſects is. derived hoy * ee de- 
traxit: ut folia as FS; 88 dan Oe in voce. 


* 
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but inſets. 
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OF THE SCORPION, AND PHALANGIUM. 
Ariſtotle 7 and other hiſtorrans, are the locuſts I am. now ſpeaking of: 
the LxxII. likewiſe always interpret [Tx arbab, by the lame 
word; conſquently the writers of the New Te amen: may be ſup- 

poſed to have taken it in the fame ſignification. The axeidsg then, 
nh St. fobn- Baptiſt ted upon in the wilderneſs, were properly 

provided they appeared in the Holy Land, during the 
pra bag 2s they did in Barbary, it may be reſumed that Sr. 


entered upon bis miſſiun, and that — LY MAE himſelf unto 


nw, ae. 20. e een 


| 8. E C T. VI. ? 
Of the ſcorpion and phalangium. | 
T HE ACKRAB, or SCORPION, in conſideration of its noxious 


2 may claim the next place after the /ocu/f. Some of the 


ecies. are long and narrow; others are of a rounder ſhape, and 


larger; with ils conſiſting of ſix joints. I never obſerved any 


that had ſeven, according to what has been afferted by ſome an- 
cient authors. Thoſe to the northward. of Mount Atlas are not 
very hurtful ; for the ſting, being only attended with a flight fever, 

plication of a little Venice treacle quickly aſſwages the pain. 


Bar e ſcorpians of Getulia, and moſt other parts of the Sahara, as 


they are generally larger, and of a darker complexion, fo —4 
bb 1 ws tionably malignant, and frequently attended with 
once ſent me a female ſcorpion, which, as it is a vi- 


| At LS had juſt brought forth her young, about twenty 


The boola- 
kaz, or rhax. 


The remedy 


egainſt the - 


„ing of theſe 


anima 1. 


in number, each of to ſcarce ſo large as a grain of 'barley. 

Ot the ſame. virulent nature with the /corpron, is the bite of the 
| beola-haz %a phalangium of the Sabura, the rhax probably which 
Alian (1. iii. c. 136.) obſerves to be an animal of theſe parts. It 
is computed, that twenty or thirty perſons die _ 3 by the 
hurt received from this animal and the /effab.. 

The method of curing the bite or ſting of theſe yenomous crea- 
tures, is either immediately to burn, or to make a deep inciſion 


upon the wounded part, or elſe to cut out the contiguous fleſh. 


Sometimes alſo the patient lies buried all over, excepting. his head, 
in the hot burning ſands, or elſe 0 E aug . = wi * 


BY Hilt, Animal. l. v. eap. 8. 
onftat & ſeptena caudæ internodia 8 a. Plin, L my Ig "2s. "de * | 


be xder 9, & wilwar % axligas Aa wniber . peyider Ob in rho 


xv.” Sirbb. I. xvii. Kai wy ins *r oÞordvaus dp 716. Alia. Hift. Ani m. 
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purpoſe ; in order, no doubt, to obtain the like copious: perfpiras 1 


tion that is excited by dancing in thoſe that are bitten by the /4- 


rantula. But when no great danger is apprehended, then they 


: apply hot aſhes only, or the powder of albenna, with two or three 


thin ſlices of an onion, by way of cataplaſm. I never heard that of - 


olive, which they have always at hand, was ever made uſe of; which, 
being rubbed warm upon the wound, has been lately accounted a 
ſpecific remedy, particularly, againſt the bite of the viper. It was 
one remarkable edicts that were given out by the 
Emp. Claudius in one day, that no other remedy ſhould be uſed in 
the bite of a viper, than the juice of the 'yew-rree or ta xt. 


„ i RST. l 0 BY 
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Of the fiſh. 


THERE are few ſpecies of isn to be met with in theſe ſeas'or 


rivers, but what have been long ago deſcribed by Nondsletius, and [ti 


continue to be taken as well on this as on the other fide of the Me- 


diterranean'; a catalogue of which is placed among the Col t TANEA. 
To theſe we rege 

eel, is common to moſt of thoſe rivers. The barbel has two appen- 
dages on the lower jaw. In the warm fountain at 2 „we tind a 


beautiful little perch, with chequered fins, and a turned- up noſe ;. 40 The perch. 


this is a coarſe fiſh, of no delicate flavour, though we may conſidet 
as a Curioſity, in living ſo far from the ſea, and in being, as far as I could 


be informed, the only fiſh PPE to the many rivulets of theſe in- 


land parts of Africa. The fiſhermen find, ſometimes, in drawing and 


clearing their nets, the penna marina or ſfea-feather ; which, in the The ſea-fea- 
and luminous, as to 


* 


n 


= 2. 


ght-time particularly, is ſo remarkably glow! 
ord light enough to diſcover the quantity and ze of the fiſh that are 
incloſed along with it in the ſame net. I have ſeen, more than once, 


9 Matthiolus, in his. annotations upon Dioſcorides, 1. ii. cap. 79. de arance , 
vouches for the fact, (and acquaints us that he had ſeen it) quod equiden' atteffars 
ſum. The following air, called the tarentel/a, is one of thoſe which the Ap 

are faid to make uſe of on theſe oocalions, &' | oo oo 
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a firm and well-taſted 5arbe}, which, with the 757 barbel. 


dor THECRUSTACBOUSFISH _ 
The polypus. large ſhoals of a ſmall circular, flat Prot, with a thin ſemicircular ridge 


err the walls of Algiers; which was e an: as ſo extraordinary an 
1 appearance, that the Agerines were apprehen 8 


Crufactous Among the fiſn that are called cxus r AcRous, the firſt place is to 


Jp. 
8 of Barbary: whereas /brimps and prawns, a ſmall thin-ſhelled crab, 


Prawns. 


2 fort The echini, or ſea-eggs, are more remarkable for their number than 


u or buccinum, eight or ten inches long: F long narrow pectuncu- 
he 7 arge thin ampulla- 
ceous whilh, the 18th ſpecies of Liſter; with the gend e muricated one, 


| Oyſters, Tunis was formerly all ſupplied with oyſters, from-the haven of Bi- 


- « Nimirum tenuitas aquz non ſufficit eorum reſpirationi,—Atque eadem cauſa eſty 
quod in Ponto, cujus ore crebris fluminum oftiis alluuntur, non ſunt teſtacea, niſi qui- 
buſdain in locis pauca—Etiam in æſtuariis Venetis obſervatur teſtacea interire, quando 


rents, 
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rents conſequent thereupon, which fell into it from the neighbouring 

lake, were ſuppoſed, by making the water too freſh, to have diminiſh- 

ed the breed. The bottoms likewiſe, not only of the ſeveral coaſting 

veſſels of Algrers, but of others that have continued any time in the har- 

bour, were frequently covered with oz/ers; yet no banks of them could 

ever be diſcovered, though they have been carefully ſought after. ' As 

this coaſt likewiſe is no way remarkable for banks of ſand, the cockle 

is a great rarity ; but mcles are every where as common, as they are 7 muſcles, 

large and good; neither are they attended, as thoſe of our iſland fre- 

quently are, with crabs or cancelli. The ſubmarine rocks of theſe 

coaſts,” particularly near Cape Zibeeb and Port Farina, are ſome- 

times very pregnant with another ſpecies of muſcle, of a more deli. 

cious taſte, ow cylindrical ſhape, which is called by ſome natu- mw 

 ralifts, dactylus , 8 being in the ſhape of a finger or date; and 
by others pholus or plulis, from (S lying hid in the rocks. They 
are found of different and intermediate ſizes, from half an inch to two 
or three inches in length; lying very near or within an inch or two of each 
other, with ſometimes a ſmall duct of communication, rarely bigger 
than a briſtle, betwixt them. The cavities they lie in, are as 42. 55 
fitted to them as if they had been caſt in ſo many moulds; which they 

| ſeem likewiſe to have a power of gradually inlarging, according to the 

different periods of their growth. But in what manner this is effect. 
ed, how they are nouriſhed and propagated, with a great many other 
circumſtances relating to their animal economy, remains at preſent 
among the ſecrets of nature. 1 „%%% ay 14 5: OR | 
As the 9/frich will be taken notice of in the natural hiftory of Ara- Africa produ- 
tia Petraa, theſe are all the obſervations which I have to offer, with 7/7 . 
regard to the animals of theſe kingdoms. In the courſe of which, p 

ſome perhaps might expect to be entertained with the deſcription of 1 

ſtrange and wonderful objects, ſuch as Africa has been commonly 

ſuppoſed to produce. But the natural and ordinary courſe of things is 

much the ſame in Barbary as in other places; each ſpecies keeping in- 

violably to itſelf. For if we except the mule and the A (pro- | 

created from animals under the direction of mankind, and therefore Rn, 

not Properly left to themſelves) few, I ſay, if any other inſtances can be | 8 
urged in favour of the old obſervation, THAT AFRICA Is ALWAYS 


PRODUCING SOME NEW MONSTER“. F 
immodicis pluviis paluſtris ſalſedo diluitur. J. Grand. De verit. diluvii, &c. p. 66, | : 1 
C. Langii Mitbod. Teflac. p. 7. in præfat. J 

Dadiylus non a digitorum forma, ſed a Syriaca voce NOD vel 82537 quæ pal- | | | 
mam ejuſque fructum ſignificat. Vid. Hilleri Hieroph © BIA 

4 Aiytlai d rie magna dri as Pig v A, xaver. Ariſt. Hit. Anim. l. viii. | „ 
cap. 28. Ideo (ſc, inopia aquarum ad paucos amnes congregantibus ſe feris) 15 
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' OF THEIR ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


CHAP, III. 98 
Of their arts, habits, cuſtoms, N &c. 


Of the ſlate of learning in Barbary ; wwith the method of teaching their 
| | children. | 


HE liberal arts and ſciences among the-Mahometans continue to 
be, as they have been for many ages, in a low ſtate and con- 
dition. Philoſophy, mathematics, and the knowledge of phyſic and me- 
dicine, which, a few centuries ago, they had almoſt intirely to them- 


| ſelves, are at preſent very little known or ſtudied. The roving and 


Their method 
of education. 


unſettled life of the Arabs, and the perpetual grievances which the 
Moors meet with from the Turks, will not permit either of them to 
enjoy that liberty, quiet, and ſecurity, which have at all times given 
birth and encouragement to learning. As for the Turks, they are ge- 
nerally of ſuch turbulent and reſtleſs diſpoſitions, or elſe engage them- 
ſelves ſo deep in trade and in the improvement of their fortunes, that 
they have no taſte at all for it; being wonderfully aſtoniſhed, as they 
have often told me, how the Chriſtians can take delight, or ſpend ſo 
much time and money in ſuch empty amuſements, as ſtudy and 
ſpeculation. 3 a 1 | 
When the Mpooriſb and Turkiſh boys (for there is little or no edu- 
cation among the Bedoweens) are about fix years old, they are ſent to 
ſchool, where they learn to read, to write, and repeat their //{ons at the 


ſame time. They make no uſe of paper; but each boy writes upon a thin 


off or renewed at pleaſure. Such probably, for the ei children uſe tale 


ſmooth board, ſlightly daubed over with Whiting, which may be wiped 


ſame, was the @waxiduv, the /:7fle board or writing table (as we render 
it, Luke i. 63.) that was called for by Zacharias. After they have 
made ſome oy chap in the Koran, (which is the principal book that is 
taught there) they are initiated, with the like care, in the ſeveral cere- 

monies and devotions of their religion; the maſter receiving from each 
boy, for his trouble and attendance, about a penny a week. When a 


boy has laudably acquitted himſelf in any branch of theſe inſtructions, 


multiformes ibi animalium partus : varie fæminis cujuſque generis mares tut vi aut vo- 
luptate miſcente. Unde etiam vulgare Gracie dictum, SEMPER ALIQUID NOVI 
AFRICAM AFT EBRRE. Pin. l. viii. cap. 16. | 


he 
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he is forthwith decked out in the moſt ſumptuous apparel, and, being 
mounted upon a horſe, richly capariſoned, is conducted through the 
ſtreets, by his ſchoolfellows, with loud acclamations; whilſt, in the 
mean time, his friends and relations are met together to congratulate his 
parents, (omnes omnia bona dicere, &c.) and to load the young ſcholar 
with gifts. After the boys have been thus employed for three or four 
years, they learn ſome trade, or elſe are inrolled in the army; in attend- * 
ing which occupations, there are very few of them who retain what they 
learned in their youth, except the ſanjacktars, i. e. the ſecretaries at war, 
and thoſe who are employed in collecting the tribute. RS | 

If we except the Koran, and ſome enthuſiaſtic comments upon it, Few books read 
| few books are read or inquired. after by thoſe few perſons of riper years, bf dhe Ko- 
who have either time or leifure for ſtudy and contemplation.* At ge 
preſent, all that variety of learning which they formerly either in- 
vented themſelves, or adopted into their own language, may be redu- 
ced to a few ſheets of blundering geography, or to ſome tireſome 
memoirs of the tranſactions of their own times: for ſuch branches of 
hiſtory as are older than the Mabometan æra, are a medley of romance. 
and confuſion. . ee abs 
Upon my arrival at Agiers, I made it my buſineſs to be acquainted Tir ignorance 
with ſuch perſons, as had the character of being learned and curious D 
and though it is very difficult, (as well from their natural ſhyneſs to : 
_ ſtrangers, as from a particular contempt they have for Chri/tzans,) to 
cultivate with them any real friendſhip, yet, in a little time, I could 
find the chief aſtronomer (who has the ſuperintendance and regulation 
of the hours of prayer) had not trigonometry enough to project a ſun- 
dial: that the whole art of navigation (as it is practiſed by the cor- 
fairs of Algiers and Tunis) conſiſted in nothing more, than what is 
called the pricking of a chart and. diſtinguiſhing the eight principal 
points of the compaſs. Even chemiſtry, formerly the favourite ſcience of 
theſe peopleFriſes no higher, than the making of roſe-water. I have 
rarely converſed with any of their tibeebs, i. e. phy/icians, who were ac- 
quainted with Rhaſes, Averrozs, or others of their compatriots. The 
Spaniſh edition of Dioſcorides is chiefly ſtudied ; though the figures of 
the plants and animals are more conſulted than the deſcriptions. The 
dey's tibeeb (the e-mim or preſident. of the phyſicians) once aſked me, 
whether the Chri/tians had ſuch an author as Boo-kratt, i. e. The father 
of Kratt (fo either out of ignorance or affectation they call Hippocra- 
tes; adding, that he was the firſt of the Arabian hackeems or dotfors, © 
and lived a little before Avicenna. | | 
After this general account of the fate of learning and education No branch of 


in this country, it cannot be expected, that any branch either of ſpe- /arning fudi- 
| ed as a ſcience« 
C02 culative | 


— 
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culative or practical knowledge ſhould be ſtudied properly as an art or 
ſcience. | There are not indeed wanting ſeveral ars who preſcribe 
in phy/ic, play upon a variety of mufical inſtrumęnts, and are concerned 

in other actions and performances, which ſeem at leaſt to ſuppoſe ſome 
ſkill in nature or mathematics. Yet all this is learnt merely by prac- 
_ tice, long habit, and cuſtom, aſſiſted, for the moſt part, with great 
_ ſtrength of memory and quickneſs of invention. For no objection can 
be made againſt the natural parts and abilities of theſe people; which 
are certainly ſubtle and ingenious enough ; only time, application, and 
encouragement are wanting to cultivate and improve them. | 
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. 
Of their Kill in phyſic or medicine. 


The hiflory 72 IN giving a more particular account of what arts and ſciences are 
Phyficor medi ſtill remaining in Barbary, I ſhall begin with the hifory of phy/ic 
cine. be Þ 6 wes "8 OO Ps Jp 

| or medicine. And here itis to be obſerved (for the want, no doubt, of 
proper perſons, duly and methodically bred up to theſe arts) that there 

are few, if any, of the more dangerous caſes and diſtempers, but. ſuch 
as either prove mortal, or of a long continuance. It is to be obſerved 

likewiſe, that few perſons will admit either of advice or medicine, be- 
heving in ſtrict and abſolute predeſtination ; whilſt others, who are leſs. 
ſuperſtitious, prevent the aſſiſtance of both by their ill conduct and 
management; leaving all to the ſtrength of nature, or elſe to nagar- 
_ eah, as they call charms and inchantments. The h:/ory therefore of 

phyſic will be expreſſed in a few lines: for if we except the following 
remedies, together with the conſtant reſort that is made to the hammans, 

in diſtempers of all qualities and complexions, there is little beſides of 
neral uſe and eſtabliſhment. uy 

Their remedies To begin then with rheumatic and pleuritic caſes; in which it i 
for the rau uſual to make ſeveral punctures upon the part affected with a red-hot 


matiſm, jaun- : 1 e : 
dice, iron. This o on is to be repeated according to the ſtrength of the 


atient, and the violence of the diſeaſe. | 
A decoction of ſandegourah, as they name the chamæpitys or ground 
pine; or elſe of the globularia fruticeſa, (Phyt. Ne 110.) is the ordi- 
nary medicine for fevers : though I have known the common ſcabious 
of this country, (the ſcabigſa Africana fruteſcens, Par. Bat.) taken 
either as a ſallad or potherb, or elſe in a ſtrong decoction, to remove 


violent tertian and quartan agues, | 


— 


fevers, 


+ 3 
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A drachm or two of the root of round birthwort, or boruſtum, accord- flatulent dis- 
ing to their name, is an eſtabliſhed remedy for the colrck and other n 
atulent diftempers : as the root of bookoka or ariſarum, dried and pow- 
dered, is for the ſſone and gravel. I once knew above a pint of a ge- fone, 
latinous ſubſtance diſcharged by a young boy of our interpreter's, upon 
cating plentifully of the ordinary bread of the hedoweens, made of 
equal quantities of barley or wheat flour, and of the roots of bvokoka, 
dried in the oven and powder e]. pate FE | 
One drachm of a dark-coloured drop-/tone; or the like quantity of bloody flux, 
the powder of the orobanche Maugitanica, (Phyt.N® 104.) have been 
uſed with good ſucceſs in ſtopping inveterate diarrbæas. A decoction 
of hanzera ( Plyt. Ne 68.) is eſteemed very prevalent in the lues vene- 
rea, and complaints of that claſs: which, by the frequent uſe made of 
the hammams, or by the warmth of the climate, or both, do not ap- 
ar ſo virulent and ſtubborn here as in Europe. | 
Little elſe is obſerved in the management of the /mall-pox, than to-ſmall-pox. 
keep the patient moderately warm; and giving him now and then ſix 
or eight grains of alkermes in honey, to throw out the puſtules. They 
make uſe of freſh butter to hinder the pitting; and, to prevent the ul- 
cers from falling upon the eyes, they keep the lids conſtantly tinged with 
alkahol or the powder of lead ore. | Inoculation is performed by making a 74 inocula- 
ſmall wound, upon the fleſhy part of the hand, betwixt the thumb and bon , ee 
the fore- finger. The perſon who is to undergo the operation, receives 
the infection from ſome friend or neighbour, who has a favourable 
kind, and who is intreated to ſell two or three of his puſtules, for the 
ſame number of nuts, comfits, or ſuck like trifles. This they cal! 
the purchaſing of the ſmall-pox; and, I have been told, that among the 
Jer, the purchaſe alone, without inoculation, was a ſufficient pre- 
parative for the infection. However, inoculation is in no great repute cpu 
in thoſe parts of Barbary or the Levant where I have been. Moſt 8 
people eſteem it to be a tempting of providence, and ſolliciting a diſ- 
temper before nature may be diſpoſed or prepared to receive it. And 
accordingly they tell a number of ſtories to diſcourage the practice; 
particularly of a beautiful young lady, who, not to loſe too much of 
her beauty, purchaſed only a couple of puſtules. It happened indeed 
that ſhe had no more than were paid for; but the misfortune was, 
that they fell upon her eyes, and ſhe was blind by the experiment. 
 Clyſters are little known or made uſe of; probably from the too 
frequent want there would be of proper inſtruments, not ſo. eafily 1 
_ procured in theſe countries; or rather from ſome ſuppoſed: breach of 5 bw 
modeſty (in which they are very delicate) in applying them. Ihe p | 
obſervation ' of a Turki/h gentleman, who was violently afflicted "ah 


— 
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4 the head-ach, was pertinent enough on this occaſion. Upon applying 
to an Engliſh phyſician, who was then at Agiers, and being ordered a 

clyfter, the patient abſolutely refuſed it, and exclaimed, greatly againſt 
the ignorance. of our Engh/h tibeeb, who fooliſhly imagined, that fo 

noble a part as the head could be in the leaſt influenced or corrected by the 

tail, the moſt ignoble, and at ſo great a diſtance. NY 

Medicines for The Arabs attempt to heal all imple and gunſhot wounds by pouring 
gunſhot freſh butter, almoſt boiling hot, into the part affected; and I have 
wounds. been credibly informed, that a great many perſons have been cured 

| by this method. 6 127 rs 

Swellings a For the aſſuaging of ſwellings, bruiſes, inflammations, and ailings 
3 of that kind, the leaves of the prichly-pear, roaſted a quarter of an 
 ?* - _ hourin the aſhes, and applied as hot as poflible to the part affected, 
| are, in this climate, found to be very beneficial. They are noted alſo 
boils, for ſuppurating and e boils, plague-ſores, and ſuch like tumors 
do maturity; I have likewiſe known them applied with ſucceſs, and 
without the leaſt ſuſpicion of having any repelling quality, in- the 
out, | | 7 

Night _ In flight wounds, bruiſes, and 1nflammations; or elſe in order to 
| harden and conſolidate the parts, ſome perſons take the powder of al- 
hennah, (Phyt. No y.) and make it up, with warm water, into a cata- 
plaſm. This, when applied, tinges the ſkin with a tawny orange co- 

lour, which continues for ſome months; and, what is more ſurpriſing, 
the tincture paſſes quickly into the blood, and, in one night's time, 

tinges the urine of a ſaffron colour. | | TR 
green wounds, In green wound, and ſome other of the above-mentioned caſes, the 
leaves likewiſe of madra-mam, as they call the virga aurea minor 
fohis glutineſis, have a good effect; whilſt the root of fonfailet, or 
EE thapfia, (Phyt.N* 250.) roaſted and applied hot to the hips, or 
ſciatica. - made up into an ointment, is reckoned a Hersh remedy in the /c:atica, 
No certain rule - Theſe are ſome of the principal medicines, or duumas, as they are call- 
[a hag * ed, that are made uſe of in this country: in the preſcribing or taking 
king theſe me- of which, they obſerve no uniform practice, nor exact proportion. 
_ «ins, For thoſe which regard external caſes, are ſometimes r- ſo ſpa- 
ringly, as if it was indifferent, both to the patient and the phyſician, 
whether or no any benefit was intended by them: whulſt others, in 
the ſame caſe, act quite the contrary; ſuppoſing the larger the cata- 
plaſm, the eee the cure. Neither is there much more caution 

uſed in ſuch medicines as are given inwardly. For a handful, at 
random, whether of dry or green herbs, is the common doſe; which, 
if taken in a decoction, they uſually: pound firſt in a mortar, and then 
pour, ata venture, halfa pint, a wholepint or more, ofboiling-hot water 
on 5 upon 


gout, 
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upon it. Compound medicines are very rare. The Mea indeed 
pretend to have received ſeveral of them traditionally from their an- 

ceſtors ; but the few ingredients, Which the ſhops of their ##beebs'are 
furniſhed with, to anſwer ſuch preſcriptions, the great reſervedneſs 

likewiſe which they ſhew, in converſing with them upon this ſubject, 

appear to be ſtrong ſuſpicions, that they are no better verſed in the n. e 

teria medica than the Arals. The only preſcription of this kind, „ : 
that I have met with, is aſcribed to Seedy :Mahbomet Zeroke, a: fa- Seedy Mako- | 
mous Marabbutt, who recommends it in this manner: The lives of us vn _— 
all are in the hands of God, and whey 1 1s WRITTEN, . We muſt die. the plague. 
However is has pleaſed God to fave many perſons from the PLAGUE, by | 
taking every morning, while the infection rages, one pill on two of the fol- | 
 Inwing compoſition ; vis. of myrrh 2 parts, ſaffron 1 part, \aloes 2 parts, 

rob of myrtle berries q. j. 5 x Fo 


F) 
Of their knowledge in mathematics. 


\ 
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NEITHER are theſe people much more converſant in any of 7,4 prope 
the branches of mathematics. For, in the firſt place, they are al- /rangere 4% 
together ſtrangers to thoſe that are ſpeculative and abſtracted. Even 
ſuch guadrants, aſtrolabes, and other mathematical inſtruments of their an- | 
ceſtors, as have eſcaped the injuries of time, are looked upon rather 
as curioſities, than conſulted as uſeful inventions. Beſides ſeveral of * * 
theſe quadrants, deſigned chiefly for taking altitudes, I faw one at ,,41 be uhr 
Tozer in, what we call, Oughtred's projection, well executed and of a inſtruments, 
foot radius. We are alſo ſometimes favoured with a ſight of their a- 
lendars, one of which I have by me, (all of them likewiſe the works 
of former ages) wherein the ſun's. place, the ſemidiurnal and nocturnal 
arch, the length of the twilight, with the ſeveral hours of prayer for each 
day in the month, are calculated to a minute, and beautifully inſerted . | 
in proper columns. But theſe again are as little conſulted as their in- | # 
ſtruments; for in caſe the cloudineſs of the weather will not permit | 
them to adjuſt their ſmall and greater hour-g/afſes, to ſome inaccurate 
meridian Pres made for that purpoſe, the times of devotion, which 
ſhould be punctual to a minute, are left intirely to the will and plea- 
ſure of their mwez2!7ms or maedins, i. e. to the cryers; no other me- | | | 
thods being ſtudied for the menſuration of time; arid public clocks, | OM 
5 This however was deſcribed long before by Razz, and known to all following 
phyſicians, under the name of Pil. Ruf ad pe/tilentiam præcauendum, Ic. as a learned 
phyſician, among other critical remarks, has lately informed me. | _ 


from 
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arithmetic. 


OF THEIR SKILL IN ARITHME TTC. 
from the great averſion perhaps which the Mahometans have to bells, 
ʒ.ͤꝑf 77;;n3;; dt = inde! rant 2 « 
Even the very firſt operations, either in numeral arithmetic or algebra, 
are not known to one perſon in twenty thouſand ; notwithſtanding 


their forefathers, if we may judge from the name 5, ſeem to have been 
the inventors of the one, as they have given to all Europe the charac. 


ters? of the other. However, the merchants, beſides being frequent- 


ly very dextrous in the addition and ſubſtraction of large ſums by me- 


mory, have a ſingular method of numeration, by putting their hands 


into each other's ſleeve; and there, touching one another with this or 


that finger, or with ſuch a particular joint of it, (each of them denoting 
a determined ſum or number) will tranſa& affairs of the greateſt va- 
lue, without ſpeaking to one another, or letting the ſtanders by into 
the ſecret. | N | 

Vet ſtill, of a much more extraordinary nature, provided we could 
be equally aſſured of the truth of it, is the nouledge which the 7halebs * 
are ſuppoſed to have in numbers. For they pretend to ſuch a power- 


ful inſight into the nature and quality of them, that by differently 


joining and combining them, they can bring to light a variety of ſecrets; 


excite as well as break the force of charms ; and perform a thouſand 
tricks of the like nature. The following diagram, or net (as in my 


Arabic MS?) called haraz elmabarak, or the bleſſed amulet, is one among 
many of theſe numeral combinations, which, when hung about the 


jaber eſt WW partium ad totum, ſeu fractionum ad integritatem. Et 


| dike Algebra nomen habet. Gol, My learned friend above-mentioned, acquaints me, 


that Diophantus wrote on Algebra about the fourth century; and that his writings 


were tranſlated afterwards into Arabic by Albugiani, about A. D. 959. as Abulfaragius 
informs us. 


7 Our numbers, viz, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8, 9, o. being borrowed from the Arabian 


IpreOqVAA Y which were originally from the Indians. Vid. Bernardi Tab. 


— 


literat. ſeriem vii. 


5 Or Thulbys (Vid. note p. 40.) Studigſſ ſapientiæ, from la gueſivit, Vid. Gol. 

9 The MS. referred to above, is a little book, which contains not only this but a va- 
riety of other magic charms, and figures; wherein frequent prayer is made to God, 
after he is invoked by Adam's robe, by Eve's head - dreſs, by Moſes's rod, by the goſpel 
of Teſus, & c. that he would beſtow his influence upon it, and be propitious to the 
bearer of it. The Mahometans place ſo great confidence in it, and indeed in every 
part of it, that after they have ſuſpended it upon their boſoms, they are afraid of no- 
thing, and will undertake the moſt dangerous actions. I once ſaw a ſtrolling Derviſbe 
at Algiers armed with this book, who would have allowed us, nay even provoked us to 
fire at his head or breaſt a loaded gun or piſtol ; which he confidently aſſured us could 


do him no harm. But as it was not prudent to make the experiment, and as the in- 


Auence of it would be the ſame, as he affirmed, upon any other creature, we ſu- 
ſpended it accordingly upon the neck of a ſheep ; which, indeed, a little to our ſurpriſe | 


neck, 


* 
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neck, is ſaid to procure the favour of princes, to inſpire courage, to in- 


timidate an enemy, to ee W or EP elle may be 
hurtfug-ar and injurious, - * SPAR 


4 d e bn ad me Gal ede of the Derviſhe, ood about — it 


Was ſhot, before it fell down dead. | 
I have called theſe diagrams or nets, numeral combinations, and. not, for what they 


might have been originally intended, magic ſquarer': ſome of which confiſt of four 


places, as this above does of three: wherein the letters & „, (interpreted by o 
late friend Mr. Gagnier, © 7@, 10, 80,) are 'often 'co & with the proper 


or Arabian figures or numbers P, V, Ce. We may therefore ſuſpect the MS, to 2 
faulty, and that all theſe nets {like thoſe in Parne/tus's Hrchidox. mag, 1. vii. ne might 
borrow them from the Arabiant) were originally intended for ſo many magic ſſuaret 3 


as this particularly by changing * firſt 4s into Wie and Cs aun. e * 
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ECC ²˙ 
e ee 
Of their mufick, and muſical inſtruments. 


The mulick IT has been already obſerved, that theſe people play upon ſeveral 
inſtruments of mii: but as they do not write down their compoſi- 
tions, nor aim at any contraſt or variety of parts in the mu/ic& itſelf, 
woe cannot conſider even this branch of the mathematics as a ſcience 
of the Arabs.) among them. For the muck of the Bedoweens rarely conſiſts of ß 
more than one ſtrain; ſuitable indeed to their homely inſtruments, 
and to their fimple invention. CO „ 
3 The arabebbab, as they call the bladder and firing, is in the higheſt 
vogue, and doubtleſs of great antiquity among them; as is alſo the 
Th gaſpah. a. which is a common reed, open at each end, like the German 
ue, with three or more holes upon the fide, according to the abi- 
lity of the perſon who is to touch it: though the compaſs of their 
tunes rarely or eyer exceeds an clave. Yet, even in this ſimplicity 
of harmony, they obſerve ſomething of method and ceremony. For 
in their h:/torical cantata's eſpecially, they have their preludes and 
Hmpbonies; each flanza being . with a flouriſh from the 
arabebbub, while the narration itſelf is accompanied with ſome ſoft 
touches upon the gaſpab. The /frotling Bedoweens and Derviſhes, 
(like the ancient AOIAOT or rhapſodifts). are chiefly converſant in 
this ſort of muſick; who, after they have got a multitude of people 
together, and placed them in a circle, begin to chant over the me- 
morable actions of their prophet, Cc. or elſe laying. before them the 
plans of Mecca, Medina, Sc. give a flouriſh at each period of their 
deſcriptions, with one or other of theſe inſtruments. 


N, tarr, The ztarr, another of their inſtruments, is made like a ſieve, con- 


ſiſting (as Jfdore * deſcribes the ympanum) of a thin rim or hoop of 
wood, with a ſkin of parchment ſtretched over the top of it. This 
ſerves for the baſs in all their concerts; which they accordingly touch 
very artfully with their fingers, or with the knuckles or palms a of 
their hands, as the time and meaſure require, or as force and ſoft- 
neſs are to be communicated to the ſeveral parts of the performance. 
The tarr is undoubtedly the rympanum of the ancients; which ap- 
pears, as well from the general ule of it all over Barbary, Egypt, and 
the Levant, as from the method of playing upon it, and the figure 
itſelf of the inſtrument, which is exactly the ſame with what we 


or tympa- 
num, 


Lad. Orig. J. iii, cap. 31. Tueret. I. ii. 618. 
| Te» find 
. 
. 
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find in the hands of Cybele. and the Bacthauais g, the dale re. 
lievos and /atues of the ancients. | . 
But the mu/ick of the Moors is more 7 and melodious than that 7% _ | hb 
of the Bedoweens : for moſt of their tunes are lively and pleaſant ; and names 1 
if the account be true, (which I have often heard ſeriouſly affirmed,) ) 
that the flowers 3 of mullein and mothwort will drop, upon playing ws 
mizmoune, they have ſomething to boaſt. of,,which. our modern n 8 = 
does not pretend to. They have alſo a much greater variety of i * 
ments than the Arabs ; for beſides ſeveral ſorts of flutes. and haut- The rebebb. 
boys,. hey, have the rebebb, or violin of tun ſtrings, played upon with 
a bow ; they have the a-oud: +, or baſs double ſtringed lute, bigger The a. -oude. | 
than our viol, that is touched with a plgaſrum; elde ſeyeral ſmaller 
gittars (or quetaras 5, according to their pronunciation, ) of different —_ 
{izes, each of them tuned an or, higher than another. They  .» 
haye alſo im proved the rarr of the Beaoweens, by ſuſ pending looſely, | . 
upon pieces of wire in the rim of it, ſeveral pairs _ thin hollow 
br lates ; Whieh claſhing againſt each other in, the ſeveral. ſtrokes 
and vibrations given to the parchment, form a clinking but regular 
kind of noiſe, that fills up thoſe little vacancies of ſound, W 
would otherwiſe be unavoidable. Vet, notwithſtanding this al. 
plicity of inſtruments ; notwithſtanding they learn al by ear, and 
paſs quickly from one meaſure to another, haſtening the time (as the 
muſicians term it) in them all; yet the & reateſt uniformity and ex- 
actneſs is always preſerved ch ea eſe performances. I haye 
often obſerved twenty or thirty perſons playing together in this 
manner, during a whole night, (the uſual time of their more ſo- 8 
lemn entertainments %) without making the leaſt blunder or heſi- ; 
| tation. E $5 
N Siber cosi 1 mit the T urkiſh WY whith is inferior indeed 75 Turkith 
to the Mooriſh in ſprightlineſs, yet is ſtill more compounded than "Oo 
that of the Bedoueens: "The Turks have been always a proſperous 
and thriving nation, who diſtinguiſh themſelves ſometimes by briſk / 
and chearful tempers; yet there is a certain mournful and — 1 
choly turn, which runs n all their e We _— 


Ovid. Amor. lib, iii. El. vii FA 

* 30s a-oude, from whence the Spaniſh laud or laut, and our lute, ſuppoſed. by - 
Bochart  Hieroz. i, I. iv, cap. 8.) 'to be the XiAvs or teſtudo of the ancient. 

s The ſame word and infrument, no doubt, with the ancient cithara. 

6 Ye Hall have 4 ſong as in the night, when a holy ſolemnity is kept, II. xxx. 29. 
I da ſyvilo was an n early practice among the ( mY as we learn from Homer, 


TH E "IN MASAI + 
acc 1aps fron that bone Intercourſe and e I 
| which they have hal with their Greys ſubjects ; whoſe" alt, like 
thoſe of a CET nation, being doleful and ſerious, 


- inſpire i in the hearer Penſiveneſs and orrow . Which, as they may 
| be ſuppoſed to hang ly upon the mind, ſo cannot fall 


5 of 5 to the ma Ve or heron: rſons in diſtreſs and cap- 


unt for it x 


tivity. The Turi make uſe of two inſtrurhents # whereof 
© the one is like a long necked r, or fddle, played upon like the 
rebebb ; 1 — Fu hich is. in the faſhion of our dulcimer, with 
Hraſs ſtr 'fo es With the fingers, ſometimes with 
two ſmall. ſbeke, or elſe with a pletirum.” © 
The mufcor But the want 'of inſtruments in the Lani muſick of the Turks, is 
2 baſhaws, am EY made op ih in that of their Bes and baſhaws. For here (as 


- | eaſtern dhies of old 7) are inſtruments without 
1 os ame; 1 555 hautboys, and trumpets ; drums and hettle drums; be- 


ſides a number and variety of cymbals," or hollow plates of braſs, 
Which being beat 8, at certain intervals, one againſt another, thereby 
render a ſhrill and jarring, but martial ſound ;' ſuch'as the Corybuntes, 5 
in particular, made in 25 ceremonies of bele*. Here te time I 
is more baſtened than in the Mooriſh mufic ; the fame note, which, in 
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H their architecture, Ea F r 


ee THE art, wherein the Moors N ly are ata converſant 
Wei rob in at preſent, is ARCHITECTURE ; wr as af] and „ 


5 | "> of a pk or. Aiberal a, the plaiſter and 
- =>] cement, which they make 13 of, Patte kart Where any extraor- 
dinary compactneſs or ſtrength is required) appear, upon compari- 
„ 1 8 to be of the very fame  dafiſterics: 'and 5 ore 2 with what 
mie meet with in the moſt ancient fabrics. SEM 1 ut were 
N built by Sultan BY E glib in ſeveal pa 1255 dom of 
5 5, (and the like may be faid of a 5 9 * rudures at this 
1 time) ate bf equal ſolidity with the celebrated ones at Carthage; and 
continue to this day, unleſs here they haye 7 75 des ned! ke 4 
down, as firm and compact as if they Were juſt finiſh =" e com- . 
N is made in this manner: they take ene part of ſand, two 
18 of wwoed aſhes, and hot lime; which, after it is well ſifted | 


3 — 


482 LY and®. mixed, together, they at. dot three days 8 nights inceſ- 
eee with wooden ib, ſprinkling them «alternately 3 and, at 
eee Thi a . oil ied, water, 2 da ener of a due 

* =} & N 1 1 N 8 ns, and 
== _ ter 7 | ir 18 | 1 (SY 3 call 


+4 the earthen pipes E 55 ral. are om together and let _ 


+43... @c other, heating h d e together with oil. only 

* — hi mixture bf, Water, Both tick Upon quickly 4 Yo the 
3 eyes of one, and ke a water 5 pervade * 

3 9 common e joiners frequently wle a eparation 
N K 1 15 ch dhl Aich is. LIN to be ed "a "a little 1 in a 
* rtar, till the wheyey matter is entirely waſhed out. hen this 
| is done, they pound it again with I ſmall quantity of fine lime, and 
then apply i, as quick as > poſi to ſuch boards as are to be joined 
h z which, after the join 
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dich even when thrown into vaten. 428 n 4 


are dry, are not to be * 


3 =m 1} 
252] 7 — Having premiſed thus much, let 3 peak of Weir * 
of e ; eſpecially as it relates to their dodlling houſes. And as 
there is I relation between them, and 7hoſe,that are Ken 
mentioned in the HY Striftures, a e of the ſtru 
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AND METHOD OF BUILDING. 20 


ing up ſuch doubts and difficulties as have ariſen, from not rightly. 
comprehending. the faſhion of the other. | 
Now the general method of building, both in Hel and the The fh of © 

Levant, ſeems. to have continued the ſame, from the. carlieſt ages Barbary ond | 
down to this time, without the leaſt. alteration \ or improvement. 4. Levant 
Large doors, ſpacious chambers, marble pavenients, cloyſtered courts, ._. 6 
with fountains ſometimes playing in the midſt, are certainly conve- „ 
niences very well adapted to the circumſtances: of theſe; hotter eli- 9 W 
mates. The jealouſy likewiſe of theſe, people is leſs apt to be ye, ; 
ed, whilſt, if we except a ſmall Jatticed dun h or balcony, which. 
ſometimes. looks. into the ſtreet, all the other windows: open into „ 
their reſpective courts, or quadrangles... It is during the celebration 
only of ſome æcenab (as they call a public feſtival). that theſe houſes n ns 
and their Iarticed windows or. balconies are left pen. Fot this being 3 6 60 . br 2. 
a time of great liberty, revelling and extravagance, each: family... NG NY - 
1 of adorning both the inſide and the · outſide of their houſes 

with their richeſt furniture: whilſt: crowds of both ſexes, dreſſed out N 

in their beſt apparel, and laying aſide all modeſty and reſtraint, go 

in and out where they leaſe. The account we haye, 2 Kingt ix. . 

of Jezebel: s painting Jace, and tiring ler head, and looking. A 

at a window, upon Yeh s public entrance into. ne, . OW 
lively idea of an eaſtern lady at one of theſe acenali o or * 5215 Wen LE : | 

Ihe ſtreets of theſe cities, the better to ſhade them from the Gn. e N 

are uſually narrow, with ſometimes a range.pf ſhops. on each ſide, If Mz 

from theſe we, enter into one ef the principal honſes, we 1 3 

paſs through a porch or gare- way, with bog es on cach fide, where The porch. | 

the maſter of the family receives viſits, and diſpat 2 bukigels ; ; | 
fey perſons, not even the | neareſt relations, having further admiſ- 

ſion, except upon extraordinary occaſions. From hence we are re- 

ceived into the court, or quadrangle, which lyin g open to the weather, 7% court, or 

is, according to the ability of the owner, paved with marble, or ſuch 3 3 | 
materials, as will immediately carry off the water into the common - n 
ſewers, There i is ſomething very analogous betwixt this open ſpace 
in theſe buildings, and the , or cava dium of the * cava 


=dium.. 


1 1 3 WT 


1 Si relictum erat in medio domus ut lucem 3 deorſum quo im Ea * im- 7 
Pluvium dicitur. Varro de Ling. Lat. J. iv. $3 257 Inpluvium locus ſine tecto in 
dibus, quo impluere imber in domum poſſit. Aſcon. Pedian. not. in Cicer. Orat, i. 
in Verrem, c. 56. Sub divo, quod impluvium Nine Serv. not, in Virg. An. xi. 
512. Atria ædificii genus fuere, continens mediam aream, in Jun ex omni 
tecto pluvia recipitur, columnis quadrifariam perſingulos angulos diſpolitis & epiſtyliis. 
Alexand. ab Alexandro Genial. D. |. iii. cap. 6. Prater ve/tibula fuere cava adium 
o per lia, in que quiſque ſuo jure non vocatus admittebatur. 1a, lib, v. cap. 24+. 
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208 OF THEIR METHOD OP BUILDING, 
mans; both of them being alike expoſed to the weather, and giving 
light to the houſe, When much people are to be admitted, as upon 
tze celebration of a marriage, the circumciſing of a child, or occa- 
ſions of thevlike nature, the company is rarely or never received into 
one of the chambers. The court is the uſual place of their recep. 
tion, which is ſtrewed accordingly with mats and carpets, for their 
. more commodious entertainment: and as this is called e/ woof, or 
and ther: the-middle of the houſe, literally anſwering to the ro. piooy of St. Lui, 
pony 155 it is probable that the place, where our Saviour and the apgſiles were 
| frequently accuſtomed to give their inſtructions, might have been 
in the like ſituation; 7. e. in the area or quadrangle of one of theſe 
houſes. In the ſummer ſeaſon, and upon all occaſions, when a large 
The court company is to be received, this court is commonly ſheltered from 
a 2 the eat or inclemency of the weather, by a velum *, umbrella, or 
; weil; which, being expanded upon ropes Bom one ſide of the 0 — 
rapet wall to the other, may be folded or unfolded at pleaſure, 
The Pſalmiſi ſeems to allude either to the tents of the Beamoeens, - 
or to ſome covering of this kind, in that beautiful expreſſion of, 
ſpreading out the heavens like a veil or curtain. | ” 
and ſurround» The court is for the moſt part ſurrounded with a chbyſter; as the 
ed witha tua ædiun of the Romans was with a periſtylium or colonnade ; over 
cloyſter. which, when the houſe has one or more ſtories, (and J have ſeen 
them with two or three) there is a gallery erected, of the ſame di- 
menſions with the cloy/ter, having a balluſtrade, or elſe a piece of 
"carved or latticed work going round about it, to prevent people from 
falling from it into the court. From the chyſfters and galleries, we 
The chambers. are conducted into large ſpacious chambers, of the ſame length with 
the court, but ſeldom qr never communicating with one another. 
One of them frequently ſerves a whole family; particularly when a 
father indulges his married children to live with him; or when ſe- 
veral perſons join in the rent of the ſame houſe. From whence it is, 
_ that the cities of theſe countries, which are generally much inferior 
in bigneſs to thoſe of Europe, yet are ſo exceedingly populous, that 
great numbers of the inhabitants are fwept away- by the plague, or 
any other contagious diſtemper. A mixture of fmnllies of this kind 
ſeems to be ſpoken of by Mai moni des, as he is quoted by Dr. Light- 
fool upon 1 br x. 16. In houſes of better faſhion, theſe chambers, 


his is the ſame with the Arab. Gloomy which is interpreted, Velum, aut quid 
ſimile, quod obtenditur atrio domus, ſeu cavædio. Vid. Gol. in vice. 

3 P/al. civ. 2. The ſame expreſſion we have in the prophet Iſaiah, xl. 22. 

4 %, Solomon appointed that each place be appropriated to one man there, where 
de there is a diviſion into divers habitations, and each of the inhabitants receive there 


"2 | from 
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OF THEIR METHOD OF BUILDING. 


with velvet or damaſſc hangings, of white, blue, red, green, or other 
colours (Eft. i. 6.) ſuſpended (upon hooks) or taken down at 
pleaſure: but the upper part is embelliſhed with more permanent 
ornaments, being adorned with the moſt ingenious wreathings and 
devices, in ſucco and fret-work. The cieling is generally of wain- 
ſcot, either very artfully. painted, or elſe thrown into a variety of 
pannels, with | gilded mouldings and ſcrolls of their Koran inter- 
mixed. The Prophet (Jerem. xxii. 14.) exclaims againſt the eaſtern 


209 
from the middle of the wall downwards, are covered and adorned 


The cieling. 


| houſes, that were creled with cedar, and painted with vermilion. The 
floors are laid with painted tiles 5 or plaiſter of terrace; but as The for. 
theſe people make little or no uſe of chairs (either ſitting croſs- | 


legged, or lying at length) they always cover or ſpread them over 
* car 


pets, which, for the moſt part, are of the richeſt materials. 


Along the ſides of the wall, or floor, a range of narrow beds or mat- 
raſſes is often placed upon theſe carpets; and, for their further eaſe 
and convenience, ſeveral velvet or damaſk: bolſters are placed upon 
theſe carpets. or matraſſes: indulgences that ſeem to be alluded to, by - 


the ſtretching themſelves upon couches, and by tbe ſoing of pillows: 10 
arm-holes, as we have it expreſſed, Amos vi. 4 3 Ezek. xii. 18, and 


20. At one end of each chamber there is a little gallery, raiſed 


three, four, or five feet above the floor, with a Salliſtrade in the 
front of it, with a few: ſteps likewiſe leading up to it. Here they 
place their beds; a ſituation frequently alluded to in the H. Scrip- 
fures5; which may likewiſe illuſtrate the circumſtance of Hezetiabs 


Their Bedi. 


inning bis face". ae be gel dd the ah, (foe his 


«Ka place proper to himſelf, and ſome place alſo is left there common to all, fo that 
« all have an equal right to it, as a court belonging to many houſes, &c. (y) 
The conſorting together, which thoſe that dwell among themſelves in the ſame court, 
« make, (is called MSM Ay on The communion of courts. And that 
e conſorting together which they make that dwell among themſelves in the ſame walk 
t or entry, or which citizens of the ſame city make among themſelves, is called 
« (MIWE) participating together.” 


5 A pavement like this is mentioned Efth, 1. 6, 7. Te beds were of gold and fitoer, f 


upon a pavement of red and blue and white and black marble, © 
Dou went 


up to thy father's bed — to my couch, Gen. xlix. 4. Thou ſhalt not 


come down from that bed on which thou art gone up, 2 Kings i. 6. and 16. 7 will 


not go up into my bed, Pſalm cxxxii. 32 A 
7 In the Targum of Jonathan, turning towards the wall, is explained by turning 


towards the wall of the ſanttuary, or the we/tern wall (as Abarbanel further illuſtrates 


it) where, the ark /ioed;' this being their #:6/ah, or place towards which they were to 
worſhip (I Kings viii. 38, &c.) But the like action, that is recorded of the wicked 


and idolatrous king Abab can ſcarce have ſuch a conſtruction put upon it; neither 
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THE FASHION OF THEIR HOUSES, 


attendants) 2 Kings xx. 2. that the fervency of his devotion might 


The fair.. 


The doors. 


No flairs upon 


. the outhide of 


their houſes. 


be the leſs taken notice of and obſerved. Ihe like is related of 4hab, 

(1 Kings xxi. 4.) though probably not upon a religious account, 
but in order to conceal from his attendants the ed he was in for 
his lite diſappointment. 

The ſtairs are ſometimes placed in the porch, e at the: 
entrance into the court. When there is one or more ſtories, they are 
afterwards continued, through one corner or other of the gallery, to 
the top of the houſe ; whither they conduct us through a door, that 
is conſtantly kept hut, to prevent their domeſtic animals from 
daubing the terrace, and thereby ſpoiling the water which falls from 
thence into the ciſterns below the court. This door, like moſt others 
we meet with in theſe countries, 1s hung, not with hinges, but by 
having the jamb formed at each end into an axle-tree, or pivot; 
whereof the uppermoſt, which is the longeſt, is to be received into 
a correſpondent ſocket in the lintel, whilſt the other falls into a 
cavity of the like faſhion in the tere The ſtone door, ſo much 
vr; ae and taken notice of by Mr. Maunarell*, is exactiy of this 
faſhion, and very common in moſt places. 

I do not remember ever to have obſerved the ſtair- caſe conducted 
along the outſide of the houſe, according to the deſcription of ſome 
late very learned authors; neither indeed will the contiguity and re- 
lation, which theſe houſes bear to the ſtreet, and to each other, (ex- 
cluſive of the ſuppoſed privacy of them) admit of any ſuch. contri- 


vance. However, we may go up or come down, by the ſtair-caſe I 


The tops of the 
bouſes flat. 


Ds parapet- 


Wall. 


have deſcribed, without entering into any of the offices or apartments, 
and conſequentiy without interfering, with the buſineſs of the houſe. 
The top of the houſe, which is always flat, is covered with a 
ſtrong plaiſter of terrace; from whence, in the Frank language, it 
has attained the name of the terrace. This is, uſually ſurrounded. by, 
two walls, the outermoſt whereof is partly built over the. ſtreet, 
ly makes the partition with the contiguous houſes ; being fre- 
quently ſo low, that one may eaſily climb over it. The other, Which 
ſhall call the parapet wall, ee immediately over the court, being 
an breaſt high, and anſwers to hears v 9, or leica, Deul, xxii. 8. 


can we well ſuppoſe, that the like cuſtom was obſerved in nlaclag both their beds and 
their windows to face the ſanctuary, (Dan. vi. 10.) for if the latter did ſo, the other, 
as lying in a corner, at a diſtance from them, muſt have a different ſituation. | 
'® Vid: Maundrel's Journey from Alippo to Feruſalem, p. 77. Ed. Ox. 1707. 
9 When thou builde/t a new ouſe, then thou ſhalt make a battlement (MPPN) for thy 
roof, that thou bring not blood upon thine houſe, i F4 any man fall from ee Deut. xxii. 
8, Y inde * quod, ſecundum NN avid | in libro Radicum, erat ædificium 


which 


THE CASE OF THE PARALYTIC EXPLAINED: - 

which we render rhe battlements. Inſtead of this parapet wall, forte 
| terraces are guarded, like the galleries, with 44lluftrades only; ot 
Jatticed-work : itt which faſhion probably, as the name ſeems to 


import, was the 752 or ner, or lartice, as we render it; that Ahaztab 


(2 Kings i. 2.) might be careleſly leaning over, when he fell down 
from thence into the court. For, upon theſe terraces, ſeveral offices 
of the family are performed; ſuch as the drying of linen and flax, 
Jſb. ii. 6. the preparing of figs and raiſins; where likewiſe the 

enjoy the cool refreſhing breezes of the evening *, converſe wi 

one another, and offer up their devotions*. In the feaſt of faber 
nacles booths were erected upon them, Neb. viii. 16. As theſe 
terraces are thus frequently uſed and trampled upon, not to mention 
the ſolidity of the materials wherewith they are made, they will not 
eaſily permit any vegetable ſubſtances to take root or , thrive upon 
them; which perhaps may illuſtrate the compariſon, J. xxxvii. 27. 
of the Aſyrians, and Pſ. cxxix. 6. of the wicked, to the graſs upon 


the houſe=tops, "which withereth before it is grown up. 
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When any of theſe cities is built upon level ground, one may paſs 3, ab at rhe; 
along the tops of the houſes from one end of it to the other, without paralytic 


coming dowr into the ſtreet. Such in general is the manner and contri- 


at the healing of the parahtic, was preaching in a houſe of this 
faſhion, we may, by attending only to the ſtructure of it, give no 
| ſmall light to one circumſtance of that hiſtory, which has lately 
given great offence to ſome unbelievers. For, among other pre- 
tended difficulties and abſurdities, relating to this fact, it has been 
urged 3, that © as the uncovering or breaking up of the roof, Mark ii. 4. 
« or the letting a perſon" down through it, Luke v. 19. ſuppoſes the 
«© breaking up of tiles, ſpars, rafters, &c. ſo it was well,” (as the 
author goes on in his ludicrous — « if Jeſus and his diſciples 
t eſcaped with only a broken pate, by the falling of the tiles, and if 


e the reſt were not ſmothered with duſt.” But, that nothing of this 


quod faciebant in eircuitu tecti (i. e. partis ſuperioris domus quæ erat plana) ne quis 
inde caderet: & erat altitudinis decem DYWW (i. e. palmarum) quæ eſt menſura qua- 
tuor digitorum ſuper ſe poſitorum, vel amplius. Vid. Pagn. Lex. 

And it came to 4 in an evening tide, that David roſe from off bis bed, and 


walked upon the roof of the king's houſe, 2 Sam, xi. 2. So they ſpread Abſalom a tent 
upon the top of the houſe, Ibid. xvi. 22. Samuel communed with Saul upon the top of the . 


bouſe, 1 Sam. ix. 25. Samutl called Saul to the top of the houſe, ver. 26. 


2 They that warſhip the hoſt of heaven upon the houſe top, Zeph. i. 5. On the tops. of 
the 2 of Moab ſhall be lee, If. xv. 3. Pale went up upon the houſe-tep to 


pray, Acts x. q, &c. YM | 
"+ 22 four Diſc. p. 57. 


„ nature 


explained. 
vance of theſe houſes. If then it may be preſumed that our Saviour, 


212 THE CASE OF THE PARALTTIC EXPLAINED. 
nature happened, will * probable from a different conſtruction 
that may be put upon the words in the original. For it may be 
obſerved, with relation to the words of St. Mark, are5iyacav Thy g 
Driyn, a veil. gn J, % $Z0p1Za]es, &c. that as 71 ( no leſs perhaps than 122 1 
tatlilo +, the correſpondent word in the Syriac verſion) will denote, 
with propriety enough, any kind of covering, the veil which J have 
mentioned, as well as a roof or cieling properly ſo called; ſo, for 
the ſame reaſon, >-m5iy«y may ſignify the undoing or the removal 
only of ſuch covering. Egegugaſſes, which we render breaking up, is 
omitted in the Cambridge MS. and not regarded in the Syriac and 
ſome other verſions: the tranſlators perhaps either not ' rightly com- 
rehending the meaning of it, or finding the context clear without 
K. In St. Jerom's tranſlation, the correſpondent word is patefacientes, 
as if Fegg aiſis was further explanatory of a ν a the fame in 
the Perſan verſion is expreſſed by quatuor angulis lectuli totidem funibus 
annexts ; as if oui ec related either to the letting down of the bed, or, 
preparatory thereto, to the making holes in it for the cords to paſs 
through. According to this explication, therefore, the context may 
run thus: When they could not come at Feſus for the preſs, they get upon 
the roof” of the houſe, and drew back the weil where he was; or they 
laid open and uncovered that part of it eſpecially which was ſpread 
over the place ( jv) where he was fitting, and having removed, 
and plucked away, (according to St. erom) whatever might incom- 
mode them in their intended good office, or having tied (according 
to the 3 ex the four So of the bed or bed-ſtead with 
cords, where the fick of the palſey lay, they let it down before Feſus. 
Ad 15 xyd- For that there ek & — — — i violence 3 — roof, 
ne - " fide and conſequently, that i Feel ales, no leſs than ariciyaray will admit 
of the ref, Of ſome other interpretations than what have been given to them in 
our verſion, appears from the parallel place in St. Luke, where al 
| Tay Na- rabies airy, per tegulas demiſerunt illum, (which we 
tranſlate, they let him down through the: tiling, as if that had actually 
been broken up already) ſhould be rendered, they let him down over, 
along the fide, or by the ubay of the roof." For 'as' xipapor Or tegule,” 
which originally perhaps denoted a roof of tiles, like thoſe of the 


-- 
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Se. a WAN (Zeb. hb) Arab. An). texit, obumbravit; unde N, (Ae. 
M) umbra & |) L tectum, laqueare, tabulatum, umbraculum. Vid. Car. 
Schaaf Lex, Syriac. p."214—15. & Ca/tull. Lex. p. 1503. They lifted up the roof,” 
n to the import of the Syriac verſion) i. e. as Dionyſius Syrus interprets. it, 
ly art they found out d wiy to lift up the roof of the houſe, and eaſily to let down the 
bed in "ors a manner, that neither the timber nor duſt might fall upon them, as many in 
3 * theſt days have the cunning to do the ſame, Loftus's Tranſlation, p. 17. 
[ „ | 2 31 55 northern 
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THE CASE OF THE PARALYTIC EXPLAINED. 
northern nations, were afterwards: applied to the tectum 5 or dau⁰,? 
in general; of what nature or ſtructure ſoever they were, ſo the 
meaning of letting down a perſon into the houſe, per tegulas, or 
2% Thy xv, can depend only upon the uſe of the prepoſition 
d. Now both in Acis ix. 26. xubjuay | auror] Ale ri Tixec, and 
2 Cor. xi. 33. txaneo}v dia Ts -T6x,83 (Where the like phraſeobogy is 
_ obſerved as in St. Lule;) A is rendered in both places , that is 
along the fide, or by the way of the wall, By interpreting therefore 
d in this ſenſe, ds rd xeggpar aul rav avror will be rendered, as 
above, they let him down over, or by the way of, the wall, juſt as we 
may ſuppoſe M. Anthony. to have been, agreeable to a noted paſſage 
in Tully . An action of the ſame nature ſeems to be. likewiſe im- 
plied in what is related of Jupiter (Ter. Eun. iii. 5. 37.) where 
he is ſaid % in hominem converttſſe, atque per alienas tegulas ueniſe 
clanculum per impluvium. And of the ſnake, which, we learn (Ter. 
Phorm. iv. 4. 47.) per impluvium decidifſe de tegulis. What Dr. 
Lightfoot alſo obſerves out of the Talmud, upon Marꝶ ii. 4. will, by 
an alteration only of the prepgiition which anſwers to d, further 
vouch: for this interpretation. For, as it is there cited, << 2oþer 


« Rabh Honna was dead, and his bier could not be carried. out through 
«the door, which was; too ſtraight and narrow, therefore ” (in order 
we may ſupply, to bury it) [PwHy 2D) they thought good to 
105 T1] (i. e. not through the roof, or through the way 
of the roof; as the Doctor renders it, but) as in dig ray xigguar,- or 


et it down 
dic TS reixus, by the way, or over the roof, viz. by taking it upon the 


terrace, and letting it down by the wall, that 10 into the ſtreet. 
| ſame 22 1 


We have a paſlage in Aulus Gellius 7 exactly of 
where it is ſaid, that, if any perſon in chains ſhould make 


Ns geape 
« into. the houſe of the Flamen Dialis, he ſhould be: forthwith 
« Jooſed : and that his fetters ſhould be drawn up through the implu- 
« vium, upon the roof or terrace, and from thence be let down into the 


— 
mY 
: 
* 


' 


* 


4 highway. or the ſtre . 


3 Quemque in tegu/is videritis alienum — videritis hominem in noſtris 2egulis, &c. 

Plaut. Mil. ii. 2. De tegulis modo neſcio quis inſpectavit voſtrarum familiarium per 

noſtrum impluvium intus apud nos Philocomaſium, atque hoſpitem oſculantis. Plaut. 

Mil. ii. 2. 5 7. Vinctum, fi ædes ejus [ Flaminis Dialis] introierit, folvi neceſſum 

b ſubduci, atque inde foras in viam dimitti. 

Aul. Gell. Noct. Attic. x. 15, Quum tamen tu nocte ſocia, hortante libidine, cogente 
mercede, per tegulas demitterere. Cic. 2 Phil. 45. Autre dd 20 r, 8 paovov el 


eſt; & vineula per impluuium in tegu 


vdy ulga⁹ cr0pacurs anncy. &c. Jul. Poll. Onem. J. vii. c. 33. 
6 Vid, Not. ut ſupra. | | „„ tg 
Vid. Aul. Gell. ut ſupras'\' 
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114 THEIR OLE E. UPPER CHAMBER, 

No breach When the uſe. then of theſe phraſes, and the faſhion: of | theſe 

made in l houſes, are rightly conſidered, there will be no reaſon to ſuppoſe 

iling. : | : 
that any breach was actually made in the 7egulz or x$egape. ; ſince 
all that was to be done in the caſe of the paralytic, was to carry him 
up to the top of the houſe, (either by forcing their way, through the 
crowd, up the ſtair-caſe; or elſe by conveying. him over ſome of 
the neighbouring zerraces) and there, after they had drawn away 
the 559 or veil, to let him down, along the ſide of the roof (through 
the opening or impluvium, into the -mid/t- (of the court) before 


Small houſes To moſt of theſe houſes there is a ſmaller one annexed; which 
Oe 4 ſometimes riſes one ſtory higher than the houſe ; at other times it 
Zea, conſiſts of one or two rooms only and a terrace; whilſt others, that 

are built (as they frequently are) over the porch: or gate-way, have 
(if we except the ground-floor, which they have not) all the con- 
veniences that belong to the houſe, properly fo called. There is a 
door of communication from them into the gallery of the houſe, 
kept open or ſhut at the diſcretion of the maſter of the family; be- 
ſides another door, which opens immediately, from a privy ſtairs, 
down into the porch or ſtreet, without giving the leaſt diſturbance to 
the houſe. Theſe back-howſes, as we may call them, are known by 
called olees. the name of alle or oleah ; (for the houle, properly ſo called, is 
dar or beet;) and in. them ſtrangers are uſually” lodged and enter- 
tained; in them the ſons of the family are permitted to keep their 
concubines ; whither likewiſe the men are wont to retire; - from the 
hurry and noiſe of their families, to be more at leiſure for medita- 
tion or diverſions: beſides the uſe, they are at other times put to, 
in ſerving for wardrobes and magazines. 
The Hebrew The TW2y' of the Holy Scriptures being literally the ſame appellation, 
and Arabick with Ze, is accordingly ſo rendered in the Arabie' verſion. We 
name for then may ſuppoſe it then to have been a ſtructure of the like contrivanoe. 
ehen. The little chamber *, conſequently, that was built by the: Shunamite 
for Eliſta, (whither, as the text inſtructs us, he retired at his pleaſure, 
without breaking in upon tlie private affairs of the family, or being, in 
his turn, interrupted by them in his devotions;) the ſummer chamber 
of Eg/on'?, (which, in the ſame manner with theſe, ſeems to have had 
privy ſtairs belonging to it, through which: Ehud eſcaped after he had 


Tit ui make a little chamber, I pray thee, on the wall; and let us ſet for him there 
a bed and a table and a ſtool and a candigflich and it ſball be tubin he cometh to us, 
that he Hall turn in thither, 2 Kings iv. 10. e 
9 And Ehud came unto him, (Eglon) and was fitting in a ſummer parlour, which he bad 
Jer hin alone—then Ehud went forth through the porch, Judg. iii. 20—23. 
| 5 | revenged 
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reven ged Mall wy upon that king of Moab ;) the WR over ks 3 
(whither, for the greater privacy, David withdrew himſelf to weep 
for Abſalom;) the 85 chamber, upon whole terrace Ahaz, for the 
ſame reaſon, erected is* altars; e inner chamber likewiſe (or, as it is 
better expreſſed in the original, a chamber within a chamber] Where 
the young man the prophet anointed Jehu i, ſeem to have been all of 
them ſtructures of the like nature and contrivance with theſe cles. A 
Beſides ; as Dy or mop i in the Hebrew text, and age in the Arabic, Olee of the 
verſion, is expreſled by d vree@o.in the LxxII; it may be preſumed, that IN 
the ſame word, UT 60900, where it occurs in the New: 7. Teſtament, im- LY 
plies the ſame thing. The upper chamber therefore, or urea Where 
Tabitha was laid after her death.4; and where Ewutychus 5 allo: fell down ͤ„Nö» ; 
from the third loft, were ſo many back-bouſes: or Wes as they are in- 
deed ſo called in the Arabic verſion. 
That v76g%0» denotes ſuch a private apartment as one of theſe alees, + "True the 
(for garrets, from the flatneſs of theſe roofs, are not known in theſe,/amc with @' 
_ climates) ſeems likewiſe probable from the uſe of, the word among W 
the claſhe Aren For . 5 qreggon, where or and Mare carxi- 


9 


to e from the circumſtance of the altars winch Abas 2 1 
the fa, could woe have been carried ON a undiſcovered, in any 2 75 


to the D. Wee not to the 2 — ; which, upon this FG: 72 could 
only make one chamber of it. A circumſtance of e like nature 
may probably be collected from the Arabic verſion of-v vier, Alis 
ix. 39. where it is not rendered L as in ver. 37. but 2 gigas; z in- 


And the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber over th 15 _ he, 
2 Sam. xviii. 333 And the altars that were upon the top o 72 the uppen chamber of Ahazy 
which the kings of. Fudah, bad made, 2 Kings xxiii. 12. 2 Kings ix. 2. Acts ix. 36. 
Akts xx, 8, 9, &. Ham. Il. It. ver. 184. Bi ver. 514. 7 Id. Odyſ, oi vert. 
515-16, 8 Mt ay Datel. ii. 8. A Enflath, in ver. 184. I. n. 90 e * 
ver. * p. 272. | | 


rimating | 
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timating perhaps that particular chamber of the e where the dam- 
ſel was laid. The falling likewiſe of Eutychus from the third loft (as 
the context ſeems to imply) of the uregge, there being no mention 


made of an houſe, may likewiſe be received as a further proof of what 


The olee built I have been endeavouring to explain. For it has been already obſerv- 
27 ſamefa- ed, that theſe olees are built in the ſame manner and with the like 
ion with the : : . U 1 | . 
houſe, conveniencies as the houſe itſelf; Gr cg what poſition ſo- 
ever the ure may be ſuppoſed to have, from the 8 etymology 
of the name, will be applicable to the olee as well as to the houſe. 

e dg, The word digg will likewiſe admit of another interpretation in 
_— p07, Our favour; inaſmuch as it denoteth not ſo much a chamber remark- 
ing. able forthe high ſituation of it, (as Euſtathius o» and others after him 
give into,) but ſuch a building, as is erected 7p or beyond the walls 

or borders of another * ; juſt as theſe olees are actually contrived with 
regard to the Ng or houſe. Neither will this interpretation interfere 
ear i" with the high ſituation that yregg@o may be ſuppoſed to have, in being 
e frequently joined with the words &vaCaivar or xaJaCxivey. Becauſe 
the going in or out of the Ny or houſe, (whoſe ground-floor lies upon 

the Lune level with the ſtreet,) could not be expreſſed by words of 
ſuch import: whereas the olees, being uſually ſituated over the porch 

or gate- way, a ſmall ſtair-caſe is to be previouſly mounted before we 
can be ſaid properly to enter them; and conſequently evaCaivar and 
%@]aGaivey are more applicable to ſtructures in ſuch a ſituation, than 
to the houſe properly ſocallet. e e ed 
„This method of building may further aſſiſt us, in accounting for 
ewe, the particular ſtructure of the femple or houſe of Dagon, (Fudg. xvi.) 
| and the great number of people that were buried in the ruins of it, by 
pulling down the two principal ' pillars that ſupported it. We read, 
(ve#i27.)* that about three thouſand perjons were upon the roof” to behold 
while Sampſon made fport, viz. to the ſcoffing and deriding Phili/tines. 
Sampſon therefore muſt have been in a court or area below; and con- 
ſequently the femple will be of the ſame kind with the ancient 170 or 
facred inolgſures, which were only ſurrounded either in part or on all 
fides with ſome plain or cloyſtered buildings. Several palaces and 


9 Vid. note 8. ſupra. | | 
Tae pro viTegwioy, contracte & Atticè dicitur, ut walegey pro \walewtoy, 
Dictio componitur ab de & diov, quod fimbriam ſignificat & extremitatem. Primam 
vero hujus vocis originem ducunt a nomine dis ideen vd o eie . atque ideo pro limbo 
aceipi: ir of ag ator meoCaruv Jicuole iviCanncr torr rd lualiur de,, 

i. e. quod antiqui aliquid, de pellibus ovium extremis veſtibus adjicerent, Hide factum, 


ut pro quacunque extremitate, ima, ſumma, aut alia quavis accipiatur, Car, Gerard: 


dou- 


Annat. in Plutum Ariftephanis, p. 83. 


THE HOUSE OF DAGON. 


quantity of ſand is ſtrewed upon the area for the pellowans or wreſtlers to 


fall upon; whulſt the roofs of theſe cloyſters are crowded with ſpectators, 


to admire their ſtrength and activity. I have often ſeen numbers of peo- 


le diverted, in this manner, upon the roof of the gey's palace at Agiers; 


which, like many more of the ſame quality and denomination, has an ad- 
vanced cloiſter, over againſt the gate of the palace, (Ejih.v. 1.) made in the 


faſhion of a large pent-bouſe, ſupported only by one or two contiguous 


illars in the front, or elſe in the center. In ſuch open ſtructures as 


theſe, the-baſhaws, kadees, and other great officers, diſtribute juſtice, and 


tranſact the public affairs of their provinces. Here likewiſe they have 
their public entertainments, as the lords and others of the Philiſtines 
had in the houſe of Dagon. Upon a ſuppoſition therefore, that in the 


houſe of Dagon, there was a cloiſtered building of this kind, the 


pulling down the front or center pillars, which ſupported it, would 
alone be attended with the like cata/trophe that happened to the Phili- 
ſtines. tek: 5 


It appears probable, from the following circumſtances, that the exerciſe of 
wre/tling, as it is now performed by the Turks, is the very ſame that was anciently 
| uſed in the Olympic games. For, | beſides the previous covering of the palez/ira wth 
ſand, that the combatants might fall with more ſafety, they have their pellowan baſbus, or 
 maſter-wreſtler, who, like the Ayevobirys of old, is toobſerveand ſuperintend over the 
jura palæſtræ, and to be the umpire in all diſputes. The combatants, afterthey-are an» 
ointed all over with oil, to render their naked bodies the more ſlippery and leſs eaſily. to 
be taken hold of, firſt of all look one another ſtedfaſtly in the face, as Diomede or 


Ulyſſes does the palladium upon antique gems: then they run up to and retire from each 


other ſeveral times, uſing all the while a variety of antic and other poſtures, ſuch as 
are commonly uſed in the courſe of the enſuing conflict. After this prelude, they draw 
nearer together, and challenge each other, by clapping the palms of their hands, firſt. 


upon their own knees or thighs, then upon each other, and afterwards upon the palm 
of their reſpective antagoniſts. The challenge being thus given, they immediately . 


| cloſe in and ſtruggle with each other, ſtriving with all their ſtrength, art, and dexterity, 
(which are often very geen who ſhall give his antagoniſt a fall, and become 


the conqueror. During theſe co 
ſo twiſted and linked together, (catenatæa palæſtræ as Propertius calls it,) that they 
have both fallen down together, and left the victory dubious; too difficult ſometimes: 


for the pellowwan baſhee to decide. TIA AAICTHC AONTMTOC, (a wreſtler not 


ro be thrown) occurs in ancient inſcriptions, ¶ Murat. tom. ii. p. 627.) The wany 
therefore being thus ated in all the parts of it with open hands, might very properly, 


in contradiſtinction to the ce/tus or boxing, receive its name an T8 TaAaugs, from ſtrug- | 


gling with open hands. We have a molt lively picture of this ancient gymnaſtic ex- 
erciſe upon an antique urn, in Patin's Imp. Roman. Numiſmata, p. 122. and like- 
wiſe upon a coin of Trebonianus Gallus; the figure whereof is exhibited in Vail. 
Numiſin. Imper. Græc. | | | | 


s, I have often ſeen their arms, and legs, and thighs . 
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| dru-1w4nas (as the courts of juſtice are called in theſe countries) are built 7% fafim of 
in this faſhion ; where, upon their public feſtivals and rejoicings, a great 


at | TWRIR MOSQUE:S,." 

The faſbien of Their moſques and ſepulchres are other ſtructures, which till remain 

Luis moſdues. undeſeribed. The firſt, which they pronounce [o] meſz-jid, are 
| built exactly in the faſhion of our chyrches, particularly of the Gothic 
taſte +; where, inſtead of ſuch ſeats and benches as we make uſe of, 

they only ſtrew the floor with mats, upon which they perform. the 

ſeveral tations, fittings, and proſtrations that are enjoined in the ceremo- 

nies of their religion. Near.the middle, particularly of the principal 

moſque of each city, there is erected a large pulpit, balluſtraded round, 

with a few ſteps leading up to it. Upon theſe (for I am told none are 

rmitted to enter the pulpit itſelf) the muf7z or one of the 7m-ams 

places himſelf every Friday, The day of the congregations, as they call it, 

and from thence either explains ſome part or other of the Koran, or elle. 

exhorts the people to piety and good works. The wall of theſe moſques, 

which regards Mecca, and to which they direct themſelves throughout 

the whole of their devotions, is called the &:4/aþ 5 or the r ev/weiuevey, 

and in this wall there is commonly a nich, repreſenting He preſence, and, 

at the ſame time, the inviſibility of the Deity 7. There is uſually a mmoret 

or ſquare tower erected upon the oppoſite end of the moſque, with a flag- 
ſtaff fixed upon the top of it: whither the nuedin or cryer aſcends at 

the appointed times of prayer, and, after diſplaying a ſmall flag, ad- 

vertiſes the people thereof, with a loud voice, from each fide of it; 

Theſe minorets, and this method of calling the people to prayer (for bells 

have been always an abomination to the Mabometans) are of great 

_ antiquity, and took place, as I am informed, as early as the 65th year 

of the hejzra. Theſe places of the Mahometan worſhip, the ſanctu- 

aries of their marabbutts, the nufties, the 7m-ams *, and other perſons 


i. e. The place of humiliation, from >< [ Heb. ND] humiliavit ſe, procubuit: 
pec. reverentiæ ergo. ſpec. ſrontem imponens terrz, ad commonſtrandam ſupplicis 
animi dejectionem atque abnegationem ſui, Vid. Gol. in voce. | 

4 The Go/hs, perhaps, when maſters of Spain, might have learnt this method of. 

building from the Moors; and from thence have communicated it in their conqueſts 
or migrations over moſt parts of urope. C 6 LED 
i. e. The ehurth or plate there the people meet together, ſa called from E collegit, 
congregayit, &c. When there are ſeveral moſques in one city, the largeſi is called the 
jimmah, and ſometimes el jimmah kibeerah, the great or mother church, in which their pub- 
lie devotiont, &c. are uſually performed on Fridays. 
Hin e regione oppoſitus fuit, &c. Vid. Gol. & note, p. 32. The temple of 
Feri ſalem was the Fewiſh Aiblah, as we are informed from theſe expreſſions, 1 Kings 
viii. 38. 42. 44. 48. of ftretching out their hands towards that houſe, and of praying 
towards that hanſe, and of Daniel's praying towards Jeruſalem, vi. 10. 1 inet 
7 Vid. Maund. Trav. to Feru/. p. 15. edit. Oxon. 


8 e imm, em- am, or im-am, præſes, anteceſſor, quem alii ſectantur ac imitantur: 
peculiariter qui præit populo ſacros ritus & ſacrorum antiſtes, Vid. Go/, in voce. 
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reſpectively 
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AND SEPULCHWES i" 
reſpectively belonging to them, are maintained out of certain revenues 9 
ariſing from the rents of lands and houſes, which have been either left 
by will, or ſet apart by the public for thoſe uſes. e 


1 


When a funeral is ſolemniſed, it is uſual to bring the corpſe, at the How rhey con- 


afternoon prayers, to one or other of theſe moſques ; from whence it is 
accompanied, by the greateſt part of the congregation, to the grave, 
Upon theſe occaſions their proceſſions are not flow and ſolemn, as in 
moſt parts of Chriſtendom ; the whole company making what haſte 
they can, and ſinging, as they go along, ſome {ſelect verſes of their 


Kiran. That abſolute ſubmiſſion, which they pay to the will of God, 


allows them not to uſe any conſolatory words upon theſe ſolemnities: 


no loſs or misfortune is to be regretted ; inſtead likewiſe of ſuch ex- 


preſſions of ſorrow. and condolence, as may regard the deceaſed, the 
compliments turn upon the perſon, who is the moſt nearly rela- 
ted, Berka fe raffick, ſay his friends; i. e. A bleſſing be upon your 


duct their fu - 
ner als . 


If we except afew perſons, who are buried within the precincts of The manner of 
the ſandtuaries of their marabbutts, the reſt are carried out at a ſmall di- fir /epul- 


| ſtance from their cities and villages, where a great extent of ground is 
allotted for that purpoſe. Each family has a proper portion of it, 
walled in like a garden ; where the bones of their anceſtors have re- 
mained undiſturbed for many generations, For, in theſe enclofures.*, 


the graves are all diſtinct and ſeparate ; each of them having a ſtone, 
placed upright, both at the head and feet, inſcribed with the name (or 


lille, 2 Kings xxiii. 17.) of the deceaſed : whilſt the intermediate ſpace 


is either planted with flowers; bordered round with ſtone; or paved 


with tiles. The graves of the principal citizens are further diſtinguiſh- 


cd, by having cupolas or vaulted chambers, of three, four; or more 


yards ſquare built over them: and as theſe very frequently lie opep, 
and occaſionally ſhelter us from 'the inclemency of the weather, the 
demoniac (Mar. i. 3.) might with propriety enough have had bis dell- 
ings among the tombs : as others are ſaid, J. Ixv. 4. to remain among the 


Some texts of 
Scripture allu- 


. graves, and to lodge in the monuments. And as all theſe different ſorts ding bert. 


of tombs and ſepulchres, with the very walls likewiſe of their Reed 
tive cupolas and encloſures, are conſtantly kept clean, white-waſhed, 
and beautified, they continue to illuſtrate thoſe expreſſions of our Sa- 


9 Theſe they call ] Hab-ouſe, i, e. Things ſet apart for pious uſes. 
| 2 Theſe ſeem to be the ſame with the wg/Conu: of the ancientss Thus Euripides 
| Troad, ver, 1141. . 42nd wh KEPT 1 
5 Ax c A e ve Agiay 

Ev Thds 9a ai maiden, = 
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n THE DOUWARS OF THE ARA BS. 
viour, Where he mentions the garniſbing of the ſepulchres, Matth. xxiii. 
29. and (J 27.) where he compares the Srribes, Phariſees, and ly- 
pocrites, to whited ſepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but 
are within fidl of dead mens bones and all uncleanneſs. After the funeral 
is over, the female: relations, during the ſpace of two or three months, 
70 once a week to weep over the grave and perform their paren- 
. 1a | a ” | | 


| | SECT. VI. 
Of the babitations of the Bedoween Arabs and Kabyles. 


 Nbehabita: HAVING thus deſcribed the ſeveral buildings peculiar to the- 

| con of 'he Cities and towns of this country, let us now take a view of the habi- 
5 olsen. nations of the Bedbꝛvcens and Kabyles, Now the Bedoweens, as their 
| t anceſtors the Arabians did before them, (J. xii. 20.) live in 

tents, called hbymas +, from the ſhelter which they afford the. inha- 

bitants ; and beet el ſhaor, i. e. houſes of hair, from the materials or 

webs of goats hair, whereof they are made. They are the very ſame 

which the ancients called mapalias; and being fans; as they are to 

this day, ſecured from the weather, by a covering only of ſuch hair- 

cloth, as our coal-ſacks are made of, might very juſtly be deſcribed 

by Virgil to have (rara tefta) thin roofs. The colour of them is 

beautifully alluded to, Cant. i. 5. J am-black, but comely like the tents 

/ Keaar. For nothing certainly can afford a more delightful pro- 

tpeR, than a large extenſive plain, whether in its verdure, or even 

ſcorched up by the ſun- beams, than theſe moveable habitations pitched 

in circles upon them. When we find any number of theſe tents to- 

"gether, (and I have ſeen from three to three hundred) then, as it has 
een already taken notice of in the preface, they are uſually placed in a 


« Notatum ſuit in omnibus ſacris, fœminini generis victimas eſſe potiores. Vid. 
Alex. ab Alex. Gen Dier. l. iti. cap. 12. De parentalibus ſ. cœnis ferialibus. 5 
Convivia quæ in parentum aut propinquorum funere fieri conſueverunt. Vid. 
N Alex. ab Alex. ut ſupra, Lex. Pitiſc. | = 
4 SC. a = operuit locum umbræ captandæ ergo, &c. Vid. Gel. in voce. 
> | 6 Qualia Maurus amat diſperſa mapalia Paſtor. 
| : Sil. Ital. lib. xvii. 90. 
Et ſolitus vacuis errare mapalibus Afer _ - | 
: Venator, Os \ Lucan, I. iv. 684. 

Familiæ aliquot (Numidarum ! cum mapalibus pecoribuſque ſuis (ea pecunia illis eſt) 
perſecuti ſunt regem. Liv. I. xxix. $ 31, Numidas poſitis mapalibus conſediſſe. 
Tac, Ann, I. iv. H 25. e 


circle | 


_ THE DOUWARS OF THE ARABS. 
circle, and conſtitute a dou-war. The faſhion of each tent is of an ob- 
long figure, not unlike the bottom of a ſhip turned upſide down, as 
Salluſt 7 has lang ago deſcribed them. However, they differ in big- 
neſs, according to the number of people who live in them; and are 
accordingly ſupported, ſome with one pillar, others with two or 
three; whilſt a curtain or carpet, let down upon occaſion from each 
of theſe divifions, turns the whole into ſo many ſeparate apartments. 
Theſe tents are kept firm and ſteady, by bracing or ſtretching down 
their eves with cords, tied to hooked wooden pins, well pointed, 
which they drive into the ground with a mallet; one of theſe pins 
anſwering to the nail, as the mallet does to the hammer, which Jael 
uſed in faſtening to the ground the temples of Siſera, Judg. iv. 21. 
The pillars, which I have mentioned, are ſtrait poles, eight or ten 
feet high, and three or four inches in thickneſs; ſerving, not only to 
ſupport the tent itſelf, but, * full of hooks fixed there for the 
purpoſe, the Arabs hang upon them their cloaths, baſkets, ſaddles, 
and accoutrements of war. Holofernes, as we read in Judzth, xiii. 16. 
made the. like uſe of the pillar of his tent, by hanging his faugbion 
upon it: where it is called the p/lar of the bed; from the cuſtom, 
perhaps, that has always prevailed in theſe countries, of having the. 
upper end of the carpet, matraſs, or whatever elſe they lie upon, 
turned, from the ſkirts of the tent towards the center of it. But the 
| [ara] canopy, as we render it (ver. 9.) ſhould, I preſume, be 
rather called the gnat, or muſkeeta-net, which is a cloſe curtain of 
gauze or fine linen, uſed, all over the eg, by people of better 


faſhion, to keep out the flies. But the Arabs have nothing of this 237 method: | 
kind; who, in taking their reſt, lie ſtretched-out upon the ground, A ing 10 


without bed, matraſs, or pillow; wrapping themſelves up only in 
their hykes, and lying (as they find room) upon a mat or carpet, in 
the middle or in the corner of the tent. 'Thoſe, indeed, who are 
married, have each. of them a portion of the tent to themſelves, 
canton'd off with a curtain: the reſt accommodate themſelves, as 
conveniently as they can, in the manner I have deſcribed. The de- 
ſcription which Mela* and Virgil have left us of the manner of 
living, and of the decampments among the Libyan ſhepherds, even 
to the circumſtance of carrying along with them their faithful do- 
meſtic animals, are as juſtly drawn up, as if they had made their 
obſervations at this time. 15 1 1 5 


7 Adificia Numidarum, quæ mapalia illi vocant, oblonga, incurvis lateribus tecta, 
quaſi navium carinæ eſſent.  Sallu/t. Bell. Fug. & 21. = 
3 Vid, EXCERPTA ex P. Mala. 


* Vid 
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422 THE HABITATIONS OP THE KABYLES. 
|  Qmid tibi paſtores Libyæ, quid paſcua verſu 

Proſequar, & raris habitata mapalia tectis? 
Sepe diem noftemgue & totum ex ordine inenſem 
Paſcitur, itque pecus longa in deſerta fine ullis 
Hofhittis : tantum campi jacet : omnia ſecum 
Armentarius After agit, tectumque, laremque 
Armagque, Amyclæumque canem, Cræſſamque pharetram. 


Georg. iii. ver. 339. 


The labia. From the dou-wars of the Bedoweens, who live chiefly in the 
tions of che plains, we are to aſcend to the mountainous Da/htras of the Kabyles, 
Kabyles. Which conſiſt of a number of gurbiess, as the Dou-wars do of 
hbymas. Theſe gurbies are generally raiſed either with hurdles, 
daubed over with mud, or elſe they are built out of the materials of 
ſome adjacent ruins, or elſe with ſquare cakes of clay baked in the 
| ſun. The roots are covered with ſtraw or turf, ſupported by reeds, . 

The fa/vion of or branches of trees. There is rarely more than one chamber in the 
their guiies. jargeſt of them, which ſerves for a kitchen, dining- room, and bed- 
chamber; beſides one corner of it that is reſerved, as I ſhould have 
mentioned alſo in the hhymas, for their foles, calves, and kids. As 
Theſe gurbies theſe hovels are always fixed and immoveable, they are undoubtedly 
the ancient what the ancients called magaha *'; and therefore, Carthage itſelt, 


magalia, or 


magaria before the time of Dido, was nothing more than one of theſe 
daſhkras a. | 


\ 


The ſhowial, The Kabyles, from their ſituation 3 and language, (for all the reſt | 


Abe 


he Kab, Y of the country ſpeak the Arabic tongue) ſeem to be the only people 


of theſe kingdoms who can bear the leaſt relation to the ancient 
Africans. For, notwithſtanding the great variety of conqueſts, to 
which the low and cultivated parts of this country have been ſo often 

| ſubject, yet it is more than probable, that all or the greater part 
of the mountainous diſtricts, were, from their rugged ſituation, in a 
great meaſure left free and unmoleſted. Whilſt the Nomagdes, 
- therefore, of the plains, and the inhabitants of ſuch cities and villages, 
as were of eaſy acceſs, ſubmitted by degrees to the loſs of their old 


. 9 Gellio Doxius ccoeli filius, lutei ædificii inventor, placet exemplo ſumpto ab hi- 

rundinum nidis. Pin. Nat. Fit. l. vii. c. 56. | | 
 Magalia difta quaſi magaria, quod: magar Punici novam villam dicunt. /idor. 

Orig. l. xv. cap. 12. Vid. Bech. Chan, l. i. cap. 24. Magalia quæ a vallo caſtrorum 
Mogar vel Magul inſtar villarum fix erant, &c. Vid cl. J/afjzi not. in Sall. Bell. 

Jig. p. 285. q = one | 9 
| * Miratur molem neas, magalia quondam, An. i. 425. 

0 . p. 5, $9, Ne. | | | e 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE KABYLES. - 2243 
language, and to the introduction of ſuch new laws and cuſtoms, 
as were conſequent upon theſe invaſions ; thoſe who retired to the 
mountains, and there formed themſelves into &abyl#ah, i. e. clans, 

may be ſuppoſed to have been the leaſt acquainted with thoſe novel- 
ties. It may be farther urged, that as they would be hereby obliged 
to converſe chiefly among themſelves, ſo, for the ſame reaſon, they 
-would continue to be much the ſame people, and, in all probability, 
reſerve their original language, without any conſiderable alteration. 
But what this was, he muſt be a very bold conjecturer, who can, 
at this diſtance of time, pretend to aſcertain. The Carthaginians, 
no doubt, who poſſeſſed all this country +, muſt, in conſequence of 
their many conqueſts and colonies, have in ſome meaſure introduced 
their own language; a ſpecimen whereof is ſtill preſerved in the Pæ- 
nulus of Plautus s. Other and greater changes and alterations like- 
wiſe muſt have been introduced, by the ſucceſſive invaſions of the 
| Romans, Vandals, Arabs, and Turks. However, the following, which 
may be preſumed to be ſome of the primitive words in the Showrab 5: 
(as the language of the Kabyles is called at preſent) do not ſeem to 
have the leaſt affinity with thoſe words, which convey the ſame 
meaning in the Hebrew and Arabic tongues. For, among many 
others, thamurt,. arghaz, thamtuth, tigarum, akſum, &c. their names 
for earth, man, woman, bread, fleſ, &c. will ſcarce be found to be 
derivations from thoſe languages, notwithſtanding the learned au- 
thors of the Univerſal Hiſtory are of another opinion. But the reader 
is referred to the vocabulary of this language, as it. is inſerted among 
the COLLECTANEA. 0 | 


T 
Of therr manufattures, dreſs, or habits. 


AFTER this deſcription of the different habitations of 5 
Arabs and Kabyles, we may now take notice of their reſpective em- 44, e ha- 
ployments therein; by giving an account of their manufactures ; 6. 
which indeed, like their oil, hides, wool, and wax, are chiefly con- 
ſumed at home, and rarely permitted to be exported to foreign mar- 


Vid. Boch. Chan. in Præ fat. 
5 Tbid. |. ii. cap. 14. | | | 7 ; 
6 The language of the mountaineers. in S. V. Barbary, is called Shillab, differing, 


in ſome words from the Showiah ; but the meaning of the names I could never learn, 
unleſs perhaps they were called after ſome conſiderable clans, who were either the 
authors or conſervators of them. 5 ng a 

| | | kets, 


arch 
ations 


The hyke, 


eaſily diſten- 
cer ted. 


THEIR MANUFACTURES. 


'kets. Carpets, which are much coarſer than thoſe from Turks, are 


made here in great numbers, and of all'fizes. At Algiers and Tunis, 


there are looms for velvets, 7affitees, and different forts of wrought 
filks. Coarſe linen is likewiſe made in moſt of the cities and villages; 


though Sa is noted for producing the fineſt. Yet both the ſilks and 


linen are ſo inconſiderable in quantity, that the deficiencies are often to 
be ſupplied from the Levant and Europe. But the chief branch of 
their manufactories is, the making of hykes?, or blankets, as we ſhould 
call them. The women alone are employed in this work, (as Andro- 
mache and Penelope were of old) who do not uſe the ſhuttle, but con- 
duct every thread of the woof with their fingers. Theſe hykes are of 
different ſizes, and of different qualities and fineneſs. The uſual ſize 
of them is fix yards long, and five or ſix foot broad, ſerving the Kabyle 
and Arab for a compleat dreſs in the day, and, as they ſleep in their 


raiment, as the Iſraelites did of old, Deut. xxiv. 13. it ſerves likewiſe for 


his bed and covering by night. It is a looſe but troubleſome garment; 
being frequently diſconcerted and falling upon the ground; ſo that the 

rſon who wears it is every moment obliged to tuck it up, and fold it 
anew about his body. This ſhews the great uſe there 1s of a girdle, 
whenever they are concerned in any active employment ; and in con- 
ſequence thereof, the force of the Scripture injunction, alluding there- 
unto, of having our loins girded*, in order to ſet about it. The method 


of wearing theſe garments 9, with the uſe they are of at other times, 


= Probably derived from O howk, nr. 5 


Thus wee1Cwrvvpi is uſed, Luke xvii. 8. Ads xii. 8. Eph. vi. 14. Rev. i. 13. 


and xv. 6. And avaguwwup 1 Pet. i 13. 2 Kings iv. 29, and ix. 1, &c. Evmegi- 


S- joined with apaglia, Heb, xii, 1. i. e. Sin, which is ſo well fitted to gird us in, 
is alſo well illuſtrated by the ſaſhion, and manner of wearing theſe garments. ET 
9 F. Pollux (l. vii. c. 13.) deſcribes the uſe of the 74n7AG+ to be ivdwwa te N im 


cane, ad induendum & inflernendum : and in the latter of theſe ſignifications it is 


uſed by Homer, II. k. ver. 194. 


Ap! 5 wine 
| Tlinlavlai. ä | 
The ſcholiaſt upon //. E. ver. 734. makes the peplus to be a garment that was fitted to 
the body by a fibula, juſt as the e is, or (ſays he) dn ivedvoilo, 4 N iepovarlo: and 
ſo Callimach, in Lavacr. Pallad. ver. 70. a 
Ay vr yag winner Avrapſoa meas, - | 
Lutatius upon Statius's Thebais, ver. 101, calls it ve/tis candida, That it was alſo a 
large garment, hanging down to the feet, &c. appears from the following epithets that 
are given to it by the ancients. Thus Zuripides (in Bacch, ver. 40.) calls them 


wine wodygers. Aſchylus (in Chozph, ver. 1000,) wodigypas r. Homer (in 


dl. z. ver. 442.) iAxeoiminAss ; and again, Od, a. ver. 305. THYVTETAGn. 


pat 


THEIR HABITS OR DRESS. 225. | = 
put to, in ſerving for coverlids to their beds, ſnould induce us to take | = 
the finer ſorts of them at leaſt, ſuch as are worn by the ladies and per- 1 5 
ſons of diſtinction, to be the peplus of the antients. Ruth 's peil, which Tt peplus, 
held fix meaſures of barley, ¶ Ruth iii. 1 5.) might be of the like faſhion, G, 7 be 


and have ſerved extraordinarily for the fame uſe: as were alſo the cloaths e 
(ra ĩud ria, the upper garments) of the eee Exod. xii. 13. where 
in they folded up their æneading troughs : as the Moors, Arabs, and 
Kabyles do, to this ny; things of the like burden and incumbrance in 
their Yes. Their ur- alſo are often uſed upon theſe o 
ſions. It is very probable likewiſe, that the looſe folding garment, 
the 7oga *, of the Romans, was of this kind. For if the drapery of 
their ſtatues is to inſtruct us, this is actually no other than the dreſs of 
the Arabs, when they appear in their bykes. The plaid of the High- = 
landers in Scotland is the very ſame. | „ Aenne Hind 465 
. Inſtead of the ſibula that was uſed by the Romans, the Arabs join 
together with thread, or with a wooden bodkin, the two upper cor- 
ners of this garment; and after having placed them firſt over one of _ 
their ſhoulders they then fold the reſt of it about their bodies. The = 
outer fold ſerves them frequently inſtead of an apran; wherein they 
carry herbs, loaves, corn, ©&c. and may illuſtrate ſeveral alluſions made 

thereto in Scripture ; as gathering the /ap full of wild gourds, 2 Kings 
iv. 39. rendering ſeven fold, giving good meaſure into the bgm, R/aln 

Ixxix. 12. Luke vi. 38. ſhaking the lap, Neb. v. 13, Ce. SGS. 

The &urnooſe,' which anſwers - to our cloak, is oſten, for 
warmth, worn over theſe hee. This too is another great branch ß \ 
their woolen manufactory. It is wove in one piece, and ſhaped ex- + 
actly like the garment of the little god Teleſphorus; viz. ſtrait about the - 
neck, with a cape or Hippocratess ſleeve (for a cover to the head) 
and wide below like a cloak. Some of them likewiſe are fringed 73, fein f 
round the bottom, like Parthenaſpa's and Trajan's garment upon the i. 
baſſo relievo's of Con/tantine's arch: The burnogſe, without the cape, Smewhat like 
ſeems to anſwer to the Roman pallium; and, with it, to the bardocu- oy 

1 Joga dicta, quod velamento ſui corpus tegat atque operiat. Eſt autem pallium «© 
purum forma rotunda & fuſiore, &, quaſi inundante ſinu & ſub dextro veniens ſuper 
humerum ſiniſtrum ponitur: cujus ſimilitudinem in operimentis ſimulachrorum vel pictu- 
rarum aſpicimus, eaſque ſtatuas Togatas vocamus. Menſura togæ juſtæ, ſi ſex ulnas 
habeat, J/id. Orig. I. xix. cap a4. | oy cine meer, "IHE 

Vid. Veteres Arcus Auguſtorum, &c. antiquis nummis, notiſque Fo. Petri Belloris 
illuſtrati, &c, Rom, 1690. tab, Xx1v/ xxVIII. XXXVIIl, &c. 5 

Pallium (ud xiov ) quia palam geſtetur: quod palam ſit & foris: ſub eo enim 
Tunica ſumebatur, &c. Vid. Steph. Theſ. Ling. Lat. 
pPenulæ Gallice genus, quæ cucullum habet. Hinc Martial. l. xiv. 178. . 

Gallia Santonico yeſtit te bardocucullo. 1 
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| THEIR HABITS OR DRESS. 
Several clan Tf we except the cape of the burnoofe, (which is only occaſionall 
_ 1 88 uſed during a ſhower of rain, or in very cold weather, ) ſeveral ue 
and Kabyles go bare-headed all the year long, as Mafiniſe did of 
Their temples old s; binding their temples only with a narrow fillet, to prevent their 
bound with © Jocks from being troubleſome. As the ancient giadema might origi- 
_ nally ſerve for this purpoſe, ſo it appears, from buſts and medals, to have 
| been of no other faſhion. But the Moors and Turks, with ſome of 
hi caps worn the iron oy * Arabs, wear, upon the crown of the head, a ſmall he- 
y the Moors, ,.# , 25 | | | | N 
&c. the anti- miſpherical cap of ſcarlet cloth; another great branch of their 
ent tiara. woollen manifactory. The furbant, as they call a long narrow web 
The turbant. of linen, ſilk, or muſlin, is folded round the bottom of theſe caps, and 
very properly diſtinguiſhes, by the number and faſhion of the folds, 
the ſeveral orders and degrees of ſoldiers, and ſometimes of citizens, 
one from another. We find the ſame dreſs and ornament of the 
head, the 7iara-as it was called, upon a number of medals, ſtatues, 
__ andbaſſo rehevo's of the ancients 7, | en 
$traight-bodi- Under the he, ſome wear a cloſe-bodied frock or tunic, (a ſil- 
ed frocks., Jebbn they call it) with or without ſleeyes; which differs little from the 
| Roman tunica, or habit in which the conſtellation Boòres is uſually paint- 
ed. The ira, or coat of our Saviour, which was woven without 
fear from top throughout, John xix. 23. might be of the like faſhion, 
| This too, no leſs than the le, is to be girded about their bodies, eſpe- 
cially when they are engaged in any labour, exerciſe, or employment ; 
at which times they uſually throw off their Surnogſes and hykes, and re- 
main only in theſe funics. And of this kind probably was the habit 
wherewith our Saviour might ſtill be cloathed, when he is ſaid 70 lay 
afide his garments (iuaria pallium ſc. & peplum, or burnooſe and byte, 
obn xili. 4.) and to take a towel and gird himſelf; as was likewiſe the 
Aber coat *, (John xxi. 7.) which St. Peter girued about him, when 


Vid. Raynaud. De Pil. G 15. Ferrar. De re weft. ii. 1. 21. Salm. Eaercit. Plin. p. 392. 
Fal Bex. Etym.vel Lan Piliſ g. 5 c 
5B Arbitror te audire, Scipio, hoſpes tuus avitus Maſiniſſa, quæ faciat hodie nona- 
ginta annos natus: cum ingreſſus iter pedibus ſit, in equum omnino non aſcendere: 
cum equo, ex equo non deſcendere: nullo frigore adduci, ut capite oper to fit, &c. Cic. 
D- Senetfute. Vf. Bayp „„ TH 1 
' 6 Diadema erat faſcia candida, quæ regum capitibus obligabatur. Cel. I. xxiv. 
cap. 6. { to} . 1 E f a ; 1 Tx" ' : ; 
: Quartum genus veſtimenti eft rotundum pileolum, quale pictum in Uly/eo conſpi- 
eimus, quaſi, ſphæra media ſit diviſa: & pars una ponatur in capite : hoc Græci & noſtri 
Tidpay, nonnulli Galerum vocat, Hebræi DD Adiznepheth, Non habet acumen in 
ſummo, nec totum uſque ad comam caput tegit, ſed tertiam partem a fronte inoper- 
tam relinquit, &, Hieronym. De-Vefte Sacerdot. ad Fabiolam. | CO 
The original word is imwdvr1c; which the Vulgate renders Tunica: others Ami- 
. eulum, Inducium, Supercilicium, &c. from  inedvoan fuperinduor, Vid. Leigh's 
Critica Sacra, P» 149. i | h 
| - S 


he is faid 10 be naked; or what the ſame perſon, at the command of 


the angel, (As xii. 8.) might have girded upon him, before he is en- 
joined 70 caſt his garment 5 25  abaut lim. Now che hyke or Sur 
nooſe, or both, being probably, at that time (v or uur] the proper 
dreſs, cloathing, or habit, of the 7 natians, as D continue 
to be of the Kabyles and Arabs, when they laid them aſide, or appear- 
ed without one or the other, they might very probably be ſaid to be 
undreſſed, or naked o, according to the eaſtern manner of expreſſion. 
This ſame convenient and uniform ſhape of theſe garments, that are 
made to fit all er may well illuſtrate a variety af expreſſions and 
occurrences in Scripture; which, to ignorant perſons, too much miſled 
by our own faſhions, may ſeem difficult to account for. Thus, among 
many other inſtances, we. read, that the goodly raiment of Eſau was put 
upon Jacob; that Jonathan /tript himſelf of. his garments; and the beſt 


robe was brought out and put upon the pradigal ſon; and that raiment and 


changes of ratment are often given, and immediately put on, (as they 
ſtill continue to be in theſe eaſtern nations) without ſuch previous and 
occaſional alterations, as would be required amongſt us in the like diſ- 
tribution or exchange of garments "7 | 
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The girdles, which have been occaſionally mentioned before, are 7h /ubime 


uſually of worſted, very artfully woven into a variety of f 
as the rich girdles of the virtuous virgins may be ſuppoſed to have 
been, Prov. xxxi. 24. They are made to fold ſeveral times about 


the body; one end of which being doubled back, and ſewn. along the 


edges, ſerves them for a purſe, agreeable to the acceptation of the {ay * 
in the Scriptures. The Turks make a further uſe. of theſe girdles, hy 
fixing therein their knives and poiniards* : whilſt the %, (4. e. the 


writers and ſecretaries) ſuſpend in the ſame their inkhorns3; a cuſtom 


as old as the prophet Ezekiel, (ix. 2.) who mentions a perſon clathed in 


K 


white linen, with an inkhorn upon his loins. RC hes 

9 Tobenaked is the ſame as to be ill claatbed, according to Seneca; gui malt uaſtitum 
& pannoſum vidit, nudum ſe vidiſſi dicit, ſays he, De Benef. I. v. 13. What P. Mals 
alſo ſays of the Germans, Plerumgue nudes egifſe ; the ſame is expreſſed by Tacitus, by 
Rejecta veſle ſuperiore 3 i. e. the ud r˙ν, or whatanſwers to the Hy or byrnooſe, above 


deſcribed. David alſo (2 Sam. vi. 14+ 20.) is ſaid to be naked, when he had on a 


linen ephod. (33% | ODS, 

* Which in Matth. x. 9. and Mark vi. 8. we render a purſe, 

2 The poniard of the Arab is made crooked, like the copzs or harp of the antients. 
Q Curt. I. iii. De reb. Alex. Copidas vacant gladios leviter curvatos falcibus. ſimiles. 


Bonarotæ Pref. in Dempft. Hetrur. Regal. Brevis gladius in arcum curvatus harpe - 


ait}us, ; | 


3 That part of theſe inkhorns (if an inſtrument of braſs may be ſo called) which = 


paſſes betwixt the girdle and the tunic, and holds their pens, is long and flat; but 
the veſſel] for the ink, which reſts upon the girdle, is ſquare, with a lid to claſp over it, 


they make no uſe of quills, but of ſmall reeds, (calami) which they cut into the ſame. 
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ures, ſuch their girdles, 
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THEIR HABITS AND DRESS. „A 
It is cuſtomary for the Turks and Moors to wear ſhirts of linen, or 
cotton, or gauze, underneath the tunic; but the Arabs wear nothing 


but woollen. © There is a ceremony indeed in ſome dou-wars, which 


obliges the bridegroom and the bride to wear each of them a ſhirt, 
at the celebration of their 5 — but then, out of a ſtrange kind of 
ſuperſtition, they are not a ds to | 

whilſt one piece hangs to another. The ſleeves of theſe ſhirts are 
Hide and open, without folds at the neck or wriſt, as ours have, there. 
be} anne. the flea and the louſe from being commodiouſly lodged ; 


erwards 'to waſh them or put them off 


thoſe, particularly, of the women, are oftentimes of the richeſt gauze, 
adorned with different- coloured ribbands, interchangeably ſewed to 


A 15 | N 
Neither are the Bedoweens accuſtomed to wear drawers; a habit, not- 


Withſtanding, which the citizens of both ſexes conſtantly appear in; 
eſpecially when they go abroad or receive viſits. The virgins are 
diſtinguiſhed from the matrons, in having their drawers made of 


needle- work, ſtriped filk or linen, juſt as Tamar's garment is deſcribed, 


The veilli, &c. 
of the Moor- 
W0MN, 


2 Sam. xiii. 18. But when the women are at home and in private, 


then their es are laid afide, and ſometimes their tunics; and, in- 
ſtead of drawers, they bind only a towel + about their loins. A Bar- 


2ry matron, in her undreſs, appears like Silanus in the Admi- 


8 3 = 
When theſe ladies appear in public, they always fold themſelves up 


ſo cloſely in theſe Hes, that even without their veils, we could diſco- 
ververy little of their faces. But, in the ſummer months, when they 


"retire to their country ſeats, they walk abroad with leſs caution ; though, 


"even then, upon the approach of a ſtranger, they always drop their 
veils, as Rebekah did upon the fight of Jac, (Gen. xxiv. 65.) They 


all affect to have their hair, the /7//rument of their pride, Iſ. xxii. 12. 


hang down to the ground ; ' which, after they have collected into one 
lock, they bind and plait it with ribbands; a piece of finery diſapproved 
of by the apoſtle, 1 Pe. iii. 3. Where nature has been leſs liberal in 
this ornament, there the defect is ſupplied by art, and foreign hair is 
procured to be interwoven with the natural. Ab/alom's hair, which was 


fold (2 Sam. xiv. 26.) for two hundred ſhekels, mighthave been applied to 


ſhape with our pens; and, in the country villages, no leſs than among the Kabyles 
and Arab, where galls, coperas, &c. are not to be procured, they make ink of wool 
calcined into powder, which they mix afterwards with water. | 


4 This is called, both in Barbary and the Levant, a footah, FRI which Camus (in 
Collius) makes to be a Perſian word, denoting genus veſtis firiate, ex Sindia depor- 
tari ſoli tum. pec. precinforium. | | = | 

s Vid. Admirand. Roman. Antiq. tab. xL Iv. 
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THEIR HABITS AND DRESS. 


heads, by tying, above the lock I have deſcribed, a triangular piece of 
linen, adorned with various figures in needle-work. | This, among 
perſons of better faſhion, is covered with a 7 pres: as they call-it, (of 
the like found with Ewen, I. iii. 18.) which is made in the 
fame triangular ſhape, of thin flexible plates of gold or ſilver, 
artfully cut through and engraven in imitation of lace, and might 
therefore anſwer to the moon-libe ornament, mentioned above. A 
handkerchief of crape, gauze, ſilk, or painted linen, bound cloſe over 


the ſarmab, and falling afterwards careleſſly upon the favourite lock 
of hair, completes the head-dreſs of the Mooriſb ladies. | 


U 


But none of theſe ladies think themſelves completely dreſſed, till The tinging 
their eyes wit 


lead ore. 


they have tinged their eye-lids with a/ ka-bols, i. e. The powder of lead 
ore. And as this is, performed by firſt dipping into this powder a ſmall 
wooden bodkin,'of bo thickneſs of a quill, and then drawing it after- 
wards, through the eye-lids, over the ball of the eye, we have a lively 
image of what the prophet ( Jer. iv. 30.) may be ſuppoſed to mean by 
renting the eyes (not as we render it, wi 
ore. The ſooty colour, which is thus communicated to the eyes, is 
thought to add a wonderful gracefulneſs to perſons of all complexions. 
The practice of it, no doubt, is of the greateſt — 4644} for, beſides 
the inſtance already taken notice of, we find that when Jezebel is ſaid 
(2 Kings ix. 30.) to baue painted her face, the original words are 
My DAN RUN, 1. e. /be adjuſted (or ſet off ) her eyes with the powder 
of pouk, or lead ore. So likewiſe Ezeh. xxiii. 40. is to be underſtood. 


Karan happuc, (i. e. the horn of pouk or lead ore, the name of Fob's . 


youngeſt daughter) was relative to this cuſtom and practice. The 
Latin appellation, fucus, is a derivative alſo from the fame. Neither 


5 This word is rendered b. Golius and others, flibium, antimonii ſpecies; and ſome- 


times collyrium, The Heb, 91D cabhol hath the ſame interpretation; and the verb 


Dong joined with PYY Ezet.xxiii, 40. is rendered, Thou painted/t thy eyes. JW 
is taken in the like ſignification, being rendered antimonium, /tibium, quo ad tingenda 
nigrore cilia, ſeu ad venuſtandos oculos, peculiariter utebantur, color ſubniger ex pul- 
veribus ftibi; confectus. Schind! Lex. St. Jerom likewiſe upon theſe words AN a, 
J. liv. 11. which we render (I twill lay) the ſtones with fair colours, takes notice, quod 
omnes præter Lx x. ſimiliter tranſtulerunt : viz. (/ternam) in ſtibis lapides tuos, in ſimi- 
litudinem compte mulieris, quæ oculos pingit ſtibio, ut pulchritudinem fignificet civi- 
tatis. J\D therefore, bn, and = denoting the ſame mineral ſubſtance or col- 
lyrium, it may be preſumed, that what is called to this day Fa-hel, (which is a rich 


lead ore, pounded into an impalpable powder) was the mineral which they always 


made uſe of. 


.v 
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chis uſe. After the hair is thus plaited, they proceed to dreſs their 1 


h painting, but) with Pp lead . 
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_ THEIR PROVISIONS, | 

woes this cuſtom uſed by other eaſtern nations only 7, but by the Greeks 
alſo and Romans *. Among other curioſities likewiſe that were taken 
out of the catacombs at Sahara, relating to the Egyptian women, I ſaw 
a joint of the common reed, or donax, which contained one of theſe 
bodkins, and an ounce or more of this powder; agreeable to the faſhion 
and practice of theſe times. 7 ere 


e K-27, 99% 
Of therr proviſions and cookery. _ 


PROVISIONS of all kinds are very cheap. A large piece of 
bread, a bundle of turneps, and a ſmall baſket of fruit, may each of 
them he purchaſed for an aper, i.e. for the fix hundred and ninety- 
ſixth part of a dollar; which is not the quarter of one of our farthings. 
Fowls are frequently bought for a penny or three half-pence a-piece; 
a full-grown ſheep for three ſhillings and ſix pence ; and a cow and a 

_ calf fora guinea, A buſhel of the beſt wheat likewiſe is uſually fold 
for fifteen, ſeldom ſo dear as eighteen pence ; which is a great bleſſing 
and advantage, inaſmuch as they, no leſs than the eaſtern nations in 
Theſe propl, general, are great eaters of bread 9; it being computed that three per- 
reat eaters of ſons in four live entirely upon it; or elſe upon ſuch compoſitions“ as 
_ are made of barley or wheat flour. Frequent mention is made of this 
| ſimple diet in the Holy Scriptures a; where the fleſh of animals, though 


1 coe, & (Cyrus) wwrey ( Aftyagem) teu, h-. R OGOA AMNAN THOT PAH, 
* xeupalQ- lilelhe, & x0pars weoddHirors, NN Kenoph, De Cyr. Inft, l. i. $ 11. 
Tarn ue dende a XevroPagioc yuvaikes, THY WhoKdjuws Tos EVEAITPES ce 
Xgiopale Te T&g4wR THOTPAATL OD@AAMNN, 2 Bad as preiiica ery, &c. 

Alex. Ped. I. iii. c. 2. 

Vis Stibii principalis circa oculos; namque ideo etiam plerique Platyephthalmon id 
N ( Dioſeorid, I. ili. e. 99.) quoniam in calliblepharis mulierum dilatet oculos. 
Plin. I. xxxiii. c. 6. | | | 8 1 „ 

9 Alyvnlizs d' Ex aa. APTODATOTE Onolv avauy, xvAyslas eh lorlc. Aiben. 
Deip l. x. p. 418. Ed. Dalechamp. Maſiniſſa likewiſe, agreeable, no doubt, to the 
cuſtom of the Numillians at that time, is mentioned by Polybius (Fragm. p. 1000. ed. 
Caſaub.) as eating (5vT@gov d) brown bread very ſavourily at his tent door. 

 * Cuſcaſſowe, i. e. the chiefeſt of theſe compoſitions, is well deſcribed in Phil. Tranſ. 
No 254. and in Lowth. Abridg. vol. iii. p. 626. When the grains of «u/caſſowe are 
large, then the compoſition is called hama. What they call doweeda, is the ſame with 
vermezelli; as their bag-reah differs not much from our pancakes, only that inſtead of 
rubbing the ta: jen, or pan wherein they fry them, with butter, they here rub it with ſoap 
to make them honey-comb. | | | ; 
i * Gen, xviii, 5. and 1 Sam. xxviii. 22, Iwill fetch a morſel of bread, Ch. xxi. 14, 
And Abraham took bread and a bottle of water, and gave it unto Hagar. Ch. xxxvii. 25, 


ſome- 


* 
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AND US UAL FOOD. 


a meal, is not often recorded. | 


| | N 238 
ometimes indeed it may be included in the eating of bread, or making 


In cities and villages, where there are publick ovens, the bread is How V% 


uſually leavened ; but among the Bedoweens and Kabyles, as ſoon as the 4 it. 


dough is kneaded, it is made into thin cakes, either tobe baked imme- 


diately upon the coals, or elſe in a fa: jen:. Such were the unlkavened ' 
cakes, which we ſo often read of in Scripture: ſuch likewiſe were the 


cakes which Sarah made quickly upon the hearth, Gen. xviii. 6. 


| Moſt families grind their wheat and barley at home, having twyo How they 


portable mill-ſtones for that purpoſe; the uppermoſt whereof, is ng their 


turned round by a ſmall handle of wood or iron, that is placed in 
the rim. When this ſtone is large, or expedition is required, then 
a ſecond perſon is called in to affſt; and as it is uſual for the wo- 
men alone to be concerned in this employment, who ſeat themſelves 
over againſt each other, with the mill-ſtones between them, we may 
ſee not only the propriety of the expreſſion, Exod. xi. 5. of fitting behind 
the mill, but the force of another, Marth. xxiv. 40. that uo women 


be grinding at the mill, the one ſhall be taken and the other left. The cuſ- 


tom which theſe women have of ſinging, during the time they are thus 
employed, is the ſame with what is related in an expreſſion of Ariſto- 
phanes, Viz. Tay w]oreo av ea Tis won, as it is preſerved by Athenaus, 
Deipn. p. 619. edit. Caſaub. | 


Beſides ſeveral different-forts of fricaſees, and of roaſted; boiled; ani Their frome? 


forced meats, (the firſt and laſt of which are always en and I food. 


very ſavoury, Gen. xxvii. 4.) the richer part of the Turks and Moors, 


mix up a variety of diſhes with almonds, dates, ſweet-meats, milk, 


and honey; which it would be too tedious to enumerate. - I have 


ſeen, at ſome of their feſtivals, more than two hundred diſhes, where- 


of forty, at leaſt, were of different kinds. But among the Begoweens 
and Kabyles there are neither utenſils nor conveniencies for ſuch enter- 


tainments : two or three wooden bowls, with a pot and a kettle, being 


the whole kitchen furniture of the greateſt prince or emeer. 


They ſat dotun io eat bread, Ch. xliii. 31, And Joſeph ſaid, Set on bread. Exodiii. 20, 
Call him, that he may eat bread. Ch. xvi. 3, Me did eat bread to the full. Deut. ix. 9, 
5 __ "wy eat bread, nor drink water, 1 Sam. xxviii. 20, Saul had eaten no bread all 
tbe day, WC. | | h 5 3 

3 This is a ſhallow earthen veſſel, like a frying pan, made uſe of not only for 
this, but other purpoſes. What is baked therein is called ta»zen, after the 
name of the veſſel; juſt as Tyſavov ( Heſych. ra ylwor) a word of the fame ſound and 
import, is taken by the Greeks : Ta ylwov appellant a ivTyyave iybiv. (Steph, Theſ, 
p. 1460-1. If thy oblation (Lev. ii. 5.) be a meat-offering, baken in a pan (amo ra- 
yars) it hall be of fine flour unltavened, mingled with oil. Ay 
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232 T HEIN METHOD OG DATING. 
Their mthed All the ſeveral orders and degrees of theſe people, from the Beds- 
of eating een to the Baſhaw, eat in the ſame manner; firſt waſhing their hands, 
| and then fitting themſelves down croſs-legged +, (their uſual poſture of 
ſitting) round about a mat, (P/a/m cxxviii. 3. 1 Sam. xvi. 11.) or a 
low table, where their diſhes are placed. No uſe is made of a table- 
cloth; each perſon contenting himſelf with a ſhare of a long towel 
that is careleſſly laid round about the mat or table. Knives and 
ſpoons likewiſeare of little ſervice ; for their animal food, being always 
well roaſted or boiled, requires no carving. . The cu/caſſowe, p:llce, and 
other diſhes alſo, which we ſhould reckon among ſpoon-meats, are 
ſerved up, in the fame manner, in a degree of heat, little better than 
lukewarm ; whereby the whole company eat of it greedily, without 
the leaſt danger of burning or ſcalding their fingers. The fleſh they 
tear into morſels, and the cuſcafſewe they make into pellets, ſqueezing 
as much of them both together as will make a mouthful. When 
their food is of a more. liquid nature, ſuch as oil and vinegar, robb, 
hatted milk, honey, Sc. 1 aſter they have broken their bread or 
. cakes into little bits, (wwia or /ops,) they fall on as before, dipping 
their hands and their morſels together therein, Matth. xxvi. 23. Ruth ii. 
14. Jam xiii. 26. At all theſe meals they feed themſelves with their 
right hand, the leſt being reſerved for more ignoble uſes. 
As ſoon as any perſon is ſatisfied, he riſes up and waſhes his hands, 
his arms, and his beard, without taking the leaſt notice of the remain- 
ing part of the company ; whilſt another takes inſtantly his place ; 
the ſervant ſometimes (for there is no diſtinction of tables) ſucceeding 
At all theſe feſtivals and entertainments, the men are treated in ſe- 
parate apartments from the women; (E/th. i. .) not the leaſt inter- 
courſe or communication being ever allowed betwixt the two ſexes. 
in biſmil- When they fit down to theſe meals, or when they eat or drink at 
5 Ye S8 fle other times; and indeed when they enter upon their daily employ- 
it down, & . ments, or any other action, they always uſe rn word Biſmillab, (i. e. 
In the name of God; with the like ſeriouſneſs and reverence alſo they 
pronounce the word Alhandillah, i. e. God be praiſed, when nature is 
ſatisfied, or when their affairs are attended with ſucceſs, = 


* 


 * Tow napuer, or the bending of the knee, Hom. Il. H. 118. was the very ſame action 

among the Greets; explained by Eu/tathius by xa9Qr3ivay, to ſit down; viz. as the 
_ eaſtern people ſtill continue to do, creſi legged, & ſchylus in Prometheus has the ſame 
expreſſion for iti ing down. . 5 83 
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THE Turks and Moors are early riſers, and drink their /horbah (as The times fri- 


they call a meſs of pottage) before 7 © dawning of the day: at which e aud eating 


among the 


Moors and 


time they conſtantly attend the public devotions ;after their muezzims, 


or cryers, have firſt called out thrice, from the tops of their moſques, Come Turks. 


to prayers ; it is better to pray than to fleep. The ſeveral flations, pro- 


trations, and other ceremonies enjoined upon theſe occaſions, as they 


have been already well deſcribed by Reland and other authors, fo 
they need not be here repeated. After they have performed this ſhort, 
though neceſſary duty, as they account it, and as ſoon as the morning is 
light, (Gen. xliv. .) the men are ſent away to their proper trades and oc- 
cupations, till ten in the morning, the uſual time of dining ; after 
which they return again to their employment till a/a, or the afternoon 
prayers; when all kind of work ceaſes, and their ſhops are ſhut up. 
The ſupper commonly follows the prayers of magreb, or ſun-ſet; and 
their devotions being repeated at the ſetting of the watch, or when it 
begins to be dark, they take their reſt immediately afterwards. In the 
intervals of theſe ſtated hours of public prayer, or when no buſineſs is to 
be tranſacted, the graver and more elderly perſons are frequentlytaken 
up in counting over their beads; repeating /faffar-allah s at each of them. 


Sometimes likewiſe, inſtead of ſitting croſs-legged or jointly upon 


their heels and knees, (their uſual poſture upon theſe devotional occa- 


| ſions, as being the readier for their proſtrations,) they fit down with 


their knees placed upright before them, (as 77 covering their feet, 
Judg. iii. 24. 1 Sam. xxiv. 3. 1. e., in alvo exonerando) and OE 
their faces betwixt them, as Elijab did, (1 Kings xviii. 42.) offer up, 
in a more private and retired manner, their ejaculations and ee 
Others again there are, who mutter over by heart, moving their bo- 


dies too and fro all the time, ſuch portions of their ran, as are then 


pitched upon for their meditation. Several of their zhalebs, or ſcribes, 


are ſo well converſant with the Koran, that they can correctly tran- 


{cribe it by memory, from one end to another. 
Thoſe who are not ſo ſeriouſly and religiouſly diſpoſed, ſpend the 
day either in converſing with one another at the He; in the 


5 Biſmallah is the ſame in effect with the 7ewiſb TVR, i. e. oN VDV N, 7 
Cod will, or if God be pleaſed; or if the Lord will, 1 Cor. iv. 19. 1 Pet. iii. 17. 

* Staffar-allah, i. e. God forgive me. . ; 8 8 

The holding converſations at the haf-effs, i. e. the barber's ſhop, ſeems to be of 
great antiquity; for Theophraſtus (as we read in Plutarch, Sympo/. I. v. d. 5.) calls 


them goa ovuroria, banquets without wine. 


Bazar ; 


ch 
Ions 
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Bazar; or at the coffee-houſes ; where they drink coffee 8 or ſberbet, 
and play at cheſs; wherein they are very dextrous ; and ſometimes are 
ſo well matched, as to continue the ſame game, by adjournment, for 
ſeveral days, before it is finiſhed. The conqueror is as highly pleaſed 
with having a feather, as the cuſtom is, ſtuck in his turbant, as our 

meſters would be, in having won a great ſum. _ In 
But there are ſeveral Tus iſb and Mooriſh youths, and no ſmall part 
likewiſe of the unmarried ſoldiers, who attend their concubines, 
with wine and muſick, into the fields; or elſe make themſelves 
merry at the tavern; a practice, indeed, expreſsly prohibited by their 
religion, but what the neceſſity of the times, and the uncontroulable 
paſſions of the tranſgreſſors, oblige theſe governments to diſpenſe 
with. 5 ee e „ 
The Arab follows no regular trade or employment. His liſe is one 
continued round of idleneſs or diverſion. When no paſtime nor hunt- 
ing-match calls him abroad, he does nothing all the day long, but 
loiter at home, ſmoke his pipe ꝰ, and repoſe himſelf under ſome neigh- 
bouring ſhade. He has no relith at all for domeſtic amuſements, 
and is rarely known to converſe with his wife, or play with his chil- 
dren. What he values above all, is his horſe ; wherein he places his 
higheſt ſatisfaction; being ſeldom well pleaſed or in good humour, 

but when he is far from home, riding at full ſpeed, 'or hunting. 

Their dexteri. The Arabs, and indeed the eaſtern nations in general, are very 
ty in riding. dextrous at theſe exerciſes. I ſaw ſeveral perſons at Kairo, who at full 
ſpeed, and upon horſes ſixteen hands high, would take up from the 
agar”, ground a err: *, as they called the naked ſtalk of a palm branch, that 
boar, ad been dropped by themſelves, or by their antagoniſts, Few there 
| are but who can quickly hunt down a 421d boar; the repreſentation 

of which ſport, as it is performed to this day, is beautifully deſigned 

upon one of the medallions in Conftantine's arch. ” 


* Coffee (or Cowah, as they pronounce it) and Herbet are both of them eaſtern 
words; the firſt of Perſian, the latter of Arabic extraction, denoting drink, or the 70 
drinkable, | + : e 
This the Arabs call Ie N ] Shrob el Doubhan, drinking . 
tobacco; the Arabick and our name being the ſame, according to what Hernandez relat- 
eth. Plantam, quam Mexicenſes Pycielt ſeu Yelt vocant, ab Haitinis appellatur Lo- 
bacus, a guibus non ad Indos ſolum, ſed ad Hiſpanos id defluxit namen, eo quod ſuffu- 
migiis admiſceretur, que Tobacos etiam nuncupare conſuevernnt, a Braſilianis Petum, 
ab aliis Herba ſacra, a nonnullis Nicotiana dicitur, Hiſt, Mexican. |. v. cap. 51. 

Some authors have derived the name of Biladulgerid from theſe branches; but with- 
out foundation, Vid. p. 4. &. 142. 

Vid. Vet. Arcus Auguſtorum, &c, Tab. xxxv1. 


The 


The method is this. After they have rouzed the beaſt from his 
retirement, and purſued it into ſome adjacent plain (the l 
 %wehe, as Xenophon calls it) their firſt endeavour is, by frequently 
overtaking and turning it, to tire and perplex it; and then, watching 
an opportunity, they either throw their lance at it, at ſome diſtance, 
or elſe, coming cloſe by its fade, which is the moſt valiant way, they | 
lodge their ſpears in its body. At the hunting of the lion, a whole di- „ lion. 
ſtrict is ſummoned to appear; who, forming themſelves firſt into a h 
circle, encloſe a ſpace of three, four, or five miles in compaſs, ac- 


cording to the number of the people, and the quality of the ground, 


ttuhat is pitched upon for the ſcene of action. The footmen advance 


firſt, ruſhing into the thickets, with their dogs and ſpears, to put up the 
game; whilſt the horſemen, keeping a little behind, are always 
ready to charge, upon the firſt ſally of the wild beaſt. In this manner 
they proceed, ſtill contracting their circle, till they all at laſt either 
_ cloſe in together, or meet with ſome other game to divert them. The 
accidental paſtime upon theſe occaſions is ſometimes very entertaining; 4 variety of 
for, the ſeveral different ſorts of animals that lie within this compaſs, Din- «pon 
being thus driven together, or frighted from their abodes, they rarelß . 
fail of having a variety of agreeable chaces after hares, zackalls, hyanas, 
and other wild beaſts. We have, in the following lines, a beautiful 
deſcription of the like diverſioͤn. F 5 
Si curva feras indago latentes 
Claudit, & admotis paulatim caſſibus arctat. 
Illæ ignem ſonitumque pavent, diffuſaque linguunt 
Avia, miranturque ſuum decreſcere montem, 
Donec in anguſtam ceciderunt undique vallem, 
Tnque vicem ſtupuere greges, foctoque timore 
Manſueſcunt : fimul hirtus aper, fimul urſa, lupuſque © 
Cygitur, & captos contemnit cerva lennes. Stat. Achil. I. i. 459. 
It is commonly obſerved, that, when the lion perceives himſelf in dan- 
ger, nay ſometimes the very moment he is rouzed, he will ſeize di- 
rectly upon the perſon who is the neareſt to him, and, rather than 
quit his hold, will ſuffer himſelf to be cut to pieces. 
Hawking is one of the chiefeſt diverſions among the Arabs and 75. Arabs | 
gentry of the kingdom of Tunis. Their woods afford them a beau- e e 0 
tiful variety of hawks and falcons; for which this kingdom was re- 1 
markable two centuries ago. With their falconett;, one of the 


2 Reges Tunetenſes Cæ ſareæm majeſtati ejuſque ſucceſſoribus Hiſpaniæ regibus, ſin- 
gulis annis in æquum, ſex equos Mauros, eoſque exquiſitiſſimos, ac duodecim eximios 
falcones, in æviternam beneficiorum ab ejus majeſtate acceptorum memoriam danto & 
oOfferunto. Etrob. Diar. Exped. Tunet. a Carolo V. Imp. M Dxxxvy. 


h 2 ſmalleſt 
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Their method 
of ſhocting, 
&e. 


THEIR METHOD OF FOWLING. 
ſmalleſt ſpecies, they uſually hunt on foot, eſpecially in the ↄuail ſea- 
ſon, at the autumnal æquinox, which affords them high diverſion and 
pleaſure. | - 51 0 ” 

Thoſe who delight in fow/ng, do not ſpring the game, as we do, 
with dogs; but, ſhading themſelves with an oblong piece of canvaſs, 
(ſtretched over a couple of reeds or ſticks) like a door, they walk 
with it through the ſeveral brakes and avenues, where they expect to 
find game. This canvaſs is uſually ſpotted, or painted with the figure 
of a leopard; and a little below the top of it, there is one or more 
holes for the fowler. to look through and obſerve what paſles before 
him. The rhaad, the kitawrah, partridge, and other gregarious birds, 
will, upon e wa of the canvaſs, covey together, though they 
were feeding before, at ſome diſtance from each other. The woodcock, 
quail, and ſuch birds likewiſe as do not commonly feed in flocks, 
will, upon ſight of this extended canvaſs, ſtand {till and look aſto- 
niſhed ; which gives the ſportſman an opportunity of coming very near 
them; and then, reſting the canvaſs upon the ground, and directing 


the muzzle of his piece through one af the holes, he will ſometimes 


ſhoot a whole covey at a time. The Arabs have another, though a 
more laborious method of catching theſe birds; for obſerving, that 
they become A and fatigued, after they have been haſtily put up 
twice or thrice, they immediately run in upon them, and knock them 


down with their zerwatfys *, or bludgeons, as we ſhould call them. 


They are likewiſe well acquainted with that method of catching par- 


tridges, which is called 7unnellng: and, to make the capture the 


greater, they will ſometimes place behind the net, a cage, with ſome 
tame ones within it, which, by their perpetual chirping and calling, 
quickly bring down the coveys that are within hearing, and thereby 
decoy great numbers of them. This may lead us into the right in- 
terpretation of rięò ig vgiſnc & $4 65 Ecclus xi. 30. which we 
render like as a partridge taken e kept] in a cage, fo is the heart of the 


proud; but ſhould be, like a deco partridge in a cage 4, ſo is, &c. 


Theſe are ſhort ſticks, ſuch probably as the antient ανꝗ were, which being 
bound round the end with iron, or inlaid with pewter or braſs, ſerve thoſe Arabs who. 


are not maſters of a gun, for an offenſive and defenſive weapon. 


4 Vid. Boch. Hieroz. part. poſt. l. i. c. 13. 
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Of their manners and cuſtoms ; and of the Mooriſh women, their lamen- 
9 TE TT 8. q eren e 
TH E Arabs retain a great many of thoſe manners and cuſtoms The manners 
which we read of in facred, as well as prophane hiſtory. For, if we 41 ten, of 
1 s 3 FEA * | 18 Ri | the Bedo- 
except their religion, they are the very fame people that they were ens. 
two or three thouſand years ago; without having ever embraced any 
of thoſe novelties in dreſs or behaviour, Which have had ſo many ; 
periods and revolutions among the Turks and Mocrs. Upon meeting bu, alt- . 
one another, they ſtill uſe the primitive falutation of Salem alekum s, i. E. tions... 
Peace be unto you: though by their wit or ſuperſtition they have made it 
a religious compliment”, as if they ſaid, Be in a /tate of ſalvation. Be- 
fore the Mahometan conqueſts, the expreſſion was, Allah heekha, or, God 
prolong your life ; the fame with Havo adoni, the Punic compliment, in 
Plautus. Inferiors, out of deference and reſpect, kiſs the feet, the knees, 
or the garments of their ſuperiors ; but children, and the neareſt relations, 
| kiſs the head only. The poſture they obſerve in giving one another the 
aſsiem-mab 5, is, to lay their right hand upon their breaſt; whilſt others, 
who are more intimately acquainted, or are of equal age and dignity, 
mutually kiſs the hand, the head, or ſhoulder of 255 other 9. At 
the feaſt of their Hyram, and upon other great ſolemnities, the wife 
compliments her huſband by kiſſing his hand. 3 
It is here no diſgrace for perſons of the higheſt character to buſy them- No employ» 
ſelves in what we ſhould reckon menial employments. The greateſt —— 
prince (like Gideon and Araunah of old) aſſiſts in the moſt laborious ac- 4ze Arabs. 
tions of huſbandry ; neither is he aſhamed to fetch a lamb from his 


5 And he (Joſeph) ſaid, D257 , the ſame with the Arab ok * Peace be 
unto you, Gen. xliii. 23. Judg. Vis 23. and xix. 20. 1 Sam. xxv. b, Oc. John xx. 19, 
Peace be unto you, &c. | | FRE N 4 

7 The Mabometans love to call their religion i-/amiſme, from the Arab. ſalama 
( oo) whichin the 4th conj. is a/lama ( to enter into the ſtate of ſalvation; hence 
eflam (80 the ſaving religion, and muſiemon, 2) or, as we call. it, muſſaman, or 
 muſolem, he that believeth therein. Prid. Life of Mahomet, p. 11. l werent: 

8 In Gen. xxxvii. 4. it is faid, When Joſeph's brethren ſaw that their father loved 

him more than all his brethren, that they hated him, and could. not ſpeak peactably to 


him; whereas theſe laſt words ſhould be rendered thus; they tuould not give him the aſ-- 
ſlem- mah or the compliment of peace. ($1 481 


9 Salutations of this kind are often mentioned in Homer, as practiſed: by the Greeks.. 
Kort di ju xePaAyv T6 % dpPw ara nant, 18812 


Xeigas 4 apuPoliegs. Oayff. l. xvi. ver. 15. 
4 Ka! xu$0 apr. | Oayſſ. xxi. ver. 224. 
| wtDanras % Ng Ire. id. ver, 225, 
herd. 
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| herd and kill ita, whilſt the prenceſs his wife, is impatient till ſhe has 
prepared her fire and her kettle to ſeeth and dreſs it. The cuſtom, that 
ſtill continues, of walkng either bare-foot 3 or with ſlippers !, requires 
the ancient compliment of bringing water, upon the arrival of a ſtranger, 
to waſh his feet. And who is the perſon that preſents himſelf firſt 
to do this office, and to give the Ad e, or «welcome, but the maſter - 
himſelf of the family? who always diſtinguiſhes himſelf by being the 
moſt officious ; and, after his entertainment is prepared, accounts it a 
breach of reſpect to fit down with his gueſts, but ſtands up all the 
time and ſerves them. Thus Abraham (as we read, Gen. xviii. 8.) 700k 
| butter and milk, andthe calf which he had dreſſed, and ſet it before the an- 
gel, and he ſtood by them under the tree, and they did eat. 
The Arabs Yet this outward behaviour of the Arab is frequently the very re- 
[ſe and tee yerſe of his inward temper and inclination. For he is naturally falſe, 
has thieviſh, and treacherous ©; and it ſometimes happens that thoſe very 
rſons are overtaken and pillaged in the morning, who were enter- 
tained the night before with the greateſt hoſpitality. The prophet Je- 
remiah has well deſcribed them: Ii the ways, ſays he, (iii. 2.) haſt thou 
fat for them, as the Arabian in the wilderneſs. | 
Neither are they to be accuſed for plundering. ſtrangers only, or 
whomſoever they may find unarmed or defenceleſs; but for thoſe 
many implacable and hereditary animoſities, which continually ſubſiſt 
among themſelves, literally fulfilling, to this day, the prophecy of the 
angel to Hagar, (Gen. xvi. 12.) that mae ſhould be a wild man; 
his hand ſhould be againſt every man, and every man's hand againſt his. 
The greateſt as well as the ſmalleſt tribes, are perpetually at variance 


* Thus we read, Gen. xviii. 7, that Abraham ran to the herd and fetcht a call, upon 
the arrival of the three angels. : | : 
In this manner we find Achilles and Patroclus employed, Hom, II. ix. 205, &c. 


Achilles at the genial feaſt preſides; | 
The parts transfixes, and with ſkill divides. 
Mean while Patroclus ſweats the fire to raiſe. Poes. 


The feet being thus unguarded, were every moment liable to be hurt and injured ; 
and from thence perhaps the danger, without the divine aſſiſtance, which even protects us 
from the ſmalleſt misfortunes, of daſbing them againſt a flone, Pſalm xci. 12. which per- 

| haps may further illuſtrate that difficult text (Fob v. 23.) of being in league with the flones 
75 the field. By attending ſo often as I have done to this cuſtom of walking barefoot, 
am induced to imagine, that MPYA N 352 Deut. viii. 4. which we render, thy 
Foot did not ſwell, ſhould rather be, thy foot did not wear away, (aitritus, Hieron.) by the 
exerciſing of it in Arabia Petrea for forty years. | | 

Thus, Gen. xviii. 4. Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and waſh your fret. 
Judg. xix. 21. Luke vii. 44. 7 entered into thine houſe, thou gaveſt me no water for my feet; 
but ſhe bath waſhed my feet tbith tears. | | FLY | ; 

6 Like their predeceſſors the Carthaginians, who are called by Tully ( Orat. ii. contra 
Rull.) fraudulenti & mendaces. | | 

| with 
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with one another; frequently occaſioned upon the moſt trivial ac- 
count (p. 45; ) as if they were, from the very days of their great ance- 
ſtor, naturally prone to diſcord and contention. Even under the Tat- 
iſo governments, where they have ſo often ſuffered by their untimely 
revolts, yet, upon the leaſt diſturbance, or proſpect of a revolution, 
they are the firſt in arms, in hopes of getting rid of their dependency; 
though they are ſure that, in the end, their chains are thereby to be 
more ſtrongly riveted. © | | : 
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However, it muſt be mentioned to the honour of the Veſtern Moors, 75, wenemn 
that they ſtill continue to carry on a trade with ſome barbarous nations, Moors rade 

bordering upon the river Niger, without ſeeing ? the perſons they trade with @ people 

with, or without having once broke through that original charter of ver /ee. 


commerce, which from time immemorial has been ſettled between 
them. The method is this. At a certain time of the'year (in the 
winter, if I am not miſtaken) they make this journey in a numerous 
caravan, Carrying along with them coral and glaſs beads, bracelets 
of horn, knives, Killats, and ſuch like trinkets. When they arrive 
at the place appointed, which is on ſuch a day of the moon, they 


find, in the evening, ſeveral different heaps of gold duſt, lying at 


a ſmall diſtance from each other, againſt which the Moors place ſo many 
of their trinkets as they judge will be taken in exchange for them. If 
the Mgritians, the next morning, approve of the bargain, they take up 
the trinkets, and leavè the gold duſt, or elſe make ſome deductions 
from the latter, c. &c. And in this manner tranſact their exchange 
without ſeeing one another, or without the leaſt inſtance of diſhoneſty 


or perfidiouſneſs on either ſide. 


The cuſtom of the Naſamonesò of plighting their troth, by drinking The Algerine 


cout of each others hands, is, at this time, the only ceremony which the marriages. 


Algerines uſe in marriage. But the contract is previouſly made betwixt 
the parents, wherein expreſs mention is made not only of the ſadgock, 
as they call that particular ſum of money which the bridegroom ſettles 
upon the bride, but likewiſe, as it was in the time of Abrahams, of the 


7 In like manner the Seres are ſaid never to ſee or ſpeak with the-people they traded 
with, Euftathius likewiſe, upon the faith of Herodotus, relates, that the Carthaginians 
traded after the ſame manner with ſome people beyond Hercules's pillars. ' Vid. Ar- 
buthnatt on coins, p. 230. 74-7 | RP” bye Fre 

Hiri 5 wine xe in © Xeigos d1d07 widiv, d arg i a mh dri . 
Herod. Melpom. S 172. | 9 kn, 4 e 

A gold and ſilver /armah, one or two ſetts of ear-rings, bracelets and ſhekels, a gold 
chain to hang over their breaſts, with half a dozen veſts, | ſome of brocade, others of 
rich ſilk, are uſually the wedding cloaths of a lady of faſhion. * Habits and orna- 
ments of the like kind were given to the bride in the time of Abraham. Thus a 


1 ſeveral 


240 THEIR MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
ſeveral changes of raiment, the quantity of jewels, and the number of 
ſlaves that the bride is to be attended with, when ſhe firſt waits upon 
her huſband. Theſe likewiſe are her property ever afterwards. The 
parties never ſee one another till the marriage is to be conſummated ; 
at which time, the relations being withdrawn, the bridegroom pro- 
ceeds firſt to unveil his bride *, and then (zona ſolvere, to undreſs her. 
Upon forfeiture of the ſadaoch, the huſband may put away his wife 
when he pleaſes ; though he cannot take her again, notwithſtanding 
the ſtrongeſt ſolicitations, till ſhe is married and bedded to another. 
. auf dh The civility and reſpect which the politer nations of Europe 
all the drudgery pay to the weaker ſex, are looked upon here as extravagancies, and 
v/ the fam9* ag ſo many infringements of that law of nature which aſſigns to 
man the pre-eminence. For the matrons of this country, though 
they are conſidered as ſervants indeed of better faſhion ; yet they 
have the greateſt ſhare of toil and buſineſs upon their hands. Whilſt 
the lazy huſband repoſes himſelf under ſome neighbouring ſhade, and 
the young men . the maidens, as we read of Rache/?, attend the 
flocks; the wives are all the day taken up, as the cuſtom was like- 
wiſe in ancient Greece, either in attending their looms 3, or in grind- 


olden ear-ring of half a ſhekel weight was given to Rebekah, and two bracelets for her 
3 of ten Deke weight of gold, Gen. xxiv. 22. Abraham's ſervant alſo brought forth 
Jewels of ſilver, and jewels of gold, and raiment, and gave them to Rebekah, ver. 53. 
Heſides, every woman that is married, has, at leaſt, one female ſlave (who is uſually 
a black) to attend her; whilſt others have two, or more, according to their rank and 
quality. In this manner we find that Hagar was Sarah's handmaid ; that Rebekah, - 
when ſhe was betrothed to 1/aac, was attended by her nurſe (Gen. xiv. 59.) and her 
damfels, ver. 61. that Laban (Gen. xxiv. 24.) gave unto his daughter Leah, (when ſhe 

was married to Jacob) Zilpah his maid, for a handmaid; and unto Rachel (ver. 29.) 
(upon the like occaſion) Bilbah, his handmatd, to be her maid, David, inſtead of ſettling 
any ſaddoct or dowry upon Saul's daughter, was, inſtead of it, to bring an hundred 
foreſking of the Philiſtines, 1 Sam. xviil. 25. a 1 

: Thus Leah, by retaining her veil, through her own artifice, (as Tamar did aſter- 

_ wards, Gen. xxxviii. 14.) or by the ſubtlety and contrivance of her father Laban, might 
have paſſed for her ſiſter Rachel, Gen, xxix. 25. Though the night alone, the un- 
diſtinguiſhing ſeaſon, when ſhe was brought to Jacob, y 23. may otherwiſe account 
for the miſtake. And thus it is ſaid of Ruth, (iii. 14.) that he roſe * the morning, 
before one could Inc tu another; and of the Harlot, 1 Kings iii. 20, 21. ni had conſi- 
dered the child in the morning, that was laid in my boſom at midnight, behold, ſays ſhe, it 

was not my ſon. | | 
It is cuſtomary, even to this day, for the children of the greateſt emeer to attend 
their flocks ; as we find (Gen. xxix. 9.) Rachel kept the ſheep of her father Laban. 
The ſame is related of the ſeven children of the kings of Thebes, Hom. Il. vi. ver. 4243 
of Antiphus the fon of Priam, Il. xi. ver. 106 ; of Anchiſes, Aneas's mother, II. i, 
ver, I CO | ; . h ; | 
z 4 Like Andromache, Il. vi, ver. 491. or Penelope, Oayſſi i. ver. 357. 


ing 


THEIR WOMEN AND OHILDDPRE N. 1 
ing at the mill, or in making of bread; cuſenſbwe, diuerda, and ſuch like | 
farinaceous food: ſo far correſponding; with the:yuaixes aileroutuoras or 
oierro206,/ Neither is this all; for, to finiſh the day, at the time of the 
evening, even the time that women go out (deu, Hom. Od. x. ver. 105. 
to draw avater, (Gen. xxiv. 11.) they are ſtill to ſit themſelves out with . 
a. pitcher or a goat's ſlein s, and, tying their ſucking children behind 
them, trudge it in this manner two or three miles to tetch water. Vet, 
in the midſt of all theſe labours and incumbrances, not one of theſe 
Country ladies (in imitation, no doubt, of thoſe of better faſhion in 
cities) will lay aſide any of their ornaments; neither their noſe- jewels, 
(Ja, iii. 22. Exelt. xvi. 10.) uſed ſtill hy the Levant Arabs: neither their 
bracelets; or their ſhackles, the tinłling ornaments f their feet, (Ia. iii. 
16.) neither their ear-rings, or 9 — 5, which they hang 
upon their breaſts; neither the tinging their eye-lids with lead - ore: 
ſo prevalent is cuſtom; even in the moſt; uncivilized parts of Barbary; 
41 ſo very zealous are theſe homely creatures to appear in the mode 
and faſhion. ))FFFFFFCCCCCCC ormaing) firn "9715 Ein PETTY 
The Arabian women are ſwarthy, and rarely well-favoured; but the 7: Moorim 
greateſt part of the Mooriſo women would be reckoned beauties, even in 79% _ 
Great Britain. Their children certainly have the fineſt complexions of H. 
any nation whatſoever : we have a wrong notion of the Moors ?, in taking 
them for a ſwarthy people. The men, indeed, by wearing only the 
tiara, or a ſcull-cap, are ex "ſo much to the ſun, that they quickly 
attain the ſwarthineſs of the Arab; but the women, keeping more at 
home, preſerye their beauty till they are eos at which age they be- 
gin to be wrinkled, and are uſually. paſt child-bearing. It ſometimes 


+ Hom, Od, vii. ver. 105. Simanid, P: Mulieribur, Matth. xoxv. 41. Herod. 
Fr OT FO Rn] 
There is frequent mention made of thoſe ſkins in the Holy Scriptures! "Thus 
Don Gen. xxi. 14, 15, and 15 IN) or NN 720. ix. 4. Fak. iv. 19. 1 Sam: xvi. 
19. Pſalm lvi. 8. and cxix. 83. 993 1 Sam. i. 24. and x, 3. Jer. xiii. 12. and 
den- Matth. ix. 17. Mark ii. 22. Luke v. 37. which ſhould be rendered , are 
improgets mird m . a On 
5 Theſe were of poliſhed draſt among the Helreiu women, as we learn from Exod. | 


bes eÞ- 71 


xxxviii. 8. | 5 | 
7 The word Moor is generally ſuppoſed to convey the idea of a perſon of a dark and 

| ſwarthy complexion : ve Bs it only denotes the ſituation of their country. For NY 
ſignifies a ferry, or narrow part of the ſea, fretum, trajeftus, c. Me (Mav'ri) 
conſequently will be the ſame as (trajeaneus ſeu ad trajectum vivens ) a perſon who lives 
near ſuch a place; juſt as the Moorꝭ are ſituated with reſpect to the Streights of Gibraltar, 
the fretum Gaditanum or Hereuleum of the antients. Vid. Peritſol. Coſmogy. edit. 7. Hyae, 
p. 48. But Bachart deduceth the word from another original. PWM Mauri, quaſi 
poſiremi vel accidentales dicti, ab & quod & paſterius & occidentem ſonat. Plene 
ſcriberetur Maubarin, ſed gutturales paſſim elidi nemo eſt qui neſciat. Bach. Chan. I. i. 


cap. 25. : 
8 Ii | happens 


22 -—I— " THE MOORISHFUNERALS. 
happens that one of theſe girls is a mother at eleven, and a grandꝶmo- 
ther at two and twenty: and as their lives are uſually of the ſame 
length with thoſe of the Europeans, ſeveral of theſe matrons have lived 
to ſee their children of many generations 
The cries the At all their principal entertainments, and to ſhew mirth and glad- 
rigs —_ neſs upon other occaſions, the women welcome: the arrival of each 
ard funf ah. gueſt, by ſqualling out, for ſeveral times together, loo, loo, log * . 
At their funerals alſo, and upon other melancholy. occaſions, they 
epeat the ſame noiſe ; only they make it more deep and hollow 7, 
and end each period with ſome ventriloquous ſighs. The &xaaa- 
Chia roh, or wailing greatly (as our verſion expreſſes it, Mark v. 38. 
upon the death of Juiruss daughter, was probably performed in this 
manner. For there are ſeveral women hired to act, upon theſe lugu- 
brious occaſions; who, like the Prafice, * or mourning women, of old, 
are ferlful in lamentation, (Amos v. 16.) and great miſtreſſes of theſe 
melancholy expreſſions; and indeed they perform their parts with 
ſuch proper ſounds, geſtures, and commotions, that they rarely fail to 
_ work up the aſſembly into ſome extraordinary pitch of thoughtſulneſs 
and ſorrowy. The Britiſb factory has often been very ſenſibly touched 
with theſe lamentations, whenever they were made in the neighbouring 


A corruption, as it ſeems to be, of mb Hallelujah... Axa, a word of. the 
like ſound, was uſed by an army, either before they gave the onſet, or when they had 
obtained the , vitory, Vid. Pol. Synep/. vol. iv. P. 790. & Mint. Lex. in voce 
Aas. The Turks to this day call out Allah, Allah, Allah, upon the like occaſion, 
As if the word was related to the Heb. 9055 gjulari,' ¶ Mic. i. B.) from whence 
perhaps our Engliſb word to howl, . e 
t Plutarch informs us, that Eleleu, ion, ion, were uſed in this manner. EmiÞwev 
dt nos redete, inenedy Id, if, wy m2. paty antvdories avieÞorety Ta avitont eiwY ac, 
mn 9} ixnAntrus N rage isi. Plutarch in Theſe, __ 
| *'Prefieadicuntur mulieres ad lamentandum mortuum conductæ, que dant cæte- 
ris modum plangendi, quaſi in hoc ipſum præfectæ. Vid. P. Aiſi. & Non, Marcell. in 


141. A 


voce. f CIO LE r ä 
Call for the Mod from p to lament} mourning women, that they may como 
ard take up a wailing for us, that our eyes may run dium with tears, and our eye-lids guſb 
eut with water, Jer. ix. 17, 18. Such like extraordinary demonſtrations. of ſorrow, we 
have related, FE, vi.'6, /" night waſh I my bed, or make I my bed to ſwim ; I water 
my couch with ny tears, Tbid. cxix. 136, Rivers of waters run down my eyes. Fer. ix. 1, 
Ciba my head were waters, and mine eyes a' feuntain of. tears. And Lam. iii. 48, 
Mine rye runneth down. with rivers of waters, The drawing of water at Mizpah, 
{1 Sem. vii, 6.) and peuring it out befire the Lord, and faſting, may likewiſe denote, in 
the Caſtern manner of expreflion, ſome 9 — degree of grief and conttition. Eu- 
derunt cer ſuum in penitentia, ut aquas ante Deum; as the Chaldee paraphraſe interprets 
it: or, as Vatablu, Hauſerunt aquas a putes cus dis ſui, et abunds lacrymati ſunt coram 
Domino reſipiſcentes. Aqua effuſa lacrymas ſignificat, ſays Grotius in locum. 
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No nation in the world is ſo much | the po 


given. to 
Hides or even as the Mahometans in gentral. They ng + about their hui. 


childrens necks, the figure of an open hand, uſually: the right; 
which the Turks and Moors paint likewile upon ter hips and houſe 
as a counter-charm to an evil eye: For ſive is with them an 


number, and five (meaning dlieir fingers) in your cps, is cheir prorerb 
— with: them ſome 


of curſing and — . Thoſe of riper years cariꝝ 
paragraphs of their Koran, which, (as the Jeuus did their Phyladteries, 
(Ex. xiii. 16. Numb. xv. 38.) they place upon their breaſt, or oy 


under their caps, to prevent faſcination. and Witchcraft, and to ſecu 
themſelves from ſickneſs and misfortunes: The virtue of theſe ſcro 


and charms is ſuppoſed, Iikewiſe, to he ſo far univerſal, that they Fra x 5 | 


pend them, even upon the necks of their cattle, horſes, and other 
beaſts of burthen. - They place great faith and confidence in magici- 


ans and ſorcerers , as the 'Egyprians:and Moabztes $ did; who in old nd rc. 


time were their nei 3 and upon ſome extraordinary occaſions, 


particularly in a lingring diſtemper, they uſe ſeyerat ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies in the ſacrificing of a cock, a ſheep, or a goat, by burying the 
whole carcaſe under ground; by drinking à part of the blood; or by 
burning or diſperſing the — For it is a preuailing opinion, all 
over this country, that a great many diſeaſes proceed from ſome 
offence or other. that has been given to the'/enoune; a claſs of beings, 
placed by them, betwixt angels and devils. Theſe, like the Fairies of 
our forefathers, are ſuppoſed to frequent ſhades and fountains; and to 
aſſume the bodies of toads, worms, and other little animals, wich, 
being always in our way, are liable every moment to be hurt and 


moleſted by us. When ang, perſon therefore is me or ſickly, he | 
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ers, Ec. 


4 This cuſtom of hen ie e the e eee, 


| ſeems to be of great antiquity, and was common to other nations. Thus atre, De 


Ling. Lat. I. vi. in fine. Præbia, a prebends, wt ſit tutum +. quod ſint remudia in colo 


Puereis. Fuſcinum, collis nempe puerorum ſuſpenſum, infantium cuflodem —_—_ 


Plinius, I. xxviii, c. 4. The Bulla was worn upon the ſame account, as as Mactvbi us 
us, Saturn. I. i. Bulla ge/lamen' erat triumphant imm, ineluſit intra We 
derent adverſum invidiam valentiſſima. 

s The ſeveral claſſes of which are-enumerated in Dent, xviii. 10 113 viz. ſuch, as 
uſe divination, or is an ob erver of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer,. or a 
conſulter with familiar Irits, or a wizard, or 4 necromancer. They pre tend to have 
daily inſtances, in theſe countries, of the power and efficacy of one or . of theſe per- 


ens, particularly in cauſing or taking away the influence of the malefietum ligaminii, or 


vinculum Vemeris, which ſeems to have been well \known'in the time of Autun. E 
Nette tribus nodis ternos, Amarilli, colores, | 


Mecke, Amarilli, nodes, & Veneris dic vincula b. V irg. Ecl, viii. 17 5 
xliv. 5.) 


© Viz. the Egyptians, (Vid. Au/on. Epiſt. xix. Joſeph's' Aenne cup, Gen. 
Nee (Balaam wont not, as at FOR times, to ſerk for enthantments,: Numb xxiv. 


1.) Cc. Cc. | 
Ii2 | fancies 


OY © HEIR SAINTS, *0R/'MARABBUTTS. 


fſlunncies that he has injured one or other of theſe beings; upon which 
the women, who, like the antient vengſcæ, are. dextrous in theſe ce- 
remonies, are ſent for immediately; and go, as IJ have ſeen them, 
upon a Medugſday, with franckincenſe and other perfumes, to ſome 
neighbouring er hene they ſacrifice a hen or a cock, an ewe 
or a ram, x. accordin Sia bee 7 and ae _— ee, 9 0 the 
ee IT 5 le E eee e gg to 
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of thei my fit L Oye ahi atcunt | thei r fees or Marabbutts, Ke, 


de 10 | 

Thir Marab- III H E hi REES have; a great -vtimenaitiog: for Aldi Marabbutts, 
butts much who are generally perions of a rigid and auſtere life, continually! em- 
ame, ploying themſelves either in counting over their beads *, or elſe in 
meditation and prayer. This ſait goes by ſucceſſion; and the 

ſon is entitled to the ſame reverence nnd eſteem with the father, pro- 

vided he can keep up and maintain the ſame gravity and decorum, 

Some pretend Some of them alſo ſhare in the ſame; reputation with their prophet, of 
10 work mira- receiving viſions, and converſing with the deity; whilſt others, who 
. retend to work miracles, are endowed with gifts, which Mabomets 
Hamel durſt not pretend to. When I was, (An. 173 .) near the 

river Anberu, with Seedy. Muſtafa, the > Kaleefa of the weſtern province, 
hetold-mey in the preſence of a number of Arabian Shells, who vouched 
Seedy Ben for- the fact, that Seedy Ben Mukba-lab, a Marabbutt Hard by, had 
Mukcha- lab, a ſolid iron bar, which, upon command, would give the ſame noiſe 
with a cannon, and do the like execution; and that once, the whole 

Agerine army, upon demanding too. exorbitant a tax from the Arabs 

under his protection, were put to flight by the miracle. Vet notwith- 

ſtanding che frequency, as they pretended, of the experiment, not- 
withſtanding the merit urged there would be, of. convincing a Chriſtian 

of the truth of it; beſides the ſolicitations and intreaties of the whole 

company, that this Maratbutt ſhould be ſent for ;.Seedy ben: Mukba-labs 

had co much policy to appear, and 5 — This: ran But ! had 


ij Tf 
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and „ groovy; 


Vis. K mile being ſabrificed for te- female . 88. F 
In touching each bead of their chaplet, conſiſting Cathy of "ninety nine, they ei- 


ther ſay Albamdillab, d be praiſed; Allah Kibeer, Lo Mes Gi is great, « or ay 77 
Staffour Allah, Oed forgine me. Vid. PoRBHrws iat 10 g ti E ig. 2 
9 Vid, Prigeaus's life of Mahomet, p. 18,19. or | . 
This name, by interpretation, is The ſon of a gun; "ſeveral 1 in theſe. coun- 
tries having their cagnomina from ſome quality or other, for which they are remarka- 
ble. Of this quality they are either called Abbon, i. e, father, or In, we i. e, fon of 
it. Thus a fat man is called Avon Aker i, e. the father of a belly, &c. 


I better 


THEIR PRETENCE TO PROPHECY. 


Ammer; a perſon famous all oyer the eaſtern province for the vomit- 
ing of fire. This operation, as he performed it, I ſaw ſeveral times: the 
firſt inſtance whereof, did indeed very much ſurprize me, For being in 
a mixt company, and little regarding him, I obſerved, all on a ſudden, 
his mouth in a blaze, and his whole body ſeemingly diſtorted with ago- 
nies. But by keeping my eye more carefully upon him, when the 
ſame was repeated a ſecond time, (for he had ſeyeral of theſe pretended 
extaſies) I plainly diſcovered the whole cheat and contrivance. For 
during the time that his head and his hands lay concealed under his 
burnogſe, when he pretended to be converſing with the Deity, he was 
actually lighting the fire; and accordingly, When he was ready to diſ- 
play it, ſuch a quantity of ſmoak attended his head and hands, in with- 
drawing them from under his 4urnoe.; there was ſo ſtrong a ſmell 
likewiſe, of tow and ſulphur, beſides ſome threads of the former, that 
were unfortunately engaged to his beard, that none but an ignorant 
and bigotted people, could be deceived by the impoſture. This I 


took notice of to ſome; Turi, that were with me, Who ſaw through 


the cheat; but the Arabs ſtill inſiſted upon the wonderful giſt of 
Seedy. Afhoure, as the Ephefians did of their Diana; and that Ma han 
ſhy kiff hoo, i. e. There vas none like him. „ 
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better ſucceſs, near Sete, with Seedy Aſbaure, the Marabbutt of the 3 Seedy 
oure. 


| Theſe people likewiſe are equally fooliſh and extravagant in their 72475 preten- 
ces to the 


Jaffar-eah; as they call the pretenſions they make to the knowledge 8 
1 oy” . 5 | * 8 5 6 nowledge of 
of future events and contingencies. They are not, indeed, hitherto fibre cents. 


agreed, by what extraordinary means they come at theſe revelations: 
though the diſcoveries they would be believed to make, are in ſuch 


en terms, ſo | falſe, for the moſt part, and, at the beſt, dubious, u „ 5 


and never particularly circumſtantiated, that it ſcarce deſerves the gra- 


vity or attention to enquire after their original. Howeyer, none - 


them ever aſſerted that they were from divine inſpiration; though 
there are a number of enthuſiaſts in this religion, who pretend to be 
full:of the Deity. upon other occaſions. Some attribute them to maga- 
reah, for ſo they call witchcraft and inchantment; others to aſtrology 
or the doctrine of the ſtars; whilſt their He pretend to have — 8 
prophecies, of Aly the ſon-in-law of their prophet; wherein they give 

out, that he has left them a general and chronological. account of the 
moſt remarkable occurrences, which have happened in the world ſince 
his time, or which are to fall out in futùre ages. 


inne 


AEST 


OOO 11 55 cee een 23447 et 
When I was at Tunis, in the ſpring of 1727, there were ſeveral pro- 4 prophecy 


> with regard 


phecies handed about, partly, as was alledged, from this book, partly %, ling of 
from their Jafar-eab, that Haſſan Ben Aly, the bey or king at that Tunis, 


time, was to be immediately depoſed by his nephew Ay Ba 58 
1 The 


4 

1 ; 
Fi 
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The myſtery of it Was, that Han Ben Ay, otherwiſe a good and 
wiſe prince, had a mighty inclination to oppreſs the richeſt of his ſub- 
jets; and, by a piece of ill-timed policy, had, fince the beginning 
of his reign, neglected the natural- born Turks, and placed his chief 
confidence in Moors and renegadoes; upon whom likewiſe he beſtowed 
the greateſt honours and preferments. On the other hand, Aly Ba- 
ſhaw, while he acted under him as 4g of the Janigaries, behaved 
himſelf with ſuch courteſy, 8 and juſtice, that he gained the 

affections of that body, and the good will of the whole kingdom. 1 
Baſbat therefore, being, upon ſome miſunderſtanding with his uncle, 
_ fled to the mountains of Uſelez?, he had there the hardineſs to proclaim 
himſelf Bey; and to publiſh, at the ſame time, the great injuſtice and 
oppreſſion that Hafſon Ben Aly had always exerciſed over his ſubjects. 
Je further exclaimed againſt the unjuſt contempt and diſregard that 
had all along been 1 to the Turks, the natural ſafeguards of the 
kingdom; h urther, that he himſelf 8 would immediately apply 
proper methods for the eaſe and ſatisfaction of them all. Taking, I 
ſay, all theſe circumſtances together, there was probability enough, 
| without the concurrence of a Pope that ſuch a revolution might 
proved falſe, then have been brought about. Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe unfa- 
_  vourable circumſtances; notwithſtanding the very day and hour were 
confidently prefixed for Haſſan Ben Aly's deſtruction; he proved too 
ſtrong for their Jaffar-eah ; and, provided the AMgerines had not a few 
years afterwards interpoſed, he would, in all probability, have left a 
| peaceable poſſeſſion of that kingdom to his ſon. See above, p. 64. 
A prophecy It would be too tedious to recount any more of their pretended 
— the _ prophecies ; ſome of which, the event very obviouſly ſhewed to be 
eee „ falſe; whilſt others were, at the beſt, uncertain gueſſes only, or pro- 
be reftored to bable conjectures. We are to wait, therefore, till time and futurity 
_ kriſti- ꝗeterminè the truth of that very remarkable one, which promiſes to 
the Chri/tzans a reſtoration of all thoſe kingdoms, which they formerly 
loſt to the Turks and Saracens. Thus much may be obſerved of it 
already, that there is no part of the Mahometan dome , extenſive 
as they are, where it is not univerſally received; and that, in conſe- 
ence thereof, the gates of their cities are carefully ſhut up, every 
friday, the day of therr congregation, from ten till twelve o'clock in 
the morning, that being, bs they fay, the day and the time prefixed 

for this notable cataſtrophe. RT e 
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Of the government of theſe kingdoms ; particular of Algiers. 


8 the Arabs have had no ſmallſhareinthe foregoing obſervations, , s 
| A it may be expected, that ſomething ſhould be ſaid of the form of gu 
government that ſubſiſts among them. Now though the greateſt part among the 
of theſe tribes have been under the Turkiſb yoke for many ages, yet ib. 
they are rarely interrupted, either in what may concern the courſe of 
juſtice, or in the ſucceſſion to thoſe few offices and dignities that be- 
long properly to themſelves. For, provided they live peaceably + Pay 
regularly the eighth part of the produce of their lands, together with a 
ſmall poll-tax, that is annually demanded by the Turks, they are left 
in full poſſeſſion of all their private laws, privileges, and cuſtoms, Ever 
Dou-war therefore may be looked upon as a little principality; where 
the family, that is of the greateſt name,, ſubſtance, and reputation, 
uſually preſides. However this honour does not always lineally deſ- 

_ cend from father to ſon; but, as it was among their predeceffors the 
Numidians , when. the heir is too young, or ſubject to any infirmity, 
then they make choice of the uncle, or ſome other relation; wo, 
prudence and wiſdom, is judged to be the beſt qualified. Vet, not- 
withſtandipg a deſpotic power is lodged in this perſon, all grievances 
and diſputes are accommodated, by calling in to his aſſiſtance one or 

two perſons. out of each tent. And as the offender is confidered as a 
brother, the ſentence is always given on the favourable ſide ; and; even 
in the moſt enormous crimes, rarely any other puniſhment is inflicted, 
than baniſhment. When this perſon has the ſuperintendance over a 
ſingle Dou-war, he is commonly called the Shekb 3 : but when is 
pe Ee reaches over ſeveral, then he has the title either of (Se el 

 Kibeer ) great Lord or Elder, or elſe of the (Emeer *) prince. As few 

or none either of theſe Shells, or of the Turkiſh and Eaſtern kings, 

Princes, or baſhaws know to write their own. names, all their letters | 


4 
9 »; 7 
PS, 


« 


Mlillitante Ana pro Certhaghien e in Hiſpania, pater ejus moritur: "Gale 
nomen erat. Regnum ad fratrem regis Veſalcem, pergrandem natu (mos ita apud Mu- 
midas eſt) pervenit. Liv. l. xxix. & 29. e $0 eee eee e ee 
7 a ſmex, ſenior, doctor: aut authoritate, principatu, pietate, & arte conſpicuus. 
bab l mandavit, juſſit, præcepit. drm. 
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THE GOVERNMENT, FORCES, &. 
and decrees are ſtampt with their proper rings, ſeals, or ſignets, (2 Nings 
xx. 2. Eſt. iii. 12. Dan, vi. 7, c,) which) are uſually of ſilver or 
cornelian, with their reſpective names engraved upon them on one 
ſide, and the name of their kingdom or principality, or elſe ſome ſen- 
tence of their Koran, on the other. | - 


1 The government of the Agerines, which differs little from that of 
aer ee Tunis, conſiſts of the Dey, who is to be conſidered as the Stadtholder, 
gan of a Dou-wanne, or common council. The Dou-wanne, (the ſame 
with Divan, as it is erroneouſly, though commonly written) is princi- 
Rady, an the of the thirty. Nab Baſhees ; though the Mufti, the 
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Kaday, and the whole army, of what degree foever, are ſometimes 
called in to aſſiſt. All affairs of moment ought to be agreed upon by 
this aſſembly, before they paſs into laws, and before the Dey is en- 
truſted with putting them in execution. But for ſome years paſt, there 
has been little account made of this venerable body ; which continues 
indeed, to be very formally convened, but then it is only, with the ſame 
formality, to conſent to ſuch propoſitions, as have been before-hand 
- concerted, betwixt the Dey and his favourites: ſo that, in effect, the 
Whole power is lodged in one perſon. „ 
The office, | This . who, at Agiers, is called the Dey, and at Tunis, the 
elettion, &c. Bey, is choſen out of the army; each order, even the moſt inferior, 
of the Dey. having an equal right and title, to that dignity, with the higheſt. 
© Every bold and afpiring foldier, though taken yeſterday from the 
plough, may be conſidered (particularly at Agiers,) as the heir appa- 
rent to the throne; and, with this further advantage, that he lies 
under no neceſſity to wait till fickneſs or old age have removed the 
preſent ruler-; it is enough that he can protect himſelf with the ſame 
cymiter, which he has had the hardneſs to ſheath in the breaſt of his 
predeceſſor. The chief command here, as it was in the declenſion of 
the Roman empire, lies open and expoſed to every bold pretender ; 
who, if he has the reſolution only to attempt, will rarely fail to carry 
Ne Deys fre. it · To the truth whereof, we need only appeal to that quick ſuc- 
quently cut off. ceſſion, which, till very lately, has been among the Deys of Algiers ; 
rarely one in ten having had the fortune to die in his bed; 7. e. with- 
out a muſket ball or a ſcymiter. Even thoſe few, who have thus peace- 
ably departed, cannot attribute it to any ſuperior regard and eſteem 
which the army had for them in particular; but rather to their own 
ſuperior good fortune, in preventing an inſurrection, by cutting off 
* the conſpirators before they could put their deſigns in execution. This 
bloody and cruel method of ſucceeding to the Deyſbip, and of conti- 
nuing peaceably in it afterwards, will appear ſtrange and ſurpriſing to 
us, who have been long accuſtomed to regular ſucceſſions and civi- 
. | lized 
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lized governments; yet it is what may be very well accounted for 


here, where a ſtrict and regular diſcipline has been a long time want- 
ing; where, even a private ſoldier, after a ſmall exerciſe and tryal 


under theſe colours, has the ambition to think himſelf conſiderable 
enough, either to puſh for the tan himſelf, or to contribute at 


leaſt in the promotion of another toit. However, by the many ſea- 
ſonable executions that have been lately made of theſe aſpiring mem- 
bers, this factious and diſcontented humour ſeems, at preſent, to be 


ſomewhat purged and allayed ; though in ſuch an Mgovernable con- 


ſtitution as this, there will always remain ſome ſeeds of their old tu- 


multuous principles, which, upon the leaſt ec opportunity, 


may break out a- freſn, in rebellion and aſſaſſination. 


Of their forces and revenues ; with their method of fighting and ruiſng 


reecruits. 


THE whole force of Algiers, in Turks and Coleglies, is computed, 73, Algerine 
at preſent, to be no more than ſix thouſand five hundred; two thou! forces. 


ſand whereof are ſuppoſed to be emeriti, old and excuſed from duty; 
and of the four thouſand five hundred that remain, one thouſand are 


annually employed in relieving their garriſons, whilſt the reſt either 


go out with their cruiſing veſſels, or elſe form the three flying camps, 
which, every ſummer, attend the provincial viceroys. _ To the Turki/h 


troops we may join about two thouſand zwowah, as the Mooriſh horſe. 


and footmen are called : yet, notwithſtanding theſe are kept in con- 


all of them hereditary enemies to the Turks, they are little conſidered 


in the real ſafeguard and defence of the government. The method 


therefore of keeping this large and populous kingdom in obedience, 
is not ſo much by force of arms, as by diligently obſerving the old 
political maxim, Divide and command. For the provincial wriceroys 
are very watchful over the motions of the Arabian tribes, who ap- 
pertain to their ſeveral diſtricts and juriſdictions; and as theſe are in 
continual jealouſies and diſputes with one another, the Beys have no- 
thing more to do than to keep up the ferment, and throw in, at pro- 
per times, new matter for diſcord and contention, There are ſeveral 
clans, both of Arabs and Kabyles, who, in. caſe their neighbours ſhould 
_ obſerve a neutrality, would be too hard for the whole army of Agzers; 

notwithſtanding each Turk values himſelf in being a match for ney 

of them. When therefore there oy EIS I of this King „ 


OY 0 


* ay, and may be ſuppoſed to augment their number, yet, being 
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the viceroys play one tribe againſt another; and, provided the quarrel 


proves equal, a few of the Turbiſb infantry ſeaſonably thrown in, (the 


Arabian cavalry being never able to withſtand them 5) will be more 
than a balance for the enemy. By thus continually fomenting the 
diviſions, which always ſubſiſt among the Arabian princes, and ex- 
2 one family againſt another, theſe four or five thouſand 


urls maintain their ground againſt all oppoſition, and lay even their 


neighbours, the Tumſcens, and Matern Moors under great obligations, 


for not extending Meir conqueſts among them. 


In their ſeveral battles and engagements, the Hpabecs, or ca- 
walry, as I have before hinted, are of little ſervice: the Arabs, 
in this reſpect, being more numerous and often victorious. It is 
the infantry that does the execution ; which the Arabs, as never 
fighting on foot, are not able to, withſtand, which, as we have ob- 
ſerved, was the caſe of their predeceſſors. When the cavalry alone 
are concerned, as when one Arabian tribe is at variance with ano- 
ther, then each party draws itſelf up in the figure of a half moon. 
But as the whole army rarely falls on together, or comes to cloſe fight- 
ing, they ſeldom put the diſpute to a deciſive battle. Their fighting 


is always at a diſtance, as if they were running of races; ſmall par- 


ties (or plattoons, as we ſhould call them) continually advancing, at 
full career, from the main body; and, after they have diſcharged 
their fire-arms, or their javelins, againſt their reſpective antagoniſts, 
they as ſpeedily retreat to their main bodies, where others are ready 
for the onſet. Inſomuch, that a few perſons killed on a fide, is reck- 
oned a bloody battle. „ Py 5 
Skirmiſhes of the like nature, though attended with more execu- 
tion, ſeem to have been practiſed by the Hebrew infantry of old, when 
they looked one another in the face; as in 2 Sam. ii. 14. where we read of 


favelve Benjamites pertaining to I/hboſheth, playing with the like number 


of David's ſervants, in fight of both armies. What is alſo recorded 


2 Sam. i. 23. of Saul and Jonathan, that they were fwifter than eagles ; 


and of Aſabel, 2 Sam. ii. 18. that be was as light of fact as a wild roe; 


and of the Gadites, 1 Chr. xii. 8. that they were men of might, as fen ft 
as the roes upon the mountains ; not to mention the epithets of dM 


' Todag due, Cc. given to the Grecian heroes; may all relate to theſe 


decurſory rencounters, and to this method of ting or fighting at ran- 
Numidæ peditum aciem ferre nequeunt ; according to an obſervation of Tacitus | 


(I. iv. 24.) which holds to this day, 
Pg | To 
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To make up the deficiencies in the army, their cruiſing veſſels are How chair 
uſually ſent out, once in every five or fix years, to the Levant, for re- 1" 4 
cruits; which generally conſiſt of ſhepherds, outlaws, and perſons of 
the loweſt rank and condition. Mabomet Baſhaw, who was the Dey 
when I arrived, 1720, at Agiers, and was ſhot dead in the ſtreets a 
little afterwards, by a party of ſoldiers, was not aſhamed to own his 
extraction, in a notable diſpute which he had once with the deputy 
conſul of the French nation; My mother, ſays he, fold ſheep's feet, and 
my father fold neats tongues ; but they would hoes been aſhamed to op 
70 fale, fo worthleſs a tongue as thine. ' Yet theſe recruits, after 
have been a little inſtructed by their fellow ſoldiers, and have got caps 
to their heads, ſhoes to' their feet, and a pair of knives to their girdle, 
quickly begin to affect grandeur and majeſty ; expect to be ſaluted 
with the title of Efendi, or our Grace; and look upon the moſt 
conſiderable citizens as their ſlaves, and the conſuls of the allied nati- 
ons as their footmen. | | VVV 
But beſides theſe Levant Turks, the Dey may, at his pleaſure, and Cologlies 
eſpecially upon any emer y, enroll the cologhes, as they call the enrolled in 
ſons of ſuch ſoldiers, who have been permitted to marry at A,. . 
giers, Though | ſince the latter made an unſucceſsful attempt up- 
on the government, by endeavouring to ſeize upon the caſſau- 
bab, or citadel, they have not been much encouraged; and when 
they are, they are always excluded from the honour of being Dey, 
Aga of the Janizaries, and other conſiderable offices and em- 
ployments. - SY og | s 5 
Ihe gfficers that command this ſmall army (and it would be the 23, uu! 
ſame if it amounted to it's former complement of twelve thouſand) cer, of the 


are the Aga or general, thirty Nah Baſhees or colonels, eight hundred % Nes, of 
Bulluck Bafhees, or captains, and about half that number of Oda ibair prome- 
 Baſhees, or lieutenants. The method of arriving at ans tf ye mon 
is not by money and intereſt, but by age and ſeniority; the oldeſt fol- 
dier being advanced upon the death of his lieutenant, and the lieute- 
nant upon the death of a captain, &c.&c. be by the Dey's permiſſion, 
* a younger ſoldier may purchaſe the rank of an older, the latter de- 
grading himſelf in return. There is another method alſo of haſtening 
| theſe promotions: for the Aga is removed as often as the ſoldiers are 
paid, which is every two months; being ſucceeded by the Chiab, who 
is the eldeſt of the Nab Baſhees; whereby a ſeat becomes vacant 
in the Dou-wanne, which is immediately filled up by the eldeſt 
Bulluck Baſhee ; as he again is by the eldeſt Oda Baſhee, &c. Tc. 
The Aga, after having thus paſſed through the whole courſe of his 
duty, is from thenceforward conſidered as mazoule, emeritus, or 
2 > ſuper- 
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four; each loaf 


THEIR REVENUES, COURTS OF JUSTICE, 


ſuperannuated, quietly enjoying his pay, and, according to the old 
Poet Ennius & t el 


Senio confetu' quieſeit. 


21 The yearly taxes of this greatand fertil kingdom, bring uſuallyinto the 


treaſury, three hundred thouſand ahllars: though it is computed, that the 


eighth part of prizes, the effects of perſons dying without children, the 


contributions from the diſtricts, independent of the viceroys, together 


with the frequent avar-eas and oppreſſions of the ſubjects, may bring 
in the like ſum. 


To compenſate this ſmallneſs in their revenues, the 
pay of the army is very ſmall, the youngeſt ſoldier receiving only four 
. and ſix aſpers every two months, and the eldeſt, or thoſe in 

full pay, no more than five thouſand eight hundred: whereof ſix hun- 
dred and ninety ſix (as was before obſerved,) make a dollar 5. Now 
as a great number of years are required before they arrive at full pay, 
(the young ſoldiers receiving an augmentation only of an hundred and 
ſixteen aſþers 7 every year,) the whole army with regard to their de- 
mands upon the government, may be reduced to about three thouſand * 


five hundred; whereby a ſum, leſs than two hundred thouſand dollars, 
i. e. betwixt thirty and forty thouſand On of our money, will de- 
u 


fray the expence. Beſides the pay, ſuch Nab and Bulluck Baſhees as 
are unmarried, have each of them eight loaves of bread a day, and the 
Oda Baſhees and private ſoldiers, who are in the fame condition, have 

bein g about five ounces in weight, and three pers in 
value, e Co re TIN 


'S.E- CT; III. 
Of their courts of judicature, and their puniſhments. 


IN the ordinary diſtribution of ſuſtice, there is in this as in all other 
Turkiſh governments, an officer whom they call the Kaddy, who, for 
the moſt part, has been educated in the ſeminaries of Stamboule s or 
Grand Cairo, where, the Roman codes and pandects, tranſlated into the 


s Sive Thalero, * Germanis ſic dicitur a Dale ſeu Dale, i. e. Vallis; under Thaler 
ſeu Daler, q. d. Vallenſis nummus, a valle ſancti Feachimi-ubi_ primo cuſi ſunt, Hinc 
factum ut tandem ſcutati omnes (quos nummos Imperiales e e hodie vo- 
cantur, Vid. Hyd. Annot. in Bobovii liturgiam Turcarum, p. 10. Vid. p. 230. 


7 Iſte nummulus, Turcice dicitur i. e. Albulus ; unde a Græcis ſua lingua hodi- 


erna vocatur Aargos i. e. Albus, &c. Aarpoy pecuniam albam in genere notat. Id. ibid. 
Conſlantinople is called all over the Levant, Stamboule or Stanpile, which ſeems ra- 
ther to be the corruption or contraction of the antient name, as Fambol is of Foanno- 


polis, than of eit rl T6aw, as ſome authors * into. Vid. Hyd. Not. in Coſmogr. 


[2 Peritſ. p. 52. Sir George Wheeler's Trav. p. 17 
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Arabic language, are taught and explained, as in the univerſities of 
Europe. The kaday is obliged to attend at the court of juſtice, once 
or twice a day, where he hears. and . determines the ſeveral ſuits and 
complaints that are brought before him. But as bribery is too often, 
and juſtly enough, charged upon the kaddy, all affairs of mo- 
ment are laid before the Dey, or elſe, When he is abſent. or otherwiſe 
employed, they are heard by the treaſurer, by the maſter of the horſe, 
or by other principal officers of the regency, who /it in the gate o of the 
palace for that purpoſe. At all theſe tribunals, the cauſe is quickly 
decided; nothing more being required than the proof of what is al- 
ledged ; inſomuch that a matter of debt, or treſpaſs, or of the higheſt 
crime, will be finally decided, and the ſentence - put in execution, in 
lefs than an houbvn......t ¾2Ä'Ä6. 
In caſes of debt, the debtor is uſually detained in priſon till the / beir gu- 
cChouſes or bailiffs have ſeized upon his effects, and ſold them. If the 8 
ſale amounts to more than the debt, the overplus is returned to the 
priſoner; if it comes ſhort, he is notwithſtanding releaſed, and no 
future demands are to be made upon him. Leſſer offences are pu- 
niſhed with the ba/7rnado *, i. e. with litilè ſticks, of the bigneſs of ones 
finger: which, like the Roman faſces, are brought in bundles to the 
place of puniſhment; where the offender receives upon his buttocks, 
or the ſoles of his feet, from fifty, to a thouſand ſtrokes, according 
to the nature and atrocity of his crime. But for unnatural luſt not 
only the parts abovementioned are chaſtiſed, but the belly likewiſe; 
apuniſhment generally attended with death. For clipping or debaſin 
the publick coin, the old Egyptian puniſhment *, viz. the cutting f 
the hands of the tranſgreſſor, is inflicted. When a Jew or a Chriſtian ſlave, 
or ſubject is guilty of murder, or any other capital crime, he is carried 
without the gates of the city, and burnt alive: but the Moors and Arabs 
are either impaled for the ſame crime, or elſe they are hung up by 
the neck, over the battlements of the city walls, or elſe they arethrown 


9 Thus we read of the 2/ders in the gate, (Deut. xxii. 15, and xxv. 7.) and (I/. xxix. 
21. Amos v. 10.) of him that 2 N. and rebuketh in the gate, and Daniel, ii. 49. that 
he ſat in the gate of the king, The Ottoman court likewiſe, ſeems to have been called 
the port, from the diſtribution of juſtice, and the diſpatch of publick buſineſs that is 
cine NE Me hai oe Pol 
| 1 It was in this manner probably, that St. Paul was thrice beaten with rods, Tels ippaG- 
Iglu, ſays he, 2 Cor. xi. 25. The Chouſes, likewiſe, whoſe office it is to inflict this 
puniſhment, appear to be no other than ſo many Reman l/ifors armed out with their 
faſees. N | 
| 4 Died. Sic. I. i. P. 50. 
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| THEIRIIPUNISHMENTTS. - 
upon the chingan or hooks :; that are fixed all over the walls below, 
where ſometimes they break from one hook to another, and hang 
in the moſt exquiſite torments, thirty or forty hours. The Turks are 
not publickly puniſhed, like other offenders. Out of reſpect to their 


characters, they are always ſent to the houſe of the Aga, where, ac- 


cording to the quality of the miſdemeanor, they are baſtinadoed or 
ſtrangled. When the women oftend, they are not, out of modeſty 
to the ſex, expoſed to the populace, but ſent to ſome private houſe of 
correction; or, if the crime is capital, as when they are taken in adul- 


tery, &c. they are then tied up in a ſack, carried out into the ſea, and 


drowned +. The weſtern Moors ule the barbarous puniſhment of ſaw- 


1 body of the criminal in two; expreſſive probably of 8:ysepdv, 


Matth. xxiv. 51. Luke xii. 46. (which we render cutting afunder or 
cutting :) no leis than of mezey, Heb: xi. 37. which is tranſlated 
ſawing aſunder. For which purpoſe they prepare two boards, of a 


proper length and breadth, and having tied the criminal betwixt them, 


they oven to the execution, by beginning at the head. Kardinaſb, 
er 


a perſon of the firſt rank in that country, who, not long ago had 
been ambaſſador at the Britiſb court, was put to death in this man- 
ner. For it may be very juſtly obſerved, with regard to the puniſn- 
ments of theſe countries, that there is little or no regard had to the 
quality of the offender, but to the nature of the offence. Sometimes 
indeed, a pecuniary mulct will ſtop the courſe of juſtice; but if the 
crime is flagrant, no atonement is to be made for it, the tranſꝑreſſor 
8 ſuffering the puniſhment, which he is thought to de- 
ſerve. | POE e e 97 


3 The faſiming of the body of Saul to the walls 4 Bithſhan, (t Sam. xxxi. 10.) might 
be the fixing it only to, or hanging it upon ſuch hooks as were placed there for the ex- 
ecution of criminals. f ; | 8 8 
4 Tatitus (dt morib. Germ.) takes notice of this, as a puniſhment among the Ger- 

mans, Diſftinitio panarum, e dulito. Proditores & transfugas arboribus ſuſpendunt, 
ignaves & imbelles & corpore infames, cœno ac palude, injecla inſuper crate, The like 

uniſhment is mentioned by Plautus. Coguiab/iulerunt; comprehendite, vincite, verberate, 
in puteum condite. Aulul. Ac ii. Sc. ver. 21. Furca & Feſſa, Ang. Pytte and Gallowes, 


in antiquis privilegits Jgmficat urs/dictionem puniendi fures : ſc, viros ſuſpendio, fœmi- 
in 


nas ſubmerſione — uo cotia hodie obJervatum intelligo. Ser Spelman's gloſſary 
in the word Fu R ca, &c. where he quotes an inſtance of this puniſhment, out of the 
' monuments of the church of Recog/ler. . 
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Of their naval force; together with their intereſls and alliances vilb 
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THE naval force of this regency, which, for the two laſt centu- 

- ries, has been, at one time or other, a terror to the trading nations of 
Chriſtendom, is at preſent in a declining condition. If we except their 
row-boats and brigantines, they had only (A. D. 1732.) half a dozen 
capital ſhips, from thirty ſix to fifty guns; and at the ſame timethad 

not half that number of brave and experienced captains. A general 
peace with the three trading nations, and the impoſſibility of keeping 
up a ſuitable diſcipline, where every private ſoldier diſputes authority 
with his officer, are ſome of the principal reaſons, why fo ſmall a 
number of veſſels are fitted out, and why ſo few perſons of merit are 
afterwards willing to command them. Their want likewiſe of ex- 
perience with the ſew engagements they have been lately con- 
cerned in at ſea, have equally contributed to this diminution of 
their naval character. However, if, by proper diſcipline and en- 
couragement, they ſhould once more aſſume their wonted cou- 
rage and bravery, they have always in readineſs ſuch a quantity 
of naval ſtores, as will put them in a capacity of making conſi- 
derable augmentations to their feet : though, even at preſent, under 
all theſe diſadvantages, we find them troubleſome enough to the 
trade of Europe. | 3G POTTER ]]]. IRONS WOLESIT * Ss 
With relation to the princes of Europe, this government has alli- 2, ange, 
ance with us, with the Frencb, the'Dutch, and the Swedes, and lately i Chriſtian 
with the Danes. Great application has been often made by the Port, in brinces. 
behalf of the Emperor's ſubjects; yet all their interceſſions have hitherto _ 
proved ineffectual, notwithſtanding the Algerines acknowledge them- 
ſelves to be the vaſſals of the Grand Senior, and, as ſuch, ought to 
be intirely devoted to his orders and commands. The Swedes pur- 
chaſed peace, at the price of 70,000 dollars : and, as theſe cruiſers How the 
rarely meet with veſſels of that nation, it has been hitherto diſcourſed Bech . 
of, as a great myſtery. But the great increaſe lately in their com- tained peace 
merce, ſeems now ſufficiently to explain it. The ſucceſs of the i 1 
Dutch, during a war of twelve years, in deſtroying a few of their? 
veſſels; the magnificent preſent of naval ſtores that was made, upon 
ratifying the peace; together with the natural timorouſneſs of the 
Dey, leſt, by further loſſes, he ſhould be reckoned wnfortu- 


nate, 
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nate 5, (a dangerous character in this country for a commander; ) were 
the chief and concurring reaſons for extending their friendſhip to that 
nation. It is certain, the greateſt part of the ſoldiers, and the ſea 
officers in general, very ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it: urging, that it would 
be in vain to arm their veſſels, when they had peace with all the 
three trading nations; that their loſs was inconſiderable, when com- 


_ pared with the riches they had obtained by the war; concluding with 


How theſe ſe- 
weral nations 
keep up their 
intereſts with 
it. 


a very expreſſive Arabian proverb, that thoſe ought never to ſow, who 
are afraid ef the ſparrousm. As the younger foldiers cannot well ſub- 
fiſt, -without the money they gain — their ſhares in prizes, there 
has been no ſmall murmuring at the little ſucceſs which they have 
lately met with. And it is very probable, (as a little time perhaps 
will diſcover, ) that, the very moment any conſiderable addition is 
made to their fleet, nay perhaps without any further augmentation, 
the preſent Dey will be obliged to leſſen the number of his alliances, 
from thoſe vesy principles, which a few years ago, engaged his pre- 
deceſſor to increaſe them. | | = 


The Algermes have certainly a great eſteem and friendſhip for the 


Britiſh nation: and, provided there could be any ſecurity in a govern- 
ment, that is guided more by chance and humour, than by counſel 
and mature deliberation, it is very probable, that, which of the trad- 
ing nations ſoever they oy think fit to quarrel with, we have little 


to apprehend, The Dutch and the Swedes, and lately the Danes, 
are very induſtrious in cultivating a good underſtanding with them, 


by making annual preſents; a method hitherto very prevalent and ſuc- 
ceſsful : whilſt, on the other hand, the French may perhaps influence 


them as much, by putting them in mind of the execution which 


their bombs did formerly to this city, and of a later inſtance of their 


The interefl 
that Great 
Britain hath 
wit b oh 


reſentment at Tripoly. But as there is prudence in uſing high words 
and menaces at A/gzers, it is certain, provided the A/gerines are to be 
ſwayed with fear, that we have as much intereſt in Sir Edward Sprag's 
expedition at Bou-jerah, as the French can have in that of the Marquis 
d'Eftrees at Algiers. Notwithſtanding likewiſe, all the arguments that 
may be urged in behalf of Marſeilles and Toulon, theſe people are not 
to be perſuaded, but that Minorca and Gibraltar, are in a more conve- 


nient ſituation to give them diſturbance. But reaſon and argument 


5 Moſt of the Reman emperors affected the appellation of F BLIX. The patri- 
arch Jeſeph, Gen. xxix. 2. has the character of being a proſperous man; and that what- 
ſoever he did, the Lord made it to proſper, ver. 23. Os; | 


Will 
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will not always be good politicks at this court, where the cook © is 
the fir/t miniſter, and where an inſolent ſoldiery have too often the com- 
mand. In critical conjunctures, therefore, the ground is to be main- 
tained by the nice management and addreſs of our conſuls; by know- 
ing how to make proper application to the particular paſſions of thoſe 
who have the Dey's ear; by flattering one; placing confidence in 
another; and eſpecially, by making a proper uſe of thoſe invincible 
arguments, money, kaf-tans, and gold watches. For, according to an 
old and infallible obſervation ; Give a Turk money 101th one hand, and 
he awill permit bis eyes to be plucked out by the other. 

Such was the political ſtate and condition of this regency, when I Aly Baſhaw's _ 
left it, A. D. 1732. How long it may continue ſo, will be hard to de- 2 —_ 
termine; becauſe what little there is here of juſtice, honeſty, or pub- ; 
lic faith, proceeds rather from fear and compulſion, than from 
choice and free election. For the anſwer that was once made by the 
Dey to conſul Cole, on his complaining of the injuries which the Bri- 
ti/h veſſels had met with, from his cruiſers, muſt always be looked 
upon as fair and ingenuous; THE ALGERINES, ſays he, ARE A COM- 
PANY OF ROGUES, ANDI AM THEIR CAPTAIN. 


6 Livy (l. xxxix. c. 6.) has an obſervation very applicable to the great eſteem 
which is paid to the cooks by theſe regencies. Tumcoquus, viliſſimum antiquis mancipium 
et @/timatione et uſu, in prelto efſe ; et quad miniſterium fuerat, ars haberi cœpta. 
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A M now POINT upon * coun- Mr. Maun- 
- tries, where Mr. Maundrell has tra- _ . 
N velled before me: and, as it may this country. 
de . preſumed, thatꝰ every curious 

| perſon is acquainted with that au- 
thor, I ſhall only take notice of ſuch 
| things, as ra to have been either 


Fo miſtaken or omitted by him. 


city which he deſcribes, was alſo _ 104 
k the moſt northern part of Syria, 2 
2 ' ME pe ehe that T Fad an Spe of Relig. 4p 
11 is Stacie u = a cifing ground, with a full proſpect of the ſea, 

and was calle the antients Laodicea ad mare „ and Axa An, 


Efes Anadizne, 0 1 $a\arly x bilowfly 2 a wihir, xd wh 
'Exovon woAvamer woes Tf d wxagriy. Strab. Geogr, I. xvi. p. 1091. Excluſus 
ab Antiochia Dale Lanta, quæ eſt i in Syria ad _ ſe contulit. Cic. Ep1ift, 


I. xii, ep. 14. „ 
Aaedlen &' 5 uren i diner. andere. Dis / Prrieg. ver. 915. 


Latikea, then, the maritime Latikea, 1 a 


1 


ch 
Jons 


162 LA TIE EA, OR LAODICEA, on. 1 


from the white cliffs that lie on each ſide of it. From the citadel, 
we have a pleaſant, though diſtant, view of the mountains of Carama- 
nia and Caſſius to the north; and of Jebilee, Merkab,” Bannias, as far as 
* Torteſa to the ſouth. The, founde could not have pitched upon a 
more agreeable ſituation, affording,” at at the ſame time, boch delight. 
and ſecurity. Aut earn 
Me ruin of it, Here are ſtill remainin ſeveral rows ; of jo een, and gr anate pillars; 

8 with a large fragment of an aqueduct, the fame perhaps that Zee, 
inſorms us, was built by Herud. It is a maſſy ſtructure without arches, 
and ſtretches towards the S. E. But the chief ſurviving monument! 1 
of the ancient grandeur and magnificence of this place, is a large 
triumphal arch, of the Corinthian order, now converted into. a 1140 — 584 
The e is adorned with trophies, ſhields, battle-axes, coke 
military weapons; whilft the reſt of the entablature js-.excee 
bold and ſumptuous. We ſee, diſperſed-all over theſe puins, . 
fragments both of Greek and" LO inſeri tions, but all: of them 
are intirely defaced. rs x 
_ A furlong to the weſtward are the ruins of a beautiful pero in . 5 

e cothon, 
| gure like an amphitheatre, and capacious enough to receive the whole 
Britiſh navy. The mouth of it, which opens to the weſtward, is 
about forty foot wide, and defended by a ſmall fort. The whole 1 
pears to have been a work and ſtructure of great labour and deſi 
though, at preſent, it is fo much file up witfi ſand and pebbles, th: at 
half a dozen ſmall veſſels can only be admitted. The like a r 
ariſing chiefly from the large billows that attend the weſterly ſtotms 

and bring along with them great quantities of fand raiſed; tr he 
bottom of the adjacent ſhore, have intirgly filled up the corbou of 25 5 
that a little to the northward of TorYh/aj thoſe of Row-wadgdeyTripoly, 
Tyre,” Acre, and Jaffa. At all theſe places we cannot fofficientlyad- 
mire the great induſtry and contrivarice of the ancients, in making ſuch 
ſafe and convenient ſtations for veſſels: at the ſame time we muſt 
have the utmoſt contempt for their later maſters; who, out of avarice, 
or want of public ſpirit, have ſuffered them to become either altogether 
uſeleſs, or elſe of very little ſervice to the trade and N of this 
rich and plentiful country. 

Several farco- - About two furlongs to the northward of the city, near the ſea Fay 

phagi, or of there are ſeveral Jarcophagi, which are generally of an oblong ſquare 

es of font: ſhape, though larger than thoſe: that are commonly found in 1t ah. 
They are, moſt of them, adorned with ſeveral beautiful decorations in 


* Anedatir: N mi halo ire eri I. De Bull Jud. l. i, 


cap. 16, 
„„ 5 F 


Gui | IN SRH 5944; 


are each of one ſtone; ſome of which have their covers, or oper- 


cula, ſtill remaining: and might be what were called formerly no- 


' nubiles or monolitht *, 


The rocky ground, where we find theſe ſarcophagi, is hollowed be- Crypte; or E. 
low into a number of cryptæ, or ſepulchral chambers, ſome ten, others bra! cham- 
twenty or thirty foot ſquare; but the height is low, and never prob.” | 

rtionable. The ingenious architect has left upon the front and the 
fide walls of the ſtair=caſes, which lead us down to them, ſeveral curi- 


ous defigns in ſculpture and hafſs relievo, like thoſe upon the ſarcaphagi. 


A range of narrow cells, wide enough to receive one coffin, /arcopha- 


„or xn, and long enough ſometimes for two or three, runs along 
the ſides of moſt of theſe ſepulchral chambers, and appear to be the 


only proviſion that was made, provided indeed they were'only made 
for the reception of the dead. | EY FOO 


The Greeks have one of theſe cryptæ in great eſteem and veneration. 7 crypta 


* 


ſhells and foliage ; or elſe with buſts of men and women; ox-heads, 
and ſatyr 13 beſides others that are panelled 3 having moreover their" : 
covers ſupported by pilaſters of the nic and Corinthian orders. They 
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They call it St. Teckla, in commemoration of ſome acts of - penance “ Teckla. 


and mortification that are ſaid to have been here Daren by that 


firſt virgin martyr.” In the middle of it there is a fountain, ſuppoſed 
to be inſtrumental in producing miraculous viſions, and extraordinary 


cures. | For hither they bring ſuch perſons or children, as have the 


rickets, ' jaundice, or other diſtempers ; and, after they have waſhed 
them with holy water, and perfumed them, they return with a ſtrong 
faith in a ſpeedy cure. Here likewiſe the aged and the infirm pretend 
to receive the warnings of their approaching diſſolutions; whilſt the 
young foreſee a long train of circumſtances and events that are to fall 
out in the future courſe of their lives. 6 EQ | 


The -ſepulchral chambers near Jebilte, Tortoſa, and the Serpent 0:4.» crypt 
fountain; together with thoſe that are commonly called the Royal ſe- of the /ike na- 


 pulchres at Feruſalem, (all of them communicating with one another 
by ſmall narrow entrances,) are of the like workmanſhip and contri- 
vance with the cryptæ of Latikea: as were likewiſe, in all probability, 


the caveof Machpelah, and the other ſepulchres (which appear to have . 


been many) of the ſons of Herb, Gen. xxiii. 6, An ancient /arcopha- 
gus ſtill remains in one of the ſepulchral chambers of Jeruſalem, which 
is of a Parian- like marble, in the faſhion of a common round lidded 
trunk, all over very elegantly carved with flowers, fruit, and foliage. In- 
ſtead likewiſe of thoſe long narrow cells that are common in molt of the 


0 Vid, linerar. Hieroſchin. cum 23. 228 p. 595. 
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' The Ppulchre 
of our Saviour, 


THE SEPULCHRE OF-QUR SAVIOUR, cn. 1. 


other enptæ; ſome of theſe are ſingle chambers, others have benches | 


of ſtone, ranged one over another, upon which the coftins were to be 
placed. To theſe we may join the ſepulchre, where our Saviour was 
laid; which. was alſo hewn out of the natural rock, Matth,, xxvii. 60, 

and lay originally under-ground, like the others; but by St. Helena's 
cuttipg away the rock round about it, that the floor or bottom of it 


might be upon the ſame level with the reſt of the pavement. of the 


church, it is. now a grot/o above-ground uaguagranuiry, Or curiouſly 


overlaid with marble. It conſiſts of one chamber only, without cells, 
\ benches, or ornaments; being about ſeven foot ſquare, and ſix-bigh, 
and over the place, where the body was laid (whether this was a pit, 
or whether the body lay bound up only in ſpices and linen upon the, 


floor) here, for many years, an oblong table of ſtone, or thorus, u Ce- 


of three foot in breadth, and nearly of the ſame height, has been 
erected, Which ſerves the Latius for an altar. The low narrow door, 


; or entrance, where the ſtone was fixed and ſeated, till rolled away by, 
the angel, ſtill continues to conduct us within it: and as this was not 


ſituated in the middle, but on the left hand; as the ave likewiſe, 


or place where Chriſt was laid, may well be preſumed to have been 


placed within it, on the right hand, or where the altar is at preſent, we 


= * j 


may, from theſe circumſtances, well account for Mary and Jabs / Jobm 


Vor Built of 


xX. 5. 11.) being obliged 40 fozp down, before they could hok into it, 
But the learned Sa has attempted to prove, that this ſepulchre 


beuun fone, bet yas not hewn out of the rock, but was built with ſquare poliſhed. 


cut intherock 


ſtones, in the faſhion of a rounded arch, vault, or cupala, ( ©" "op 


cameratus & fornicaus erat) with a hole upon the top (cum forantine 


deſuper) through which the body was to be let down ; which hole 
was afterwards to be covered with a great ſtone (wee opercali) inſtead 
of a lid. But ſuch a hole, eſpecially in ſuch a ſituation, could with no 
propriefy be called a door, or ps as the entrance into this ſepulchre 
is often named ; neither could Peter and tbe women, without ladders, 
or ſuch like aſſiſtances, have ſo. caſily gone in and out of it, as they ſeem 


to have done, Mark xvi. 5, Sc. Neither will this learned author be 
the better ſupported in the other part of his polition, vis. that this ſe- 


pulchre was not bewn cut of the rock (as we render prnudicr, & ih ey 
Ie i Th wirgea, Matth. xxvii. 60. and . Ar\ajopurpcivor ie wirges, 
Mark xv. 46. and j. aaZweo, Luke xxili. 53.) but that theſe words abſo- 
lutely denote a ſepulchre built with hewn ſquare poliſhed ſtones, or, in 
his words, Monumentum lapide caſo, polito & quadratu ſtructum. Whereas 
the verb Aa can, by no means, be confined to ſuch a conſtruction; 


+ Plin. Exercit. p. 1207. 
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not ſiguicwing properly to build or to raiſe an edifice with ſtones, but 
only preparatory thereto (as Az/opnrac e Fuer coder ojlxoy 
7s Oro, 1 Chr. Xu. 2.) to cut ſtone; or to hew in ſtone ; whether 


/ 


265. 


ſuch ſtones were ia or AiJo, ſingle and moveable; or whether 


they were fixt and immoveable, ſuch as My or Tires, always rendered 


a rock, may be ſuppoſed to be. And therefore, if we are to explain one 
{cripture-phraſe by another, H e rg weroas, or i rH erg 70 pn 
way, cannot be rendered building a ſepulchre with ſquare moveable nes, 
as is here pretended, but cutting or hewing it out of the My, Tirpa, or 
immoveable rock; as the houſe (Marth. vii. 24.) is faid to be built zu 


710 irg For had this ſtructure been made with hewn-ſquare-po- 


liſhed ſtones, the term of art would have been different; it would not 
have been At, but oxocoutiv, woidv, or A ẽ H winpdecr 6% MO, 
or Ai Noise, as might be illuſtrated from various authorities. : 


The ſepulchre likewiſe of Lazarus, according to the ſame author, 
(ibid.) was of the like faſhion and workmanſhip.” But the Evange/:/?, 


(John xi. 38.) in deſcribing it to be a cave, ſeems to contradict his opi- 


nion: for a cave, sis, or fpelunca, is generally, and perhaps al- 
ways, taken for ſome hollow place under- ground; either naturally 
ſuch, or made ſo artificially; not by building it with adventitious ſtones; 
but by ſcouping away the natural rock, as . ie of. our Savi- 
our, and in the ſeveral caves, cryptæ, or groftos Al 
The ſepulchres likewiſe of the prophets, as they are now called, with 
many other caves that we meet with-upon the Mount of Olives, in the 
very neighbourhood of that we are now ſpeaking of, might all of them 
have either ſerved, or have been originally deſigned, for burying places, 


The ee | 
of Lazarus. 


ready taken notice of. 


having their proper ſtones, or cpercula, to lay upen them, or to ſhut 
them up. Here the dead bodies, by ni of thoſe of better faſhion, 
5 


aſter they were hound up in linen clot N 
eos 15 70 bury, were to be laid, and the ſepulchre to be ſhut up; as we 
find it was actually done to Lazarus, ¶ Jobn xi. 38. 44.) and Would 
have been done to our Saviour, was he to have been left in bis ſepulabre, 
and to have ſeen corruption. MO: 1 Bo le 0D OE 


» 


with ſpices, as the manner of the 


But, to proceed in our. geographical” inquiries : The, greateſt Parrvs. 


part of the country betwixt Zatikea and Jebriee is ftoney and moun- 
tainous; after which, we enter upon a moſt delightful” plain; 
formerly the northern limit of the diſtrict of the Aragianss. At the 
mouth of the river Melleck, fix miles from Jebriee, 8 plain, 
the ſea forms itſelf into a ſmall bay, where we have 


Er (ſc. a Gabala) 191 4 Tay Apgdiuy anus (DA, Boch. Phal. J. iv. cap. 36.) 
Ker Strab 1. xvi. p. 109 9 8 2 t 


- ruins of 


ch 
ons 
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the ancient city Pallus: and a little to the E. N. E. there is a large 
ſubterraneous conduit, with a number of leſſer ones detached from 


it; which, ſpreading themſelves, for ſeveral furlongs, through a low 


marſhy ground, might have been ſome ancient. drain, to render this 
place more fit for tillage. „ | ; | 


Not far from the Melſeck are the ruins of Balanea or Baneas, or 


Cx, or 


the Navale 
of Aradus. 


Tortoſa, the 
ancinnt Anta- 
radus, 


Haves, where the author of the Jeruſalem Itinerary, and Hierocles in 


his Synecdemus, place the boundary betwixt Cæle-Syria and Phentice. 


Seven leagues further, a little to the northward of Tortaſa, are the 
traces of a cozhon, with a ſmall pottery by it. Here we are to look for 
the ancient Carne, as the cothon itſelf might be the erwary, or the dock, 


that Strabo s tells us belonged to the Aradians. Betwixt the pottery 


and Tortoſa, are the crypte that were mentioned above. 

Tortoſa has been generally miſtaken for Orthſia, which lay a great 
way further to the ſouthward, upon the confines of Syria and Phænice. 
And though indeed Ortho/ia may ſeem to have an ealy tranſition into 


. Tortoſa, yet conſidering there was formerly a large convent, and two 


very magnificent Chri/tian churches at this place, Torigſa is rather to 
be received as a corruption of Deirdouſe, i. e. The place of a church, or 
convent, as the inhabitants interpret it. And in no ſmall conformity 
to this circumſtance we are acquainted, that the firſt church erected to 
the honour of the B. Virgin was at Tor/o/a7. However, as it lies at no 


more than half a league's diſtance, over-againſt the ancient Aradus, 


there is no doubt but it muſt be the Antaradus of the old geography. 
This is confirmed by Phocas, in his deſcription of Syria (apud L. Allatii 
Lupupuse) Ailagada 174 1 Tags and likewiſe by Willerm of Tyre 
(Liner. I. vii. c. 17.) Antaradus, ſays he, gue vulgari appellatione Te ortoſa 
wocatur. In the fourth century (viz. about A. D. cccxxx.) it conti- 
nued to be known by its old name, as appears from the inerarium Hie- 
rofolymitanum ; which, with its other name Conſtantia ®, given to it by its 


reſtorer Conſtantius, were diſuſed ſome centuries afterwards, in, or per- 


haps before, the time of the Croiſades. For thus we have it related by 
a poet of theſe times. 005 | 
Non procul urbs aberat, rip vicina marina, 
Fertilitate ſua promittens multa rapine, 

Nomine qua celebris ipſo Tortoſa vocatur.. 5 

. 37h | 0, Guil. Pariſ. Exp. Hier. 


6 r e mT Mnyetoy 1g Aesdu, Nie- ty ov. Id. Ibid, 


7 In Tortoſa ſuit prima eceleſia qua in honorem B. V irginis ædificata fuit, Vid. 


 Willebr. ab Oldenburg. Itinerarium apud L. Allatii £vupsa. p. 130. Is 
* Conflantins Antaradum inſtauratum ſuo nomine donavit, Theoph, Chronogr. p. 3r. 


— 


4 


en £ IN STRTA. Es 
The iſland Aradus, the Arpad of the Scriptures, the ſeat of the A. Rou-wadde, « 
dadlite or Aradtte, is called at preſent Rou-wadde ; wWhch, with El Ham- a 3 
mah, the ancient Hamath, the ſeat of the Hamathrte, lying over againſt it, dus. 46 
Ezek. xlvii. 29. ten leagues to the eaſtward, are the moſt northern 
ſettlements of the ſons of Canaan. Mr. Bedford, in his Chronology, has“ Homned, 


an ingenious conjecture, eſpouſed by the Lord Biſhop of Clogher (Chronol. 


tered the land of Canaan (as it was afterwards called) at the latter of 


theſe places; and from thence we find it ſo frequently called in Scrip- 


ture the entring in of Hamath Ho R235. This learned Prelate ſup- 
poſes further, that Abraham likewiſe came into the ſame country, 


north about, as Canaan or Ham himſelf did before, by the entring in of 


Hamath. From the ſituation indeed either of Shinar or Haran, 
with reſpect to the land of Canaan, Ham, Canaan and Abraham might 


have taken this road, as well as any other, or the more open one which 


Jacob took by Gilead and the Jordan (Gen. xxxi. 21. and xxxii. 10.) 


yet there ſeems not to be the leaſt authority for it, from the original 


word $9 (or £995» with the præfix,) which ſignifies no more than 
barely the going to, or until thou arrive or come at; or the entring in or 
into ſuch or ſuch a place, without the leaſt regard to what might have 
been tranſacted there, by one or other of thoſe patriarchs. As Ha- 
math likewiſe lies about fifty leagues to the S. S. W. of Haran, from 
whence Abraham departed with his father Terah, Gen. xi. 41. after 
he left Ur of the Chaldees, we may very well account for his journey- 
ing, as it is recorded, Gen. xii. 9. going on ſtill, as we may preſume, 
from his firſt ſetting out, towards the ſouth, but by no means for his 
going north about; contrary to the reſpective ſituations of thoſe places. 
But to return to Rou-wadgde. The proſpect of it from the continent, 

is wonderfully magnificent, promiſing at a diſtance a continued train 
of fine buildings, and impregnable fortifications. But this is entirely 
owing to the height and rockineſs* of its ſituation: for at preſent all 


the ſtrength and beauty it can boaſt of, lies in a weak unfortified ca- 
ſtle, with a few ſmall- cannon to defend it. Yet we are not to judge Th frength, 
of the antient ſtrength of this place'from its preſent condition. For it ie” 


was formerly ſurrounded with a large ſtrong wall, conſiſting of ſtones 


of an immenſe bigneſs ; which (as in many other ſpeci mens of the an- 


tient buildings) ſo exactly tallied and correſponded with each other, 


„ Thus WAY is as frequently joined in Scripture with hg, Oy, np. 


RN, ATTY, &c. as with with DN; and may be preſumed to have the ſame ſig- 
nification; viz. the entring in, &c. of Egypt, Ephrata, Adad, as among many others, 
Fer. xli. 17. Chimbam, which is by Bethlehem, as thou goeſt to enter into 12 | 

: Rou-wadds or Arpad being probably N from 1) firmus fuit, 


that 
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or Hamatb. 
; : « Theentringin 
p. 90.) that Ham, in the diſperſion of mankind after the food, en- of Hamath, 


Ou- 
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that the architect might very juſtly eſtimate the weight and ſymmetry 
alone of the materials, without cramps and mortar, to have been ſuffi- 
cient to withſtand the violence of the ſea, and the engines of an 
enemy. During the time of its proſperity, both art and nature ſeem 

to have conſpired ; in making it a place of ſuch ſtrength and conſe- 
quence, as ſufficiently to juſtify the boaſt, Where is the king of x74 
which Sennacherib * made in the conqueſt of it. 

Mararuvs, The antient Marathus may be fixed at ſome ruins, near the Serpent 
fountain, which make, with Reu-wadde and Tortſa, almoſt an equi- 
lateral triangle. For Strabo 3 tells us, that Aradus was ſituated be- 
twixt its Navale and Maorathus, and that the oppoſite ſhore: had not 
the leaſt ſhelter for veſſels. The latter of theſe obſervations is very 
juſt; and, provided the Navale is the Coton, which has been already 
taken notice of to the northward of Tortoſu, no place can better fall in 
with the ſituation of Marathus; inaſmuch as Rou-wadde, upon this 
ſuppoſition, will lie not only between, but very nearly et 

„ from the Navale or "Marathus. 

The Maguzzel Five miles to the S. S. E. of the Serpent fountain, are the Maguzzel 

er Spindles. or ſpindles, as they call thoſe pointed and cylindrical little buildings, 

that are erected over the crypiæ, deſcribed by Mr. Maundrell. The 

| ſituation of the country round about them, has ſomething in it ſo ex- 
travagant and peculiar to itſelf, that it can never fail to contribute an 
agreeable mixture of melancholy and delight to all who pals through 
it. The uncommon contraſt and diſpoſition of woods and ſepulchres, 
rocks and grotto's; the medley of ſounds and echo's from birds and 
beaſts, caſcades and water-falis ; the diſtant roaring of the ſea, and the 
compoſed ſolemnity of the whole place, very naturally remind us of 
thoſe beautiful deſcriptions which the antient poets have left us of the 
groves and retreats of their rural deities. | 

The Jeune or A great plain, the Jeune, as the Arabs call it, commences a little to 

own. e of the Maguzzel, and ends at Sumrab; extending it- 
ſelf, all the way, from the ſea to the eaſtward, ſometimes five, ſome- 
times ſix or ſeven leagues, till it is terminated by a long chain of 
mountains, Theſe ſeem to be the Mons Bargylus of Plny*; as the 
Jeune may be the nterjacentes camp, which he en to the north- 


* 2 Kings xix. 13. 8 Strab. Geopr, I, xvi. 

+ In ora ſubjecta Libans Berytus —Trieris, Calamus, Tripoli que Tyri & Sidonii 
& Aradi: obtinent. Orthe/ia, Eleutheros lumen. Oppida Stmyra, Marathos, contraque 
Aradum Antaradus, — Regio, in qua ſupra dicti deſinunt montes (Libanus ſc,) & in- 
terjacentibus campis, Bargylus mons incipit. Hine rurſus Syria, deſinente Phænice, 
oppida Carne, Balanea, Paltos, Gabale z promontorium, in quo Laodicea libera. Plin. 
J. V. Cap. 20. | 

ward 
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ward of mount Libanus. There are diſperſed all over the June, a 
great number of caſtles and watch-towers, erected perhaps as well for 
the ſafety and ſecurity of thoſe who cultivated it, as to obſerve the mo- 
tions of what enemy ſoever ſhould, at any time, pitch upon it for a 
ſeat of action. Theſe are pretty common in other places of Syria and 


- Phaenice, and may be the ſame with the watch. towers, in contradi- 


ſtinction to the fenced cities, as they are mentioned in Seripture. 
Beſides theſe towers, we ſee ſeveral large hillocks upon the Jeune, 
of the ſame figure, and raiſed undoubtedly upon the like occaſion, 
with thoſe eminences that we call barrows in England. No place cer- 
tainly can be better ſupplied with water and herbage ; and conſe- 
quently more proper, either for a field of battle, or where an army 
could more conveniently be encamped. ; 
The molt conſiderable river of the Jeune, is the Aker, ſo called 
from running by a city of that name, ſituated upon mount Bargylus, 
about nine leagues to the S. E. of Torte/a. This muſt have been for- 
merly as noted for its ſtrength, extent, and beauty, as it is at preſent 
for the goodneſs and perfection of the apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
and other fruit which it produces. May not Aker be the Ker, 1. e. 
the city, which is mentioned, Amos ix. 7. Have not I brought up VV 
rael out of the land of Egypt, and the Philiflines from Caphtor, and 
Aram from Ker? where the ſimple reading of Aram, without the 
diſtinction of Padan, or Naharaim, may induce us to believe that 


Erker, the 
ER of the 
8 8. 


Ker was of Syria or Aram, properly ſo called, and not of Media or 


Meſopotamia, the Padan Aram and the Aram Naharaim of the Scrip- 
tures. wy | . 

About five miles from the river Aller, and twenty four to the 8. 
S. E. of Tortoſa, there are other conſiderable ruins, known by the 
name of Sumrah, with ſeveral rich plantations of mulberry and other 
fruit trees growing within and round about them. Theſe, from 
the very name and ſituation, can be no other than the remains 
of the antient Sir or Taximyra, as Stravo 5 calls it, the ſeat for- 
merly of the Zemarites. Pliny © makes Simyra a city of Cæle-Syria, 
and acquaints us, that mount Libanus ended there to the northward ; 
but as Sumrab lies in the Jeune, twoleagues diſtant from that mountain, 


Sumrah 7. 
Siu xRA, the 
feat of the 

Zemarites. 


this circumſtance, will better fall in with Arca, where mount Libanus 


is remarkably broken off and diſcontinued, 


5 A corruption from the joining of 7% Ad or E!1uves, as Caſaubon has obſerved 

upon the place. | ee 1 | ee N 
6 A tergo ejus (Sidonis) mons Lilanus orſus, mille quingentis ſtadiis Simyram uſque 
porrigitur, qua Cœ le- Syria cognominatur. Plin. I. v. c. 0. f | 
> 6 ive 
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feat of the 
Arkites. 


Nahar el 
Berd, . 


river ELgeve 


THERUS, 


Or- toſa, the 
O&RTHOSIA, 


OF ARKA, THE RIVER ELEUTHERUS, Cn. I. 
Five miles from Sumrab to the E. are the ruins of Arca, the city 


of the Arkites, the offspring likewiſe of Canaan. It is built over 


againſt the northern extremity of mount Libanus, in a moſt delight- 
ful fituation : having a proſpect, to the northward, of an extenſive plain, 
diverſified with an infinite variety of towers and villages, ponds and 


rivers; to the weſtward, it ſees the ſun ſet in the ſea, and, to the 


eaſtward, ſees the ſun riſe over a long and diſtant chain of mountains. 


Here likewiſe are not wanting Thebaic columns, and rich entablatures, 


to atteſt for the ſplendour and politeneſs that it was once poſſeſſed of. 
The citadel was erected upon the ſummit of an adjacent mount; which, 
by the figure and fituation of it, muſt have been impregnable in for- 
mer times. For it is ſhaped like a cone, or ſugar loaf, in an aſcent 
of fifty or ſixty degrees, and appears to have been originally intended 
for a mons exploratorius; not being a work of nature, but of art and 
labour. In the deep valley below, we have a briſk ſtream, more than 
ſufficient for the neceſſities of the place; yet it has been judged more 
convenient to ſupply it with water from mount Libanus. For which 
purpoſe, they have united the mountain to the city by an aqueduct, 
whoſe principal arch, though now broken down, could not have been 
leſs than a hundred foot in diameter. This city was not known to 
the learned editor of the Hinerarium Hieroſolymitanum ; © qui Arcas 
« explicet et illuſtret (/ayshe, p. 582.) alius erit.“ 5 
Two leagues to the W. S. W. of Arca, we paſs over the Nabar el 

Berd, the cold river, or, according to Mr. Maundrell's interpretation, 
the cold waters. This ſtream ariſes from among the northern emi- 
nences of mount Libanus ; and (ſwelling, at certain times of the ſum- 
mer, by the extraordinary liquefaction of the ſnow, might from thence 
have received its name. Here, I preſume, we may fix the river Eleu- 
therus, ſo much wanted in the old geography, which Sandys (p. 166.) 
and others after him, have made to be the ſame with the C ſimair, 
betwixt Sidon and Tyre, Whereas Ptolemy ! places it, according to 
the preſent poſition of the Nahar el Berd, fix miles to the northward 
of Tripoly, or in the latitude nearly wherein I find it. In like manner, 
Strabo places Ortho/ia, immediately after the Eleutherus, and to the 
northward of it: agreeable whereunto we ſtill find, upon the N. 


7 Aaodixas En 5 * 18 Even ee wy A 7 
Tac Eu 7 ad wi OgS were E „ 1 7 
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Cu. I. ORT HOS IA, &. IN PHENICE. „„ 
banks of this river, the ruins of a conſiderable city, whoſe adjacent 
diſtrict pays yearly to the Ba/haws of Tripohy, a tax of fifty dollars by 
the name of Or-ieſa. In Peutinger's table, alſo, Orthofia is placed thirty 
miles to the ſouth of Anutaradus, and twelve miles to the north of 
Tripoly, The ſituation. of it likewiſe is further illuſtrated, by a me- 
dal of Antoninus Pius, ſtruck at Orthgſia; upon the reverſe of which, 
we have the goddeſs arte treading upon a river. For this city was 
built upon a riſing ground, on the northern banks of the river *, 
within half a furlong of the ſea; and as the rugged eminences of 
mount Libanus lye at a ſmall diſtance, in a parallel with the ſhore, 
Orthoſia muſt have been a place of the greateſt importance, as it would 
have hereby the entire command of the road, (the only one there is,) 


betwixt Phænice and the maritime parts of Syria. - 


There is a remarkable circumſtance in the natural hiſtory of the The E/ru/he- 
river Eleutherus, which may be a further proof of what I am con- by 2 | 


tending for, via. that the Nabar el Berd and the Eleutherusare the 
ſame river. For Pliny tells us o, that at à certain ſeaſon of the year, the 
Eleutherus ts ſo full of tortoiſes, that they were eaſily taken. It is there- 
tore probable, that, at the ſeaſon here pointed at, there muſt be ſome 
particular quality in the water of the Eleutherus, which engages them 
do frequent it, more than any other of the neighbouring rivers. If 
the ſpring then ſhould be the ſeaſon, here recorded, (and in the mid- 
dle of April, I found theſe animals had left the ſea, and were retired 
within the banks of the KX2/hon;) it is at this time, that the ſnow be- 
gins to melt upon mount Libanus. And as both the ſources, and the 
whole courſe of the cold ſtream are from that mountain, the water of it 
mult be much colder, and more impregnated with nitrous ſalts, at this 
ſeaſon than at another, If theſe qualities then, ſhould be agreeable 
to the tortoiſe, (for whether it were to copulate, or otherwiſe to refreſh 
themſelves, any other of the adjacent rivers would have equally ſerved 
the purpole) the cold river would certainly have the preference; in- 
aſmuch as none of the others have the ſame relation to mount Libanus; 
from whence alone theſe qualities could be derived, | 
The mountains of Libanus, which, from Arca to the mouth of this 2 
river, lie in a W. 8. W. direction, begin now to run parallel with Eleutherus, 
the ſea coaſt, at about a mile's diſtance; or elſe they ſtretch themſelves joe ep 
out, in ſmall promontories, into the ſea. As there is hereby made a ee 
remarkable alteration in the face and diſpoſition of the whole country, 
we have great reaſon to imagine, eſpecially if proper regard is paid to 


the foregoing geographical circumſtances, that the boundary was here 


2 Strab. Geogr. J. xvi, p. 1093. L. ix. c. 10. 
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Tripoly. 
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fixed betwixt Syria and Phænice. Mela indeed plates Simyra and 


Marathus among the cities of Phænice; whilſt Stephanus, by making 
Balanea, now Bannias, to be likewiſe a city of the ſame, extends 
this province into the very neighbourhood of Febi/ce; which is contra- 
dictory to all geography. Even Pliny, notwithſtanding he calls Si- 
myra a city of Cæle-Syria; yet, by placing Marathus and Aradus, 
which are ſituated ſeveral leagues beyond it, to the N. in Phenice, he 


is by no means conſiſtent with himſelf. However, Ptolemy's authority 


is intirely in our favour; which is the More to be credited, as an old 
extract from Strabon, and even Strabo himſelf ſeems to confirm it. 
For when the latter calls Marathus roxy dexaia Ooiincn, an ancient 


city of the Phunicians, nothing more perhaps is meant, than that it 


originally belonged to the Phænicians, before they were excluded by 
the Seleuci de, and fo became a part of Syria. And if this interpre- 
tation is admitted, then we may likewiſe account for the difficulties 
juſt now related, from Mela, Stephanus and Pliny; viz. that Phanice 
might originally reach to the northward of the river Eleutherus; 
which was afterwards the fixed boundary betwixt it and Syria. 

About two leagues from the Nabar el Berd, are the ruins of Tripo- 
lis; which, being founded, by the united intereſt of Aradus, Sidan, 
and Tyre *, might have been intended for a common mart to thoſe 
three maritime powers. It is ſituated upon a low cape, called a pen- 
inſula by Scylax ; and has formerly enjoyed a large and ſafe harbour; 
though at preſent a few iſlands, lying to the N. W. are the only ſhel- 
ter for veſſels. There are no traces here, as far as I could obſerve, of 
any other walls, than ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to belong to one and 
the ſame city; which I take notice of, becauſe ſome antient geogra- 
phers 5 have obſerved, that Tripoly was not one, but three cities, built 
at a furlong's diſtance from each other. e | 

That, which is now known by the name of T71poly, is at half a 
leagues diſtance from the old, upon the declivity of a hill, that faces 
the ſea. It enjoys a conſiderable trade, ariſing as well from its own 
manufacturies in ſilk and cotton, as from thoſe that are brought from 
Aleppo and Damaſcus. I could obſerve nothing in the city walls or 
caſtle, that could give either of them a title to a Grer or Roman foun- 
dation; the appearance of both, being altogether modern and gothic, 
not much earlier perhaps, than the times of the Croiſades. The 


greateſt curioſity, is an aqueduct, with its re/ervorrs, ſome of which, 


1 p. A.. I. i. cap. 4 * Chryſ. ex Strab. Geegr. I. xvi. p. 208. 5 ; 
3 Died. Sic. I. xvi, cap. 41. Scyl. Perip. Ed. Hudſ. p. 41. Strab. I. xvi. p. 519. 
Plin. I. v. cap. 20. 1 Sql. Perip. ut ſupra. . | | 


s Vid, Died. ut ſupra, Pomp. Mela, |, i. cap. 12. 
| | are 
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are twenty or thirty foot high; and, by being placed at proper diſtan- | 
ces in the town, very conveniently ſupply the houſes, to their ſecond 
and third ſtories, with water. Over the prince's bridge, which is the 
chief arch of the aqueduct, there is an eſcutcheon charged with what \ 
appears to be a croſs-croſs/et ; which, being the bearing of the family of 
Lorrain, may vouch for the tradition, that it was built by Godfrey of 
Bulloign. At Bellmont, upon an eminence two leagues S. from 77. 
foly, there is a famous convent of Greek alortes founded by the Cxoi- 
fades. We ſee, upon the ſouthermoſt declivity of it, a large heap of | 
ruins, which might belong to the antient Tieris; and betwixt theſe Tazrzns. 
and Tripoly, is the ſmall village Kalemony, the Calamos of Pliny. Carales; 1 
Il am not acquainted with that part of Phænice, which lies between 257 port of 
Cape Greego, (the Os mgoowro of Ptolemy,) and Tyre. At Hre I viſited Tyre. | 
ſeveral of its creeks, in order to diſcover what conveniencies there might | 
have been formerly for the ſecurity of their navy. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing it was the chief maritime power of this country, I did not obſerve 
here, the leaſt token, either of a cothon, or of a harbour, of any ex- 
traordinary capacity. The coaſting ſhips, indeed, ſtill find tolerable 
good ſhelter from the northern winds, under the ſouthern ſhore ; 
but are obliged immediately to retire, when the wind changes to the 
W. or S: ſo that there muſt have been ſome better ſtation than this 
for their ſecurity and reception. In the N. N. E. portion indeed of 
the city, we ſee the traces of a ſafe and commodious baſon, that lies 
within the very walls; but this is ſcarce forty yards in diameter: neither 
could t ever have enjoyed a larger area, unleſs the buildings, which 
now circumſcribe it, were encroachments upon its original dimenſi- 
ons. Vet even this port, ſmall as it is at preſent, is choaked up to that 
degree, with ſand and rubbiſh, that the boats of thoſe poor fiſhermen, 
who now and then viſit this once renowned emporium, and dry their 
nets. upon its rocks and ruins, (EzeR. xxvi. 4, 5.) can, with great diffi- 
culty only, be admitted. 1 Re, 3 
All the nations of the Levant call Tyre by its antient name WMW, Tyre call:d at 
or Sur, from whence the Latins borrowed their Sarra5. Sur lays claim rent Sur. 
to a double etymology, each of them very natural; though the rocky ſi- 
tuation, the M of the Phænicians, will prevail, I am perſuaded, with 
every perſon, who ſees this peninſula, beyond the Sar 7 or purple-fiſh, 


* 6 Sarræ nomen deduci notum eſt ex Hebrzo Tyri nomine Y Tyer; in quo lite- 
ram T/ade, quæ medii ell ſoni inter T & 5 Græci, in T mutarunt; & Romani in 8. 
Ita factum ut ex eodem M Dor & Tvg@- naſceretur & Sarra, Boch. I. ii. Chan, 
cap. 10. | | | | | f 
IR f Quæ nunc Tyrus dicitur, olim Sarra vocabatur, a piſce quodam qui illic abundat, | 
quem lingua ſua Sar appellant. Vet. Scholiaft. in iv. Georg, Virg. W 
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THE RIVERS KISHON AND kARDAN AH; Cn. 1. 


for which it might have been afterwards in ſo much eſteem. The 
purple fiſh (the method at leaſt of extracting the tincture 8, has been 
wanting for many ages: however, amongſt a variety of other ſhells, 
the purpura of Rondeletius is very common upon the ſea-ſhore. Se- 
veral of the exuuiæ, which I faw, had their inſides beautified with pur- 
pliſh ſtreaks; a circumſtance which may inſtruct us, that the inha- 
| bitants were pregnant with juices productive of ſuch tinctures o. 
The fourers of There is nothing remarkable betwixt this place and mount Carmel, 
4% Kiſhon. but what has been taken notice of by Mr. Maundrell. In travelling 
under the S. E. brow of that mountain, I had an opportunity of ſee- 
ing the ſources of the river Kiſbon. Three or four of which lye 
within leſs than a furlong of each other, and are called Ras el K:/hon, 
or the head of Kiſhon. Theſe alone, without the leſſer contributions 
nearer the ſea, diſcharge water enough to form a river half as big as 
the s. During likewiſe the rainy ſeaſon, all the water, which 
falls on the eaſtern fide of the mountain, or upon the riſing ground to 
the ſouthward, empties itſelf into it in a number of torrents, at which 
conjunctures it overflow its banks, acquires a wonderful rapidity, and 
5 carries all before it. And it might be at ſuch a conjuncture as this, 
5 when the ſtars (Fudg. v. 21.) are ſaid 10 fight againſt Siſera, viz. by 
. bringing an abundance of rain, whereby the Kiſbon was fo occaſionally 
high and rapid, as 70 ſweep away the bt of Siſera, in attempting to 
ford it. But theſe inundations are extemporaneous only, without any 
duration; for the courſe of the Kiſbon, which is only about ſeven 
miles in length, runs very briſkly, 'till within half a league of the 
ſea, When the Kiſbon therefore is not augmented by theſe acciden- 
tal torrents, it never falls into the ſea in a full ſtream, but inſenſibly 
percolates through a bank of ſand, which the north winds throw up 
_ againſt the mouth of it. In this manner I found it, in the middle of 
April, (1722) when I paſſed it. Mr. Sandys and others have been 
miſtaken, in making the Ki/hon flow from the mountains of Tabor 
and Hermon; with which it has no communication. . 
The river Bxs- Beyond the ſources of the Kin to the S. E. and along the banks 
dee Kar- of it to the N. E. there are ſeveral hillocks, which ſeparate the valley, 
8 through which it runs, from the plains of Acre and Eſaraelon. The 
river Belus, now called the e e, has its ſources about Iv M. to 
the eaſtward of the Ras el Kiſbon, on the other ſide of theſe hillocks, 


274 


* Vitruvius de Arebitect. I. vii. cap. 13. gives us the method of extracting the pur- 
e. Vid. Libav. vol. ii. Alchem. par. i. p. 160. Wiiſonii Theatr. variarum rerum, p. 1. 
ib. j. Card. de ſubtilit. I. iv. p. 240. Tab. Column. de purpura, F 37. | 
9 Nunc omnis ejus nobilitas conchylio atque purpura conſtat. I. v. cap. 19, 


1 where 


ba 


Cn. THE PLAINS OF ESDRAELON, &&. 
where there are ſeveral ponds; the largeſt whereof, may be the Cen- 
devia i of Pliny, who derives the river Belus from it. And as this ri- 
ver waters the plains of Acre and Eſdraelon, ſuch brooks as ariſe from 
mount Tabor, as well as others, (if there be any in this neighbourhood) 
may poflibly communicate with it; whereas the K:/hon cannot, for 
the reaſons, already given. Neither indeed does the Kiſhon run in the 
direction, that has been hitherto aſſigned to it by geographers ; its true 
courſe lying from S. to N. after which it falls into the gulph of Kai- 
ah. | io fee Sf 235% 5 
1 The remarkable ponds abovementioned, from their near ſituation: 
to the Ki/hon and TFezreel, may be well taken for he waters off Me- 
giddo; as Megiddo itſelf, together with Taanach, in the neighbour- 
hood of it, might have been built near, or upon their banks. And 


in this fituation was Szſera diſcomfited by Deborah and Barak, 


Judg. v. 19. Fof. xvii. 11. 1 Kings iv. 12. 


275. 


Leaving mount Carmel to the N. W. we paſs over the S. W. cor- The tribe of 
ner of the plain of Eſdraelon, the lot formerly of the tribe of 1/achar, "cvar. 


This is the moſt fertil portion of the land of Canaan, where that tribe 
might well be ſuppoſed to have rejoiced in their tents, Deut. xxxiii. 18, 
To the eaſtward our proſpect is bounded, at about fifteen miles di- 


ſtance, by the mountains of Nazareth, and Hermon; with the pointed 


mount Tabor, ſtanding apart before them. Advancing farther into 
the half tribe of Manaſſob, we have ſtill a fine arable country, though 
not ſo level as the former; where the landſkip is every hour changed 
and diverfified by groves of trees, or by the ruins, which are very nu- 
merous, of antient villages. In deviating here from the beaten' path, 
(which we generally did to avoid the Arabs) we were ſometimes ob- 
ſtructed, or at leaſt had difficulty enough to force our way through 


this rich champain ; which, through negle& and want of culture; . 


was ſo thickly planted with the more luxuriantly-growing plants, ſach 
as teaſels, mullein, charlock (Mar. iv. 31.) thiſtles, and the like, that 
we had much ado to defend our faces from being every moment 
offended by them. The country begins to be rugged and uneven at 
Samaria, the N. boundary of the tribe of Ephraim ; from whence, 
through Sichem, all the way to Jeruſalem, we have nothing elſe but 


mountains, narrow defilees, and valleys of different extents. Of the 


mountains, thoſe of Ephraim, the continuation of Gerizim and Ebal, 
are the largeſt; the moſt of them being ſhaded with /ore/? trees; 
whilſt the valleys below, particularly the plains of Moreb, Gen. xii. 6, 


! Rivus Pagida ſive Belus, vitri fertiles arenas parvo litori miſcene. Ipſe e palude 
Cendevia a radicibus Carmeli profluit, Plin. J. v. cap. 19. 5 Wo 
NN —- Deut. 


256 THE TRIBES OF BENJAMIN, JUDAH, &c. Cn. I. 
Deut. xi. 30. where Gideon put to flight the princes of Midian, 

Judg. vii. 1. are long and ſpacious, not inferior in fertility to 

the beſt part of the tribe of Iſachar. The mountains of the 
tribe of Benjamin, which lie ſtill further to the ſouthward, are ge- 
nerally more naked than thoſe of Ephraim; having their ranges 
much ſhorter, and conſequently their valleys more frequent : in one 
of which, vi. M. to the eaſtward of Jeruſalem, is the village Je- 
= remiah, formerly Anathoth, with the ruins of a convent, and a ſmall 

The tribe of brook running by it. The ribe of Judah were poſſeſſed of a country, 
Judah, much like that of Benjamin or Ephraim; though the mountain of 
 Adummim and Qyarantania, thoſe of Engaddi, and others that bor- 

der upon the plains of Jericho and the Dead ſea, are as high, and of as 

great extent as thoſe of the two other tribes, though much more bar- 

ren, and with fewer trees growing upon them. Some of the valleys 
likewiſe, that belong to Judab, ſuch as Rephaim, Efhcol, and others, 

merit an equal regard with the plains of Moreh, or that parcel of 

ground which Jacob gave to his fon Joſeph, (Gen. xlviii. 22.) But the 

weſtern diſtrict of the tribe of Ephraim, at Ramah and Lydda, is nearly 

of the ſame arable and fertil nature, with that of the half rie of 

* Manaſſeb; as it is likewiſe equally plain and level. The latter of 

The tribe of theſe circumſtances agrees allo with the tribe of Dan, though their 
_ country is not ſo fruitful, having, in moſt parts of it, a leſs depth of 
ſoil, and borders upon the ſea coaſt at Joppa, and a great way on 

each ſide of it, in a range of mountains and precipices. And it is, for 

the moſt part, in theſe high ſituations, that we meet with the dens, 

the holes, or caves ſo frequently mentioned in Scripture ; formerly the 

loneſome retreats of the diſtreſſed 1/raehtes, Fudg. vi. 2. 1 Sam. xiii. 6, 

and perſecuted prophets, 1 Kings xviii. 4. Heb. xi. 38. Strabo tells 

us, (J. xvi. p. 760.) that the port of Foppa and TFeruſalem i5w i be 

were in ſight of another: but the many high intervening mountains 

will admit of no ſuch proſpect. From the mountain of Qyarantania, 

(the very ſame perhaps, where the. two ſpies concealed themſelves, 

Toſh. ii. 16.) we have a diſtinct view of the land of the Amorites, of 

The tribes of Gilead, and of Baſan, the inheritance 3 of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, 
Reuben, Sc. and of the half tribe of Manaſſeb. This tract, in the neighbourhood 
| | articularly of the river Jordan, is, in many places, low, and, (for 
want of culture) ſhaded and overgrown with tamariſks and willows : 


The tribe of 
Benjamin, 


This joins to the mountain of Quarantania; and through it the road is cut that 
leads from Jeruſalem to Fericho : a difficult paſs, - the mountain of blood, or the bloody 
road, as the name may import; where probably it was, from the very nature of the 
fituation, that the man fell among thieves, &c, Luke x. 30. Deut. chap. iii. 
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Cu. IJ. THE SITUATION OF JERUSALEM, & e. 

but at the diſtance of two or three leagues from the ſtream, it appears 
to be made up of a ſucceſſion of hills and valleys, ſomewhat” larger, 
and ſeemingly more fertil than thoſe in the ribe of Benjamin. Be- 


yond theſe: plains, over againſt Jericho, where we are to look for tift 


mountains of Abarim +, the northern boundary of the land of Moab, 
_ _ our proſpect is interrupted; by an exceeding high ridge of deſolate 
mountains, no otherwiſe diverſified, than by a ſucceſſion of naked 


rocks and precipices; rendered, in ſeveral places, more frightful, by 
a multiplicity of torrents, which fall on each fide of them. This ridge 


is continued all along the eaſtern coaſt of the Dead ea, as far as our 
eye can conduct us; affording us all the way, a moſt loneſome, melan- 
choly proſpect, not a little aſſiſted by the intermediate view of a large 
ſtagnating, unactive expanſe of water, rarely if ever enlivened by any 


flocks of water-fowl that ſettle upon it, or by ſo much as one veſlel of 
paſſage or commerce, that is knownto frequent it. Such is the gene- 


ral plan of that part of the holy land, which fell under my obſervation. 
The hills, which ſtand round about Feruſalem, ſituate it, as it were, in 


an amphitheatre, whoſe arena inclines to the eaſtward. Wel have 7h ftuatioe 


no where, any diſtant view of it. That from the Mount of olives, the 9 Jeruſalem. 


beſt and perhaps the fartheſt, is notwithſtanding at ſo ſmall a diſtance, 


that, when our Saviour was there, he might be ſaid, almoſt in a li- 


teral ſenſe, te have wept over it. There are very few remains of the 


city, either as it was in our Saviour time, or as it was afterwards re- 


built by Hadrian; ſcarce one ſtone being left upon another, which hath 
not been thrown down. Even the very ſituation is altered. For mount 
Sion, the moſt eminent part of the od Feruſalem, is now excluded, 
and its ditches filled up ; - whilſt the places adjoining to mount Calvary, 
where Chriſt is ſaid to have ſuffered without the gate, are now almoſt 


in the centre of the city. 


Yet notwithſtanding theſe changes and revolutions, it is highly 


probable, that a faithful tradition has always been preſerved of the ſe- f ,,airion 


veral places that were confecrated, as we may ſay by ſome remarka- 4ep up of the 


remar 


ble tranſaction, relating to our Saviour, or to his Apoſtles. For it 


cannot be doubted, but that, among others, mount Calvary and the 


cave where our Saviour was buried, were well known to his diſciples 
and followers: and not only ſo, but that ſome marks likewiſe, of 
reverence and devotion were always paid to them. Theſe, no leſs 
than the grotto at Bethlehem, the ſuppoſed place of our Sawour's nati- 


Bs Nebo and Piſgah were ſome particular parts or ſummits of this mountain, from 


whence Moſes beheld the land of Canaan, before he was gathered to his people, Numb. 


* . vity, 


xxvii. 12, 1 3. and xxxii. 47. Deut. iii. 27. and xxxii. 49. and xxxiV. 1. 
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THE EXTENT OF THE TRIBE OF JUDAH. Cn. I. 
vity, were ſo well known in the time of Hadrians, that out of hatred 
and contempt to the Chriſtian name, a ſtatue was erected to Jupiter, 


over the place of the holy ſepulchre ; another to Venus upon monnt Cal- 


ary; and a third to Adonrs at Bethlehem. All theſe continued, till 
Conſtantine and his mother St. Helena, out of their great eſteem and 
veneration for places ſo irreligiouſly prophaned, erected over them 


thoſe magnificent temples, which ſubſiſt to this day. An uninter- 


rupted ſucceſſion, it may bepreſumed, of Chri/tzans, who conſtantly 
reſided at Jeruſalem, or who, as St. Jerom informs us, occaſionally re- 
ſorted thither 5, out of devotion, would preſerve, not only the names of 
the particular places which I have mentioned, but of the pools of Be- 
c and Siloam : of the garden of Gethſemane; of the field of blood; 


and of a great many others that are taken notice of in the · hiſtory of 


our Saviour. But as all theſe have, been well deſcribed by Sandys 
and Maundrell, they need not be here repeated. | 
The many and fo much celebrated pilgrimages to the holy land, or 
ſandda terra, (from whence perhaps our word ſant'iring, or idling 
about, might proceed) ſeem to have commenced upon the building 
of the temples abovementioned ; eſpecially after the finding of the croſs 7, 
as it was given out, and the many miracles conſequent eus, 
The lot of the tribe of Judab was nearly equal in extent, to that 
of all the other tribes; and being too much for them, the tribe of Si- 
meon had their inheritance taken out of it *, It's ſouthern boundary » 
was to be from the bottom of the /a/t ſea, ſouthward, all along by the 
border or coaſt of Edom, (Num. xxxiv. 3. Joſh. xv. I.) to He river 
of Egypt, and from thence, to the Mediterranean ſea. 
Naw as it will appear, from the following diſſertation, that the ri- 
wer of Egypt could be no other than the Nile, particularly that branch 
of it which lay contiguous with Arabia, as likewiſe the extent and 


Ab Hadriani temporibus uſque ad imperium Conſtantini, per annos circiter cen- 
tum octoginta, in loco reſurrectionis ſimulacrum Jovis, in crucis rupe ſtatua ex mar- 
more Veneris a gentibus poſita colebatur, exiſtimantibus perſecutionis auctoribus, 

uod tollerent nobis fidem reſurrectionis & crucis, ſi loca ſancta per idola polluiſſent. 

athlehem nune noſtrum & auguſtiſſimum orbis locum, de quo Pfalmiſta canit, Veri- 
tas de terra orta eſt, lucus inumbrabat Thamuz, i. e. Adonidis; & in ſpecu, ubi quon- 
dam Chriſtus parvulus vagiit, Feneris Amaſius plangebatur. Hieron. Ep. xili. ad 
Paulin. Euſeb. de Vita Con/tant. 1. iii. cap. 25. LH 0 

Longum eſt nunc ab afcenſu Domini ufque ad præſentem diem per ſingulas 
ztates currere, qui Epifcoporum, qui Martyrum, qui eloquentium in doctrina Ec- 
cleſiaſtica virorum venerint Hieroſolymam, putantes ſe minus religionis, minus habere 
ſcientiz, niſi in illis Chriſtum adoraſſent locis, de quibus primum Evangelium de pa- 
tibulo coruſcaverat. Hieron. Ep. xvii. ad Marcell. | OE 

7 Vide W:/elingus Diſſert. de Peregr. Hieroſol. 9 

% ix. 9. Numb, xxxiv. 3, 4, 5. J. xv. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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ſo far, two conſiderable points given us, towards the fixing of this 


Cu. I. THE EXTENT OF THE HOLY LAND: 


fituation of the /a/f ſea, (otherwiſe called the lake of Sodom, the Af 
Phallic lake, the Sea of the plain, and the Dead ſea;) may be proved 
from ſeveral geographical - ciicumſtances, to run parallel with the 
Mediterranean ſea, and to ſtretch itſelf towards the gulph of Eletb, at 
about Lxxv M. diſtance, and nearly in a S. S. W. direction; we have, The 


4 


to the ſouth. It was firſt of all 70 be (or to commence) from the bay 
of the falt ſea, that looketh ſouthward, Toſh. xv. 2. and it went out! from 
thence 10 the fouth fide of Maaleh Accrabbim; i, e. (as in the margin) 
to the aſcent of Actrabbim ; which might be the very road, where theſe 
mountains are uſually paſſed over. Accrabbim then, may probably be 
the ſame. with the mountains of Accaba, according to the preſent ., 
name, which hang over E/sth; where there is a high ſteep road, well 
known to the Mahbometan pilgrims, ſor its ruggedneſs. And that this 


part of the boundary might reach ſo far to the ſouthward, may be 


inferred, not only from St. Jerum, who (in locis Hebr.) makes Elath 
to be a part of the holy land, but from Ex. xxiii. 31. where the Red ſea, 
including, as we may ſuppoſe, both the Elanitic and Heroopelitic gulfs 
of it, is ſaid to be tbe ſouthern bounds of it. This ſeems alto to be fur- 


ther confirmed by what follows in the context; where from Maaley 


Accrabbim, this boundary was 70 paſs along to Zin, or the deſert of 
that name, which muſt thereſore reach as far as Maaley Accrubbim and 


_ Ehlth. From hence it was. 0 aſcend up, on the ſouth fide, unto Kadeſh 


barnea : which, from the circumſtance of aſcending up to it, muſt lie 
nearer the land of Promiſe, than Maaley Accrabbim, Eloth or the Red ſea 5 


as from the aſcending upto it on the ſouth fide, ſhould imply, that it even 


lay without, or on the north ſide of the boundary. | 


From Kadeſh Barnea, this boundary was to paſs along to Hezron, Kadeth Bar- 


and to go up to Adar, and fetch a compaſs, (the direct way perhaps, nes. 
along this diſtrict being interrupted by mountains;) to Kartaa; from 
thence, ver. 4. it paſſed towards Aztmon, and ident out into. the ri uer f 
Egypt. But of theſe intermediate places, unleſs Azimon ſhould be 


the ſame place that was afterwards called Heroopolis, we can give no 


account. However, it may be obſerved, upon the whole, that as this 
boundary, in its way to the river of Egypt, was to touch at the Heron- 
folitic gulf of the Red ſea, (mount Seir, Toſh. xii. 7. 0 left all the. 
way on the left hand) an imaginary line, drawn from the northermoſÞ 
ſhore of the Red ſea to Eloth, and from thence to Kadeſb Barnea, and 
ſo forward, in the ſame parallel, by Agjeroute or Heroopolis, to the ri- 
ver of Egypt, near Kairo, or the land of Goſhen, will be the boundary 
required. But further notice will be taken of this ſubject, in the 


courſe of our geographical inquiries, 8 
| 1 N . 


1 
border of Rdam, which was to be the boundary of the land of Prom 8 * 
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THE EXTENT OF THE HOLY LAND. Cu. . 

As their eaſt border was to be the ſalt ſea, (Jiſb. xv. 5.) even unto the 
end of JORDAN, or its infifix into it; ſo the t border (ver. xii.) was 
to be the Great ſea, (or the Mediterranean,) and the coaſts thereof”; from 


almg the con, Ekron to the river of Egypt: the moſt part of which is low, of a 
of the Medi barren ſandy quality, and very dangerous for veſſels to approach. Se- 


terranean, or 
great ſea. 


veral of the antient cities, particularly thoſe of the Philiſtines, have 


preſerved their old names; for Ekron is called Akron ; Aſcalan is con- 


tracted into Scalon; Gath into Jet; and Gaza, (which lies about ſe- 
ven leagues to the 8. W. of Akron and eleven in the ſame di- 
rection, from Jaf/a) is pronounced Gazy. Rhinocorura was ſituated near 
the bottom of the gulph, ſixteen leagues tothe S. W. by W. of Gazy, and 
eighteen to the 9 of the Nile. The lake Sirbonis, the boundary, 

as it is made by ſome of the old geographers , betwixt Egypt and Pha- 


nicia, lay betwixt Rhinocorura and the Nilb, at fix leagues diſtance from 


The dels ex» | 


the latter, which was formerly of great extent, and had a communica- 
tion with the ſea. Though indeed, what I have ſaid of Kadeſh Bar- 
nea, Rhinocorura, and this lake, is barely conjectural, by comparing, 
what I myſelf have ſeen of Judea, the Nile, Arabia, and its two gults, 
with the accounts that are given us of them, by different authors. 

If then we take in the whole extent of the /and of Promiſe, from 


rent of the land Hamatb to the river of Egypt; and from the coaſt of the Great or Medi- 


of Canaan, 


terranean ſea, to the eaſtermoſt poſſeſſions of the Reubenites, which 
reached to the deſerts of Arabia, or (as it is recorded, 1 Chr. v. 9.) 70 
the very entrance into the-wilderneſs from (i. e. on this ſide) the river 
Euphrates; (which countries, at one time or another, were in the 
ſſeſſion of the Maelites) it will contain ceccLx M. in length: and 

y bounding it no further to the eaſtward, as we will ſuppoſe, than 


with the meridians of Hamath and Damaſcus, it will contain near one 


hundred miles in breadth. The extent of it indeed, from Dan to 


Beerſbeba, which is often mentioned in Scripture,. as the more ſettled 


and permanent poſſeſſion of the Maclites, does not exceed cxx M. 


yet, even reduced to this length only, conſidering the great fruitful- 


"neſs of the whole, the number of its inhabitants, together with the 


many cities and villages that belonged to it: the Holy land was fo far 


from being an inconſiderable ſpot of ground, as ſome authors have miſ- 


repreſented it, that (excluſive of what it was in the reigns of David 
and Solomon, Ezra iv. 20. and many ages after,) muſt have been al- 
ways regarded as one of the moſt opulent and conſiderable kingdoms 
of the caſt ; and that the J/raelites, according to the acknowledgment 
of the king of Tyre, 1 Kings v. 7. were à great people, | 
Ab urbe Ortheſa Peluſium uſque regio maritima Phenicia dicitur, anguſta ex- 


iſtens. Chry/. ex Strab. Grogr, I. xvi. p. 208. 
= 6 C H A P + 
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An inquiry Whether | the Nile, oa a ſuppoſed torrent at 
Rs)inocorura, was the Nahal Mitzraim, ar river of 


ITT has been a point long controverted among the learned, 
whether the Nile, or a ſuppoſed rivulet at Rhinocorura, was the 
weſtern boundary of the Holy land. In order therefore to ſettle 
this diſpute, which is of no ſmall conſequence in the ſacred 8087p A 
it may be obſerved in the firſt ne , that it does not appear, from 
the antient geography, either ſacred or profane, that RÞrnocolura, or Rhinocolurs 
any city of note in that ſituation, was known, till many ages after the 5 7e din of 
time of Jo/bva. Neither do we learn from Strabo, Mela, Prolemy, Joſhua. 
Pliny, or any of the other old geographers, or hiſtorians who have 
deſcribed theſe parts, that any river or torrent, eyen after Rhinocorura 
was built, did there empty itſelf into the ſea.  Eratofthenes indeed, as 
he is quoted by Srrabo, ſuppoſes the lakes of Arabia (made by the over- 
flowing of the Euphrates) o empty themſelves, by fome fubterraneoys 
aſſages, into the rivers of Rhinocorura and mount Caſſius. But Srrabo a $irabo mil 
LAY: calls in queſtion the probability of this whole account. For ens ns river at 
., When he comes to ſpeak expreſsly of theſe parts , by enumerating the Rhynogorure. 
ſeveral remarkable places, both upon the Egyptian and the Syrian ſide 
of Rhinocorura, he does not take the leaſt notice of a river; a circum- 
ſtance too material to have been omitted by ſo accurate a geographer 
as Strabo. „ 1 J ³ ˙» BR 
Several pilgrimslikewiſe and travellers, in their way from Egypt to No river tab- 
the Holy land, have travelled along this coaſt ; ſome of whoſe journals .. _ of by 
and memoirs have been made publick ; particularly thoſe of Mr. San- Cm 
75. Vet both theſe and others, as far as I can inform myſelf, are all 
_ filent in this particular; which is fo far to be regarded in our favour, 
that, provided there had been a river in this dry and barren ſituation, 
it may well be preſumed, that the thirſty traveller would have recorded 
it with as much exactneſs, as he had taſted of it with pleaſure, © 


7 \Rhinecorura or Rhinocolura, as it is differently written, was ſo called from (pv or 
des and xu or x&6gav) the inhabitants having had their noſes cut off; as the ſtory 
is told by Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. I. i. | 
: Oux olda d ei rig uròg dgyuty, lib. xvi. p. 510. Ed. Caſaub. 


| 3 ldem, P. $22, 
1 Oo Nay, 


* 
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Rhinocorura Nay, fo far was the whole neighbourhood of Rhinocorura, at the 

= Pere time of its foundation (and we. can ſcarce admit of any alteration 

eater, ſince) from affording the leaſt appearance of a running ſtream, or 

even of an occaſional torrent; that Drzoderus Siculus, who has left us 

the beſt and the moſt circumſtantial account of it, tells us, that 77 was 

ated in a barren country, deprived of all the neceſſaries of life + that, 

without the walls, there were ſeveral ſalt-pits; and that within, the wells 

yielded only a bitter corrupted water *%, Herodotus * confirms this account, 

by telling us, that in 7h 12 there was a dreadful want of water, 

(ve due 854 dende) tothe diftance of three days journey from mount 

Caſſius or the Sirbonic lake. S?rabs 5 likewiſe acquaints us, that the 

whole country betwixt Gaza andthe Sirbonic lake, was (Avreg & dh, 

 &ns,) barren and ſandy. It is likewiſe very probable, in fo great a di- 

ſtreſs as this for water, that, had there been, during the rainy ſeaſon, 

any torrent or occaſional. ſtream; running by it, the inhabitants would. 

rather have imitated their neighbours the Egyptians, in building them- 

ſelves ciſterns, for the reception of this annual ſupply of good water, 

than have been reduced to the neceſſity of digging hom elves wells, 

for the obtaining of bad. There appears then to be little reaſon, for 

fixing ſo remarkable a boundary, as that of the Holy land, in a wild 

open deſert; which had neither city, river, torrent, or, as far as we 
know, any remarkable land-mark to diſtinguiſh it. | 

„ xx But it may be urged, perhaps, that the Sepruagint verſion is contra» 


| pranflae the dictory to this account which inſtead of D1w2,5M Nahal Mitzrain, 


rivrof E- the river of Egypt, J. xxvii. 12. (as it is in, and as we render it verbatim 

gy pt, Proxt- from, the Hebrew text,) has Pins % O, or Rhinocorura. Now as 
eng-; ; x 8 4 , 

Rhinocorura, at the time of this (2 was a place of great note and 

traffick, under the juriſdiction of the Egyptian kings; the tranſlators 

perhaps might fancy it to have been always under the like flouriſhing 

condition and dependance; and, as it was then, ſo they might con- 

clude it to have been, in the time of Ze/hua, a frontier city of Egypt; 

and as ſuch, to have conſtituted the boundary we are diſputing. Vet 

whether this, or ſome intended compliment to the Prolemies, or what 

reaſon ſoever might induce the LXX to tranſlate Nabal Mitæraim, 

by Rhinocorura, in this text; the ſame, ſurely, had it been juſt and 

well grounded, ſhould have engaged them to have preſerved the like 
and alſo o. appellation in others. Whereas, inſtead of keeping up to one uni- 


ee form tranſlation of Nabal M:zzraim, (one ſtrong argument why this 


Lupe. verſion might have been made by different perſons, and at different 


4 Died, Bibl. p. 35. 3 Herod. Dalia, n. 184. Ed. Sb. 
6 Strab, P+ 522. | TE : 
| times) 
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times) they ſometimes render it o Aiyin]s, the guiph of Egypt, 2 
Poſh. xv. 4. ſometimes Iorapwor Aiyun]s, the river of Egypt, 1 Kin. 

viii. 65. Gen. xv. 18. ſometimes Xe Ayu, the torrent of 
Egypt, 2 Chron, vii. 8. 2 Kin. xxiv. 7. Numb. xxxiv. 3. Foſh. xv. 47. 
and, in the text before us, Pwaweyg@» : herehy perplexing the very 
nature and quality, as well as the topography of this river, by attri- 
buting to it four different appellations. N . | 

The like diſagreement we may alſo obſerve in their tranſlation of 9, Lxx. 


"nu, mw or Vrywꝰ $:hor or Shihor, another name, as it will appear give diferent 
to be, of the river of Egypt. For 1 Chr. xiii. 5, where the original Ine. 
| has it, fr ON Shibor of Egypt 3 the LXX render it, Ar 2 Alyunps, | 
from the borders of Egypt. In Fer. ii. 18, for the «waters of Sihor, they 
have the wwater of yay: à river which encompaſſed the whole land of Chus, 
a province of Arabia, Gen. ii. 13. In Joſh. xiii. 3, inſtead of Sibor, 
which is before Egypt; they have dem rig domi, 'The val urge 
Aiyunls, from the uninhabited land, that lyes before Egypt. And in If. 
XXiii. 3, for the ſeed of Sibor, they have arigue pueraciauv, the ſeed of 
the merchants; miſtaking a d Samech for a w Shin, or q for . 
In geographical criticiſm, therefore, little ſtreſs can be laid upon the 
authority of the LXX venſion; where the phraſe ſo frequently varies 
from the original; and where ſo many different interpretations are 
put upon one and the ſame word. | e eee, 

Neither will this opinion be much better ſupported by any autho- Rhinocorura, 
rities drawn from the writings of St. erom; | becauſe what is there laid in /ome places, 
down, in favour of the LXX verſion in one place, is deſtroyed, or in- nar _ 
validated at leaſt, in another. Pro-torrente Aigypti, (as it is obſerved; ver of E- 
in his comment upon / xxvii. 13.) LXX Rhinocoruram tranſtule- EI Pt. 
runt, quod eft oppidum in Ægypti Paleſtinaque confinio: non tam verba 8. | 
Scripture, 2 ſenſum verborum exprimentes. And again, (tom. iii. 
ep. 129.) Torrens &Ægypti, qui juxta Rhinocoruram mari magno influtt. 

And again (in his comment upon Amos vi. 14.) Ab Hamath uſque ad 
torrentem deſerti ſive occidentts,. (ray vurpar) ut LXX tranſtulerunt, i. e. 
ab Hamath ad Rhinocoruram, inter quam & Peluſium rious Nili, ſrve 
rorrens, de eremo veniens mare ingreditur. But here Cellarius (Geogr. 
Antiq. l. iii. c. 13.) rightly obſerves, that iu Nili, frve torrens de. 
eremo, Epanorthoſis eſt, & poſteriore adſerto,  rejicitur prius. For, if 
this torrent be a branch of the Nie, then it is the very thing that we 
are diſputing; but if it be a different river, yet ſtill, if it falls not in 
exactly at Rhinocorura; but ſomewhere or other only, (and there are 
fifty or ſixty miles) betwixt that city and Pelu/ium; nothing certain and 
determinate can be gathered from this quotation. Bie e Oo 

- | O O 2 | And 
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St, . . And indeed, how indefinite ſoever St. Ferom's meaning may be, in 
| nd the Nite this place, yet, in others, by taking Siber and the Nile for ſynonymous 
tobe the ſane. terms, he entirely invalidates the authority of all that he had faid be- 
. fore, in ſupport of the river, at Rh/nocorura, being the river of Egypt. 
Per Sthor (fays he, in his comment neo ii. 18.) nos aquam tur- 
bidam interpretati ſumus, quo verbum Hebraicum fignificat, nullique 
dubium quin Nilus aquas turbidas habeat ; & quod fluvius Afſyriorum 
Euphratem fignficet ; dicente Scriptura (Gen. xv. 18.) quod repromiſſi- 
ons terra fit a torrente gypti (i. e. Nilo?) 57 ad ſuvium magmum 
Eupbratem. And again, upon J xxiii. 3. Di nos legimus Semen ne- 
gotiatorum, in Hrbræb ſcriptum eff Semen Sihor, quod fubauditur Nili, 
& quod aquas turbidas habeat, quibus Aigypti ſegetes irri gantur. Where 
we may obſerve, that beſides the proofs he has here given us, that 
Sihor and the Nile are the fame, he contradicts the diſtinction that is 
| made by him afterwards, betwixt the forrent of Egypt, and the river 
Nahal Mita. £2#pÞ7rates ; an obſervation, that ſhould by no means be diſregarded. 
raim improper- Et hoc notandum, ſays he, quod in Judæmd terminis (ad orientem fc.) 
by rendered the fluvius appellatur ; ÆMgyßpti finibus, ad occidentem, torrens; qui tur- 
torrent of E- 2. 2 | 0 . 3 ; 
80 pt. bidas aquas habet, at non perpetuas. For this definition of a torrent, 
will, by no means, agree with the Noe; which hath its water turbid 
indeed, yet perpetually running. And beſides, how different ſoever 
vel uaßů & and raus may be in their proper meanings and ſignifica- 
tions, yet they both of them here denote the ſame thing; being, as 
has been already obſerved, indiſcriminately, though improperly uſed 
by the LXX inſtead of Nabal. Whereas Naha/ ſhould always be 
interpreted e river; and when it is joined with Mitæraim, it ſhould. 
be rendered the river of Egypt, and not the torrent of 27 ; which. 
carries along with it a low and diminutive 8 ighly dero- 
tory to the dignity of the Ni, how expreſſive ſoever it may be, of 
the imaginary rivulet at Rhinocorura. ay AED 
A river aa But, upon the very ſuppoſition, that there was actually a torrent or 
Rhinocorura riyulet at Nyrnocurura; yet, with what propriety could this be called 
propricy, be the river of Egypt ; a country, with which it has no communication; 
al the ei. no part of which it waters: and this, in direct oppoſition to, or exclu- 
ver  EgYPt five rather of, the Nie, the proper, and the only river of Egypt. For 
Nahal Mitzraim, i. e. the river of Egypt, is as local and determinate 
an expreſſion, as EY Wh PWR Aretæ Mitzraim, i. e. the land ef 
Egypt, the one as well as the other having the fame relation to Mita 


_ 7 Percuffit adverſarios veſtros ab alveo fluminis uſque ad torrentem Ægypii; id eſt, 
ab Euphrate uſque ad Num. D. Hieron, comment. in 1/« c. xxvii. lib, 7., 


raim; 


nn l e e e © 


raim; whether Mitaraim be rendered Egypt, or the Egyptians. There | 
would therefore be the ſame reaſon, and propriety, (as certainly there 
can be none, ) to look for the land, as for the river of Egypt, at Rhino- 
corura, Moreover, when a river takes its name from a country, it 
_ mult be ſuppoſed to belong to, and to make a part of, that coun- 
When Alana and Pharfar are ſaid to be rivers of Damaſcus, we 
ae war's conclude that Damaſcus muſt be watered by the Alana 
and the Pharfar. To conclude otherwiſe, would be to confound the 
zdeas and properties of names, as well as things: it would be the fame, 
in the preſent caſe, as if we were to make the land of the Phil;/tanes,. 
(of which Rhinocorura was originally a portion) a part of the land of 
Egypt; and the. land of Egypt to be a part of the. land of the Phi- 


liſtines, 


For we do not fad: that the ſettled e of Egypt, either 2 _ - 
875 


before, or at the time of Joſhua, reached beyond the Nile. . ee 

able to which, is the . that is given us of it by Heroaotus : * the Nile. 

That is Egypt, 25 he 3 ch is inhabited by, the Egyptians; and 

again, Thoſe are Egyptians who. drink of the Nile. And as the Egypti-- 

aus lived then; as — 5 may be ſu — always to have done, within 

the reach — influence of that river, (inaſmuch as what lay beyond 

it on each ſide, belonged either to Z:bya or Arabia ?) the: borders f 

oe (i. e. the land of Zoau, or the Della in particular,) 1 Kings iv. 

2 Chron: ix. 26. and the banks of the Nie, will be one and the 

ame thing. Sibor conſequently, which is the fame with the Nilg, 

may be ſaid, with propriety enough, (Jeb. xiii. 3. to be [18h alpen] 

before Egypt, to lye upon the face of it; or before thou entereſt into 16 

as „Dy may be differently underſtood and rendered. 

That Egypt, properly ſo called, was thus confined within the reach W 
and influence of the Vile, will further appear from the nature and 0 agja- 

quality of thoſe. diſtricts, which bordered upon it on each ſide. Fon Nr, 

to omit the Libyan, and to ſpeak: only of the Afatic territories > 4y.1he Phili. | 

| theſe were, for the moſt part, wild and uncultivated : fit only for ſuch flines. | 
people to inhabit, who were hardy and laborious, and whoſe occu-- 

_ pation lay chiefly i in cattle; and as ſuch, they would have been an 
Mnproper:poſieſſon, for the lazy and luxurious Egyp/tans. Whereas 

the Pbiliſlines, their Runs, throve and: grew. numerous ,in this 


2 Obe Pas Aver Elvate TAWTHV THY 0 Nang. ge & de. Herod. I 108. K 
Aiyvrſius d, Trug 0): ird Es aviivgs ron. olxt ollie, Jem Ts welaps cru 


. p. id. | 
 Arabiz conterminum claritatis magnæ, ſolis oppidum. Plin. I. v. e. 9. Ultra 


Peluſiacum oſtium Arabia eſt. Id. Ibid. c. v. Alexandria, a magno Alexandro con 


dita, in Africæ parte, ab oſtio Canopico xi. M. P. bid. c. x. 
country:: 
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country: for beſides the ſeveral kings upon the ſea coaſt, we learn, 
(Gen. xxvi. 26. and xxi. 22.) that Alimelech had a ſettled polity and 
government in the _ country; with Phicol captain of his hoſt, and 


Abuzzah one of his friends ; or (as he would be called according to 
the faſhion of theſe times,) one of his privy counſellors or favourites, 
The flouriſhing and populous condition of this country, during the 
time of the patriarchs, was likewiſe the fame, when the 1/raelites 
went out of Egypt. For it is ſaid (Exod. xiii. 17.) that God did not 
lead them by the way f the landof the Philiſtines, although that was near, 
leſt they ſhould fee war in the way: from the number, no doubt, of its 
warlike tribes and communities, who would be ready to diſpute their 
paſſage with the ſword. e. EL THI ALT + | 
The Philiſtines Yet even all this land, the land of the Philiſtines, to the very banks 
: 5 of the Nile, was included in the land of Canaan, and given by promiſe 
| to the children of J/-ae/. For the Phih/tines themſelves were ſtran- 
gers in this land, and are therefore called by the LXX (Judg. ili. 31. 
and xiv. I, &c.) &AxoPuau ; as being originally of another S, race, 
or country. It appears from Gen. x. 13, 14. that they were Egypri- 
ans; and, being driven out of their own country, they ſeized upon 
that which lay the neareſt to them; even that of the Avims, (Deut. ii. 
23.) or Hivites, ( Foſh. xiii. 2.) of the ſons of Canaan. 
The landef1he Moreover, that the land of the Philiſtines was to be a portion of the 
port of the Land of promiſe will appear from ſeveral texts of Scripture. Thus we 
part of | 
Land of pro- learn from Gen. xxvi. 1. that, when Jſaac went unto Abimelech the 
miſe. king of the Phili/tines, at Gerar, God told him to ſojourn in that land; 
for unto him, and to. his ſeed, he would give all thoſe countries. Which 
is further ſpecified, 7%. xii. 2, 3, &c. there remaineth yet, fays the 
Lord to Joſhua, very much land to be poſſeſſed : viz. all the borders of the 
Pbiliſtines, and all Geſburi, dee Sthor which is before Egypt, even 
wnto the borders of Ekron northward. This again is more particularly 
illuſtrated from J9/þ. xv. 47. and Judg. 1.18. where the cities ofthe Phi- 
hi/tines, that were given to the tribe of Judah, are Ekron, and Aſpdod, and 
Gaze, with their /owns and their villages, unto the river of Egypt, and 
| the great ſea, and the borders thereof. . 8 
Goſhen a. And that the Land of promiſe was not only to extend and ſtretch it- 
eber portion of ſelf along the lower part of the Nile, (known to us by the name of 
be of the Peluſiac branch, ) but even a great way higher up to the S. W. 
mi even to the parallel of the antient Memphis and of the Red ſea; will 
appear fron the gift that was made to the J/rae/tes of the land of G 
ſhen. For Goſhen, as will be proved, in its proper place, lay contiguous 
with this part of the Nile, and was watered by it. In proof of which, 
Joſti a is ſaid (Jb. X. 41.) to ſmite the countries and people from Radeſb 


Barnea, 


Ca, l. OR RIVER OF EGYPT: : 2287 
Barnes, even unto Gaza, and all the country of Goſhen ; i. e. all the 
cove and people that lay to the en as far as 4 Great 
and to the weſtward, as far as the Ni. And again, Joſh, xi. 
I 5 So Joſhua took all the land, the hills, and all the fourth well (as it 
may be preſumed, where Arad the Canaanite dwelt, Numb. xxi. 1. 
and all the land of Goſhen. The very ſituation therefore, and extent of 73, Nile 25. 
the lot of the tribe of Judah, very naturally points out to us, the river M. border of 
of Egypt, i. e. the Nile, to have been their weſtern boundary. en 
And further, with regard to their ſouth border, it was to be the wil- 
derneſs of Ain, (Toſh. xv. 1. p. 279.) which comprehended Kade/h 
Barnea, and Gerar, and Geſburt, or the country of the Ge/hurites. Now 
as Gerar was ſituated betwixt Kadeſh and Shur, (Gen. xx. 1.) and the 
Geſhurites, together with the Gezrites and the Amalekites, (1 Sam. 
- xxvii. 8. Joſh. xiii. 2, 3.) were of old the inhabitants of the land, as thou 
goeſt to Shur, even unto the land of Egypt; theſe tribes muſt lye con- 
tiguous with Gerar and Kadeſb, even as far as Egypt. As = tribe 
of Judah likewiſe was to poſſeſs not only Goſhen, but all the country 
of the Philiſtines, (for their bounds were to be from the Red ſea) Ex. 
xxiii. 31. which St. Jerom, as above, extends even as far as Eloth 
eaſtward.) Their ſouth and ſouth weſt border, containing within it 
the whole, or the greateſt part of what was called he way of the ſpies 
Numb. xxi. I. and afterwards 1dumaa; would extend itſelf, as I have al- 
ready hinted, p. 279. from the Elanitic gulf of the Red. ſea, along by 
that of Herocpolis, quite to the Nile weſtward. The Nile, conſe- 
_ quently, in this view and ſituation, either with regard to the barren- 
neſcs of the country of the Philiſtines; or to the poſition of it, with reſ- 
pect to the Land of promiſe, or to the river Euphrates ; may, with 
priety enough, be called, as it is in Anus vi. 14. wn om [Nahal 
Harabab] the river of the wi derneſs, as we tranſlate it; or the ofa 
torrent, xe papp@« ray duo pay, as it is rendered by the LXX. 
And here it may be likewiſe proper to obſerve, that the LXX, in 74+ Nite cal 
their interpretation of Ny (Arbab) no leſs than of Siber and Nabal «4 N 15 
Mitæraim, do not always keep to the fame word. In the text juſt ae e 
now cited and elſewhere !, Arbah 1 Is rendered 67 Joo mar, e Hg, wilderneſs, or 
& In 2 Chron, xxxiii. 1 amo 7 AGog, xa]a Ur; and, in 2 Chron. eu 
xxxii. 20. (05 OA. Where, and in 1 Chron. xxvi. 30. our tran- 
ſlators have underſtood. Arbab, as denoting a ſituation to the weſt- 
ward. But in ien ny tranſlate it the Plain; ;/ and in 1 Deut. Xl, 


: Numb. xxi. 1. {and xxxiii. 48, 49z 50. mY xxxvi. 13. Dent, i. 1. and x xi. 30. Job. 
15 10, 17, 16. 2 Sam. i ii. 29. and i V. 7. 
202 
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Arbah die- 
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pretid by the 
LXX. 


The etymolo- 


THE NILE IS THE NAHALMITZR AIM, Ca. II. 
30. the champiam; taking it, as we may preſume, for ſome of the 
more level portions of what ſeems to be called, in general, (0% 
Midbay) the'wilderneſs. Thus the Ar bab, or plain, which is men- 
tioned, Dent. i. 1. to be over-againſt the 'Red-ſea, (viz. at Shur, it 
may be ſuppoſed, and Marah :) and thoſe again, Jb. iv. 13, and 


v. 10. that are deſcribed to be in the neighbourhoodot Jericho, at Gil. 


gal, and along the coaſt of the ſalt ſea, (places which J have ſeen, ) 


agree very well with this interpretation and deſcription of the word 


Vet theſe are not all the interpretations that are given us of Arbah 
by the LXX. For in ob xxxix. 6. / xxxiii. 9. xxxv. 1. xlv. 19. 


»/ 


Fer. xvii. 6. and Zach. xiv. 10, it is rendered ,s; in J. xxxv. 6, yj 


gabe; and in Jer. ii. 6, yj5 arap@-:all of them appellations indeed, 


how literally ſoever different, very ſuitable to the nature and quality 


of theſe countries, Which are 0 where confined by mounds, hedges, or 
incloſures; being for the moſt part ſo very dry and ſandy, as to be 
capable of very little, and frequently of no culture at all. As this di- 
ſtrict, therefore, which lies beyond the eaſtern or Aſiatic banks of the 


Mis, from tlie parallel of Memphis, even to Peluſium, (the land of Go. 
ben only excepted,) is all of it Arbahb, vn dnpora, d, dry, bar- 


ren, and inhofpitable; the prophet Amos might, with propriety 
enough, call rhe river , Egypt, the river of the wilderneſs ; or (if the 
fituation be more regarded) h weftern river. nn 
From the fite, then, and poſition of this river, let us now inquire 


* % de-, into the reaſon and erymology of the names which are given to it, both 


rent names of 


the Nile. 


toſum vocat cap. xxx. 22. Vid. C. Kitch, in voce MAN, 


in ſacred and prophane hiſtory. Theſe will likewiſe further illuſtrate 


the matter in diſpute. Now it is called in Scripture, rbe river of Egypt, 


in contradiſtinction to the Euphrates, which being conſtantly, as it 
may be preſumed, a larger ſtream, (though both of them are conſide- 
rably augmented at their reſpective rainy feaſons;) is called by way 
of eminence, Nubal only, or the nuer. Yet, notwithſtanding the 
facred hiſtorian might diſtinguiſh-the former, by the country to which 


it belonged, (as the Arabian writers ſtill do the ſame, by calling it 


Neel Meir, ) the Egyptians themſelves had no occaſion to uſe the ap- 
pellative; but, as it was their only river, ſo they might call it ſimply 


Na Talem locum ſeu terre partem dignificat, que neque montoſa eſt, neque 
declivis, fed plana. Arbitror a mixtura dici, h. . mixto ſapore pabuli, quod in eo ereſ- 
cit & jumentis conveniens eſt & gratum, quæ acidis delectantur. Sunt enim ejuſmodi 
campeſtria non melliflua, ſicut ſunt valles vel colles; nec plane ſterilja, qualia ſunt 


loca aſpera & deſerta; fed ubj wiypua creſcit, id quod Eſaias x N 903 migma ace 


Nabal; 


Nahal; which, with little variation, will be eaſily formed into N., 

or Nilus, as Græcian and Roman ſtrangers might pronounce it. Sir, 

as has been already occaſionally proved from St. Ferom, was another sihor, Ofris, 

name given to this river in Scripture; being taken from the black 2 
tawny complexion of its water, occaſioned by the great quantity of cartel of 
mud that is brought down with it from Arhropia. For (WW) Sibor iti water. 

is the ſame as lach. Neither is this name peculiar to the Scriptures. 

For Pliny 3, Solinus and Dionyfites 5 call it Siris: Plutarch's Ofiris *, 

no leſs than Nelas or Mels, as likewiſe Agyptus 7, other names by 

which it was known, have the like interpretatio . 

And therefore, beſides this particular quality or complexion of the 7h river of . 
waters of Sihor, which is highly applicable to the Nile; it will ſtill br [6g boy 
appear more evident, from Scripture, that the river of Egypt, the Nile Be, 
and —_ | _ _ : 3 ſame. bat Sony. as "yy mentioned, 

er. il. 18. cou no other. What thou, lays rophet, 7 
þ in the ay of Egypt, to drink the waters of Ser? Which is further 
explained, by way of antithefis, in the latter part of the verſe z ar 
what haſt thou to do in the of Apria, to drink the waters of the ri= © 
ver? i. e. of the Euphrates, For Sibor, or the Nile, was as properly the They bave 
river of Egypt, as the Euphrates was of Afyria. In like manner the 5 » fo 
prophet JJarab (xxiii. 3.) uſes the ſame word Sibvr,.. which can only 2.4 them, 
be underſtood of the Nzle, The feed of Sibor, ſays he,.. the barveſt of © 
de eee 1 
ties, iced by the ove! owing ilizing quali the Nile, 
are tranſported Egypt, to the great benefit — advantage of the 
merchants of Tyre. Sibor therefore, as it ſtands in the former text, 
in bene beer to — _ as it is deſcribed in the lat- 

ter, as the cauſe of great plenty and abundance; agrees in every cir- 

cumſtance with the Nile; — | uently cannot, with ( — 
propriety, be aſcribed to, even provided there actually was an obſcure, 

inſignificant torrent at, Rhinacurura. VVV 


Sie ue Nilus etiamnum Siris, ut ante nominatus per aliquot millia. Lib. v. c. 9g. 
4A —_— ultimo tutus eſt Nilus. Relicto 9 pone ſe nomine, — 
Siris vocatur, mox inoffenſus meat. C. aWVWVWWWWxWx, ET 6” i 

Nee dr Al Nr #itAyrau. nen. ver. 223. e e 

To rego r Tegiuy--=70v NetAor O xaAZo. Plut. de Ifid. & Ofiride, & 33. 

7 Ev Nei wolajuw The Alyvalu, weereger d Aro xakupſuu Mig. - N dr. 
Minas gi rige xenuul@r, Heil N a ori rw &c.-Alyunſqsaseſt weaves, 
Vid. Plut. de Fluviis cum Not. Mauſſaci. 5 

| 8 Viridem Agyptum nigra fecundat arena. Virg. Georg. not. Serv. 
- O/tia nigrantis Nili. Claud. Phoen. ver. 100. 5 


, 


| Xevuars TFIAWEYTI inv re NH AA uv. Nom. Di p . iii. 5 „ 
Herod, Euterpe, p. 105. ed. Steph, tom. 1. ii. ver. 100 
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I denote the" As Sthoy then, i in theſe texts, to be no other river than tlie 
Anm "Nite, there is ſufficient reaſon to take it for the ſame, wherever and 
as often ſoever as it may occur in Scripture. And of this, I preſume, 
_ ... following texts will be a ſufficient proof and demonſtration.” For 
1 Chron. xiii. 5. whete David'is ſaid r garber all together, from 
Sthor of "Egypt, even unto the entring in off: »$0/09707, in the 
parallel texts, 1 Kings viii. 6 5. and 2 Chron. vii. 8. is idito have #ept 
a great feaſt, and all Tſrael with: him, | from tie entriuꝝ in of Hamatb 
unto the river of Egypt. Sibor of Egypt, and I rider ” EPO 
13 fore, muſt be — 3 one vg 1 3 3 7 - oder | 

river We meet with the ſame phraſtology, ee res us it a 

e to be, of the extent * the Land of aße, in che prophet — 


the ſame with pear 8 
| Sihoror the (vi. 14.) where it is ſaid, hey /ball'; you from abe entring in 


Ne. Famalhß, unto the river of the avi lderneſs.” Wuel may further * 
what has been hinted at already, that The river of the avilderneſs, or," 
it may be otherwiſe rendered, The e rivers! Was another namo 
only for the Mie, or The river of Erf. 
g | "Phe: romiſe, chen; which God made to hrakam, that be wa 
tine or other in give 10 his feed, the land, from the river of Bgypt, (i. e. from Egypt itſelf, 
. 997 Later Foſephurunderſtood it, Autig. viii. c. 2.) unto the river uphrates, 
prone, Was either fulfned by his ſervant Jeſbile, or: afterwards by David and 
Solomon; 1 Nings bt. a0. 2 Chron, viin,7,\&c. And though ſome part 
or other of chi promiſed land, either, as it bordered upon the Euphrates, 
the Nike} or tlie entring in of Hamath) might not always continue in 
the poſſeſſion of the Mauelites, 2 Kingsxiv. 28. yet it is ſuffioient in 
this diſquiſition, to prove; that they had the promiſe of it; and at one 
time of ether were in actual poſſemon. For, what portions of it 
ſoever they might ufterwards loſe, or be driven out of, it was entirely 
owing to their ſins and tranſgreſſions; when, as the ſacred hiſtory ac- 
it us, ſuch cities or people as they would not conquer, or keepin 
Foe bjection, after they had conquered them, prove ſnares and 
4 in their {; s, and thorns in their 


al ac and, iubich the Lord their 
b, e E 5. Deut. vii. 16. 


wagh unto them, and 


eyes, until they fea!” ; 
God had given a em. 
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10 part — — of 1 fell under my 3 i 
could be ſeen afar off. The mariners, in approaching it, eſti- 2, 
mate the diſtance, by the depth of water: ſuch a number of fathoms rasches of the 
uſually anſwering to the ſame number of leagues. That portion of it, Nile. 

articularly, which lies betwixt Tineh*, r, the ancient Fs n, and the 
| ee of Dami-ata, i is exceedin ly 1017 and full of lakes an mo- Tineh, or Pe- 
raſſes; agreeing ſo far, even to 4 day, with the etymology of the luſum. 
name. The lakes abound with a variety of excellent fiſh ; which 
they either diſpoſe of, whilſt they are freſh; among the neighbouring eke 
villages; or dork they Alt and fell them afterwards to the Grecia „ 


merchants. er inte an ae cont en 
Dami-uta is! one of the moſt confidebadie bates For trüde; in Egypt. Damilnta, ow! 
It lies upon the eaſtern banks of the Nile, at five miles diſtance om ra. 
che ſea,. and about fixty to the N. N. W. of Tneh. Thie branch tha. 


runs by it, has been generally received for che Peigſuc, by miſtaking 


his city for the ancient Plum; -whetcas Dami-ata"ſeems rather ts 
be a corruption of its antient name Thamiathis, or Tana diy as Epps. „ 
nin writes in This branch; eflereftte) u well Röm the ſituation as 
the largeneſs of it, ſhould be the Pathmetic, or Phatnic as Strahy © 

calls it; betwixt which, and the Peliſur, were the Mendhſian and a 


the Tauitic; but of theſe could receive'no information. 
Sixteen leagues to the N. N. W. ef the Parbmetic mouth; is Cape hes dane 
Brullos, where the Selennitic branch is ſuppoſed to have diſchar 4 <0 
itſelf: after which follows the Bolburic, at ſeventeen leagues' difta 
to the 8. W. by W. This is called at preſent, the _— . 
(or Rafia, as the inhabitants pronounce it) from a large, ppuloys forts 
| - fituated about a League a above the 0 Wk of it. owever,. . 
may import a Cape or head. land, ſuch as it might origin; Ry 158 Good . 
upon, before the additions, which will be hercafter mentioned, were 
mae to it by the Nile. r 92 
At Me. dea, the ancient Heraclium, four: league fung was is | Modes, 75 
83 branch of the Nile, though much ſmaller than the former ;* — 


and two n beyond it, in the fame > weſterly direction, we {<a G 


1 From. (Ti n clay, or mud, 3 & the Gr 11 . bh 
avord of the like e i their language, . = mine # om 15 00 a. 
Ppz2 an 
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Bikeer, or 
Cakor us. 


Scandarea or 
ALEXAN- 
DRIA. 


Portus Mag- 
nus, Portus 
Eunoſti & 

Cibotus. 


SerTEM 


STADIUM. 


The ruins of 


Alexandria. 
The ancient 
alli. 


itſelf chiefly through thoſe only of 'Rozetto and Dami- uta. What 


* g > 
i 
3 1 A 1 Mg. I 
FP ; | * . IT. 8 * 
* * 1 


r WLEXANDRIA 


an inlet, with; "WI ruins known by the name of Bzkeer. As this FR | 
lies five leagues from Alexandria, and the branch of Medea ſeven, we 


may be induced, from the authority of Strabo :, to take the one for the 
ancient city Cauapus, the other for the branch of the fame name. But, 
unleſs at the time of the inundation, this, no leſs than the Sehennitic ang] 
Pelufiac branches, are of little account; inaſmuch as the Nile diſcharges. 
was obſerved long ago, though upon a different occaſion, concerning 
the dryingup of theſe chanels, is now literally come to paſs': TEE a 8 


Nilus in extremum fugit perterritus orbem, M 5 

Oecubuitque caput, quod adhuc latet ; otra ſeptem 

Feen vacant, ſe N fine  flumine A | 
„  Ov8a. ROPE de Phation. 


an as > aps WIRE is called at preſent, has two ports; the 
new one, which the veſſels of Europe reſort to, and the old one, where 
thoſe only from Ti urkey are admitted. The former is what Srabo calls 
the Great port 3, lying to the eaſtward, of the Pharos: the other is his 


port o f Eunoſtus, where was alſo the Cibotus, which had formerly a 


communication with the late Mareotis, that lies behind it to the ſouth. 
57 N city is ſituated betwixt them, upon what was probably 
9 * of Strabo i; Miherens the old city lay further towards . 

an 
b Conkiderin g the great devaſtations which have attended the Canon 
conqueſts in other places, it is ſomewhat extraordinary, that the 
greateſt part of the ancient walls, together with their reſpectie tur- 
uy ſhould have continued intire, quite down. to this time. In the 
ſame condition likewiſe, are the ciſterns, which, at the overflowing 
of the Nile, were annually ſupplied with water. Theſe. were of a 
great depth, having their walls raiſed, by ſeveral ſtages of arches, up- 
on 3 likewiſe 'the greateſt part of the ay TY was erected. The, 


2 9p. * en nel 1 Weos "oh 17 EY pixes e th 7 N 


gdhαν , Hind Wy, % rellen, eadiuy, 8 Jy DN gar Ty 2 I ι. Ey- 


reöher # Nn Hagen Tha vieov dio Se weil aoia woos rod txatov. Strab. I. xvii. 
p. 1140. . [Canopus inde (ab Alexandria ſe.) duodecimo digjungitur lapide. Ammian. 


. xxii. cap. 41.) KavwCO- e is! 0 εꝗ,.e axoos 3; i N radios aro AN agel 


wig lden. p. 1152: Mila 5 av Kae is: n 'Hegran m Hegxaive {ov 


lege. Era mT K aveCuxev ge u, 2 N 178 AtATa. p. 1153; — Mie 5 ri : 


* Kavwotr ig m Bede ſlud, Eur ra ky ZeGevril gay *, 70 bay. ręi w Cnagxe, 5 


76 uV , v vr wo, ont waigou m0 Alara. — To 5 5 Ga owanle mw 
Minde. Eira m Tavilnor, & red Ur a IInAvriaxer. Es q % ata rerwy 


pilatv, we dv CdbU devportes. Strab. ibid. | 
3 Strab. I. xvii. p. 148. Id. p. 1141. 


grandeur 
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grandeur and ſumptuouſneſs of the antient Alarandria, may be further , 

eſtimated from two rows of beautiful granate pillars, (ſeveral whereof 

wereſtanding in 172 T,) which may be ſuppoſed to have conſtituted the 

ſtreet that is deſcribed by Strabo, and reaching from the Neeropolitic 

part of the city, to the gate of Canopus. The cryptæ, or catacombs, 

which gave denomination to it, are moſt of them remaining; be- 

ing little different from thoſe that have been deſcribed at Latikea, 

and were probably intended for the ſame uſe, and not for the re- 

ception of mummies or embalmed bodies, like thoſe at 'Sakara near 

Memphis. i: . VVV 5 ns oy | OMIA 

Piompeys pillar lies at a diſtance to the ſouthward of the old city. It 8 's fl. 

is of the Corinthian order; though the foliage of the capital is badly ' 

executed. In expectation, it may be Pede, of finding a large 

treaſure buried underneath it, a great part of the foundation, Gens 

ing of ſeveral fragments of different ſorts of ſtone and marble, has been 

removed ; fo that the whole fabrick reſts at preſent” upon a block of 

white marble ſcarce two yards ſquare, which, upon touching it with 

a key, in the ſame manner with the beautiful ſtatue f at 

Rome, ſounds like a bell. Some of the broken pieces of marble, 

which I have mentioned, are inſcribed with 'b/eroglyphicks; a circum- 

ſtance which may induce us to ſuſpect, that this pillar was not erected, 

by the Egyptians, (who could not well be imagined thus to bury their 

ſacred inſcriptions ;) but by the Greeks or Romans; nay, later per- 

haps than Srrabo; who would ſcarce have omitted the deſcription 

of ſo remarkable a curioſity, which could not but fall under his ob- 

| ſhoes RATA, co HE $37 FIR TSS ; 7 7 ke WET 4 5 . 10 as 
The Delta was computed to commence from the Canapic branch of 23, Delta 

the Nile, which fell in at Me-dea: from hence to Rozetto, the carg- commenced = 
vans are guided, for the ſpace of four leagues, by a range of illacs, om nn, 

as in the late of Marks, (p. 126.) The channel, which ſupplied Alex 

andria with water, lyes all the way 152 the right hand; and, for 

want of being employed as formerly, diſcharges itſelf chiefly into this 

of Me- dea. There are few, or no tokens, of the Mies inundation to 

be met with, from Alexandria to Rozetto; the whole tract appearing 

to have been originally either a continuation of the ſandy coaſt of 

Libya, or elſe to have been an iſland. In failing likewiſe to the eaft- 72, hae 

ward, beſides ſeveral ſmaller hillocks of fandy ground, we ſee a pretty b zh 

large one to the E. of the Bolbutic * mouth of the Nike, another of . 

„„ „ TAS Wh bp eg aha 

6 This ſeems to be the ſame, that is taken notice of by Strabo, under the name of. 
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OF KAIRO, THE AMNIS TRAJANUS, &c. Cn. I. 
Cape Brullos, and a third to the W. of Damiata. All theſe might have 


been originally, fo many iſlands, and have ſerved, from their very 


The banks of © 


the Nile full 
of villages. 


Kairo, the 
antient Ba- 
BYLON, 


Gtuation, to give the firſt check to the ſtream; and afterwards, by 
gradually collecting and retaining the mud, have laid the firſt founda- 
tion of th Delta. But further notice will be taken of this curious 
— at the time of the inundation, when the whole anz is 
one continued lake, no diverſion can be attended with greater pleaſure, 
than travelling upon the Nile. At every winding of the ſtream, ſuch 


a variety of villages, gardens, and plantations, preſent themſelves to 


our view, that from Rozerto to Kairo, and from thence all the way 
down, by the other branch, to Dami-ata, we ſee nothing but crowds 
of people, or continued ſcenes of plenty and abundance. - The many 
turnings of the river make the diſtance, from Kairo to each of thoſe 
cities, near cc M. though in a direct road, it will ſcarce amount to 
half that number. „ VVV 

Kairo, or Al Kahirah*, or in the eaſtern appellation, A Meſer, 
lies nearly two miles to the E. of the Nile, and fifteen to the ſouth- 
ward of the Delta, as Memphis » which lay over againſt it, on the 
weſtern ſhore, is ſaid to have done. It is built in the form of a creſ= 


cent, under the northern ſhade of that mountain, where the ancient 


caſtle of the Babylonians was ſituated. The Khalis, the Amnis Tra- 
janus of the ancients, which annually ſupplies the city with water, 
runs from one point of it to another, and is little more than five 


ATNOY KRA T. Mile 5 mw BeH 56puc Im1trAiov Unxeilas Tre cs 
ang N τ di A „eg. 1. xvii. p. 1153 · 1 
8 Al Kahirah, i. e. Vidtrix, a 45 vicit, ſubjugavit. Gol. The ſame in- 
terpretation hath been put upon Nair. wan, notwithſtanding what hath been already ob- 
ſerved, p. 116. Occuba, ſays D' Avity, beſtit au meſme lieu on il avoit defait le Comte 


| Gregoire, une ville qu il nomma Cayre, C «/t-4-dire Viftoire z puis on Pappelle Cayra- 


van, “ eft-a-dire deux Victoires, d cauſe d'une autre que les Arabes y obtinrent depuis. 
Vid. La Deſcription generale de I Afrique par P. D'Avity, p. 49, But the inhabitants 
of Egypt, and of all the Levant, uſually call Kairo Maſſer, a name taken from Miz- 
raim the ſon of Cham, the firſt planter of this country, Urbs Feſtat eſt ipſamet Melſr, 
ſic dicta a Ai ſram filio Cam, filii Noe, cui pax: ipſe enim eam ædificaverat primitus. 
Dicitur autem appellata fuiſſe Feſlat, quod volente Amro filio Has, poſt captam Meir, 

proficiſci Alexandriam, præceperit ut præcederet eum Alfo/at (i. e. tentorium) et fige- 


retur aut tranſportaretur ante ſe : quare accidit ut columba deſcenderet, ovum in ejus 


vertice pareret. Quod ad Amrum delato, juſſit ut relinqueretur tentorium eodem in 

fitu, donec columba ovum ſuum perficeret. Geogr, Nub. p. 97. 1 
9 Minie ®' is) do 18 O veY e eig wth, Strab, ut ſupra, Plin. I. v. c. g. 
" Strab. |. xvii. p. 1160. : | = „ 

* ze (HN öDLe, s) & BaCvaGrGy noAtws TR, vile ui pd. Ptol. Grogr. = 


J. iv. C. FL 0 
| miles 


GI” 7 TE BRG IRR. | 

miles long: Nuiro therefore, or Grand Kairo, according to the uſual 
appellation, is much inferior in extent to ſeveral cities of Chriften- 
dom. However, it muſt be allowed to be exceedingly populous. For- 
ſeveral families live in one houſe; and a number 1 

each chamber of it; during likewiſe the buſy time of the day, the 
principal. ſtreets are ſo crowded with people, that there is no ſmall 


difficulty to paſs by them. 


The way that leads up to the caſtle, is cut through the rock; from The caſtle of 
whence this ridge of eminencies ſeems to have been called ie Moc- ,;*" 
. 8 a os. erly the caſtli 
catte, or Mocat-em, 1. e. the mountain that is hewn or cut through. Be- of the Babylo- 
ſides other places of leſs account, within the caſtle, we are firſt of nian. 


all ſhewn a ſpacious magnificent hall, ſupported by a double row of 
large Thebaic columns; then we are ſhewn the Beer el Hallazoune, 


or the'Snazl-like'2vell 4, which, with the ſtair caſe that goes winding 


round it, are hewn out of the natural rock. Both the hall and the 
well are looked upon, by the inhabitants, to be works of ſuch gran 


deur and expence, that the patriarch Joſepb, whoſe priſon they pre- 


tend likewiſe to ſhew us, is ſuppoſed to have been the founder. ' But 
the well was probably contrived by the Babylonians, when' they firſt 
built the caſtle : as both of them are aſcribed (the rebuilding of this 
rather) to Salah Oddin TFoſeph Ebn Job, by Abdel Caliph, in his hi- 
ſtory of gyßt, p. 8 5. | VVV 


': Over ügainſt Kairo, on the Libyan banks of the Nil; is the vilGeezs, l,. 


lage Geeza, where we ſhall endeavour to prove, that Memphis was "in Meu- 
i News PHIS, 


formerly ſituated ; though at preſent it is intirely buried in ſoil. 


Twelve miles further, in the ſame direction, are the pyramids, erected 7h fituation 
upon that ridge of the Libyan mountains which bounds the inunda- 4, 5 Fra- 


dation of the Nil to the weſtward. The caſtle of Kairo, has the like 


mountainous ſituation on the Afatic ſide of the river; and, in this 7% Upper 
manner, the Nile is confined,. for the ſpace of two hundred leagues, EY - 
quite up to the cataracts; a long chain of eminencies, ſometimes at mountains ox 


four, ſometimes at five or fix leagues diſtance, conſtantly bounding e Jeb 


Provided the villages of old XKairs and Boulac, (whereof this lies two miles to the 
N. E. the other at the ſame diſtance to the W.) ſhould have formerly belonged to this 
city, (and indeed, the many interjacent ruins ſeem to point out ſomething of this 
kind,) then Kairo would not have been inferior, in extent to the metropolis of Grrut 
Britain. Buntingius makes it to have the ſame dimenſions with the antient'/Ninive, 

or to be ſixty miles in circuit; equal to three days journey, atcording to the prophet 

onas iii. 3. | | | 
7 + This wel conſiſts of two ſtages, being in all, about 44 fathom deep. The upper 
ſtage is 16 foot broad one way, and 24 the other. The water, Which is brackiſh, is 


drawn up, in the Perſian wheel, by oxen. N 


perſons live in 


* 
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| the inundation on each fide, Such, in general, is the plan; ſuch 
likewiſe is the extent of the land of pt. As for this land of Goſhen 

which lay contiguous to it, or (in the yas nj phraſe) was near it, 
it will be deſcribed, when we treat of Arabia. 


* VR 


G 4 FETs. * IPs s 
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CHAP. IV. 


The ancient fituation of Memphis, further inquired into 
Memphis not | LATE curious traveller, has endeavoured to prove, that the 
ry chr - ancient city Memphis was not ſituated at Geeza, where it has 


but Gees commonly been placed; but at Metrabeny or Mohanan, ſeveral miles 
further to the ſouthward. What fixes, (ſays he, Deſcript. of the Eaft, 
Vol. i. p. 41.) the fituation of Memphis to this part, is Pliny's account, 
who ſays, (1. xxxvi. c. 12.) that the Pyramids were between Memphis 
and the Delta. But, in anſwer to this, it may be remarked, that the 
ſame Pliny acquaints us in another place, (1. v. c. 9.) that the pyra- 
mids /ay xt Memphis and the Arfinoite Nomos, and conſequently 
muſt be to the weſtward of Memphis ; as they actually are, provided 
Geeza is the ſite of that ancient city. The, 5 
Great autheri, That this deſcription of Pliny's, is rather to be received than thge 
tics from the former, ap m ſeveral geographical circumſtances, taken as 
obo thatitne, well from that author as from others. Diodorus Siculus (p. 45.F 50.) 
3 acquaints us, that Memphis was moſ# commodiouſly ſituated, in the very 
hey or inlett of the country, where the river, beginning to divide "elf inio 
ſeveral branches, forms the Delta. This account is further confirmed 
and more particularly circumſtantiated by Pliny himſelf, who tells us 
(I. v. c. 9.) that Memphis was only fifteen miles from the Delta: and 
Strabo, (I. xvii. p. 555.) that it was 7 % . only, or ninety fur- 
longs, which do not make twelve miles. Prolemy makes a difference 
of ten minutes in their longitudes, and the like in their latitudes; 
whereby their diſtances, by computation, will fall in very nearly with 
Strabo's account, and make little more than x11 miles. Whereas, if 
we are to look for Memplus at Metraheny or Mohanan, where this au- 


'7 The point of the Dela 62% o Long. 30% Lat 
% Memphis ”» -@ @ = 61% 50. 290. 50. Ptol. J. iv. C. 3 


. 
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TOE 


is laid 8 in hid ma p) will be xl. miles; f. e. more 
as much as it is esl by Pliny, Strabu, and Ptolemy 1 

The near agreement, Gere among theſe e in the Theſe authori- 
diſtance they ha 1 left us betwixt Memphis and the Deira; and the 4 2% fevers 
ſame continuing ſtill to be the diſtance, as near as can be required, by. of hs 
betwixt the Delta and Geezo, a Fan to be a much . er proof ramparts, &c. 
for ſituating Memphis at Geeza, than any heap of ruins, an any 
adjacent mounds or channels (as they are urged by 2 author) can 
poſſibly be, in favour of Metrabeny. For ruins alone, unleſs ſup- 
ported by other circumſtances and arguments, will, in no country, 
determine the ſituation of any particular city: much lefs in Egyßt, 
which | boaſted formerly of having twenty 1 „ Moreover, 
mounds and channels were ſo common all over 17 5 that, confidet- 
ing the fluctuating ſtate of that country, and the yearly 1 
that were made in it by the Nik, any one particular "for or ſyſtem of 
them, will be as uncertain and precarious a propf, as ruins. Were 
the Delta is a fixed and ſtanding boundary, lying at a determinate di- 
ſtance! from Memphis; from which we nd it no further removed 1 in 
the ancient geography, than Gerza is in the modern. 

But even upon a ſuppoſition, that thoſe traces of large inonnds and A rampart at 
channels, which are reported to be at Merrabeny, were the remains of Metrabery, 


the ancient Memphitic rampart ; yet they will by no means determine 8 
; the ſite of this ancient city to ave d. there. They will rather bange, Geeza, 


prove the contraty ; inaſmuch as the rampart, mentioned by Herodp- 
Tus, (p. 141.) is = ro - A ge furlongs N it to the ſouth- 
ward, (let us ſuppo on to be the very ery ſpot ;) Memphbis con- 
ſequently wou not * Wg ght or there, bat a hundred furlongs be- 
low it to the northward; 15 e. A little more or leſs, where we have 
the preſent Geeza. + 19 
Another argument, why w we may fix the ancient Memphis at Gleis, The e 
rather than at Metraheny, is the fituation of the Pyramids; a lands fance berwixt 
mark, ſtill more certain and determined than the Delta; which may amid, 1e 
{till be ſubject to ſome ſmall alterations. Now Strabo acquaints us in /ame « laid | 
one place 3, that the Pyramids Were near Memphis; and, in another ., © vie 


that they were placed on an eminence, at forty furlongs or ou Wes NE 


"2 Toa iv aVr7 Nl. rag tindoae wire dente lat «> des. Hired. p. 179 

Ao 4 ivIdde (from Babylon) TIAGvyY as W Ilvgapides iy 1 e ty 
Menue, » eic TAyolov. Strab. I. xvil. p. 555.7 N 

4 T*#lg Au Li ans TG (Mfg.. cadles wool, "perm be 59s 
1 nd it NN who Ilvgapides 617] T&001 H — Id. Ibid. | 


diſtance * 


eeza and the © 
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The pyramids Temphis 
built upon, and ſtrated from the relation, which each of them had to one and the 
1 ſame ſandy mountain of Liha: Memphis being deſcribed to be ſitu- 
Same moun- AatE 

tain, 


ed TiTRrov reire, bY J 41 Ilvgauidy; frac, U hν rale. Id. p.103, 


T HE ANTIENT SITUATION Cn. IV. 
diſtance from it. Pliny s, makes the diſtance. one mile further, or 
fix miles; the difference poſſibly ariſing from hence, that Pliny com- 
puted to the Pyramids themſelves ; whereas Strabo might only com- 
pute to the foot of the gay oPgur, or ring ground, upon which they 
were ſituated. Now the village of Geeza (which lies upon the banks 
of the Nile) is commonly computed to be twelve miles from the 
Pyramids. If the city of Memphis therefore was five or fix miles broad, 
(and Diodarus Stculus © tells us, it was one hundred. and fifty, furlongs, 
i. e. near nineteen miles, in circuit; then the diſtance afligned by 

Pliny and Strabo is, as near as can be required, the preſent diſtance. 
Whereas, by placing Memphis at Metrabeny or Mabanan, the Pyra- 
mids will be at three or four times that diſtance from it ; too far ſurely 
from being (wayoio) near, according to the expreſſion of Stralo; or 
at 4 miles diſtance, at the moſt, according to Plin xp. 

'Th 


is vicinity betwixt Memphzs and the Pyramids, is further hu 


d under it, and the Pyramids upon it. And of this, Herodotus ? © 
giyes us ſufficient teſtimony. For he tells us, that Memphis, by be- 
ing built upon the ancient bed of the river, lay under the ſandy moun- 
Zain of Libya; which is likewiſe deſcribed to be the only ſandy mountain 
of Egypt, whether in that, or in any other direction. The like appel- 
lations are given to the mountain, upon which the Pyramids were 
built: for the ſtones employed in building them, are faid to have 
been carried, from the Arabian to the Libyan mountain *, And again, 


over againſt the Arabian, is another ſtony mountain of Egypt, towards 


Libya, covered with ſand, where are the Pyramids. There is ſome little 
variety indeed in theſe expreſſions; but the meaning and intention of 
them all, is the ſame ; inaſmuch as r ap D and ©» alu 
xa]eAamm Ay, no leſs than Aicuoy % s, 5g TH AiyuT]g Toes AiGuns, and 
Aly i-; ug MiD, are appellations of the very fame force 
and ſignification. Herodotus, in another place, determines the parti- 


5 Pyramides ſitæ ſunt in parte Africaz, monte ſaxeo ſterilique inter Memphim oppi- 
dum, & quod appellari diximus Delta, a Nilo minus quatuor millia paſſuum, a Mem- 
phi ſex. Nat, Hift, l. xxxvi. c. 12. | s 
6 Tor lv d e The miNtws done gαν ixarmy 8 e. Bibl. I. i. 


p' 46. e's \ De, St 5 
7 Toy vd molapor Tovla ple mg mn d 7 Vopr wes AiGvns. Herod: 


p. 141. Ed. Steph. Thage al 3% . % e MAH. Id. p. 168. Yappoy {8vov 


| Aiyvnls de rim wo arte MipP1Or x Id. p. io5. 


nee w ASU xcAtvuor Ger. Id. p. 155. To ds wars AiCvns tf Alu 


cular 


cular quality and height ef this part of the Libyan mountain, where 
the Pyramids were placed, by calling it (x,) à ridge or eminience, 


ſearce u hundred foot high», viz. above (as we may add) the plains be- 


low. Now the oni «pus, as Strabo names this ſame part of the'Li- 
| byan mountain, being an expreſſion equivalent to the azp@» (or the 
dg eravdon ua, AS it 18 interpreted) of Herodotus, we may preſume 


they are both deſcriptive of the ſame place; and conſequently, the 


ſame diſtance of fix miles that is aſcribed to Memphis from the one, 
will be the like diſtance from the other. | c 4: 19 q 


Nay, provided Metraheny ſhould be the ancient Memphis,” the ac- 1b. pyramids 
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count which Strabo has given us of it, cannot be true; who tells us, 2 
that it 2as ituated over againſt Babylon ; and, that the Pyramids cuuldi, Kairo“ 


be ſeen diſtin#ly from Babylon, That Kairo takes up the fite of the an- 


cient Babylon, (contrary to the ſentiments of this author,) wants ns 


bother proof, than what we have recorded of it in Prolemy : where 
he tells us, that the Annis Trajanus ran through Babylon in its courſe 

to Heroopolis and the ray": Now it is agreed among all geogra- 
phers, that this ammrs Trajanus is the fame Walis or chame (for 
there is no other) which makes one of the ſtreets of Karro'in the 


ſpring, but, upon cutting down a bank at the head of it, in the ſum- 
mer, receives the water of the Nile, and lodges it afterwards in the 


Birque el Hadge, as will be further taken notice of. And beſides, 


from almoſt every part of Kairo, and eſpecially from the caſtle, 


(which was formerly the whole or the ' greateſt part of the ancient 
Babylon ,) we have a diſtin& view of the Pyramids of Geeza, but of 
no others. Theſe TyAavyas aPoparlai, are diſtintHly ſeen, as Strabo 
expreſſes himſelf: and, in going the neareſt way to them, we ferry 
over to Geeza, which is likewiſe i Th T&egia, on the oppoſite ſhore ;" as 
Mempbis is deſcribed to have been. But none of theſe remarkable 


circumſtances agree with Metrabeny; which, by lying ſeveral miles 


higher up the ſtream, can have no ſuch oppoſite ſituation. 


Another argument, why Memphis may be placed at Geeza, rather Memphis fs 


ated, as 


than higher up the river, 1s the deſcription that is given of it by He- 
rodotus. It was, ſays he, ſituated iv rw avs my; OA 1 


Geeza 
is, in the nar- 


in the ſtraights, raweft part of 


or narroweſt part of Egypt; as Geeza certainly is. For over againſt EF. 


it, on the Afatic or Arabian ſhore, is the riſing ground and the moun- 


tains upon which Babylon and its ſuburbs were founded; and on the 
. Other ſide, are the Libyan mountains and the Pyramids. The Nile 


1 9 'Ex&01 d n NoQu T8 avts aperipm Tvenpuldrs, udxig is ic rd U. 
Id. p 
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took up a great part of this intermediate ſpace; and that ſmall di- 
ſtrict of land, which we now ſee lying betwixt the ſuppoſed ſite of 
the ancient Mempbis and the Libyan mountains, was formerly the 
Acherufian lake. So that very little, if any portion at all, of this nar- 
row part of Egypr, was capable of cultivation. "OO 
4t the inunda- Herodotus 3 has furniſhed us with another expreſſion, which may per- 
tion, they ſailed haps further illuſtrate this matter. A! the time of the inundation, fays 
reg he, they a nat fail from Naucratis to Memphis, by the common thannel 
0 the river, viz. by Cercaſora and the point f the Delta, but over the 
Fllain along the fide (Tay avras rveauidas) of the pyramids. For as 
the mainſtream muſt be then exceedingly rapid and violent, it would 
render the navigation that way to Memphis, very long and tedious ; 
| whereas, by taking the advantage of the inundation, and failing, upon 
ſmoother water, under tho Libyan mountains, they would arrive, with 
greater eaſe, on the backſide of the city, ag dag mvexuidac, ober- 
Against, or along the fide of, the pyramids. An expreſſion which may 
likewiſe account for the fituation that Piuy gives them, betwixt Mem- 
| pbis and the Delta: inaſmuch as at this time, and under theſe cir- 
| eumſtances, they were, in fact, ſituated between thoſe places. 
The pyramids And that theſo yramidi, the pyramids of Geeza, as they are commonly 
of Geeza and called, are the Memphitic pyramids, fo famous in antiquity, the fame 
2 8 that are meant all along by the ancient authors I have quoted, will ap- 
: he ſame, pear manifeſt from their reſpective defcriptions of them. For, in the 
firſt place, they are always taken notice of, together with Mempbis: the 
apcient deſcriptions of them likewiſe, both with regard to their num- 
ber, their dimenſions, &c. agree with the modern; which is a further 
proof. Thus Herodotus tells us, (Eur. p. 155.) that they roere three 
in number ; that the largeſt had ſeveral ſubterraneous chambers in it; that 
the next in bigneſs nome; and that the fmalleſt was covered with 
Ethiopuc marble. This marble Diodbrus Siculus (J. i, p. 64.) further 
obſerves, 7a be hike the Thebato, as the Bthiopio actually is. Strubb 
» * (p: 555.) gives us the fame number of pyramids, and the like cir- 
cumſtances with regard to their magnitudes : Here, fays he, are ſeve- 
ral pyramids, wheresf three are very remarkable. He mentions the en- 
trance likewiſe into the greateſt; and that the ſmalleſt was part of it 
covered with black marble. The great ppromid is further ſpecified 
by tbe many knobs of petrified lentils, as he calls them, w0hich Jay feat 
tered along the fide of it; and are no where elſo to be ſeen . Pliny 5 ob- 


3 Herod. Eul. p. 140. Ed. Steph. 4 Vid. Fart ii. $2. Of the Pyramids. | 
8 Plin. l. xxxvi. cap. 12. | e 
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Cn. IV. OF THE CITY MEMPHIS: 30 
ſerves the ſame number of pyramids, and that they were very conſpici 0 


(as they and no others remarkably are) # zhoſe 10ho ſar a 17 75 ben r n 
that 4% ſnülleſt is covered ævith Ethiopic marble ; ws what will it 58 3 


chem beyond diſpute that ac Pine (and here His no, Ster N 9 


ax them. N e dne : 
There are ſeveral othief dd infieed; to the ee eee Thr ather wes 
in the Lavyan deſerts; ſome of which are of & equal dimenſions, and 8 
not inferior, in their ſtructure and materials, to > e of Geezan:' But . „ 
none of them have been ſo particularly taken notice of; or eve taken le ancients. | by 
notice of at all, ſo as to interfere in this diſpute. As theſe therefore, , 
Which IL have mentioned, van be no other than the prramids of Mem- . 
gbis, it is very reaſonable to conclude, that the city it{elf, from . by 
they were denbminated, could not ye at any diſtance from them, 
ſhould rather be in their very neigbourhood, or wines we now . 15 
the village ef :Geeza,! i MW 


2 , in his deferiphthn of Mei bis, tells d us 1 1 cauſed. empl 3 


| A lake to be made on the N. and W. fc 8 of Memphis ; and unde 79 near 


— — 


Ned 


Myris. 
his ſucceſſors, bu portico of Vulahm temple; and cauſed # lake * 


to be made We which was afterwards called the be of | 
Mis. This, ſome learned; gentlemen of my acquaintance; ppoſe 
to bg the fame that was degun by Memes; and conſequent) 
Memphis muft be ſituated near the jake Mens. They argue 1 
that this lake is called at preſent the lake of arm, who faffied the - 
dead bodies over it from Mowpbis to the plain of the munzres, or the. 
wache 3 as this __ was imap by: Orpheus ar the Grecian, 
m ol 8. 5 | "4 
14 2 the ſtory of Chdron and the Ehn fields, it i#too ful of Fi W 
ble and allegory to build thereupon any geographical data. Neither ens be, 
does it appear, that the lakes made by; Memes and, Ahern, are the ſame; 1 the uns. 
on the 8 they were certainly very different.” For the latter 
was fat enou removed from Mempbis; being, according to Pliny *, - 
at LxxII. M. famed And moteover, it was of ſuch a p ious 
Circuit and extont, that all the correſpondent: part of Egypt, which lies 
bounded by the Arabian and Tibyan mountains, was an infignificant 
pot! in eee of i it. And pi the Wake; of, T- FA Kg | 


the e e le of Vulcan: And again 7, that Myris, one of Mt. E/ 


5 Hered . CEN Ed Sat 55 bil p. 142. 5 
e Inter Arſinoiten autem ac — fait circuitu ccu M. P. aut, ut Mu- A 
tianus tradit ccce M. P. & altitudinis quinquaginta paſſuum, manu factus a rege 


qui fecerat, Mceridis appellatur. Inde LXXII. M. P. abeſt Memphis, e e arg 
Agypti regum. Plin. 1. v. c. 9. Vid. Died. Sic, Bibl. J. i. in fine. 
9 Vid. the CHI RR map 111. 
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302 EE ANCIENT SITUATION ca. w. 


| The weſtern gether to the weſtward; n S. dig Mi-, Herod. (Eut. 


hie o/ Mem- 13. 168.) i. e. on the other fide of the mountain, under which Memphis 
the lake of Was ſituated; and therefore could have no communication at all with 
3 wes it. Whereas one of the lakes, made by Menes, was to the northward 
—— of that city; as the other, the Acheruſia, as I take it to be, of Dio- 
dorus*, lay to the weſtward, under the eaſtern brow of the ſame 
mountain. And as this lake might be continued all along the ſide of 

theſe mountains, from the pyramids, even to the very neighbourhood 

of Saccara ; (ſeveral other places, no doubt, of Jepulture beſides the 
ramids intervening) it will thereby much better accord with the hi- 

10 of Charon and his ferrying dead bodies, from Memphis over the 
Acheruſia, to the pyramids, or to the plains of the mummies, or Ely/ian 
Ids, than the remote and extenſive lake of Myrix. 


The reaſon We may obſerve further, and it will point out to us, perhaps, the 


is es reaſon, why we find no remains of the ancient Memphis; that the 
10 emains of r a 8 2 PET 3 6 

the ancient ſituation of it was very low, even in the very bed of the old river. 
Memphis. For Herodotus * acquaints us, that the river ran formerly along the fide 
of the ſandy hills of Libya; but that this old channel was dried up, by 
bending off the river with a rampart, @yx@va wgogweaila, a hun- 
dred furlongs higher up the ſtream (or, to the ſouthward, according to 
the parallel account in Diodorus Siculus*) and thereby making it flow in 
a new channel, more at equal diſtances, (where it was turned off) be- 
twixt the (Libyan and Arabian) mountains. This bending of the Nile, 

where the river is forced to flow, is kept up, ſays he, and repaired eve 

year, with ſtrong ramparts, by the Perſians; 55 1f it as ee to 
| broken down, all Memphis would be in danger ualaxxue3yeu of being 


The meaning of ſwallowed up by the flream. In this manner Menes is faid dzmysQuenorur 


e Typ Map, or fo have made land, xigoo, of what was before water ; or to 
— . up, fa'as to paſs over dry-ſhod, that ſpot of ground upon which 
| Memphis was built, Or perhaps, aToy«Pugira: may have a contrary 
meaning to y1Pvenrus, (as, among other compound words &TroJeus 

aide is contrary to Sd) and may here ſignify the ſame as ci, 

© yiAuew9y 1 MipePig, i. e. 70 contrive it ſo that Memphis ſhould not be 

raiſed upon arches. Becauſe junxiſſe pontibus Memphin, as droy«huenoau 

is rendered in the Latin verſion of Valla, conveys no proper idea of 

this undertaking; and aggelilſe Mempbin, as it is in the margin, (though 

it be agreeable indeed to the alterations that have been made in ſome 


Au d vouigny , Thy pavForoyrpſuyy Tino rd pilyhayoruo mv mg THY 
Auryy Tov 1 RN per AXEPOTEIAN, TAyolov dt goa ⁰ MH. &, Glu 
e r Aracyur K AA, & Als & xancgps. p. 1. | 

Vid. ſupra, p. 300. not. 3. 3 Diod. Sic. Bibl. I. i. p. 46. : 
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Cn. IV. OF THE CITY MEMPEHIS. „%% conn 
_ 73g as will be hereafter mentioned,) could not here be a mat» 
ter .. or ad è ))), en CNET 
For Memphis, at this time, down to the age of Herodotus, had no The original 
higher ſituation, than the ancient bed of the river: and we may preſume, ien — 
that it continued the ſame, at leaſt the greateſt part of it *, in after e and 3 
ages: it's ſafety. and preſervation depending all along upon the keeping /**4:d with 
up theſe mounds and ramparts, which fortified it againſt the incroach- 
ments of the Nie. But after Alexandria was built and became the 
chief mart for trade and navigation, and alſo the abode of the Egyp- 
tian kings; Memphis, by loſing, in this manner, the reſidence of the 
court, together, with it's former commerce, would, .in proportion, 
loſe the many families and the numerous retinue, that, in one relation 
or other, depended upon them both. _ its 
As the inhabitants therefore, in a few ages, for want of trade and bw the 
employment, might be ſo gradually reduced and impoyeriſhed, , 
as to be incapacitated, either to undergo the fatigue or the expence of 355 
keeping up theſe mounds and ramparts; it is very probable, that, at H%,% 
length, they might be neceſſitated intirely to abandon both them and 
their city. Memphis being thus left, without'an inhabitant, naked 
and open, to the ravages and devaſtations of the Nile; and the dan- 
ger to which it was expoſed, for want of theſe ramparts, of being 
fuwallowed up, xx]axaveFiva, beginning now to take place; the period 
of time could not be long, before the whole face and appearance of it 
would be ſo greatly changed and altered, as not to afford the leaſt trace 
or footſtep of its ancient grandeur and magnificence, or even'that ſuch 
a city had ever been. Ton C0 Heb 
Neither am I fingular in this opinion: it is confirmed by the learned 73is arrefed 
author of the deſcription of the Baſt. It is very extraordinary, ſays he, geber ar- 
p. 39.) that the fituation of Mega ſhould not be well known, which 
was ſo great and 8 a city, and for ſo long a time, the capital of Egypt ; 
but as of the beſt materials of it might be carried to Alexandria; and 
e! when ſuch large cities were built near it, as Cairo. and thoſe 
about it, it 1s no wonder that all the materials ſhould be carried away to 
places. ſo near, and ſo well frequented; and the city being in this manner 
| levelled, and the Nile overflowing the old ruins, it may eafily be accounted. 
for, how every thing has been buried or covered over, as if no ſuab place 


4 Strabo indeed, by acquainting us that the royal edifices were built upon a riſing 
ground, ſeems to inſinuate, that the City itſelf was low. "IJpurau Bacinda, & viv 
pity Y S N tow Tenpay i dM u, mixer vue rr Ths TrAtus dd put. 
p. 555. Ed. Caſaub. | | 8 34% 


304 OF THE LAND OF GOSHEN. cn. v. 
lad ever been. Mr. Maillet likewiſe, in his deſeription of Egypr, 
 (p- 275.) is of the ſame opinion, though more conciſe: De cette Mem- 


Phis, autrefois fi. fameuſe & þi conſiderable, d peine reſtet-il aſem de traces, 


h 
ms 


j fur pouvoir nous afſurer de ſa veritable ſutuatiomm. 1 
PEI TD DT TIT, Fol 
OTH API #255 


Of the land of Goſhen ; of Arabia Petræa; and of the 
2 encampments of the Iſraelites therein. 


Memphis _ As E R having thus adjuſted the ancient ſituation of Memphis, 
tle, 


a part of the land of Go/hen or of Rameſes. For Jaſchb, when he in- 
vited his father and brethren into Egyp?, tells them, (Gen. xly. 10.) 
that they Far dwell in the land of Goſhen, and be near bim. Goſhen 
then mult, at that time, have been adjacent to the ſeat of the Egyp- 
tian kings. Now (to omit other arguments that might be. drawn 
from the hiſtory and ſucceſſion of the Egyptian qnaſties) as a. weſt 
42oind (Exod. x. 19.) took away the locuſts, and caſt them into the Red ſea, 
this metropolis may be much better fixed at Memphis, whole ſituation 
exactly anſwers to this circumſtance, than at Zoan or Manſourah, as 
it is now called, a city of the Tanitic Nomos, twenty leagues to the 
northward ; and conſequently, where the ſame wind could not have 
blown them into the Red /ea, but into the Mediterranean, or elſe 
into the land of the Philiſtines, which lies directly to the eaſtward of 
it. For the land of Zoan, (Pf. lxxviii. 12, 43.) where the fearful 
things are ſaid to have been done, was probably another appellation only 
for the land of Egypt, or the land of Ham, by taking (as uſual in 
poetical compoſitions) a part for the whole, or, in the inſtance before 
us, one of the moſt remarkable places of Egypt, ſuch as Zoan might 
be in the time of David, or the compoſer of that Pſalm, for the whole 
country. | e 
And indeed, provided Zoun had been then, as it might have been 
afterwards the metropolis, or the ſeat of the Pharaobs, towards which, 
Jacob and his children wete to direct their marches; how comes it, 
that at their firſt ſetting out, ey took their journey from the vale of 
Hebron, (Gen. xxxvii. 14. xlvi. 1.) to Beerſbeba? which would lay too 
5 45 much 


fear of the E- let us return to the oppoſite ſhore, to the Arabian banks of the 
gyptiankings, at Kairo and Mattarea; which, in the ſacred geography, were, 


Ta. V. OF THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 305 
much upon the left hand; and not towards Gaza, and the ſea-con/t of the 
 Philiftines, which would have certainly been the neareſt, and the moſt 
direct road to Zoan? Whence comes it likewiſe, that, when Jacob was 
carried out of Go/hen to be buried at Hebron, the proceſſion came to the 
threſhing-floor of Atad x, which was beyond (i. e. to the weſtward * f 
the) Jordan? Gen. I. 10. For though indeed we cannot well a. 
count for this laſt geographical circumſtance, yet it ſhews that the 
road, (perhaps the ſame, for the moſt part, that Jacob took in going 
to Egypt,) lay at a great diſtance from the ſca-coaſt of the Philiſlines; 
and conſequently that they could not have ſet out from Zan. 
Nay further, provided Jacob had directed his journey from Beer- Zoan lay at « 
eba, which was his ſecond ſtation, towards that part or city of Egypt, 4fance from | 


- which was called Zoan, it will be difficult to account for the tradition pace _ 


that is recorded by the Lxx11 * and Joſephus +, that his ſon Joſeph met Egypt. 
him at Heroopolis, or Adjeroute according to the preſent name. For 
this being a city of the Heliopolitan Nomos *, bordering upon the Red. 

fea, it would lye directly in the road from Beerſheba to Memphi;, but 
quite out of the road from Beerſheba to Zoan. The Lxx11 likewiſe 
inſtruct us, in the text above quoted, that Heroopolis was a city of the 75 Heliopo- 
and of Rameſes. The land of Rameſes, therefore, or Goſhen, could be 1 Nomes 


O the ſame with 


no other than the Heliqpolitan Nomos, taking in that part of Arabia, Rameſes, 


If this Atad is the ſame that is laid down by St. Jerom and Fuſebius, at 111 M. 
from Jericho, and 11 from the Jordan, it muſt be ſituated xxx M. at leaſt to the 
N. E. of Hebron; and conſequently would be ſo much out of the way, in travelling 
thither from Egypt. (Gen. xiv. 2. and xix. 22.) 55 3 

2 Beyond NAVA Jordan, is taken at large for the country that lies both to the 
welt, and to the eaſt of Jordan, (Deut. iii. S. and 20.) without being diſtinguiſhed, by 
beyond Fordan eaſtward, as in Joſh. xiii. 8. or beyond Jordan weſtward, or towards the 
ſea, as in Jaſb. xii, 7. And in this paſlage, it may perhaps be more circumſtantiated, 
and ſignify the threſbing- floor that lay near, or at the ford of the Pay we will ſuppoſe 
a little below, or to the ſouthward of the plain, where Gilgal was afterwards. But 
without contracting the Dead-ſea, and making the channel of the Jordan extend itſelf 
much further towards Beer/heba, than it does at preſent, or very probably ever did 
after the deſtruction of Sodom, nothing of this kind can be well ſuppoſed ; as this ford 
would ſtill lye a great way beyond Hebron, out of the direct courſe of their journey, 
from which they cannot well be preſumed to have deviated. 3 1 

3 Toy 3 Isdav arts Mtv tug avrs woes cn guν,pNũe a ary A He 
Tow, eis yl Paptory. Gen. xIvi. 28. 5 04 £36 
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30 - OF THE- LAND OF GOSHEN. Cn. v. 
which lay bounded, near Helicpolis, by the Nile; and, near Heroopo- 
lis, by the correſpondent part of the Red ſea. For the Scriptures call 
Goſhen, (Gen. xlvii. 6.) the beſt of the land : and again, ver. 11. Jeep 
gave his father and his brethren, a. poſſeſſion in the land of Egypt, in 

| the beſt of the land, in the land of Rameſes; i. e. Goſhen was the beſt and 

8 the moſt fertil portion of that juriſdiction. This then could be no 

the ncighbour- Other than what lay within two or three leagues at the moſt from the 

bood of Helo. Nile: becauſe the reſt of the Egyptian Arabia, which reaches beyond 

. the influence of this river to the eaſtward, is a barren, inhoſpitable 

wilderneſs. | 5 ; 1 = | 
The Hebrews 22430 6 gives us a further proof, that the land of Goſhen was thus. 
e « ſituated, by placing the firſt ſettlement of the Hebrews at vn: or 
polls. O07, as the Scriptures call it: which may be a teſtimony likewiſe, 
wy that Heliopolis could not have been then the ſeat of Pharoab; becauſe 
the Hebrews were not to be with, but only to be near, him. Theru- 
ins of this city, where there is a fountain of excellent water, are known 
at preſent by the name of Matta-reah 8; lying about three miles to the 
eaſtward of the Nile, and five to the N. E. of Kairo. But, in pro- 
portion as the Hebrews increaſed, it may be preſumed, that they ſpread. 
themſelves further along the Arabian banks of the Nile, towards Biſh-- 

beſh (the ancient Bubaſtis,) and towards Kairo, the ancient Latopolis, 
or Babylon . The Iſraelites likewiſe are ſaid (Ex. i. 11.) to have built 
Pithom, the Patumus probably, which Herodotus * places near Buba- 
„it; and, in conſequence thereof, they may be ſuppoſed, either to. 
have inhabited, or to have lived at leaſt, in the neighbourhood of it. 
And as their departure, according to the tradition preſerved by Jo/e- 
pbus, was from Latopolis, or Babylon, it may be further preſumed, 
that this was a portion likewiſe of the land, which Pharaoh gave them. 

Their depar- to inhabit. Goſhen then was that part of the Heliopolitan Nomos, or of 

bee the /and of Rameſes, which lay in the neighbourhood of Kairo, Mat 

6 Dapay——rwixupcs ery (Lans) Civ i rd Tiwav iv HAIOYTIOAET. Jef | 
Antig. I. ii. cap. 4. | TEL | 

7 On (the prieſt of) Gen. xli. 46. and 50, is rendered by the LXXII HAMA. 

* The Nubian geogra her ſeems to call the city, from the fountain, Ain (Semes ); 
8hims, The fountam of the ſun, placing it to the northward of Feat, or old Kairo. 
Ad plagam Foſtat ſeptentrionalem urbs Ain Semes dicta, p. 98. Quod etiam Conſtanti- 
nus L Empereur ad Tudelenſem, p. 224. confirmat, quia peregrinator ille locum, quem 
Iſraelitæ habitandum acceperint, vocet d DN V fontem Solis. Cellar. Geogr. Au- 
119. J. iv. p. 35. What the prophet Jeremiab (xliii. 13.) calls (WDWIVA) Bethſbe- 
meſh, i. e. The houſe of the ſun, the LXXII interpret HAM %ö. „„ 

9 Vid. Fac. de Vitriaco, J. ili. Hiſt. Orient. c. 7. Joſ. Antig. Jud. I. ii. c. 5. 
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cn. v. OF THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 

ta- reab, and Biſhbeſh ; as Kairo itſelf might be Rameſes, the capital of 
the diftrict of that name, where the 1/raelites had their ' rendezwous, 
before they departed out of Eh. ND 


Now, left peradventure (Ex. xiii. 17.0 when the Hebrews ſaw " Two road; ts 
they ſhould repent and return to Egypt, God did not lead them through the bbe Red ſea. 


2way of the land of the Philiſtines,' (viz. either by Heroopolis in the 
midland road, or by Bi/bbeſh, Tineh, and, ſo along the ſea-coaft, to- 
wards Gaza and 72 ) although that was the neareſt : but he led tem 
ABOUT, through the way of the wilderneſs of the Red-ſea, There ate ac- 
cordingly two roads, through which the Maelites might haye been 
conducted from Kairo to Pihahbhiroth, on the banks' of the Red-/ea, 
One of them lies through the valleys, as they are now called, of Jen- 
dily, Rumeleah, and Baideah, bounded on each fide by the mountains 
of the lower Thebais. The other lyes higher, having the northern 
range of theſe mountains (the mountains of Mocattee,) running par- 
allel with it on the right hand, and the deſert of the Egyptian Arabia, 
which lyes all the way open to the land of the Philiſtines on the left. 
About the middle of this range, we may turn ſhort upon our right 
hand into the valley of Badeab, through a remarkable breach, or 
diſcontinuation, in which we afterwards continued, to the very bank 
of the Red-ſea. Suez, a ſmall city upon the northern point of it, at 
the diſtance of thirty hours, or xc Roman miles from Kairn, lyes a 
little to the northward of the promontory that is formed by this fame 
range of mountains, called at preſent Attackah; as that which bounds. 


This road then, through. the valley of Baideah, which is ſome 7% Iſraelites 
hours longer than the other open road, which leads us directiy from the read 


Kairo to Suez, was, in all probability, the very road which the Mu- 
elites took to Pihabbiroth, on the banks of the Red-ſea. | 
then *, and other authors who copy after him, ſeem to be toohaſty in 
making the 1/rachtes perform this journey of xc or © Roman miles, in 
three days: by reckoning each of the ſtations that are recorded for 
one day. Whereas the Scriptures are altogether ſilent, with regard 
to the time or diſtance; recording the ſtations only. The 1 — 8 
likewiſe would have been abundantly too great, for a nation on foot, 
incumbered with their dough, their kneading troughs, their little cui. 
 drenand cattle, to walk, at the rate of xxx Roman miles a day. Ano- 
ther inſtance of the ſame kind occurs, Ex. xxxiii. 9g. where Elm is 
mentioned as the next ſtation after Marab, though E im and Marah are 


| * Zuorijtar J meager vhs dQoder de Bahre ia ge cel. lea. 
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= Succoth. 


Etham, y 


miles diſtant 
from Rameſes 
to the cf}, 


OF'SUCCOTH, ETHAM, Cn. V. 
further diſtant from each other, than Kairo is from the Red. ſea. Se- 
veral intermediate ſtations, therefore, as well here as in other places, 
were omitted; the holy penman contenting himſelf with laying down; 
ſuch only, as were the moſt remarkable, or attended with ſome no- 
V 
 "Succoth then, the firſt ſtation from Rameſes, ſignifying only a place 
of tents, may have no fixed ſituation; being, probably, nothing more 
than ſome conſiderable Dou- ar of the 1/hmaelites or Arabs, ſuch as 
we ſtill meet with, at xv or xx miles diſtance from Nuiro, in the 
road to the Red. ſea. The rendezvous of the caravan, which conducted 
us to Suez, was at one of theſe Dou-wors;' at the ſame time we faw 
another, at about vi miles diſtance, under the mountains of Moc catte; 
or in the very ſame direction, which the Maelites may be ſuppoſed 
to have taken, in their marches from Gſben towards the Reden. 
Neither is the geography of Etham, the ſecond ſtation, much bet- 
ter circumſtantiated. If it appertained to the wilderneſs “ of the fame 
name, which ſpread itſelf round the Heroopolitic gulphs, and made 
afterwards the Saracene of the old geography; then, the edge of it 
may be well taken for the moſt advanced part of it towards Egypt, and 
conſequently to lye contiguous with ſome portion or other of the moun- 
tains of the /ower Thebars or of Mocatte, or Mocattem; as they are called, 
near Kairo. The particular ſpot of it likewiſe may probably be deter- 
mined, by what is recorded afterwards of the Maelites, (Ex. xiv. 2.) 
that upon their removing from the edge of this wilderneſs, they are- 
immediately ordered 20 turn (to the S8. E.) from the courſe, as we 


I's; 7 


may imagine, of their former marches, which was hitherto in an ea- 


7 


The walley be- 
twixt Etham 
and Pihahhi- 
roth, 


ſterly direction; and to encump before Pihabhirothb. As Pibabiroth. 
therefore muſt lye to the right hand of the wildernefs of B/ham, within, 
or on the other ſide of, theſe mountains; ſo the ſecond ſtation, or the 
icular portion of this wilderneſs of Etham, may be fixed about 
L miles from Kairo, at, or near the breach which I have mentioned. 
That the Maeliles, before they turned towards Pihabbiroth, had 
traveled in an open country, (the ſame way perhaps, which their 
forefathers had taken in coming into Egypt,) appears to be further 


Aud the children of Iſrael removed from Rameſes, and pitched in guccoth. Numb. 
+ And "they departed from Succoth, and pitched. in Eubam, which is in the edge of the 


- 


o 


wilderneſs. « Numb. xxxiii. 6, Exod. xiii, 20. 


s They went three days journey in the wilderneſs of  Etham, and pitched in Marah, 
Numb. xxxiii. 8, | OT: oa 7 ö 

More, 1 Agor FE . , Cmnlevoas Am Tos Auf, \rlw cν li 
% Cuumpuoy Jemh⁰ννο odev, iu N Tenor irg. Clem. Ales. Strem. p. 417. 
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illuſtrated from the following circumſtance: uia. that, upon their be- f 
ing ordered to remove from the edge of. the wilderneſs, and to encamp 
before Pihabhiroth, it immediately followys, that Pharaoh ſhould then 
ſay, they are tntangled in the land, the wilderneſs (betwixt the moun- 
tains, we may ſuppoſe, of Gewoubee and Attackah) have ſhut them in, 
(Exod. xiv. 3.) or (as it is in the original,) nab: (Seggar, ] viam illis clau- 
t, as that word is explained by Pagninus. For, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, the Egyptians might well imagine, that the Maelites could 
have no poſſible way to eſcape; inaſmuch as the mountains ß 
Gewoubee would. ſtop their flight or progreſs to the ſouthward, as thoſe 
of Attackah would do the fame, towards the land of the Phili/tines; 
the Red-ſea; likewiſe, lay before them to the eaſt; whilſt Pharaob 
cloſed up the valley behind them, with his chariots and - barſemen. 
This valley ends at the ſea, in a fmall bay, made by the eaſtern ex- 
tremities of the mountains, which 1 have been deſcribing :/ and is 
called Tiah Beni Jjrael, i. e. The road of the Hraclites; from a tradi- 
tion, that is ſtill kept up by the Arads,. of their having paſſed through 
it; as it is alſo. called Bazdeah 7, from the neu and unheard of miracle, 
that was wrought near it; by dividing the Red-/ea, and deſtroying 
therein, Pharaoh, his chariots and his 3 1 eee DO 
The third notable encampment, then, of the Maelites was at this Pihahhiroth. 
bay. It was to be before Pihahhiroth, Seraiæt Migdol and the ſea, 
over againſt Baal-tzephon, Exod. xiv. 2. And in Numb, xxxili. 7, it. 
was to be before Migdol; where the word 9p9-/1phne (before, as 
we render, it) being applied to Prhabhiroth and Migabl, may ſigniſy 
no more, than that they pitched: within ſight of, or at a ſmall diſtance 
from, the one and the other of thoſe places. Whether Baaktzephon, L tzephon 
then may have relation to the northern ſituation of the Nac keel | « : 
or to ſome watch tower or idol temple that was erected upon it; we. 
may probably take it for the eaſtern extremity of the mountains of 
Suez, or. Attackah, the moſt conſpicuous. of theſe deſerts; inaſmuch, 


' it Von SORES © 


7 eo (Sor 78 S nove & mirabilis rei conditor.) Caſus novus & inauditus, 
C n : | 


dy is rendered the north, Exod. xxvi. 20; Toſh. vii. 11, and in other places of 
- Scripture. Accordingly Baal-tzephon may be interpreted, the God or idol of the mrib, 
in contradiſtinction perhaps to others of the lower Thebars, whoſe" places of worſhip: 
were to the S. or E. If Tzephon. be related to VD 79 ſpy out or obſerue, then Baal- 
tzephon will probably ſignify the God of the watch-tower, or the guardian Cad, ſuch as 
was the Hermes or Terminus of the Romans, the*E.,Pogog @tos of the Greeks, &c,, The _— 
 worſhiping upon mountains is mentioned, 1 Kings xiv. 23. Fer. ii. ao, &c. The Per- 150 
fians worſhiped, rr ra, vd ogtav avaCavolts. Herod. Clio, F 13 r. He- 
braice eſt, Domints Speculz, quod oſtendit loca illa edita fuiſſe & prærupta. Il funoc h. 
im locum. Vid. Seld. de Diis Syris, cap. iii. ſynt. 1. | 5 


Hhiroth de- 
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as e eee e part of the lower Thebais, as well as the 
wilderneſs that towards, or which rather makes part of, the 


Migdol, and of the Philifines.. Migdol then might lay to the ſouth, as Baal. 


tæepbon did to the north of Pihabliroth. For the marches of the ra- 
elites, from the edge of the wilderneſs, being to the ſeaward, 1. e. to- 
wards the S. E. their encampments betuuxt Migdol and the ſea, or be- 
Je Migdol, as it is otherwiſe noted, could not well have another 


| Pihabhiroth, Pibabhiroth, or Hbiroth rather, without regarding. the prefixt part 


or the mouth of it, may have a more general ſignification, and denote the valley, or 
7 Hhiroth that whole ſpace of ground, which extended itſelf from the edge of the 
wilderneſs of Etbam, to the Red-Jea. For that particular part only, 

where the Mraelites were ordered to encamp, appears to have been 
called Pi-habhiroth, i. e. the moutif of Hhtroth. For when Pharach 

overtook them, it was with reſpect to his coming down upon them: 

Ex. xiv. 19. yr d Ty i. e. befides, or at the mouth, or the moſt ad- 
vanced part of Hhiroth to the eaſtward. Likewiſe in Numb. xxxiii. 7. 

where the Maelites are related to have encamped before Mzgdol, it 

follows ver. 8. that they departed ] un e from before Hbiroth, 

and not from before Pihahbiroth, as it is rendered in our. tranſlation. 

And in this ſenſe it is taken by the LXXII, by Euſebius, and St. Je- 
rome; the former wag 6s Pihahbiroth by mn | 50a EI, or . the 
mouth of Eiroth, or Jroth, as St. Jerome writes it. For d, as Ben 
Ezra criticiſes upon the word, relates to what lies before us; being 
called in the Targum, DW Phoum, or 1 Phoumi; as Hbiroth is 
called Rv Hbirata. Each of them therefore, is to be conſidered 

as A diſtin& term and appellation. 23 4745 HEATH 

If we take Hhirorh then for an appellative, it may have two fignifi- 
wred a nar- Cations, It has been already obſerved, that this valley is cloſely con- 
row defile. fined betwixt two ragged chains of mountains. By deducing Hb- 
roth therefore, from N Hor, or Y _Hhour, i. e. a bole or gullet, (as 

the Samaritan and Syriac copies underſtand it) it may, by a latitude 
very common in theſe caſes, be rendered a narrow . dzfile, road, or 

ge, ſuch as the valley of Bardeah has been deſcribed. Pibabbi- 
roth, therefore, upon this en will be the ſame, as the mouth 

or the moſt advanced part of this valley, to the eaſtward, towards the 

Red. ſea. But as the Jſraelites were properly delivered at this place, 
from their 1 and fear of the Egyptians, Exod, xiv. 13. we may 

Or tbe place ef rather ſuppoſe, that Hbiroth denotes the place where they were re- 


deliverance. ſtored to their liberty; as TN Hborar, and m Hbirorh are words 
of the like import in the Chaldee. In Raſhi's commentary we have a 
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further confirmation of this interpretation. Pihabbiroth, ſays he, is 


h called, becauſe the children of Hrael were made t.] Beni Herm, 
freemen at that place. In the Targum likewiſe N- Ben Hborin is 


uſed to explain want Hhaphſee, Exod. xxi. 2, and 5.a word which de- 
notes liberty and freedom in theſe, and other parts of Scripture. And 
it may be further urged in favour as well of this explication as of 
the tradition ſtill preſerved, of the Maelites having paſſed 3 this 
valley, that the eaſtern extremity of the mountain, which I ſuppoſe 
to be Baal-tzephon, is called, even to this day, by the inhabitants of 


| theſe deſerts, Jibbel Attakah, or The mountain of deliverance :' which 
_ appellation, together with thoſe of Bardeah and Trah beni Iſrael,” could: 


never have been given or impoſed upon theſe inhabitants at firſt, or 


: preſerved by them afterwards, without fome faithful tradition, that 


ſuch places had once been the actual ſcene of theſe remarkable-tranſ- 
actions. The ſea likewiſe of Kolzum, 1. e. diſtruction, as the correſ- 
pondent part of the Rediſca is called in the Arabian geography, is a fur- 


ther confirmation of this tradition. Moreover, the 1#hyophagr,who lived 
in this very neighbourhood, are 3 by Dzodorus Siculus, (I. iii. 
ike traditionary account, from their 


p. 122.) to have preſerved the 1 
f refatſions of this miraculous diviſion of the 'Rea-ſeq. © 
There are likewiſe other circumſtances to prove, that the Mae 


Red-ſea. For, it could not have been to the northward of the moun- 
tains of Artackah, or in the higher road which I have taken notice of; 


becauſe, as this lyes for the moſt part upon a level, the Maelites could 
not have been here, as we find they were, ſhut in and intangled. 


Neither could it have been on. the other fide, v2. to theS. of the moun- 
tains of Gewouby, for then (beſides the inſuperable difficulties which 


the Maelites would have met with in climbing over them, the ſame 


| likewiſe that the Egyptians would have had in purſuing them) the 
oppoſite ſhore could not have been the deſert of Shur, where — 2 
raclites landed, Exod. xv. 22. but it would have been the deſert of Ma- 


rab, that lay a great way beyond it. What is now called Corondel,” 
might probably be the ſouthern portion of the defert of Marab, the 


ſhore of the Red-ſea, from Suez hitherto, having continued to be lo 
and fandy. But from Corongel to the port of Tor the ſhore is, for the 


moſt part, rocky and mountainous, in the fame manner with the 
Egyptian coaſt that lyes oppoſite to it; neither the one nor the other of 


them affording any convenient place, either for the departure of a 


| multitude from the one ſhore, or the reception of it upon the other. 


lite, The cies 
took their departure from this valley, in their Mugen, through the mor — 


rch 
tons 
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a receſs only of the water to the ſouthward. Pharach likewiſe, by 
overtaking them, as they were encamped in this open ſituation by the 
ſea, would have eaſily ſurrounded them on all fides. _ Whereas the 
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And beſides, from .Gorondel 2 to Tor, the channel of the Red-ſea 
which from Suez to Sdur is not above 1x or x M. broad, begins here 
to be ſo many leagues; too great a ſpace certainly, for the HMraelites, 
in the manner they were encumbered, to paſs over in one night. At 
Tor, the Arabian ſhore begins to wind itſelf round about Pfolemy's 
promontory of Paran, towards the gulph of Elolh; whilſt the Egyp- 
tian ſhore retires fo far to the 8. W. that it can ſcarce be perceived. 


The Iſraelites As the Maelites then, for theſe reaſons, could not, according to the 
did nut land at 
Ain Mouſah. 


opinion of ſome authors, have landed either at Corondel or Tor; fo 
neither could they have landed at Ain el Mouſah, according to the con- 


jectures of others. For if the paſſage of the Maelites had been ſo near 
the extremity of the Nediſea, it may be preſumed, that the very en- 


campments of fix. hundred thouſand men, beſides children, and a mixed 
multitude, which would amount to as many more, would have ſpread 
themſelves, even to the further, or the Arabian fide of this narrow _ 


' iſthmus ; whereby the interpoſition of providence would not have been at 


all neceſlary. Becauſe, in this caſe, and in this ſituation, there could 
not have been room enough for the waters, after they were divided, 
to have./food on 4 heap, or to have been a wall unto them, particularly 
on the left hand. This moreover would not have been a diviſion, . but 


contrary ſeems to be implied by the p://ar of the cloud, Exod. xiv. 19, 


20. which (divided or) came between the Fang of the Egyptians, and the 
i 


camp of Tfrael; and thereby left the Traehtes (provided this cloud 
ſhould have been removed) in a ſituation only of being moleſted in 


the rear. For the narrow valley, which I have deſcribed, and which, 


we may preſume, was already occupied and filled up behind by the 
hoſt of Egypt, and before by the encampments of the Maelites, 
would not permit, or leave room for the Egyßtians to approach them, 
either on - right hand or on the left. Beſides, if this paſſage was 
at Ain Mouſe, how can we account for that remarkable circumſtance, 
Exod. xv. 22. where it is ſaid, that «oben Moſes brought Iſrael from the 
Red-ſea, they wwent out into (or landed in) the wilderneſs of Shur, For 


Shun, a particular diſtrict of the wilderneſs of Ezham, lies directly 


fronting the valley, from which I ſuppoſe they Reus but a great 
many miles to the ſouthward of Ain Moſa. If they landed like- 
wiſe at Ain Mouſa, where there are ſeveral fountains, there would 


9 Eb Said (Cod. MS. Sed.) makes the ſea at Cerondel to be ſeventy miles over, | 
whereas it is little more than ſo many furlongs. Vid, Vol. iii. Geogr, Vet. Min, 


have 


env, THROUGH THE NED 
have been no occaſion for tlie ſacred hiſtorian to have obſerves; at the 


{ame time, that the Maelites, after they went out from the fea into the © 


ouldernejs of Shur, went three days in the wilderneſs (always directing 


their marches towards mount Sinai) and found no water, For which 


reaſon Marab is recorded, ver. 23: to be the firſt place where they 
found water; as their wandering ſo far, before they found it, ſeems to 
make Marab alſo their firſt ſtation, after their paſſage through the 
Red-ſea. Moreover, the channel over-againſt Ain Moſa, is not above 
three miles over; whereas that betwixt Shur or Sedur and Jibbel Ge. 
_ avoubee and At-tactab, is nine or ten, and therefore capacious enough, 
as the other would have been too ſmall, for drowning or covering” 
therein (Exod. xv. 28.) the chariots and horſemen,” and all the hift of © 
Pharaoh. And therefore, by impartially weighing all theſe arguments 
together, this important point in the ſacred geography may, with 
more authority, be fixed at Sedur, over-againſt the valley of Baideah, 

DU MFOUS SY 


than at Tor, Corondel, Ain Mouſa, or any other place. 


Over-againſt J#bbz1 At-tackah, and the valley of Baidiab, is tlie 5. 4;/ere of 


25 


deſert; as it is called, of Sdur, the fame" with "Shur, Erbd. X. 22. Sdur or Shur, 


v here the Mruelites landed, after they had paſſed” througſi the inter- 


jacent gulph of the Red-ſea. The ſituation of this gulph, which is 


the Jam Suph pb t, The weedy fea, or The tongue of the Egyptian ſea 


in the Scripture language; the gulph of Heropolis in the Greet and 


Latin geography; and the Matern arm, as the Arubiam geographers 
call it, of the ſea of Kolzum *," ſtretches itſelf nearly N. and 8. and 
therefore lies very properly ſituated * to be traverſed by that ſtrong aft 
wind which was ſent to divide it, Exod. xiv. 21. "The diviſion that 
was thus made in the channel; the making the waters of it to fatid on 
a heap, (Pſ. Ixxviii. 13.) their being a wall to the Tfrablites on the right 
hand and on the leſt; (Exod. xiv. 22.) beſides the twenty miles di- 
ſtance at leaſt, of this paſſage, from the extremity of the gulph, are 
circumſtances which ſufficiently vouch for the miraculouſneſs of it, and 


no leſs contradict allſuch idle ſuppoſitions as pretend to account for it,” 


 Suer vulgo non habet Abulfeda, ſed ejus loco Mltolzum : videntur tamen duo ben 


diſtincta: nam noſter Kallaſbandi mox poſt Sus ponit Aliolxum ad meridiem ejuſdem 


Sues in litore Aigy t1aco.; at vero Mekrifi expreſſe ait Altolzum eſſe dirutum & loco ejus - 


hodie Sues eſſe. V. c. Job. Gagn, Not. in Abulf. Geogr. Ad oram extimam bra- 
chii orientalis maris Altolxum fits ef Ailah, & ad oram extimam brachii occi- 
dentalis fuit urbs | A/tolzum ; utriuſque latitudines ſetme etrdem ſunt; Vid. 
Abulf. Deſeript. maris Altolxum. —Haud ;procul ab Allolæum eſt: locus in mati ubi de- 
merſus fuit eee Id. Alkolzum, 3 without the article, ſeems to have ſome 
affinity with China, another name that this gulph was former! known by. The 
ſame is laid Fa by Phils/torgins, I. iii. c. B. | e FOPY by WV 
Vid. Golii not. in Alfarganum. | 
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OF CORONDEL AND MARAH. Cui. V} 
from the nature and quality, of tides, or from any ſuch extraordinary” 
receſs of the ſea, as it ſeems to have been too raſhly compared to, by 
Foſephus *. ff ee. es 4 Ne | 

n travelling from Sdur towards mount Sinai, we come into the de- 


Marah or Co- ſert, as it is ſtill called, of Marab, where the 1/raelites met with thoſe 


bitter waters, or waters of Marab, (Exod. xv. 23.) And as this circum- 
Nance did not happen, till after they had wandered three days in the 
wilderneſs, we may probably fix theſe waters at Coronde/, where there 
is {till a ſmall rill, which, unleſs it be diluted by the dews and rain, 
ſtill continues to be brackiſh. Near this place, = ſea forms itſelf into- 
a large bay, called Berk el Coronal 4, i. e. the lake of Corondel ; which 
is remarkable from a ſtrong. current that ſets into it, from the north-- 
ward, particularly at the receſs of the tide. The Arabs, agreeably to 
the interpretation of Ko/zum, (their name for this ſea) preſerve a tra- 
dition, - ths a numerous hoſt was formerly drowned at this place; oc- 
caſioned, no doubt, by what is related, Exod. xiv. 30, that the Maelites 
ſaw the Egyptians dead upon the ſca: ſbore; i. e. all along, as we may 
preſume, from Sdur to Corondel; and at Corondel eſpecially, from the 
aſſiſtance and termination of the current, as it has been already men 
tioned, bn | 725 

There is nothing further remarkable, till we ſee the Maelites en- 
camped at Elim, (Exod. xv. 27. Numb. xxxiii. 9.) upon the northern 
ſkirts of the deſert of Sin, two leagues from-Tor, and near thirty from 
Corondel. I faw no more than nine of the /we/ve wells that are men- 
tioned by Moſes; the other three being filled up by thoſe drifts of fand,. 
which are common in Arabia. Yet this loſs is amply made, up by 
the great increaſe in the palm trees; the {roenty having propagated. 
themſelves into. more than two thouſand. Under the ſhade of theſe 
trees, is the Hammam Mouſa, or bath of Meſes, particularly fo called, 
which the inhabitants of Tor have in great eſteem and veneration; ac- 
quainting us, that it was here, where the houſhold of Moſes was en- 


n We have a diſtinct view of mount Sinai from Elim ; the wilderneſs, 
as it is ſtill called, of Sin pb lying betwixt them. We traverſed theſe 
plains in nine hours; being all the way diverted with the ſight of a 
variety of /izards and vipers, that are here in great numbers. We 
were afterwards near twelve hours in paſſing the many windings and 


_ difficult 125 which lye betwixt theſe deſerts and thoſe of Sinai. The 


latter of a beautiful plain, more than a league in breadth, and 
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nearly three in length, lying open towards the N. E. where we enter | 
it, but is cloſed up to the ſouthward, by ſome of the lower eminen- 

ces of mount Sinai. In this direction, likewiſe, the higher parts of 7% plain * 
this mountain make ſuch encroachments upon the plain, that they N 
divide it into two, each of them capacious enongh to receive the 

whole encampment of the Maelites. That which yes. to the eaſt- 

ward, ray be the deſert of Sinai, properly ſo called, where. Moſes 

ſaw the angel of” the Lord in the burning buſh, when he was guarding. the | 
flocks of Jethro, Exod. 11, 2, The convent of St. Catharine is bullt over The convent of 
the place of this divine appearance: It is near ccc foot ſquare, and“ Cacharine. 
more than xL in height, being built partly with ſtone, . partiy with | 
mud and mortar mixed together. The more immediate place of the 
Shekinah'is honoured' with a little chapel, which this old fraternity of 
St. Bail has in ſuch eſteem and veneration, that, in imitation. of 

"Mofes, they put off their ſhoes from off their feet, whenever they enter 
it. This, with feveral other chapels, ' dedicated” to particular .it, Fe 
are included within the church, as they call it, of the transfighr ation ; The chupch of 
which is a large beautiful ſtructure, covered with lead, and ſupportec 89 
by two rows of marble columns, The floor is very eke gantiy fal out 

in a variety of devices in maſaic work, Of the” fame tefſelated work 

manſhip likewiſe, are both tlie floor and tHe" walls of the preſÞyteriunr, 

upon the latter whereof, is repreſented the ies of the emperor Jiu 


ſimian, together with the hiſtory of the transfigur ation. Upon the 
partition, which ſeparates the , preſoytertum” from the body of the 
church, there is placed a ſmall marbls ſbriue, wherein: are pre- 
ſerved the ſkull, and one of the hands of St. Catharine; the reſt 
of the ſacred body Raving been . beſtowed, at different times, dpon 
ſuch Chriſtian Printes, as have contributed to the ſupport of this 
convent. - © Wees or RT, ST On ITO So.” | 
The pilgrims are not admitted into this convent by the door, Piterims ne 
(which is open only when the arch-bi/bop, who uſually refides at admitted by 
Kairo, cores to 'be' inſtalled) but we'ate dran up; by a windlaſs; rom 
near thirty foot high, and then taken in at a window, by ſome of the 
lay brothers, who attend for that purpoſe. Theſe, and the papaſſes or 
 preſbyters, who are commonly called 4alorzes5, make in all about 2 
hundred and fifty; who live a very ſtrict and auſtere life, abſtaining 25, auferiry er 
not only from fleſh, but alſo from butter, milk, and eggs; whic — 
even the 8. are not permitted to bring into the convent. The * 
leaſt mortification they undergo (which indeed is not often) is 


-_ 


5 Kanoyteacs, i, e. a goed old man, Vid, Tournef, yg. Vol. i. iI - 
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rch : when they receive, from their ſiſter convent: at Tor, or from Menab 


Dſabab, a quantity of ſhell fiſh, crabs or lobſters, other fiſh, being 
prohibited by their inſtitution, For bread, or biſcuit, is the main ar- 
ticle of their ſuſtenance; to which is added, according to the courſe 
of their ſtated days, half a pint of date brandy, together with a ſmall 
portion of olives, oil and vinegar, fallad or potherbs; or elſe of dates, 
figs, almonds, parched pulſe, and ſuch like food as was the ZygePayia , 
dry diet of the primitive Chriſtians. Their bread, biſcuit, oil, olives, 
pulſe, and figs, are brought to them monthly from Kairo: but their 
dates, brandy, fallad, and pot-herbs are chiefly from their own gardens. 
RE Y)) darts! Piven 
Mount Sinai. Mount Sinai, which hangs over this convent, is called, by the 
Arabs, Jibbel Mouſa, i. e. The mountain of Maſes; and ſometimes. 
only, by way of eminence, El Tor, i. e. The niountain.. St. Helena, out 
of the great reverence ſhe had for this Ge,) ie, according to- 
the appellation of theſe monks, built a ſtair-caſe of ſtone, from the 
bottom to the top of it: but, at preſent, as moſt of theſe ſteps, which hi- 
.., ..-» -» Rory? informs us, were originally ſix thouſand fix hundred in number, 
are either tumbled down, or defaced, the aſcent is become very fa- 
tiguing, and frequently impoſed upon their votaries and pilgrims as a 
ſevere, penance. However, at certain diſtances, the fathers have 
exected, as ſo. many breathing places, ſeveral little chapels and ora- 
taries, dedicated to one or other of their ſaints; who, as they are al- 
ways to be inyoked upon theſe: occaſions; ſo, after ſome ſmall obla- 
tion, they are always engaged to be propitious to lend their aſſiſt- 
r „ e boys 
Thu le,, hee ſummit of mount Sinai is not very ſpacious ; where the. Ma- 
ble places upon Pametans, the Latins, and the Greeks, have cach of them a ſmall cha- 
it. pel. Here we are ſhewn the place, where Moſes faſted forty days, 
Exod. xxxi. 18; where his band was ſupported by Aaron and Hur, at 
the battle with Amalek, Exod, xvii. 9, 12; where he hid himſelf from the 
face of God; the caye, as they pretend to ſhew it, haying received 
f ¾ ., §˙—·r nl oe; Rn 
Vid. Geographum anonymum Grætum apud L. Allatii Ldh⁰ . The ſteps 
that remain, are each of them, a little more or leſs, a foot high; ſo that the perpen- 
duicular height of this mount may be computed, according to the number of theſe ſteps, 
to be 6600 foot, or 2200 yards, ie. one mile and a quarter. But as che aſcent in 
ſome few. places, is plainer and eaſter, without the traces of any ſteps, as indeed they 
were not wanting, a furlong or thereabouts may be added, ſo as to make the whole 
nl urea height from the convent. to the top, to be be more, or leſs, 2400 
yards, 55 11 | 
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the impreſſion of his ſhoulders; beſides many other places and ſtati- 8 
ons recorded in Scrip tur 9 3, VIRUS... 
After we had deſcended, with no ſmall difficulty, down the other 55 
or weſtern fide of this mount, we come into the plain or wilderneſs of . 22 of 
Rephidim, Exod. xvii. 1. where we ſee that extraordinary antiquity ee 
the rock of Meribah, Exod. xvii. 6. which has continued down to this L reel er 
day, without the leaſt injury from time or accidents. This is rightly N 
called; from its hardneſs, Deut. viii. 15. a rock of flint, wrong Y; 
though from the purple or reddiſh colour of it, it may be rather ren- 
dered the rock of D or de ametbyt, or the amethyſtine, or gra- 
nate rock. It is about fix yards ſquare, lying tottering, as it were, and 
looſe, near the middle of the valley, and ſeems to have been, formerly, 
a part or cliff of mount Sinai, which hangs, in a variety of precipices, 
all over this plain. The waters, which gigſſed out, and the fiream, which 
flrwed withal, Pſal. vii. 8. 21. have hollowed acroſs one corner of this 
rock, a channel, about two inches deep, and twenty wide, all over 
incruſtated, like the inſide of a tea-kettle that has been long uſed. 
Beſides ſeveral moſſy; productions, that are ſtill preſerved by the dew, 
we ſee all over this channel, a great number of holes, ſome of them 
four or five inches deep, and one or two in diameter, the lively and 
demonſtrative-tokens of their having been formerly ſo many fountains. 
Neither could art or chance be concerned in the contrivance; inaſ- 6 
much as every circumſtance points out to us a miracle; and, in tge 
ſame manner with the rent in the rock of mount Caluary at Feruſalem, 
never fails to produce the greateſt ſeriouſneſs: and devotion in all-who 
ſee it. The Arabs, who were our guards, were ready to ſtone; me, 
in attempting to break off a corner of it. 
The Monks, likewiſe, ſhew us ſeveral other remarkable places; as 22, 
where Aaron's calf was molten, Exod. xxxii.-4. (but the head only is A ee revad: - 
_ repreſented, and that very rudely;) where the Maelites danced at the about this 
conſecration of it, Exod. xxxii. 193 where Corab and his company were . 
 fallowed up, Numb. xvi. 3a; where Elias hid himſelf, when he fled 
from Jezebel, 2 Kings viii. 9. But the hiſtory of theſe,” and of the 
other places, which I have mentioned, upon the mount, is attended 
with ſo many Monſiſb tales and inconſiſtencies, that it would be too te- 
dious to relate them. EDA ag mon eabigeondyg ns nn bd 
From aum Sinai the Jjraelites directed their marches, northward, The defert of 
towards the land of Canaan. The next remarkable encampments, Fran, or 
therefore, were in the deſert of Paran, which ſeems: to have com- TIO 
menced immediately upon their departing from Hazareth, three ſta- 
tions or days journey, 2. e. xxx M. as we will only compute them, 
from, 
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THE SITUATION' OF”KADESH. cn. v. 
from Sinai, Numb. x. 33, and xii. 16. And as tradition has conti- 


nued down to us the names of Shur, Marah, and Sin, fo has it alſo 


Kadeſh more 
than xx M. 
from Sinai. 


that of Paran; the ruins of the late convent of Paran, built upon 
thoſe of an ancient city of hat name (which might givedenomination to 


the whole deſert) being found about the half way betwixt Sinai and 
 Corondel, which lye at torty leagues diſtance. This ſituation of Paran, 


ſo far to the S. of Kade/h, will illuſtrate Ger. xiv. 5, 6. where Che- 
derlaemer, and the kings that were with him, are ſaid io have ſinste the 
Horites in their mount Seir, unto El Paran, (i. e. unto the city, as I 
take it, of that name) wwh:ch is in, or by the wilderneſs, © 
The whole country round about Paran, is very mountainous, 
making part of the puiAava n of Ptolemy *; which, he tells us, 
extended from the promontory of Paran as far as Juda, and 
would therefore take in the Accaba, which will be hereafter men- 
tioned. £1 5p 3 5 w_ 
From the more advanced part of the wilderneſs of Paran (the 
fame that lay in the road betwixt Midian and Egypt, 1 King. xi. 18.) 
Moſes ſent a man out of every tribe, to ſpy out the land of Canaan, Num. 
xxlii. 3. 200 returned to him, after forty days, unto the ſame wilderneſs, 
to Kadeſh Barnea, Numb. xxxii. 8. Deut. i. 10. and ix. 23. Joſh. xiv. 
7. This place or city, which in Gex. xiv. 7. is called Enmiſbpat, (i. e. 
the fountain Miſepat) is (in Numb. xx. I. —Xxxvii. 14.— Xxxiii. 36.) 
called Tzin Kadeſh, or ſumply Kadeſb, (as in Gen. xvi. 14. and xx. 1.) 
and being equally aicribed to the deſert of py Tin and to the deſert of 
Paran, we may preſume that the deſert of Tzʒin and Paran were one 
and the fame. jy or Hi, may be ſo called from the plants of divers 
palm grounds upon it. R > SR 95 „ 
A late ingenious author e has fituated Kadeſb Barnea, a place of no 
ſmall conſequence in Scripture hiſtory, which we are now enquiring 
after, at eight hours, or twenty miles diſtance, only, from mount Sinai, 
which, I preſume, cannot be admitted, for various reaſons. Becauſe 
ſeveral texts of Scripture inſinuate, that Kadeſh lay at a much greater 
diſtance. Thus, in Deut. i. 9. it is faid, they departed from Horeb, 


5 To & O argwlngacv i ð poigas te wm» 8s 
Enixe 5 N piv Odps xwpy wolgas & uy yo BYE 0p 
Audletvea Y i Tf Xoretts (Arabica Petrææ) rd xanpiua Mixa Ter and 18 dae 
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Alyvalov, 4 76 EAPAKHNH Tagyxe. Ptolem. Geogr. I. v. cap. 19, 
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Cu. V. DISTANCE. BETWIXT KADESH AND REHOB. 
through that great and terrible wilderneſs, (which ſuppoſes by far a 
much greater extent both of time and ſpace,) and came to Kadeſh Bar- 

nea; and in chap. ix. 23. whenthe Lord ſent you from Kadeſh' Barnea to 

poſſeſs the land: which, Numb. xx. 16. is deſcribed to be a city in the u. 
zermoft part of the border o, Edom: the border of the land of Edom, and 
that of the Land of promiſe,” being contiguous, and in fact, the very 
ſame. And further, Deut. i. 2. it is expreſsly ſaid, that there are eleven 


days journey from Horeb,: by. the way of mount Seir to Kadeſh Barnea- 
which, from the context, cannot be otherwiſe underſtood, than of 
marching along the direct road. For Moſes hereby intimates, how ſoon tie 


Hraelites might have entered upon the borders of the Land of promiſe, 
if they had not been a ſtubborn and rebellious people. Whereas the 
number of their ſtations, betwixt Sinai and Kadeſb, as they are parti- 
cularly enumerated, Numb. xxxiii. (each of which muſt have been; 


at leaſt, one days journey) appear to be near twice as many, or xxi; 
in which they are ſaid, with great truth and propriety, (Pſal. 


cvii. 4.) to have wandered in the awilderneſs, out of the way ; and in 


Deut. ii. 1. to have compaſſed mount Seir, rather than to have tra- 
velled directly through it. If then we allow x miles for each of 
theſe eleven day's journey, (and fewer, I preſume, cannot well be 
inſiſted upon) the diſtance of Kadeſb from mount Sinai, will be about 


cx miles. | 


That x M. a day (I mean in a direct line, as laid down in the map, 5,, e, 
without conſidering the deviations, which are every where, more or berwixe Ka- 
leſs) were equivalent to one day's journey, may be further proved "ara and Re- 
from the hiſtory of the ſpies, who ſearched the land (Numb. xili. 21.) : ; 
from Kadeſh to Rehob, as men come to Hamath, and returned in forty' 


days. Rehob then, the furtheſt point of this expedition to the north- 


ward, may well be conceived to have been twenty days journey from 


Kadefh; and therefore to know the true poſition of Rebob, will be a 
material point in this diſquiſition. Now it _ from 9b. xix. 
29, 30. and Judg. i. 31. that Rehob was one of the maritime cities of 


the tribe of Aſber; and lay, (in travelling, as we may ſuppoſe, by the 


common or neareſt way, along the ſea coaſt ;) HH May Numb. xii, 
21. (not, as we render it, as men come to Hamath, but) as men go to- 
wards Hamath, in going to Hamath, or in the way. or road to Hamath. 


For to have ſearched the land as far as Hamath, and to have returned 
to Kaaeſb in forty days, would have. been altogether impoſſible.” 
Moreover, as the tribe of Aſber did not reach beyond Siabn, (for that 


was its northern boundary, Jb. xix. 28.) Rehob muſt have been ſitu- 
ated to the ſouthward of Sidon, upon, or (being a derivative perhaps 


from 
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from Irm latum eſſe) below in the plain, under a long chain of moun- 
tains that runs E. and W. through the midſt of that tribe. And as 
theſe mountains, called, by ſome, the mountains of Saron, are all along, 
except in the narrow, which I have mentioned, near the ſea, very rug- 
ged and difficult to paſs over; the fpzes, who could not well take ano- 
ther way, might imagine they would run too great a riſque of being 
diſcovered, in attempting to paſs through it. For in theſe caſtern 
countries, a watchiul eye was always, as it is ſtill, kept upon ſtrangers, 
as we may collect from the hiſtory of the two angels at Sodom, Gen. 
xix. 5. and of the ſpies at Jericho, Jeſb. ii. 2. and from other in- 
ſtances. If then we fix Rebob, upon the {kirts of the plains of Acre, a 
little to the S. of this narrow road, (the Scala Tyriorum, as it was after- 
wards named) ſomewhere near Egadipha, the diſtance betwixt Kadeſh 
and Rehob, will be about cx M; whereas, by placing Kaaeſh twenty 
miles only from Sinai or Horeb, the diſtance will be ceexxx ; and 
inſtead of x miles a day, according to the former computation, the 
ſpies mult have travelled near xvii, which, for forty days ſucceſſively, 
ſeems to have been too difficult an expedition in this hot, and nt 
quently tatiguing climate; eſpecially as they were on foot, or foorpads, 
as 29mm (their appellation in the original) may probably import. 

2 Theſe geographical circumſtances, therefore, thus correſponding with 
| What is actually known of thoſe countries at this time, ſhould induce 
us to ſituate Kad:/h, as I have already done, cx miles to the northward 
of mount Sinai, and xLII M. to the weſtward of E/otbh, near Callah 
Nabar, i. e. the caſtle of the river or fountain, (probably the Ain 
Mijhpat) a noted ſtation of the Mabometons, in their pilgrimage to 
„ 00S 1 . TY . i 
IIe unt Seir Ie) From Kadeſb, the Tjralelites were ordered to turn into the aierneſt, 
a by the way of the Red-ſea ; (Numb. xiv. 2 5. Deut. i. 40.) i. e. they 
e wee, He. were at this time, in puniſhment of their murmurings, infidelity, and 
xoopoli. diſobedience, to advance no further northward towards the land of 
Canaan. Now theſe marches are called, the compaſſing of mount Seir, 
Deut. ii. 1. and the paſſing by from the children of Ejau, which dwelt in 
Seir, through the way of the plain of Eloth, and Ez10n-gaber, ver. 8. 
The wandering therefore of the children of Mael, during the ſpace of 
thirty eight years, Det. ii, 14. was confined, in all probability, to that 
neck of land only, which lyes bounded by the gulphs of Ekth and 
 Heroopolis, If then we could adjuſt the true poſition of Elorh, we 
| ſhould gain one conſiderable point, towards the better laying down 
and circumſcribing this mountainous tract, where the 1/rachites wan-" 
dered for ſo many years. 5 8 . 
| 1. | Now 
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Nov there is an univerſal conſent among ge ers, that y Floth and He- 
Ehkth, Ailab, or Aelana, as it is differently hos ſituated _ a ee 
the northern extremity of the gulph of that name:. Ptolemy * indeed pid. 
places it 45' to the S. of Heroopolis, and nearly 30 to the E. whereas 
Abulfeda , whoſe later authority, and perhaps greater experience, 

ſhould be more regarded, makes the extremities of the two gulphs to 
lye nearly in the ſame parallel, though without recording the diſtance 
between them. I have been often informed by the Mabometam pil- 
grims, who, in their way to Mecca, paſs by them both, that they 

direct their marches from Kairo, eaſtward, till they arrive at Callab 
Accaba, or the cafile (ſituated below the mountains) of Accaba, 
upon the Elanitic point of the Red-ſea. Here they begin to travel 
betwixt the ſouth. and ſouth-eaſt, with their faces directly towards 
Mecca, which lay hitherto upon their right hand; having made in 
all, from Aajeroute, x M. to the N. N. W. of Suez, to this caſtle, a 
journey of ſeventy hours + But as this whole tract is very moun- 
|  tainous, the road muſt conſequently be attended with great variety of 

_ windings and turnings, which would hinder them from making any 

reater progreſs, than at the rate, we will ſuppoſe, of about half a 
| 2 an hour. | | ks , N 
_ _  Ehth then (which is the 2 of a Turtiſb garriſon at preſent, as The ftuation 
it was a profidium * of the Romans in former time) will lie, accord- 7 Eloth and 
ing to this calculation, about cxL M. from Agjeroute, in an E. by 8. 225 
direction: a poſition which will likewiſe receive further confirmation, 
from the diſtance that is aſſigned to it from Gaza, in the old 
graphy. For, as this diſtance was CL Roman miles according to 
Pliny 5, or CLv11 according to other authors 2, Eloth could not have 


7 Evis09ev d (a Gaza, ſc.) vnigoaos Aiytlas yiniuv N,, FMle caller eig 
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5 Sedet ibi (apud Ailat) legio Romana, cognomento Decima: et olim quidem Ailat a 
veteribus dicebatur; nunc vero adpellatur Aila. Hieronym. in locis Hebraicis. In 
litore maris inter Ahila (pro Ailat, ut ſupra) poſita eſt, ubi nunc moratur legio & præ- 
ſidium Romanorum, 414. in cap. xlvii. Ezech. | | 
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| SITUATION OF EZIONGABER. . Cz. V. 
had amore fouthern ſituation than lat. 200, 40', Neither could it have 
had a more northern latitude, inaſmuch as this would have ſo far in- 

validated a juſt obſervation of Strabo's 5, who makes Heroopolis and 
Pelufium to be much nearer each other than Eloth and Gaza: And 
beſides, as Gaza is well known to lie in lat. 31* 40 (as we have 
placed Eloth in lat. 29 400) the difference of lat. betwixt them, will 
be 22, or xx aphical miles; which converted into Roman miles, 

(Lxxv + of which make one degree)) we have the very diſtance 
(eſpecially as they lie nearly under the ſame meridian) that is aſcribed 
to them above, by Strabo and Pliiiugnn . 
Vet notwithſtanding this point may be gained, it would ſtill be too 
daring an attempt, even to pretend to trace out above two or three of 
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geit. the encampments, mentioned Numb. xxxiii. though the _ 
part of them was, in all probability, confined to this tract of Arabia Pe- 
træa, which I have bounded to the E. by the meridian of E/orth, and 
to the W. by that of Heroopolis; Kadeſh lying near or upon the ſkirts 
of it to the northward. _ ey YT TS Ot 1 8 
The ſituation However, one of their more ſouthern ſtations, after they left mount 
ee e Sinai and Paran, ſeems to have been at Ezrongaber; which being 
of gold. the place from whence Solomon's navy area gold toOphir, 1 Kings 
ix. 26. 2 Chron. viii. 17. we may be induced to take it for the preſent 
Meenab el Dſahab, i. e. The port of gold. According to the account I 
had of this place, from the monks of St. Catharine, it lies in the gulph of 
Elorb, betwixt two and three days journey from them; enjoying a ſpaci- 
ous harbour; from whence they are gens nay og as Thavealread 
mentioned, with plenty of lobſters and ſhell-fiſh. Meenab el Dſabab, 
therefore; from this circumſtance, 'may be nearly at the fame diſtance 
from Sinai with Tor, from whence they are likewiſe furniſhed with the 
ſame proviſions ; which, unleſs they are brought with the utmoſt expegi- 
tion, frequently corrupt and putrify, T have already given the di- 
ſtance betwixt the N. iv. part of the deſert of Sin and mount Sinai, to 
be xx1 hours: and if we further add 111 hours, (the diſtance be- 
twixt the deſert of Sin, and the port of Tor, from "whence theſe 
fiſh are obtained,) we ſhall have in all xx1v hours, i. e. in round 
numbers, about Lx miles. Ezrongaber, conſequently, may lie a little 
more or leſs at that diſtance from Sinai: becauſe the days journeys, 
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nee Mike ee of, 00 e ordinary 
and common ones; but ſuch as are made in haſte, that the fiſh may 
arrive in good condition. 


In the Deſeript. of the Ea, p. 13. 1 37. Eaiogaler i is placed to the 8. Eziongaber 
E. of Elotb, and at two or three miles only from it; which, I preſume, 8. E. 


cannot be admitted. For as Elth itſeif is ſituated upon the very 
point of the gulph, Eziongaber, by lying to the 8. E. of it, would be- 
long to the land of Midian; whereas Exiongaber, was undoubtedly a 
ſea port in the lande Edom, as we learn from the authorities br re- 
lated, viz. where king Solomon is ſaid to have made a navy 5 77 
Exiongaber, which is D Ne beide Eloth, on the ſhore 0 "of the 72 ea, 
in the land of Edom. Here it may be obſerved, rb. the word e 
which we render befide, (viz. Eioth) ſhould'be rendered together with 
Ehth; not denoting any vicinity betwixt them, but that they were 
boch of them forts of the Red-ſea, in the land of Edom. 


of Elm. 


From Eziongaber the Iſraelites turned back again to Kad: ſh, with Mount Hor 
an intent to direct their marches that way into the land of Canaan. 122 with 


But upon - Edom's refuſing to give rue paſſage through his border, 
(Numb. xx. 18.) they turned away from bim, to MA t hand, as I 
ſuppoſe, towards mount Hor, (Numb. xx. 21.) might lie to 
the eaſtward of Kade/h, in the road from thence Wi js Reb and as 
the foul of the children of Iſrael is faid to have been here much d:ſcorraged 
becauſe of the way, it is very probable, that mount Hor was the ſame 
chain of mountains that are now called Aecaba, by the Arabs; and 
were the eaſtermoſt range, as we may take them to be, of Prolemy's 
ee zen above deſcribed. Here, from the badneſs of the road, and 
the many rugged paſſes that are to be ſurmounted, the Mahometan pil. 
grims loſe a number of camels, and are no leſs fatigued, than the * 


 raehites were formerly, in getting over them. 


I have already hinted, tfrat this cham of mountains, the ul Petra. 


on of Ptolemy, reached from Paran to Judæa. Petra therefore, ac- 
cording to its later name, the metropolis of this part of Aralia, may 
well be fuppoſed to lie among them, and to have been left by the 

Iſraelites, on their left hand, in journeying towards Moab. Vet itavill 
be difficult to determine the fruatiom of is city, for want of a ſuffi- 
cient number of geographical data to proceed upon. In the old geo- 
graphy, Petra is placed cxxxv M. to the eaſtward of Gaza 9, and four 


days journey from Jericho to the ſouthward. 


9 Nabathæorum oppidum Petra abeſt a Gaza, oppido litoris noſtri, oc M. a ſinu 
Perſico cxxxv M. Plin. I. vi. cap. 28. Jnverte nomina: a Gaza Cxxxv, Cc. Sie 
numeri melius conſtabunt, & ceteris tam geograpbis, guam hifloricis, conciliari poterunt. 
Cellar, Geogr, Antig. 1. iii. p. 418.  Strab, I. xvi. p. 1105 -. 

| Et S But 
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£3 But neither of theſe diſtances can be any ways accounted for; the 

firſt being too great, the other too deficient. For-as-we may well. 

ſuppoſe Petra to lie near, or upon the border of Moab, ſeven days, ſourney 

would be the leaſt; the ſame that the three kings took thither, 2 Rings 

111. 9. (by fetching a compaſs, as we imagine) from Jeriſalem, which 

was nearer to that border than Jericho. However, at a medium, Pe- 

tra lay, in all probability, about the half way betwixt the 8. extre- 

mity of the A/phaltic lake and the gulf of Elotb, and may be therefore, 

fixed near the confines of the country of the Midianites and Moabites, 

at Lxx miles diſtance from Kadeſb towards the N. E. and Lxxxv from 

Gaga to the S. According to Joſephus, it was formerly called Arce, which 

Lechart ſuppoſes to be a corruption of Rekem 3, the true and ancient 

name. The Amalekites , fo frequently mentioned in Scripture, 

were once ſeated in the neighbourhood of this place; who were 

ſucceeded by the Nabatheans, a people no leſs famous in profane 

| hiſtory. 17 55 „ 

The direfion 2 mount Hor, the direction of their marches, through Zalmona, 

Ser! mar- Punon, &c. . to wat boon betwixt the N, wn N. . F — » com 
mount Hor. not appear that they wandered any more in the wilderneſs, out of the di- 

8 rec TT that was to conduct + Hat through the country of Moab, 
(Numb. xiil. 48, 727 into the Land of promiſe V 

The Rabbini. In the Rabbinica geography 5, ſeveral of the places, which have 

cal map ef the been taken notice of in this, and in the foregoing chapter, are laid 
H. land, Sc. down in the following manner. | 15 es Ih 6 


* of. Autig. l. iv. cap. 4 en of 
3 Reham vel Rakim eſt Petra urbs, alis. Rocom, Recem, Receme, &, præfixo articulo, 
Areceme, & per apocopen Arce, Petrææ ſcilicit metropolis Jg Hagar, i. e. Petra a 
ſitu dicta, quia in ea domus exciſe ſunt in Petra. EtaRekem a conditore rege Madian, 
de quo Numb, xxxi. 8. Hinc Joſephus, 1. iv. cap. 7. ita habet de Recemo rege Ma- 
dian : Piutu -, & re imwvvpues m0 wav atiupe © Apaur Iyuon ,. Et rurſus 
Aptxiuy vA Tlitga, rag Exyo: Aryouſoy, Et Euſebius de locis: Peru, aury 
is) Hiręa, mens 3 AgaCiar, v5 iCaolAwvor Poxop. Vid. Boch. Can. I. i. cap. 44. 
* Of Teer & rw INtrgav naomi, o? v u AucAnita 7e. 
Antig. Jud. I. iii. cap. 2. Nabatæi oppidum incolunt Petram nomine, &c. Plin. I. vi. 
cap. a8. Vid. not. 9. ut ſupra. . 5 
Vid. Rabbi Elie Mizrachi Comment. in Pentateuchum. Ven. 1545. p. D. 
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- I. Of the 1 of Egypt, vig. of the Ongiexs, Prin 
: Ds, SPHINX, OL and MuMMzrs. \ 
. bm. Of the Nile and the feil of Egyp \ 
. 2 additional proofs 222 — concerning the augmen- 
tation, which Egypt receives annually Jeon the Nile. 
V. Of the Egyptian — and animals. 
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The Natural Hiflory of Arabia; particularly K Arabia 
Petræa, Mount Sinai, Sc. and of the Oſtrich. 
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* | — — VRR air 5 weather in theſe 8 The air and 
IT EY 4 5 e, differ very little from the berge 
' {criptions” that have been given of ß 


N ei n hiflory of "i - 
8 of” AA a, Fot among many other par- 
3 vg | e the like natute and qua- 
. lity, which need not be repeated, we 
find the weſterly winds to be here 
attended with ruin; ben due ſee a 
. re Saviour; Luke xii. 
7 4.) 77/6 0ut of the weſt, Pr aightan 
— . AE = eg. There, cometh. a ſhower, and fe 
11 115. "Bae the eaſterly winds are 
Vid. p. 133, 1 Fg Io wy | | 
This branch of ee bir is farther ea noticeof, 1 King. xviii. 41, &c. 6 
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"Dif, ally dry, notwithſtanding they are ſometimes exceeding hazy, and 


E by eafterly tempeſtuous; at which. 3 the 
21. y are called, by the ſea- farin 
e . 7 Eros: being not confined to any one ſingle point, 485g as 


7 all direction from the N. E. round by the N. to the 8. E. The 


* 


\ great wind, of. mighty tempel, or vehement E. wind, deſcribed bp the 
Land! iy. LY aan 40 bars been one of theſe Le- 


+ : e aa, l. 4, 2; 
7 4 Erocly- We: The EvEhd" allo, hieß 10 OY: or! in 1 kiltory of 85 "pf 


* ꝗ 7 lot | in all. probability, the lame,; For it was (as 
n. t. J Anlass Tuer 7„ 4 Mas or tempeſthons.awind, 
i e SAR elt; and, n gd E 
e 1 

3 | "+ Fey 30580 | Wi at =D ke 

— ra wb. is 438 "all on 


3 Ev nd ldes, e dtag to the annotations of Eraſmus, ads and others, is 
ſaid to be, wow binc dutta, quod ingentes excitet fluctus; as if thoſe commentators un- 
derſtood los have been, as Phavorinus writes it (in voce Ted) EvevxAudur, and, 
as ſuch, compounded of weve, (latus, amplus, &c.) and xAvd$uv, fludtus. But rather, 


if an etymology is required, as we find xAvdwy uſed by the LXXII, ( I 4 
inſtead of MO, which always denotes a tempeſſz as i con j<Qure, Poet, fo called, 
EvecxAvFwv will be the ſame with Eves OY 1. e. an eaſtern e, . an 0 far E= 
preſs the very meaning that is affixed to a Levanter at this time. VALE | 
+ Though To or Tot may ſometimes debote a whirlwind, yet it ae in 


general to be taken for any violent wind or temp 5 . *o an apy of 5 


Grotius upon the place, Judets Hellmiftis Tuche « P 
y ag ndlary dudes aviuus Tode x ſays th 
ſeems to diſtinguiſh it from the Hens ne (which he 
being attended with any fiery meteors. Eav d 
t % deen, Heusne [xanfitar'] iav 2 dt, 
as Olympiodorus, in his comment upon the fore 

; 0 _TvTlev did r TW Xs 18 m1 aaleg 3 of Bll 
it in C. a Lapide, Ads xxvii. 14. TvQwv yag 1610 775 
xAiJ oy Net. Phavor. in lex. One of theſe 


Virgil (Geor. ii. ver. 107. — ns the following line, 7 8. 
bi navigiis violentior incidit Zn,, i, 


Noe, en yeniant ad litora fuur. rs 
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Cn. 1. OF THE EUROCLT DON, 331 
was Yofſed along the bottom of the gulph of Adria, ver. 27. and af- a 
terwards broken to pieces (ver, 41.) at Mehta, which is a little to the 
northward of the parallel abovementioned : ſo that the direction and 

courſe of this particular Euroclydon ſeems to have been firſt at E. 2 

N. and afterwards pretty nearly E. by 8. 

But Grotiuss, Cluver 5, and others, authoriſed herein by t the Alex Euroclydon, 
andrian MS. and the vulgate Latin, are of opinion, that the true Ae 
reading ſhould be EugeaxuAuv, Eurbaquilb; a word indeed as little 5. 2 

known as Euroclydon, though perhaps leſs entitled to be received. “% Cæcias. 
For this eee agreeable to & words of which it is compounded, | 


muſt have been a wind betwixt the Eurus and the Aguih ; and con- 


ſequently would be the ſame with the Czcias? or Kaul; ; a name ſo 
frequently taken notice of by the. Roman authors, that it appears to 
have been adopted into their language. Thus we find Vitruuius, 1. 5 
c. 6. deſcribing the poſition of the Czcias, without diſtin iſhing it 
by Greek characters, or making any apology for the introduction i a 
foreign name. Pliny * likewiſe calls the ſame wind Helleſpontias e, 
as blowing from' the Helleſpont. The Cæcias, therefore, muſt have 
been known very early in the Roman navigation; and conſequently, 
even provided the mariners had been Roman, there was no neceſfity, 
at this time, and upon ſuch an occaſion, for the introduction of Euro- 
aguilo; which muſt have been altogether * anew term. 

Beſides, as we learn, Ads xxvil. 0. that the ſhip! was of Akan The foip navi- 
aria, failing to Taly, the mariners may v well be ſuppoſed to have been gau, ah 8. 
Grecians, and muſt therefore be too well acquainted with the received” 
and vernacular terms of their occupation, to admit of this Graco-La- | 
tin, or barbarous appellation. For it may be very Judy objected, Euroaquilo. . 


3 


that, provided the Euroaquilo had been a name ſo earl received ag ain notice of 


this voyage of St. Paul, it is much that Phny, A. Gellius, Apulerus, | by no author, 


| Yidore, and other authors, who wrote expreſaly upon the | names and 


Vid. Grot. Annot. in Af. xxvii. 14. 

Ego amplectendam heic omnino 0 vocem, quam divus Hieronymus &ante hun 
auctor Vulgate ſacrorum bibliorum verſionis, in ſuis exemplaribus legerunt Evgoaxy- 
Awv, Furoaguilo, quod vocabulum . ex duabus vocibus, altera Græca Ev, 7 0 
Latina Aquilo, compoſitum, eum denotat ventum, qui inter Aquilonem & Eurum me- 
dius ſpirat, qui recta ab meridionali Crete latere navim infra Gaudum verſus Syrtin ab» 
ripere poterat. Cluv. Sicil. Antiq. I. ii. p. 442. 1 | 

Ab oriente ſolſtitiali excitatum, Græci Kauiav appellant: apud nos fine nomine p 
eſt. Senec. Nat, Quæſt. I. v. cap. 16. Euri vero > medias partes 15 15 in extremis, 
Cæcias & YVulturnus. Vitr. Arch. I. i. cap. 1 1 

Vid. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. ii. cap. 47. een enn 

9 Cæcias aliqui vocant Feen Plin. i, 2 ov naue, belsan 


; Ariſt. Meteor. I. ii. cap. 6. 


| Cæcias media inter Aquilonem & exortum equinoAtiler, ab ortu ſolſtitiali. Plin, 
ut — 
U us diver- 
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— QF THE EUROCL YDON, | Cn. . 
diverſities of winds *, ſhould not have taken the leaſt notice of this. 
Whereas, if Euroclydon be a term or appellation peculiar to the mari- 
ners, denoting one of theſe ſtrong Levanters, we are to be the leſs ſur- 
priſed, why St. Luke (who was actually preſent in the ſtorm, and 
may be ſuppoſed to have heard the very word) is the only author who 
records it. Moreover, when we are told, that this !empeſtuous wind 

was called Euroclydon, the expreſſion ſeems to ſuppoſe it not to have been 
one of the common winds, ſuch as were entirely denominated from 
their ſite and poſition, but ſuch an one as received its name from ſome 
particular quality and circumſtance, which overand above attended it. 
The Czcias of I never obſerved any phenomena, that were more p to the 
the ſame cue, Cæcias, (the N. E. by E. wind, as we will ſuppoſe it) than to any other 
Levanter. Ariſtole indeed, (who is partly followed herein by Pliny:) 
deſcribes it + to have a property, contrary to all other winds, avaxep- 
Jew eig aun, of drawing, as A. Gellius 5 interprets it, the clouds to it- 
ſelf. But this is an expreſſion, as well as quality, which it will be diffi- 
cult to comprehend, unleſs we may preſume to explain it, by (what 
indeed it has only in common with other Levanters) either the ha- 
zineſs of the atmoſphere that accompanies it, or elſe by the great ac- 
cumulation of clouds, which (to uſe the mariners phraſe) frequent! 
hang, without diſſipating, for ſeveral days together, in the eaſt winds 
eye. For at other times, theſe, no leſs than the oppoſite winds, are, 
even by Ariſtotle's confeſſion *, attended with long ſucceſſions of clouds, 
diving each other forward, with great force and 5 2 5 8 
Several rocks We are to ed further, with by wha to theſe Levanters, that 
laid bare bythe hen they are of a long continuance, the water is blown away, to 
Levante. ſuch a degree, from the coalt of Syria and Phenice, that ſeveral ran- 
ges of rocks, which, in weſterly winds, lye concealed under water, 
do now. become dry, and thereby leave expoſed, to the water fowl, 
urchins, limpets, and other /hell-f/h, which fix themſelves upon 


* Vid. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. ii. cap. 47. Aul. Gell. Noft. Attic, I. ii. cap. 22. Apul. 
De mundo. 1jid. Orig. I. xiii. cap. 11. 5 
'® Narrant & in Ponto Cæc ian in ſe trahere nubes. Plin. Nat. Hift. l. ii. cap. 48. 
. on Kauilas In du, Ir. avaxapnle vis adrô d &, Mgytlar q nagwpia, 
EAM AN avmy warty Kauias xi. Ariſt. Metcorol. I. ii. cap. b. | 
s Viz. I. ii. cap. 22. Ariſfoteles ita Aare dicit Cæcian, ut nubes non procul propellat, 
ſed ut ad ſeſe vocet, ex quo verſum iſtum . factum ait: | | 
| % 
FE S javmy AN of d Kanias vid@-. e ee 
Nie 3 worries * #pavor, Kalas ö eQadea, AN Ag t Kaas 
ub a T6 3 aivaixaperlew Tees ali, % Ag) 9 wende da. Bagiz & Ed. gs 
2s ue qx dra TyyvWe Þ ar igorIes eigen, 76 i eaviceo!” Ae 5 w os 
Wo ST ο , d to ron Sau  arpiday jr mou s, Arſtot. ut ſupra. 


Levanters. 


them. 


Cn. I. OF THE WEATHER AND SEASONS. 1 


them. I obſetved in the port of Latiłea, that, during the continuance 
of theſe winds, there was two foot leſs depth of water, than ſome 
days afterwards, when the weather was moderate, and the winds 
blew ſoftly from the weſt. And it 1s very probable, that the re- 
markable receſs of water, in the ſea of Pamplylia, that has been 
taken notice of by e/ephus and others /, may be accounted for from 
the ſame cauſe, operating only in an extraordinary manner. 

It may be further obſerved, with regard to theſe Levanters, that 93, appear 
veſſels or other objects which are ſeen at a diſtance, appear to be _ magnified in 
magnified, or to hm, in the mariners expreſſion. Neither is a ſu- erh wind 
| perſtitious cuſtom to be omitted, which I have ſeen practiſed more 
than once, by the Mahometans, during the raging of theſe and other g,, 1 
tempeſtuous winds, For upon theſe occaſions, after having tied to tans ſacrifice « 


the maſt, or enſign-ſtaff, ſome appoſite 2328 of their Koran n 


they collect money, ſacrifice a ſheep, and throw them both into the 
ſea; being perſuaded that they will thereby aſſwage the violence of 
the waves, and the fury of the tempeſt. We learn Tm _ banes 
and Virgil s, that the Greeks, ſome thouſand years a e uſe of 
the fame ceremony. The —_ tranſaction too, thou after the Ron, 5 


is recorded by the A pen Jonas, i. 16. 
But to purſi Natural biftory of this country. The mountains 73, 3 


a eee, are „ all the winter with ſow; which, when the om mount 


winds are eaſterly, affects the whole coaſt, from 7 ripoly to Sidon, with dune eng 4 
a more fubtile and piercing cold, than what is known in our northern 
climates. Whereas the other maritime and inland places, either to 

the N. or S. of theſe mountains, enjoy a much milder Rae, 


anda more regular change in the ſeaſons. 
In cloudy weather, eſpecially when the winds are upon and he frequemcy 


blow (as they often do in theſe caſes, in ſeveral directions, ) watex-/pouts Jon” 1 5 


are more frequent near the Capes of Latikea, Greego, and Carmel, 
than in any other part of the Mediterranean. Thoſe which I had the 


opportunity of ſeeing, ſeemed to be ſo many cylinders of water, fal- 


7 Vid. not. 3. p. 314. 
I had the curioſity once, to take *. one of theſe ſcrolls, and found it to be of 


the ſame import with the latter part of our cviith P/alm, vis. Theſe that go down to the ſea 
in ſhips, and | occupy their buſineſs in great waters, &. 

Ae, deva pirasay, Tide, itnignale 

Tus dg ixCaivew mwepouwagar Ariftoph, in Ran, 4 iii. Sc. ii. 


— Meritos aris maQtavit honore: 
Taurum Neptuno ; taurum tibi, pulcher ern * An, ii. 118. 


Nigram Hyemi . Zephyris felicibus albam 
Tres Eryci vitulos, & 7. 2 agnam 
Cxdere deinde jubet. | Id. Ibid. v. 772. 


ing 
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o WATER SPOUTS AND THE IGNIS FATUUS. Cn. I. 


ing down from the clouds; though, by the reflection, it may be, of 
| theſe deſcending columns, or from the actual dropping of the water 


A remarkable 


Ignis ſatuus, 


contained in them, they would ſometimes appear, eſpecially at a di- 
ſtance, to be ſucked up from the ſea. Nothing more perhaps is required 
to explain this phenomenon, than that the clouds ſhould be firſt of all 
crowded together; and then, that contrary winds, preſſing violently 
n them, ſhould occaſion them to condenſe, and fall in this cylin- 
drical manner. Surely they cannot be accounted for, according to 
Lemery's ſuppoſition a, from ſubmarine earthquakes and eructations: 
neither will the S7phon7c winds, if there be any ſuch, much better 
ſolve the difficulty. | 15 het 
In travelling by night, in the beginning of April, through the val- 
leys of mount Ephraim, to were attended, for above the ſpace of an 
hour, with an ignis fatuus, that diſplayed itſelf. in a variety of extra- 
ordinary appearances. For it was ſometimes globular, or elſe pointed 
like the flame of a candle; afterwards it would ſpread itſelf, and in- 
volve our whole company in it's pale, inoffenſive light; then at once 
contract, and ſuddenly diſappear. But in leſs than a minute it would 
begin again to exert itſelf, as at other times; running along from one 
place to another, with great ſwiftneſs, like a train of gunpowder ſet 
on fire; or elſe it would ſpread and expand itſelf over more than two 


| or three acres of the adjacent mountains; diſcovering every ſhrub and 
tree (the thick buſhes, P/. xxix. .) that grew upon them. The at- 


moſphere, from the beginning of the evening, had been remarkably 
thick and hazy ; and the dew, as we felt it upon our bridles, was 
unuſually clammy and unctuous. I have obſerved at ſea, in the 
like diſpoſition of weather, thoſe luminous bodies, that ſkip about the 
maſts and yards of ſhips ; which are called Corpuſanſe 3, by the mari- 
ners; pw? 4 were the Caſtor and Pollux of the ancients. Some au- 
thors have accounted, particularly for the ignis fatuus, by ſuppoſing 
it to be occaſioned by ſucceſſive ſwarms of flying glow-worms, or other 
luminous inſects. But not to perceive or feel any of theſe inſects, 
even whilſt the light, which they are ſuppoſed to occaſion, ſpread it- 


ſelf round about us, ſhould induce us to account, both for this phz- 


* « When hurricanes come from thoſe places of the earth, which are under the 
&« ſea, they raiſe the waters into prodigious pillars, — the fame are called ſpouts at 
« ſea.” . courſe of chemi/try, ed. 4. p. 116. 3 : 

* TuQdvas Tic xaAzrr dig mo Vdwe rode WIRAT AC Oymp. in Arifl, 
A corruption of Cu#rpo ſanto, as this meteor is called by the Spaniards, Plin. I. ii. 


0. 37. 


nomenon, 


cu. I. HE SOIT, RO P, Ke. 
nomenon, and the other, from the received opinion of their being actu- 
ally meteors, or a ſpecies of natural phoſphorus. © 
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The firſt rains, in theſe countries, uſually fall about the beginning The former 


and latter 


of November, the latter ſometimes in the middle, ſometimes towards 
the end of April. It is an obſervation, at or near Jeruſalem, that pro- 
vided a moderate quantity of ſnow falls in the beginning of February +, 
(whereby the fountains are made to overflow a little afterwards,) there 
is the proſpect of a fruitful and plentiful year: the inhabitants mak- 
ing, upon theſe occaſions, the like rejoicings 5 with the Egyprians, 
upon the cutting of the Nile. But during the ſummer ſeaſon, theſe 
countries are rarely refreſhed with rain 5; enjoying the like ſerenity of 
air, that has been mentioned in Barbary. | "nl. 


— 


rains, 


Barley, all over the Holy Land, was in full ear in the beginning of Tu. caring 


April; and, about the middle of that month it began to turn yel- 
low; particularly in the ſouthern diſtricts; being as forward near 

Fericho, in the latter end of March, as it was in the plains of Acre, a 
tortnight afterwards. But wheat was very little of it in ear, at one or 
other of thoſe places: and, in the fields near Bethlehem and Jeruſalem, 


time, 


the ſtalk was little more than a foot high. The Boccdres likewiſe, or 23. Boccsre | 


are hard and 


firſt ripe figs, were hard, and no bigger than common plumbs; though 


they have then a method of making them ſoft and palatable, by ſteep- * April. 


ing them in oil. According Wers to the quality of the ſeaſon, in 


the year 1722, the fiyſt-fruits could not have been offered at the 


time appointed; and would therefore have required the intercalating 7 


+ As the month of February is the uſual time at Jeruſalem, for the falling of ſnow, 
it might have been at that particular ſeaſon, when Benatah is ſaid, (1 Sam. Xxili. 20.) 
ty have gone down and ſmote a lian, in the time of ſnow. ns ons es 

5 The rejoicings that were uſed upon theſe occaſions, ſeem to have been very great, 
even to a proverb; as we may infer from F/. iv. 7. Lord, thou haſt put gladneſs in my 
heart, mort than at the time when the corn and wine increaſed. „„ 

6 'This known quality of the ſummer ſeaſon is appealed to, 1 Sam. xii. 17. It it 
not wheat harveſt to day? I will call unto the Lord, and he ſhall ſend thunder and rain 
which muſt have been looked upon as an extraordinary phenomenon at that time of 


the year, --- +: 67 
7 FIWET NR PT 


in anno; propter epoc 1 101A 
rum. Si Judices animadvertiſſent nondum maturas eſſe fruges, ſed adhuc ſerotinas 


eſſe, neque ſructus arborum, quibus mos eſt tempore paſchali florere; illis duobus ar- 
gumentis, nitebantur & intercalabant in anno. Ac quanquam Epocha anni antever- 

tebat ſextam decimam menſis Niſan, tamen intercalabaht, ut frumentum maturum 
eſſet, ex quo offerretur manipulus in xv1 Niſan, & ut fructus florerent more omnium. 
— Judices computo inito ſciebant fi Tetupba Niſan eſſet in ſextadecima Niſan aut poſt; 


& intercalabant in eo anno, mutato Niſan in Adar geminum, nimirum ut Peſach inci- 


deret* in tempus frugum matura rum, &c. Maimonid. apud F. Scalig. de Emendat. 


WH pod = by, by, &c. i. e. Propter tres caſus intercalabant 
ham anni ſolaris; propter fruges maturas; & propter fructus arbo- 


Temp. I. ii. p- 104. . c ; 
6 f | O 


| 
{ 
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De foil and 
produce. 


* 


Tobacco cu/- 
tivated at 


Latikea. 


The Holy 
Land more 
Fertil than Sy- 
ria and Pha- 
nice. 


THE SOIL AND-PRODUCE. . 
of the Yπτπ Ve- adar, and poſtponing thereby the paſſover, for, at leaſt, 
the ſpace of a month. 3 5 „ bt 4064 

The ſoil both of the maritime and inland parts of 8 and Phe. 


nice, is of a light loamy nature, little differgnt from that of Barbary, 
and rarely requires more than one pair of begves to plow it. Beſides 
all forts of excellent grain, and ſuch vegetable diet, as has been de- 
ſeribed in the fruit and kitchen gardens of Barbary, the chief produce 
of theſe countries is ſilk and cotton. The inhabitants ſend the eggs 
of the l wworm, as ſoon as they are laid, to Cannobine, or ſome other 
or of mount Libanus; where they are kept cool, without danger of 
atching, till the mulberry buds are ready for them in the 15 ing. 
The fame caution is uſed at Limeſole, and other places which I have 
ſeen, in the iſland of Cyprus, by preſerving them upon mount Olympus, 
which they call Jihbel Krim, i. e. The great mountain. The whole 
economy and management of the % worm, is at preſent ſo well 
known, that nothing need be added upon that ſubject. 5 
Though the corn, which is produced near Latikea, is the beſt and 
the moſt early of that part of Syria, yet, of late, the inhabitants have 
neglected this branch of huſbandry, together with that of the vine, 
(for both which it was formerly famous ,) and employ themſelves 
chiefly in the more profitable culture of tabacco. This is a very conſi- 
derable, and indeed the ow article of trade, which has in a few 
years, ſo greatly enriched this city, and the country round about it. 
For there is ſhipped off, every-year, from hence to Dami-ata and 
Alexandria, more than twenty thouſand bales, to the no ſmall dimi- 
nution of that branch of trade at Salonica. e 
The Holy Land, were it as well inhabited and cultivated as for- 


merly, would ſtill be more fruitful than the very beſt part of the 


coaſt of Syria or Phenice. For the foil itſelf is generally much richer; 
and, all things conſidered, yields a more preferable crop. Thus the 
cotton that is gathered in the plains of Ramab, Eſaraelon, and Zabulon, 
is in greater eſteem, than what is cultivated near Sidon and Tripoly ; 
neither is it poſſible for pulſe, wheat, or grain of any kind, to be 
richer or better taſted, than what is commonly ſold at Jeruſalem. The 
barrenneſs, or ſcarcity rather, which ſome authors may either igno- 


* Vid. Not. 1. p. 261, „ wu 
Michael (Villanovanus) Servetus, in his edition of Ptolemy, Lugd. 1 535: hath, 
in the deſcription which he annexes to the table of the Holy Land, the following words: 
Scias tamen, Lector optime, injuria aut jattantia pura tantam huic terre banitatem 'faiſſe 
aulſeriptam, eo quod ipſa experientia mercatorum & peregre proſiciſcentium, hanc incultum, 

ſlerilem, omni dulcedine carentem depromit. pare Promifſam terram pollicitam & non 
vernacula lingua laudantem pronuncies, &c. | 


rantly 


id. New memairs of literature, Vol. i. 


cn. J. THE FERTILITY OF THE HOLY LAND. 
rantly or maliciouſly complain of, does. not proceed from the inca- 
city, or natural unfruitfulneſs of the country, but from the want 
of inhabitants, and from the great averſion likewiſe there is to la- 
bour and induſtry, in thoſe few who poſſeſs it. There are beſides, 
ſuch perpetual diſcords and depredations among the petty princes, who 
ſhare this fine country, that, allowing it was better peopled, yet there 
would be ſmall encouragement to ſow, when it was uncertain; 
who ſhould gather in the harveſt. Otherwiſe the land is a good land, 
and ſtill capable of affording to its neighbours the like ſupplies of 
corn and oj, which it is known to have done in the time of 59. 
VV Fee | | 
The parts particularly about Jeruſalem, as they have been de- 


537 


The mountain- 


ſcribed to be, and indeed, as they actually are, rocky and mountai- ous country 


nous, have been therefore ſuppoſed to be barren and unfruitful. Yet 
granting this concluſion, which however is far from being juſt, a 

kingdom is not to be denominated barren or unfruitful, from one 
ſingle portion of it, but from the whole. And beſides; the blefling 
that was given to Judah, was not of the ſame kind with the bleſſing 
of Aſher or of Tſachar, that his bread ſhould be fat, or his land fhould be 


pleaſant ; but that his eyes ſhould be red with wine, and his teeth ſhould be- 


white with milk, Gen. xlix. 12. Moſes alſo makes milk and hon 

(the chief dainties and ſubſiſtence of the earlier ages, as they ſtill con- 
tinue to be of the Bedowween Arabs) to be the glory of all lands: all 
which productions are either actually enjoyed, or, at leaſt, might be 


obtained, by proper care and application. The plenty of icin alone 
is wanting at preſent. Yet we find from the Ta of that little, 
at theſe barren rocks 


which is ſtill made at Jeruſalem and Hebron, 
(as they are called) would yield a much greater quantity, provided 


the abſtemious TJurꝶ and Arab ſhould permit the vine to be further | 


propagated and improved. | 
Wild 


honey, which was part of St. ohn Baptiſt's food in the wilderneſs, 73, 


abounded with 
olive trees and 
VINES, 


uantity of 


may inſinyate to us the great plenty of it in thoſe deſerts ; and that wild boncyi 


conſequently, by taking the hint from nature, and enticing fhe'bees 


into hives and larger colonies, a much greater increaſe might he made 


p. 26, Sc. But among many other travellers, who have ſtrongly aſſerted the _ 


trary, I ſhall ſubjoin the following obſervations of P. de la Valle upon this country, 


which agree exactly with mine. Il pazſe, per donde caminavamo era bellifſima. Tutte 


collini, Valli e monticelli fruttiferi. Le cnvalle de Mambre e a punto comme tutti gli al- 
tri paeſi diutorno, che quantungue montugſi e ſaſſoſi ſono pers fertiliffimi. . Let. xiii, Le 


Montagne e Valli bien che ſiano alpeſtri ſono _nondimeno tutte frutiffere per la diligenza- 


* 


degli agricoltori. Id. Let. iii. 


: Solomon gave Hiram twenty thouſand meaſures of wheat for food to his houſhold, and 


twenty meaſures of pure oil: thus gave Solomon to Hiram year by year, 1 Kings v. 11. 


of 


THE FERTILITY OF THE HOLT LAND. Cn. J. 
of it. Accordingly Jeſepbus ( Bell. Jud. I. v. c. 4.) calls Jericho uidur- 
Argochoy va We find moreover, that wild honey was often menti- 
oned in Scripture. And all they of the land came to a wood, and there 
was honey upon the ground; and when the people were come to the wood, 
| behold the honey dropped, 1 Sam. xiv. 2 5, 26. He made him to fuck bo- 
ney out of the rock, Deut. xxxii. 14. With honey out of the flony rock, 
have ¶ jatisfied thee, Pſ. Ixxxi. 16. Diodorus Siculus (l. xix.) ſpeaks of 
the pin eypior, that dropped from trees; which ſome have taken, 
perhaps too haſtily, for a honey-dew only, or ſome liquid kind of man- 
na. Whereas bees are known to ſwarm, as well in the hollow trunks, 
and upon the branches of trees, as in the clifts of rocks; honey, 
therefore, may be equally expected from both places. _ 
1 As the mountains likewiſe of this country abound, in ſome places, 
mor proper for with thyme, roſemary, ſage, and aromatic plants of the like nature, 
e than which the bee chiefly looks aſter; ſo they are no leſs ſtocked in others, 
£08 with ſhrubs and a delicate ſhort graſs 3 which the cattle are more 
fond of, than of ſuch as is common to fallow ground and meadows, 
Neither is the grazing and feeding of cattle, peculiar to Judæa; it is 
ſtill practiſed all over mount Libanus, the Caſtrauvan mountains, and 
. e where the higher grounds are appropriated to this uſe, as 
the plains and valleys are reſerved for tillage. For, beſides the good 
management and economy, there is this further advantage in it, that 
the milk of cattle fed in this manner, is far more rich and delicious, 
at the ſame time, their fleſh is more fweet and nouriſhing, > 
Pa . But even laying aſide the profits that might ariſe from grazing, by 
"7-1 the ſale of butter, milk, wool, and the great number of cattle th 
planted with e 141C O N , 5 8 Cattle that 
olive trees and were to be daily diſpoſed of, particularly at Jeruſalem, for common 
28 88 285 food and ſacrifices; theſe mountainous diſtricts would be highly valua- 
ble even upon other conſiderations ; eſpecially if they were planted 
with alive trees; one acre of which is of more value than twice the 
extent of arable ground. It may be preſumed likewiſe, that the vine 
was not neglected, in a ſoil and expoſition + fo proper for it to thrive 
in: but indeed, as it is not of ſo durable a nature as the olive tree, and 


* Hac circum [alvearia] caſiæ virides, & olentia late 
Serpylla, & graviter ſpirantis copia thymbræ | 
Floreat + irriguumgque bibant violaria fontem. Virg. Georg. iv. ver. 30. 
At cui lactit amor, cytiſum, lotoſgue frequentes 
Ipſe manu, ſalſaſque ferat preſepibus herbas, Virg. Georg. iii. ver. 394. 
Si tibi lanicium cure : 1 8 9 BHS d > 
| 5 Fuge pabula læla. Id. ibid. ver. 384. 
4 —— Fuvat Iſmara Baccho | RN 
Conſerere, atque olea magnum veſtire Tal urnum. Virg. Ceorg. ii. ver. 37. 
at requires 
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requires moreover a continual culture and attendance ; the ſcruple 
likewiſe, which the Mahometans entertain, of propagating a fruit Gas 
may be applied to uſes forbidden by their religion, are the reaſons per- 
haps, why there are not many tokens to be met with, except at 
Jeruſalem and Hebron ò, of the ancient vineyards. Whereas the ge- 
neral benefit ariſing from the o tree, the longevity and hardineſs of 
it, have continued down, to this time, ſeveral thouſands: of them to- 
gether, to mark out to us the poſſibility, as they are undoubtedly the 


traces, of greater plantations. Now if to theſe productions we join q  ,. 
ſeveral large plats of arable ground, that lie ſcattered all over the val- f arabic 


leys and windings of the mountains of Judah and Benjamin, we ſhall S. 


find that the /of, (even of theſe tribes, which are fuppoſed to have had 
the moſt barren part of the country,) fell to them in à fair ground, and 
that their's was a-goodly heritage. | 


The mountainous parts therefore of the Holy land, were ſo far from 23, „ae, 
being inhoſpitable, unfruitful, or the refuſe of the land of Canaan, better inbabit- 


that, in the diviſion of this country, the mountain of Hebron uva 
granted to Caleb as a particular favour, (/b. xiv. 12.) We read like- 
wiſe, that, in the time of Aſa, this hill- country of Judah (2 Chron. xiv. 


Jam vindtæ vites, jam falcem arbisſta reponunt, 
Jam canit extremes eff tus vinitor antes;  - q 
Sollicitanda tamen tellus, pulviſgue movendus e 


Et jam maturi s metuendus Jupiter uvis. * 
Contra, non ulla eft oleis cultura: neque ille* ' 56 
Procurvam expectant falcem, raſtroſque tenaus,. ky 
Cum ſemel haſerunt arvis. _ Id. Jbid. ver. 516. 


6 Beſides the great quantity of grapes and xaiſins, that are, one or other of them, 
brought daily to the markets of Feruſalem, and the neighbouring villages, Hebron alone 
ſends every year to Egypt, three hundred camel loads, (i. e. near two thouſand quin- 


tals) of the Robb, which they call e (n) Dibſe; the ſame word that is ren- 
dered ſimply Honey in the Scriptures: particularly Gen. xliii. 11. Carry down the man 
a preſent of the beſt things of the land, a little balm, and a little dipſe. For honey, pro- 


perly ſo called, could not be a rarity ſo great there, as dipſe muſt be, from the want 


of vineyards in Egypt. In Leu. ii. 1 1. honey ſeems to be of ſeveral ſorts ; J. all burn 
no leaven, nor any kind of honey in any offering. For beſides the honey of grapes, of bees, 


and of the palm, or dates; the honey of the reed or ſugar might be of great antiquity. 
Thus ys Cant. v. 1. which we render the honey-comb, is by ſome interpreters taken 
for a reed, or the MEAL #&4A%puver, or mel arundinis. Strabo mentions ſugar as a ſuc- 
cedaneum to the honey of bees: Ele 9 e nanupmwy, (rs mofor mini, weriordv 


uy gov. lib. xi. Dioſcorid. I. ii. c. 104. Lax ag aides ii iy Iv Hτ⏑ëτ , 


8 Ti bvdaupors A eVo10%0 pprvoy im7ÞT AV ανν, u,U. | 

1 Quique bibunt tenera dulces ab arundine ſuecos. Lucan. 
Hebron has the title of | ZJhaleel W i. e. the choſen or beloved among the Arabs : 

where the ( Mag-gar plas el Mamra) cave of Mamre or Mackpelah, (Gen. xxiii. 17.) 

is ſtill ſhewn, and is always lighted up with lamps, and held in extraordinary venera- 


+ 


tion by the Mahometans. 


X x.2 — Ob” 
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valleys. 
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8.) muſtered five hundred and eighty thouſand men of valour ; an argu- 
ment, beyond diſpute, that the land was able to maintain them. Even 
at preſent, notwithſtanding the want there has been for many ages of 
a proper culture and improvement, yet the plains and valleys, though 
as fruitful as ever, lie almoſt intirely neglected, whilſt every little hill 
1s crowded with inhabitants. If this part therefore of the Holy land 
was made up only, as ſome object, .of naked rocks and precipices, 
how comes it to paſs, that it ſhould be more frequented, than the 
plains of ®/araelon, Ramah, Zabulon, or Acre, which are all of 
them very delightful and fertil beyond imagination? It cannot be 
_ urged, that the inhabitants live with more ſafety here, than in the 
plain country: inaſmuch as there are neither walls nor fortifications to 
; ſecure their villages or encampments; there are likewiſe few or no 
places of difficult acceſs; ſo that both of them lie equally expoſed to 
the infults and outrages of an enemy. But the reaſon is plain and ob- 
vious; inaſmuch as they find here ſufficient converiiencies for them- 
ſelves, and much greater for their cattle. For they themſelves have 
here bread to the full; whilſt their cattle brouze upon richer herbage ; 
and both of them are refreſhed by ſprings of excellent water, too 
much wanted, efpecially in the ſummer ſeaſon, not only in the plains 
of this, but of other countries in the ſame climate. This fertility of 
the Holy land, which I have been deſcribing, is confirmed from au- 
© thors of great repute ; whoſe partiality cannot in the leaſt be ſuſpected 
in this account. Thus Tacitus, l. v. c. 6. calls it uber ſolum; and Ju- 
in, (Hiſt. 1. xxxvi. c. 3.) ſed non minor loci ejus apricitatis quam uber- 
ratis admiratio eff. _ | V 
The plants of I travelled in Syria and Phamce in December and January, and 
Syria, &c. therefore had not a proper ſeaſon for botanical obſervations. However 
the whole country looked verdant and chearful: and the woods par- 
_ ticularly, which are chiefly planted with the ga//-bearing-oak, (gallæ 
Syriace are taken notice of by Vegetius, De re ruſtica, ii. 62.) were 
ſtrewed all over with a variety of anemones, ranunculuſſes, colchicas, 
and mandrakes. Several pieces of ground near Tripoly were full of 
liquorice ; and at the mouth of a famous grotio near Bellmont, there 
is an elegant ſhecies of the blew lilly, the fame with Moriſon's lilium Pen- 
ficum florens, In the beginning of March, the plains particularly betwixt 
Yaf/a and Ramab were every where planted with a beautiful variety of 
fritillaries, tulips, and other plants of that and of different claſſes. 
But there are uſually ſo many dangers and difficulties which attend a 
traveller through the Holy land, that he is too much haſtened to make 
many curious obſervations, or to collect the variety of plants, or 
the many other natural curioſities of that country, | - 
"i as The 
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The mountains of Qyarantanta afford a great quantity of yellow po= The plants of 

lium, and ſome varieties of thyme, ſage, and roſemary. The brook be H. land, 

likewiſe of &//ha, which flows from it, and waters the gardens of e- 

richs, together with it's plantations of plum 7 and date: trees, has it's 

banks adorned with ſeveral ſpecies of brooklime, , ly/imachia, - water-creſs, 

betony, and other aquatic plants; all of them very nearly reſembling 

thoſe of our own iſland. And indeed the whole ſcene of vegetables, 

with the foil thaWupports them, has not thoſe' particular differences 

and varieties, that might be expected in two ſuch diſtant climates. 

Neither do 1 remember to have ſeen or heard of any plants, but ſueh 

as were natives of other places. For the balſam tree no longer ſub- 

liſts ; and the muſa 3, which ſome authors o have ſuppoſed. to be the 

dudaim, or manarakes, as we interpret it, is equally wanting; neither 5 

could it, I preſume, from the very nature and quality of it, ever 77 Pudaim. 

grow wild! and uncultivated, as the dudaim muſt certainly have 

done. Others * again, as the dudaim (from T1) are ſuppoſed to de- 

note ſomething amiable or delightful, have taken them for cherrzes, 

and that the (i W171. conſequently, which we interpret lets, 

Jer. xxiv. I. were made of the cherry tree. But the ſame, with equal 

reaſon, might have been aſſerted of the plum, or of the apricot, or 

of the peach, or of the orange or lemon, which might have been as 

rare, and no leſs delightful, than the cherry; though it is more pro- 

bable, that none of theſe fruits were known in Judæa, in. thoſe early 

times, not having been propagated ſo far to the weſtward, till many 

ages afterwards. However, what the Chri/tzans of Jeruſalem take at 

preſent for dudaim, are the pods of the jelathor ; a leguminous 

plant peculiar to the corn fields; which, by the many deſcriptions I 

had of it, (for it was too early, when I was there to ſee it,) it ſhould 

be a ſpecies of the winged pea ; probably the hierazune or the lotus 

 tetragonolobus. In no ſmall conformity likewiſe with this account, 

the melilotus odorata violacea of Moriſon; the lotus | horten/is odorata 

of C. B. and the lotus ſativa, n ceruleo of J. B. have been 

taken for the dudaim. It is certain that the bloom of all, or moſt of 


7 Of the fruit of this tree is made the oil of Zaccone. Vid. Maundrells Fourn. 
p. 86. Edit. 2. The tree is thus deſcribed, Caſp. Bauh. Pin. p. 444. Prunus Hie- 
richontica falio anguſto ſpinoſo. Taccon dicitur, quia in planitie Hierichontis non lange 
ab ædibus Zacchæi creſeit. Caſt. e e e 3s ART OT INE? 

” jo Mouz, commonly called the Bananna or Plantain tree. 

Vid. Ludolphi Hiſt. Aithiop. l. i. cap. 9. & Comment. p. 139, &c, [+7 

And Reuben went in the days of wheat harvgſi, and found mandrakes in the field, and 
brought them to his mother Leah. Gen. xxx. 14. : 5 5 
Vid. Mat. Hilleri Hierophyticon, in cap. De dudaim, _ | 


4 


the 


THE FIRST RIPE FIGS, OR BOC CORE. Cn. I. 
the leguminous plants, yields a grateful ſmell; Cant. vii. 13. a quality 
which they have ſo far at leaſt in common with the dudaim. _ 

The midi of The boccore, which has before been mentioned, (p. 144.) was far 
June the ſea- from being in a ſtate of maturity in the latter end of March : for, in 
fon for fi. the Scripture expreſſion, the time of figs was not yet, (Mark'xi. 13.) or 
not till the middle or latter end of June. The ago, or time here 
mentioned, is ſuppoſed, by ſome authors, quoted by F. Cluſius, in 

his Hiero-botanicon, to be the third year; in wich the fruit of 

a particular kind of fig-tree comes to perfection. But this pe- 

cies, if there is any ſuch, wants to be further known and de-. 

ſcribed. Dionyſus Syrus, as he is tranſlated by Dr. Loftus, is more 

ta the purpoſe. I was not the time of figs, becauſe ſays he, it was the 
month N:/an, when trees yielded bloſſoms, and not fruit. However it 

frequently falls out in Barbary, and we need not doubt of the like in 

this hotter climate, that, according to the quality of the preceding 
ſeaſon, ſome: of the more forward and vigorous trees will now and 
then yield a few ripe figs, fix weeks or more before the full ſeaſon. 
Something like this may be alluded to by the prophet Hoſea, ix. 10. 
when he ſays, he/aw their fathers as (boccores) the firſt ripe in the fig-- 
The ſummer-fg When the boccore draws nearer to perfection, then the karmouſe, 
ee = till the ſummer-jig, or carice, (the ſame that are preſerved) begin to be 
ant. formed; though they rarely ripen before Auguſt: at which time there 
The wwinter-fg appears a third crop, or the winter-fig as we may call it. This is uſu- 
bangs upon the ally of a much longer ſhape, and darker complexion than the ar. 
re Hill hing. mouſe; hanging and ripening upon the tree, even after the leaves are 
ſhed; and, provided the winter proves mild and temperate, is ga- 
thered as a delicious morſel in the ſpring. We gather from Pliny, 

(L xvi. c. 26.) that the fig-!ree was brfera, or bore two crops of figs; 
viz. the boccore, as we may imagine, and the. A though 
what he relates afterwards (c. 27.) ſhould inſinuate that there was 
alſo a winter crop. Seri frudtus per hiemem in arbore manent, et tate 
inter novas frondes et folia matureſcunt. Ficus alterum edit fructum (ſays 
Columella, de Arb. c. 2 1.) et in hiemem ſeram diſeret muturitatem. It is 
well known, that the fruit of theſe prolific trees always precedes the 
leaves; and conſequently, when our Saviour ſaw one of" them *, in 
full vigour, having leaves, (Mar. xi. 13.) he might, according to the 
common courſe of nature, very juſtly look for fruit; and haply find 


| ſome boccores, if not ſome winter-figs likewiſe upon it. 


1 Talis arbor erat Judaicus populus : ſolis foliis luxuriabat ceremoniarum, et hypo- 
critic ſanRimoniz ; fructus nulll, &c. Vid. 7. Henr, Urſini arboretum. 


2 | Several 


ca. I. JUDZA NOT FRUITFUL IN THE DATE, TREE. 
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Several parts of the Holy land, no leſs than of Idumæa 4, that lay Te H. land 
contiguous to it, are deſcribed by the ancients, to abound with date typified by 


by a diſconſolate woman ſitting under a palm tree. Upon the Greet 
coin likewiſe of his ſon Titus , ſtruck upon a like occaſion, we ſee a 
ſhield, ſuſpended upon a palm tree, with a Victory writing upon it. 


trees. Judlæa particularly is typified, in ſeveral coins of Veſpafian, RAN 


3 


The ſame tree, upon a medal of Domitian, is made an emblem of 


Neapolis v, formerly Sichem, or Napliſa, as it is now called; as it is 


likewiſe of Sepphorrs* (Ppocas s writes it ZeuPwer) or Saffour according 
to the preſent name, the metropolis of Galilee, upon one of Trajan. 
It may be preſumed therefore, that the palm tree was formerly very 
much cultivated 'in the Holy land. There are indeed ſeveral of them 


at Jericho, where there is the convenience they require, of being of- 25 
ten watered : where likewiſe the climate is warm, and the foil fandy, #- 


or ſuch as they thrive and delight in. But at Jeruſalem, Sichem, and 
other places to the northward, I rarely ſaw above two or three of 
them together ; and even theſe, as their fruit rarely or ever comes to 


maturity, are of no further ſervice, than (like the palm tree of 'Debo- 


rah) to ſhade the retreats or ſanctuaries of their Shekks, as they might 
formerly have been ſufficient to ſupply the ſolemn proceſſions {ſuch as 
is recorded John xii. 13.) with branches. From the preſent condi- 
tion and quality therefore of the palm trees, it is very probable (pro- 
vided the climate and the ſea air ſhould, contrary to experience, be 
favourable to their increaſe) that they could never be either nume- 


rous or fruitful. The opinion then, that Phænice is the ſame with 


Primus Idumæas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas. Virg. Georg."iii. ver. 12. 
| Arbuſtis palmarum dives Idume. UCucan. lib. iii 
Frangat Idumæas tri/its Victoria palmas. Mart. Ep. I. xiii. Ep. $0. 
4 Vid. Occonis Imperat. Roman. Numiſm. Mediobarb, &c. 110, 111, 112, 113. 
mfr. 1717. | . 5 | | | | | 
, 770 MK EAA NAK TIAZ. Vidloria ſcribens in clypeo palmæ appenſa, Vid. Vail. 
Numi ſ. Imp. Rom. Grec. p. 2. SP EET pa FRA 
7 OAAOTI NEAIIOAI. CAMAP. L. AI. Palma arbor, Id. p. 24. 
® CEIIBGNMPHNQN. Palma arbor. Id. p. 30. e 
9 Phoce Deſer ip. Syriæ apud L. Allatii Lupen. 1 Road Hy 
t Hierichus palmetis conſita, fontibus irrigua. Plin. I. v. cap. 14. Ut copia, ita no» 
bilitas in Judæa, nec in tota, Hierichunte maxime. Id. xiii, e. 4. Exuberant fruges, 
(ins Tacitus, ſpeaking of this country) noſtrum in morem ; præterque eas balſamum 
& palmæ: Hiſt. 1. v. cap. 6. Strabs deſeribeth Jericho to be (TMavatov 16 Qolviney 
J. xvi. p. 1106.) abounding with date vrees. For, the city of palm trees, Deut. xxxiv. 
3. Judg. i. 16. and iii. 13. is, in the Targum, the city of Jericho. 


Quod ad nomen attinet Phœnices, id a Palmis eſſe duftum mihi videtur veri ſimile ; 


alii a Phœnice quodam id ducunt. Roland. Palzft. p. 50. Palma arbor urbis (Aradi) 
eſt ſymbolum, quo pleræque Phœniciæ urbes utebantur, quod $OINIZ arbor provin- 
NEG | | a country 


+ Jericho alone 
ounds with 


344 OF THE FOSSILS, ROC RS, FOUNTAINS, &. Cx. I. 
Thœnice net a country of date trees, does not appear probable; for, provided ſuch 
1 an uſeful and beneficial plant had ever been cultivated here to advan- 
/ palm trees. tage, it would have ſtill continued to be kept up and propagated, as in 

The rocks uben The vegetable kingdom being thus deſcribed, let us now paſs on to 
= fea _ give an account of ſuch rocks, foffils, fountains, rivers, and animals as 
ag ino/0* are the moſt remarkable. Now the rocks, in ſeveral places upon the 
coaſt of Syria and Phenice, have been hollowed into a great number 

of troughs, two or three yards long, and of a proportionable breadth; 
intended originally for ſo. many ſall-⁊ors; where, by continually 

throwing in the ſea- water to evaporate, a large quantity of ſalt would 

be gradually concreted. We ſee ſeveral of theſe contrivances at La- 

tikea, Antaradus, Tripoly, and other places; which at preſent, not- 
withſtanding the hardneſs of the rock, are moſt of them worn down 

to their very bottoms, by the continual daſhing and friction of the 
„ E 57 7 
The lg. Above this bed of hard ſtone, in the neighbourhood particularly of 
rocks are uſu» Latiſea, the rocks are of a ſoft chalky ſubſtance, from whence the ad- 
. jacent city might borrow the name of Awe di, or the White promon- 
try. The Nakoura, formerly called the Scala Tyriorum, is of the 

fame nature and complexion; both of them including a great variety 

Foſlil fes. of corals, ſhells, and other remains of the deluge *» Upon the Ca/tra- 
vnn mountains, above Baxroute, there is another curious bed likewiſe 

of whitiſh ſtone, but of the ſlate-kind, which unfolds, in every fleak 

of it, a great number and. variety of fiſhes. Theſe, for the mot part, 

lie exceedingly flat and compreſt, like the foſſil fern plants, yet, at the 

ſame time, they- are fo well preſerved, that the ſmalleſt ſtrokes and 
lineaments of their fins, ſcales, and other ſpecifical diſtinctions, are 

eaſily diſtinguiſhed, Among theſe, I have a beautiful ſfpec:mer of the 

fquilla, which, though the tendereſt of the cruſtaceous kind, yet has 

not ſuffered the leaſt. injury from length of time, or other acci- 


dents. 8 1 15 


ciæ Phœniciæ nomen dederit. Vaill. de Urbib. p. 257. Of the ſame opinion was Ca- 
lithenes, according to the author of the Hi/tory of the world, p. 205. But the moſt 
_ probable conjecture for the name, is as follows. Edom, Erythra, and Phœnicia, are 
« names of the ſame ſignification; the words denoting a red colour: which makes 
e it probable that the £rytbreans, who fled. from David, ſettled in great numbers in 
% Phonicia; i. e. in all the ſea coaſts of Syria, from Egypt to Ziden, and by calling 
« themſelves Phanicians, in the language of Syria, inſtead of Erythreans, gave the 
e name of Phenicia, to all that ſea coaſt, and to that only.“ Sir /. Newton's Chron. 
p. 108, 109.  Bechart very ingeniouſſy ſuppoſeth the Phanices to be à corrup- 
' tion of PIP J Beni Anal, (The children of Anat.) Lib, i, Chan. cap, I 2s, 
See the catalogue in the COLLECTANEA.,. | ö | 
| The 
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Cu. I. IN SYRIA, PHCOENICE, AND THE HOLY LAND. 


The greateſt part of the mountains of Carmel, and thoſe in the % of the 


neighbourhood of Jeruſalem and Bethlehem, are made up of the like Bob 8 of 
chalky ffrata. In the former we gather a great many hollow ſtones, lined the /ite gua/iry. 


in their inſides with a variety of ſparry matter, which, from ſome di- 
ſtant reſemblance, are ſaid to be petrified ofzves, melons, peaches, and 
other fruit. "Theſe are commonly beſtowed upon pilgrims, not only 
as curioſities, but as antidotes againſt ſeveral diſtempers. The olives 


which are the /aprdes Judaicis, as they are commonly called, have Perrifed Z 
been always looked upon, when diſſolved in the juice of lemons, as — melons, 


an approved medicine againſt the ſtone and gravel : but little can be 
{aid in favour of theſe ſuppoſed melons and peaches, which are only fo 
many different ſizes of round hollow flint ſtones, beautified in the in- 
ſide with a variety of ſparry and ſtalagmitical knobs, which are made 
to paſs for ſo many ſeeds and kernels, Some little round caiculi, com- 
monly called the Virgin peas; the chalky ſtone of the  gro77o near 
Bethlehem, called her mil; the oil of Zaccone ; the roſes of Fericho; 
beads made of the olive ſtones of Gerhſemane; with various curioſities 
of the like nature, are the preſents which pilgrims uſually receive in 
return for their charity. : FFF 


In calm weather, ſeveral fountains of excclieat water tener The fountains 
themſelves, upon the ſea-ſhore, below Bellmont. They are fuppoſed ad grotto 


to have their ſources at a league's diftance to the eaſtward,” near Bell. 
mont, where there is a large cave, or grotto, as I have already obſerved, 

remarkable for a plentiful ſtream of water, that, a few yards after it 
diſcovers itſelf, is immediately loſt and diſappears.” The cave itſelf is 
near half a mile long, and ſometimes fifty, ſometimes a hundred yards 
broad, vaulted, by nature, in ſuch a regular manner, as if art alone 
had been concerned in the performance. The Ras el Ayn near Tyre, 
the ſources of the ion, and the ſealed fountain of Solomon near Beth« 
lebem, are of the ſame guſhing plentiful quality with the fountains of 


this grotto. The Nahar el Farah, or The river of the Mouſe, which has 73: river of 
its ſources about a league to the N. E. of Feruſalem, ſhould likewiſe % Moxye, &c. 


here be taken notice of. The name of it might probably ariſe from 
this circumſtance, that it no ſooner begins to flow, than it is loſt under 
ground; and then riſing again, purſues its courſe in this manner, al- 
ternately running and diſappearing, till it arrives in the plains of Fe. 


richo, and empties itſelf into the Jordan. Yet, provided theſe foun- 


One of them will uſually ſerve for two doſes, diſſolving or corroding it firſt, in fo 
much lemon juice as will juſt cover it ; and afterwards drinking it up, Prader 
Alpinus gives us another method, Hiſt. Agypt. Nat. |. iii. cap. b. ÆEgyptii lapide 
Judaico, ex cote cum aqua ſtillatitia ex ononidis radicum coriicibus detrith, wtuntur ad 
calculos in renibus & in veſica comminuendos, atque ad urinam movendacg. 


EY tains 


346 OF THE DEAD SEA; THE BITUMEN OF IT, &c. Cn. I. 
tains and rivulets here mentioned, together with the Kardanab, the 
Kiſhon, the brook of Sichem, that of Jeremiah or Anathoth, beſides a 
great many others that are diſperſed all over the Holy land, ſhould be 
united together, they would not form a ſtream in any degree equal 
to the Jordan; which, excepting the Mile, is by far the moſt conſide- 
rable river, either of the coaſt of Syria or of Barbary. I computed it 
to be about thirty yards broad; but the depth I could not meaſure, 
except at the brink, where I found it to be three, If then we take 
this, during the whole year, for the mean depth of the ſtream (which, 
I am to obſerve further, runs about two miles an hour, ) the Jordan 
The quantity of Will every day diſcharge into the Dead-ſea, about 6,090,000 tons of 
vapour Bld, Water. So great a AP of water being daily received, without any 
ene rag viſible increaſe in the uſual limits of the Dead-ſea, has made ſome 
authors conjecture, that it muſt be abſorbed by the burning fands; 
others, that there are ſome ſubterraneous cavities to receive it; others, 

that there is a communication betwixt it and the Sirbonic lake; not 

| conſidering that the Dead. ſea alone will loſe every day, near one 
Geixtntefit. third more in vapour, than what all this amounts to. For provided 
the Dead-ſea ſhould be, according to the general computation, ſe- 
venty two miles long and eighteen broad; then, by allowing* 6914. 
tons of vapour for every ſquare mile, there will be drawn up every day 
above 8,960,000 tons. Nay, further, as the heat of the ſun is of 
much greater activity here, than in the Mediterranean, exhaling 
thereby a greater proportion of vapour, than what has been eſtimated 
above, ſo the Jordan may, in ſome meaſure, make up this exceſs, by 
ſwelling more at one time than another, though, without doubt, 
there are ſeveral other rivers 5, particularly from the mountains of 
Maab, that muſt continually diſcharge themſelves into the Dead. ſea. 
For the.Dead-ſea is not the only large expanſe of water, where the 
equilibrium betwixt the expence of vapour and the ſupply from rivers 
is conſtantly kept up. The like is common, without the leaſt ſuſpi- 


The river Jor- 


4 Rel. Palæſt. p. 257-8. Sandys's Trav. p. 111. 1 5 
_ © Vid. Dr. Haligꝰs obſervations upon the quantity of vapour drawn from the Medi- 
terrantan ſea, 4 | 

8 Galen. apud Reland. ibid. p. 292. Jacob. Cerbus, ibid. p. 281. ofto hos fluvios il- 
labi monet in lacum Aſphaltitem. 1. Jordanem. 2. Arnonem. 3. Flumen cum Arnone 
de magnitudine certans, a monte rage! procedens, attingens Oronaim. 4. Fluvium 
prope puteos bituminis & vallem ſalinarum. 5. Fluvium de Cadeſbarne venientem. 
6. Fluvium ab Artara egreſſum, qui Thecuam irrigat. 7. Cedronem. 8. Charith, torren- 
tem ex monte Qvarentano ortum, & prope Engaddim in lacum Aſphaltitem ſe exone- 
rantem. Sanutus (ibid. p. 280.) hos fluvios recenſet in lacum Aſphaltitem illabi. Ar- 
nonem alium, qui in principio Mare mortuum intrat: alium, qui novem leucis inde Mare 
mortuum ingreditur. | | | ih: 
Clo 
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cn. I. OF THE BIRDS, ANIMALS, & r. OF SYRIA, &c. 
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cion of any ſubterraneous outlets, to the Caſþian-ſea, and to an infi- 


nite number of extenſive lakes, all over the globe. For all and every 
one of theſe, by receiving as much water from their reſpective rivers, 
as they loſe in vapour, will preſerve, as near as can be expected, their 
uſual limits and dimenſions : the Almighty providence having given 
70 them, no leſs than to the elements, a lau which ſhall not be broken, 
(Pf. cxlviii. G.) Which hath ſaid (Fob xxxvili. 11.) to the ſea, Hitherto 
ſhalt thou come and no further; and here ſhall thy promi waves be /taid. 


I was informed, that the bitumen, for which this lake has been al- , bitumen o 
ways remarkable, is raiſed, at certain times, from the bottom of the aſphaltus and 


lake, in large hemiſpheres; which, as ſoon as they touch the ſurface, 


and are thereby acted upon by the external air, burſt, at once, with 
great ſmoke and noiſe, like the pulvis fulminans of the chemiſts, and 


diſperſe themſelves into a thouſand pieces. But this only happens near 


the ſhore; for, in greater depths, the eruptions are ſuppoſed to diſ- 
cover themſelves in ſuch columns of ſmoke, as are now and then ob- 
ſerved to ariſe from the lake. And perhaps to ſuch eruptions as theſe, 


we may attribute that variety of pits and hollows (not unlike the tra- 


ces of ſo many of our ancient lime-kilns) which are found in the 


neighbourhood of this lake. 


ſulphur, 


The bitumen is, in all probability, accompanied from the bottom 7h quality of 
with ſalpbur, as both of them are found promiſcuouſly upon the. 


ſhore ; the latter is exactly the ſame with common native ſulphur ; 


the other is friable, and heavier than water; yielding, upon friction, 


or by being put into the fire, a ſœtid ſmell. Neither does it appear to 


be, as Digſcorides deſcribes his aſphaltus 7, of a purpliſh, colour, but 


is as black as jet, and exactly of the ſame ſhining appearance. 


Game of all kind, ſuch as bu/tard, partridge, francoleens, woodcocks, 1, maakity. of 
ſripes, teal, &c. hares, rabbits, jackalls, antilopes, &c. are in great game. 


plenty all over theſe countries. The method made uſe of in taking 


the Turks and Arabs of better faſhion travel, or go out for diverſion, 


them, is either by cour/ing or hawking. For which purpoſe, whenever 


they are always attended with a number of hawks, and grey-hounds. - 


Theſeare uſually ſhagged, and larger than thoſe of England; whereas the 
hawks are generally of the ſame ſize and quality with our go/s-hawks, 
being ſtrong enough to pin down a ard to the ground; and artful 
enough to ſtop an antilape in full career. This they perform, by ſeiz- 
ing the animal, firſt by the head; and making afterwards with their 


20 Ane All,. Isdain; G Aoi; Eg I xany A voę Seo SiAGgre, 
to- 15 cop) i Gage II 5 pikawea % priwdns Pawan. Dioſcorid. l. it 
cap. 100. | | RR 


. wings 
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wings a continued fluttering over its eyes, they perplex, and thereby 

ſtop and. retain it ſo long, till the grey-hounds come up and relieve 
them. 5 e | 

The fkinköre. But the only curious animals that 1 had the good fortune to 
ſee, were the Heinkoͤre, and the daman T/7ael; both of which have 


been already delineated o, though neither of them is well deſcribed. 


Il,h he former, which are found in plenty enough in a fountain near Bell- 


mont, are of the Fzard kind, all over e and differ from the 


common water-efts, in the extent and faſhion of their fins. Theſe, in 


length of the neck and back, to the very extremity of the tail, are 
continued afterwards along the under- part of the tail, quite to the 
navel; whereas the tails only of the femalè are finned. The body 


and tail of this animal are accounted great provocatives, and are there- 


| fore purchaſed by the Turks at an extravagant price, | 
7 be daman The daman Iſrael » is an animal likewiſe of mount Libanus, though 


5 % a common in other places of this country. It is a harmleſs creature, of 


hag the ſame ſize and quality with the rabbet; and with the like incur- 


Scriptures. | 
vating poſture and diſpoſition of the fore-teeth. But it is of a browner 


colour, with ſmaller eyes, and a head more pointed, like the mar- 
mots. The fore-feet likewiſe are ſhort, and the hinder are nearly as 
long in proportion, as thoſe of the zerho9a *, Though this animal is 
known to burrough ſometimes in the ground; yet, as its uſual reſi- 
dence and refuge is in the holes and clifts of the rocks, we have ſo far 
a more preſumptive proof, that this creature may be the ſaphan of the 
Scriptures, than the ferboa. I could not learn why it was called da- 

man Iſrael, i. e. IſraeF's lamb, as thoſe words are 1 

The inhabi- 

rants of this bit this country, there are Turks, Turkmans, Arabs, Souries, and Dru- 
nh. ſes. Of theſe, the Turks are maſters of the cities, caſtles, and garriſons: 
the Tyurkmans and Arabs poſſeſs the plains (the latter living, as uſual, 
in tents; the other in moveable hovels.) The Souries, (the deſcen- 
_ dents pore of the zndigene, or original Syrians,) cultivate the 


greate 


$ Vid. Theſaur. Rer. Natural. Alberti Seba, p. 22. Vol. i. Pl. 14. fig. 1. & p. 67, 
Pl. 41. fig. 2. The firſt exhibits the figure of the ſeinkore, calling it Lacertus Africa 


nus dorſo pectinato, amphibios mag. Farmina pettinata caret pinna in dorſo. The 


latter gives us the figure of the Cuniculus Americanus, which is very like our 


daman 1ſrael. | 
Animal quoddam humile, cuniculo non diſſimile, quod  agnum - filiorum Iſrael 


nuncupant. Proſp."Aipin. Hit, Nat. Egypt. pars i. cap. 20. p. 80. & J. iv. cap. . 
» Vid, ſupra, p. 177. 
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the male, commence from the tip of the noſe, and running the whole 


Beſides Greeks, Maronites, and other ſets of Chriſtians, that inha- 


part of the country near Latikea and Febilee ; whilſt the 


Druſes 


© 


ca. I. OF THE INHABITAN TS.OF SYRIA, &. 
Druſes maintain a kind of ſovereignty in the Cafiravan mountains, 
particularly above Baraute. f N f e 


As far as I could learn, the Druſes and the Souries differ very little 75. religion of 


in their religion; which, by ſome of their books, written in the Ara- 48 


lic language, that I brought with me, appears to be a mixture of the 
Chriſtian and Mahometan ; the Goſpels and the Koran bein gequally re- 
ceived, as books of divine authority and inſpiration. For to omit, 
what is commonly reported, by the other inhabitants of this country, 
of their being circumciſed; of their worſhiping the riſing and ſetting 
ſun; of their inter-marrying with their neareſt relations, and making 
their children paſs through the fire; we may well conclude, from their 
indulging themſelves in wine and ſwines fleſh, that they are not ftrict 
Mabometans; as the Chriſtian names of Hanna, Youſeph, Meriam, &c. 
(i. e. John, Joſeph, Mary, &c.) which they are uſually called by, will 

not be ſufficient proof of their being true Chri/tzans, The Druſes are 
probably the ſame with the XAEYEIOI of Phocas, whom he places in 
this ſituation, and deſcribes 3 to be neither Chriſtians nor Mabometans, 
but a mixture of both. 3 


Y C nA 
Phyſical and miſcellaneous obſervations in Egypt. 


en,, ie 
Of the ſymbolical learning of the Egyptians. 


RO M Syria and Paleſtine, let us now carry on our phyſical 


and miſcellaneous inquiries into Egyyt. Here we have a large Egypt the far 
and inexhauſtible fund of matter, which has engaged the ſtudies 9 #9rning- 


and attention of the curious, from the moſt early records of biftory. 
For beſides the great variety of arts and ſciences that were known to 
the Egyptians, we read of no other nation that could boaſt of the like 
number, either of natural or artificial curioſities. It was the fame and 
reputation, which Egypt had acquired, of being the ſchool and re- 
poſitory of theſe ſeveral branches of Knowledge and ingenuity, that 
engaged Orpheus, Pythagoras, and other perſons of the firſt rank in 


Vid. Phoce Deſeript. Syrie, opud L. Alltii Evppu'a: 2 
” Eo anti- 


)* 
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| wings a continued fluttering over its eyes, they perplex, and thereby 
ſtop and. retain it ſo long, till the grey-hounds come up and relieve 
them. I 1 5 a 
be fkinkbre, But the only curious animals that T had the good fortune to 
ſee, were the feinkbre, and the daman T/ael; both of which have 
been already delineated ?, though neither of them is well deſcribed. 
The former, which are found in plenty enough in a fountain near Bell. 
mont, are of the Fzard kind, all over ſpotted, and differ from the 
common oater-efts, in the extent and faſhion of their fins. Theſe, in 
the male, commence from the tip of the noſe, and running the whole 
length of the neck and back, to the very extremity of the tail, are 
continued afterwards along the under-part of the tail, quite to the 
navel ; whereas the tails only of the female are finned. The body 
and tail of this animal are accounted great provocatives, and are there- 
fore purchaſed by the Turks at an extravagant price. 
The daman Ihe daman Ifrael is an animal likewiſe of mount Libanus, though 
| _ ” 15 common in other places of this country. It is a harmleſs creature, of 
Scriptures, the ſame ſize and quality with the rabbet; and with the like incur- 
vating poſture and diſpoſition of the fore-teeth. But it is of a browner 
colour, with ſmaller eyes, and a head more pointed, like the ar- 
mots. The fore-feet likewiſe are ſhort, and the hinder are nearly as 
long in proportion, as thoſe of the zerhboa * Though this animal is 
known to burrough ſometimes in the ground; yet, as its uſual reſi- 
dence and refuge is in the holes and clifts of the rocks, we have ſo far 
a more preſumptive proof, that this creature may be the ſaphan of the 
Scriptures, than the ſerboa. I could not learn why it was called da- 

| man Iſrael, i. e. Iſrael's lamb, as thoſe words are interpreted. 
Th injabi- Beſides Greeks, Maronites, and other ſects of Chriflzans that inha- 
rants of this bit this country, there are Turks, Turkmans, Arabs, Souries, and Dru- 
n Eg. Of theſe, the Turks are maſters of the cities, caſtles, and garriſons: 
the Turkmans and Arabs pofleſs the plains (the latter living, as uſual, 
in tents; the other in moveable hovels.) The Souries, (the deſcen- 
dents probably of the indigenæ, or original Syrians,) cultivate the 
ereathll part of the country near Latikea and Jebilee; whilſt the 


Vid. Theſaur. Rer. Natural. Alberti Seba, p. 22. Vol. i. Pl. 14. fig. 1. & p. 67, 

Pl. 41. fig. 2. The firſt exhibits the figure of the /einkore, calling it Lacertus p 7ica- 

nus dorſo pettinato, amphibios mag. Farmina pettinata caret pinna in dor ſo. The 

latter gives us the figure of the Cuniculus Americanus, which is very like our 

daman {ſrael. | 3 ee 
Animal quoddam bumile, cuniculo non diſſimile, quod agnum- * Iſrael 

nuncupant. Preſp. Aipin. Hiſt, Nat. Egypt. pars i, cap. 20. p. 80. & J. iv. cap. . 
Vid. ſupra, p. 177. . | | 
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D ruſes maintain a kind of ſovereignty in the Caſrauan mountains, ths 


particularly above Baraute, 


in their religion ; which, by ſome of their books, written in the Ara- 8 _ 
lic language, that I brought with me, appears to be a mixture of the 8 
Chriſtian and Mabometan ; the Goſpels and the Koran being equally re- 

ceived, as books of divine authority and inſpiration. For to omit, 

what is commonly reported, by the other inhabitants of this country, 

of their being circumciſed; of their worſhiping the riſing and ſetting 

ſun; of their inter- marrying with their neareſt relations, and making 

their children paſs through the fire; we may well conclude, from their 
indulging themſelves in wine and ſwines fleſh, that they are not ſtrict 
Mahometans ; as the Chriſtian names of Hanna, Youſeph, Meriam, &. 
(i. e. John, Foſeph, Mary, &c.) which they are uſually called by, will . 
not be ſufficient proof of their being true Chri/tzans, The Druſes are 
probably the fame with the XAEYEIOI of Phocas, whom he places in 

this ſituation, and deſcribes 3 to be neither Chriſtians nor 5 57 5 
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but a mixture of both. 
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Phyfical and miſcellaneous obſervations in Egypt. 


| SE, ou. 
Of the ſymbolical learning of the Egyptians. 


ROM Syria and Palefline, let us now carry on our phyſical 
and miſcellaneous inquiries into Egypt. Here we have a large Egypt the far 

and inexhauſtible fund of matter, which has engaged the ſtudies 9 /carning- 
and attention of the curious, from the moſt early records of biftory. 
For beſides the great variety of arts and ſciences that were known to 
the Egyptians, we read of no other nation that could boaſt of the like 
number, eithef of natural or artificial curioſities. It was the fame and 
reputation, which Egypt had acquired, of being the ſchool and re- 
poſitory of theſe ſeveral branches of Knowledge and ingenuity, that 
engaged Orpheus, Pythagoras, and other perſons of the firſt rank in 


Vid. Phocæ Deſeript. Syria, apud L, Allatii Evppunlla: 
5 | anti- 


As far as I could learn, the Druſes and the Souries differ very little The religion of 
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359 OF THE SYMBOLICAL LEARNING Cn. II. 
antiquity ?, to leave their own countries to be acquainted with this. 
Theſe philoſophers likewiſe were ſo artful, in the firſtintroducing of 

__ themſelves !; they complied fo readily afterwards with the cuſtoms 

of the country 5; and were ſo happy in addreſſing themſelves to the. 
perſons 5 who were to inſtru them, that, notwithſtanding the ha- 

tred, jealouſy, and reſervedneſs 7, which the Egyptians entertained to- 

wards ſtrangers, they generally returned home with ſucceſs, and 
brought along with them, either ſome new religious rites, or ſome 


uſeful diſcoveries. Es - 
Greece re- Thus Herodotus * acquaints us, that the Greeks borrowed all the 
ceived from names of their gods from Egypt ; and Dregorus e, that they not only 
thence her theo- : # ee a ies "hs ; 
hey, arts, &. derived from thence their theology, but their arts and ſciences like- 
wiſe. For, among other inſtances, he tells us, that the ceremonies 
of Bacchus and Ceres, who were the fame with Oris and Js, had 
been introduced very early among them by Orpheus: that from the 
ſame ſource, Pythagoras received the doctrine of the tranſinigration of 
buls ; Eudoxus and Thales received mathematics; and Dadalus ar- 
chitetture, ſculpture, and other ingenious arts. According to the ſame 
author , Greece was further obliged to Egypt, not only tor phy/ic and 
medicines , but for a great many /aws, maxims, and conſtitutions of 
polity, which had been introduced among them by Plato, Solon, and 
Lycurgus. Even their more abſtracted learning, ſuch as related to 
the eſſence of the deity, to the power and combination of numbers, to 
their MONAE * and TPIAL, with other diſquiſitions of the like ab- 
ſtracted nature, ſcem to have been tranſcribed from thence into the 
works of Plato and Pythagoras. 0 e 
None of the Their fmbolical learning alone, either as it was conveyed, in ſcul p- 
1 ture upon their u, & c. or in colours and painting upon the walls 
3 of their crypts, mummy=cheſts, boxes for the ſacred animals, &c, ap- 
Greece, | | | | 


7 Such were Muſzus, Melampus, Daedalus, Homer, Lycurgus, Solon, Plato, Demo- 
eritus, &c. Vid. Died. Sic. I. i. p. 5 3. | | 
+ [It might be for this reaſon, that Plato, &c. took upon him the character of an 
oil merchant ; oil being always a welcome commodity to £gypt. Plut, Solon. p. 79. 
Ed. Par, | | | 27 | 
Clemens Alexandrinus acquaints us, that Pythagoras was circumciſed, in order to be 
admitted into their Adyta; Vid. Strom. Ed. Pott. J. i. p. 354. 4d. ibid. p. 356. 
I. I. v. p. 670. Juſt. Mart. Quæſl. 25. ad Orthod, * Herod. Eut. p. 50. 
9 Died. Sic. Bib. 1. i. p. 9H.  * Diog. Laert. I. i. in vita Thal. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
LL þ: 221. * Diod. Sic, ut fupra, Hamer. Odyſſ. A., ver. 227, | 
* Zoreaſt. apud Kirch. Oedip. Agypt. Synt. i. p. 100. : | 
Several of theſe crypt, painted with ſymbolical figures, are ſeen near the pyra- 
mids, Chry/{ppus's -antrum Mithræ ſeems to have been of the fame kind. Ta taxes 
T3 ary\oaiy T6018 TUxINGS 68008 Ra-, N r F Otav, d AI ranfory dy dn- 
Hal atu5apia. | | 
| pears 


Scr. I. OF THE -EGVP:EPFANS. 

pears not to have been known in Greece; though, among the anti- 
quities of Hetruria *, we meet with ſome faint imitations of it; enough 
perhaps to prove, either that this nation was originally related to 
Egypt ; or that Pythagoras, or ſome of his ſchool, introduced it among 
them. However, though none of the Grecian travelleis have car- 
ried into their own country the figures and ſymbols themſelves ; yet 
Diodorus in particular, in conjunction with Porphyry, Clemens Alex- 
 andrinus, and other authors, has obliged us with the deſcription and 


35 


interpretation of ſome of the moſt remarkable of them. Yet, as a gy, difficulty 
proper and faithful key is wanting to the whole ſcience, the purport 9 underfard 
and deſign of any ſingle ſpecimen of it muſt ſtill remain a ſecret; it“. 


mult, at leaſt, be exceedingly dubious, uncertain, and obſcure, - 


Now, ſrom what is preſumed to be already known of this /ymbo/z- What branches 


cal learning, it is ſuppoſed, that the Egyprians chiefly committed to it, E BOO 


ſuch things as regarded the being and attributes of their gods 7; the in this ſacred 
ſacrifices and adorations that were to be offered to them; the conca- . 


tenation of the different claſſes of beings; rerum nature interpretatio, 


according to Phny*; the doctrine of the elements, and of the good and 
bad demons, that were imagined to influence and direct them. "Theſe 
again were repreſented by ſuch particular animals 9, plants, inſtru- 


ments, Sc. as they ſuppoſed, or had actually found, by a long courſe of 


experiments and obſervations, to be emblematical of, or to bear ſome 
typical, or phyſical relation to, them. Every portion therefore of this 
ſacred writing may be preſumed to carry along with it ſome points 
of doctrine, relating to the theology or phyſics of the Egypiians ; for 
hiſtoric facts do not ſeem ſo well capable of being conveyed or de- 


liveredin theſe figures and ſymbols. 
6 Vid. Tabb. Demp/t. Hetrurie Regalis, 19, 26, 35, 39, 47, 63, 66, 75 78, 88. 
a 


— Symbilicum appello, cum quid colitur, non quia creditur Deus, ſed qui 
nificat —Quomodo ſol cultus in igne YVe/talt, Hercules in ſtatua, &c, G. J. Vaſe de 1, 
lol. I. i. cap. 5. | | | | 
7 Fe vin 9 Agyptiorum ſapientia, teſtantibus omnibus veterum ſcriptorum mo- 
numentis, nihil aliud erat, quam ſcientia de Deo, diviniſque virtutibus, ſcientia ordi- 
nis univerſi, ſcientia intelligentiarum mundi præſidum, quam Pythagoras & Plato, 
notante Plutarcho, ex Mercurii columnis, i. e. ex obeliſcis, didicerunt. Kirch. Oed. 
Agypt. tom. iii. p. 567. Agyptii per nomina Deorum univerſam rerum naturam, 
juxta theologiam naturalem, intelligebant. Macrob. Sat. 1. i. cap. 20. 
8 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. xxxvi. c. 9. 8 | 
9 According to an old obſervation, the great principle upon which the Hymbolic me- 
thod of philoſophizing was grounded, was this, ro ælieg e rd voyrav fili. 
Famblichus gives us a fuller reaſon of this way of writing. Vid. Jamblichus d Myſd. 
| Sect.-vii, cap. 1. Ger. and Joan. Voſſius de Idololat. 1. i. Porphyr. apud Euſeb. De præ- 
par. Evang. Plutar. de Iſide & Qſiride, p. 380. Ipſi, qui irridentur Ægyptii, nullam 
belluam, niſi ob aliquam utilitatem, quam ex ea caperent, conſecrayerunt, Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. | | 
— 5 a In 
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Oſiris's Am- 


bo/s were 


the ſerpent. 


The beetle. 


OF THE SYMBOLICAL LEARNING Ca. Il. 
In order therefore to give a few inſtances of this myſtical ſcience, 
I ſhall begin with ſuch of their ſacred animals, as were ſymbolical of 


their two principal deities, Ofirrs and s; who were the fame with 


Bacchus and Ceres; the fun and the moon; or the male and femaio parts 
of nature. The ſerpent * therefore, ſometimes drawn with a turgid 
neck 3, as it was obſerved to be an animal of great life and ſprightli- 
neſs; moving along with many winding, circulatory gyrations, and 


waxing young again, every year, by the caſting and renewing of its 


ſkin, ſo it was one of the ſymbolical repreſentations of the ſun. The 


beetle 4 was alſo ſubſtituted for the ſame deity ; inaſmuch as, amon 


other reaſons, all the inſects of this tribe were ſuppoſed to be males 
that, in imitation of the ſun's continuing fix months in the winter 


ſigns, they continued the fame time under ground; and again, in 


Th, hawk. 


Pe wolf. 
The lion and 


the gooſe. 


The croco- 
dile. 


Lut. 1544. 


conformity alſo to the ſun's motion, after having incloſed their . 
bryos in balls of dung, they rolled them along, (with their faces 
looking the Gy way.) The hats (the Kate, and bareth as 
the Egyprians called it) was another ſymbol, being a bird of great 
irit and vivacity ; having a molt piercing eye, looking ſtedfaſtly upon 
ſun, and ſoaring, as they imagined, into the very region of light. In 
like manner, the 4o9/f *, upon account of its penetrating ſight and 
vyoraCity, was another emblem; as were alſo the lion ?, and the gooſe e; 


both of them moſt watchful animals; the former whereof was ſup- 


poſed to ſleep with his eyes open. To theſe we may add the croco- 
dile o, which, like the ſupreme being, had no need of a tongue, and 
lived the ſame number of years as there were days in the year. And 
again, as O/iris was the Nile, he was typified alſo, in that reſpec, 
by the crocodile, which otherwiſe was looked upon as a ſymbol of 


Plut. De If. et Offrid. p. 372, 363, & 366. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. p. 52. 
acrob, Sat, |. i. cap. 20. ti . | 
* Euſeb. ut ſupra, p. 26. Plut. De Jſid. et Oſirid. p. 381. Macrob. Sat. J. i. cap. 20. 


et cap. 17. unde Euripides, 


nog, 5 dpaxuy dA jyairar Tails TH ανEfꝛ le 
| Nous gts d 0j40viGh ToAUL&eTOv IXnwa, FE. 
* Aſpida ſomniferam tumida cervice levavit. Lucan. I. ix. Apul. Met. I. xi. p. 258. 


& 262, Solin, Polybiſi. I. xl. De aſpide. 


* 


* Plut. de Iſid. ei Ofirid, p. 355 & 381+ Porphyr. apud Euſeb, Avang. p. 88. 
Clem. Strom. PR p. 657. * * l. * * on ; wee abs 3 

5 Milian, Hiſt. Anim. l. x. cap. 14 & 24. Horap. Hieregl. l. i. cap. 7. Clem, 
Strom. |. v. p. 671. Plut. de 1/id. et Oſirid. p.371. 3 apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. 
p. 70. ® Macrob. Sat. J. i. cap. 17. Horap. Hiereg. I. i. cap. 17 & 19. b 
V Plin. I. x. cap. 22. Kirch. Oedip, Eæypt. Synt. 3. p. 242. . | 

o Achill. Tatius l. iv. De crocod. Vid. ſupra, p. 351. 0.7. Died, Sic. Bib, I. i, p. 
21-2. Plut, de 1/id, et Ofiride, p. 38 1. Allan. Hiſi. Anim, I. x. cap. 4. 
impu- 
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impudence ; of an evil Demon ; and of Typhon i; who was al. 
Vays ſuppoſed to act contrary to the benign — Ihs and Ofi- 0 
VIS. However the bull 4; the apts 3 or Mueuis, and the fruitful deity 6 The bull. 
of the alleteeming earth; as Apuleius calls it, was the principal ſymbol 
of Oris. It was accounted: ſacred, for the great benefit and ſervice 
that it Was of to mankind; and becauſe, after Ofris was dead, they 
ſuppoſed his ſoul to have tranſmigrated into i. 
The bull was likewiſe one of iss ſymbols; who was alſo repre- Iſs's gel, 
ſented by the ibis? and the cat, the former whereof brings forth, we 0 ibis 
in all, the ſame number of eggs, the latter of young ones, as there 
are days in one period of the 200m. The mixture alſo of black and 
white feathers in the plumage of the one, and of ſpots in the ſkin 
of the other, were ſuppoſed to repreſent the diverſity of light and 
ſhade in the full moon; as the contraction and dilatation in the pupil oß 
the cat's eye, were looked upon to imitate the different phaſes them- 
ſelves of that luminary. The dog 9 and the cynocephalus were other Th dog, and 
ſymbols of this goddeſs ; the dog, as it was a vigilant creature, kept ci need. 
watch in the night, and had been of great aſſiſtance to her, in ſearch» Rang 
ing out the body of Ofiris ; the cynocephalus, as the females of this 
ſpecies had their monthly purgations, and the males were remarkably 
affected with ſorrow and abſtained from food, when the moon was in 
conjunction with the an. betete Ee, ory anal e 
Theſe were ſome of the principal animals, which the Egyptians ac- Te Egyptians 
counted ſacred, and ſubſtituted in the place of their deities ;- not that did not worſbip 
they directly worſhiped them, as le obſeryes, but adered' the di- di abi, 
vinity only that was repreſented in them, as in à glaſs, or, as he ex- 5 
preſſeth it in another place, juſt as we ſee the reſemblance of the ſun in 
drops of water. But Lucian has recorded ſomething more extraor- 
dinary, with regard to the introduction of theſe animals into their the- 
ology. For he informs us, that in the wars between the gods and the 
giants, the former, or | Va d into Egypt, where they . the 
bodies of beaſts and birds, which they ever afterwards retained, and were 
accordingly worſhiped and reverenced in them. 1 | | 
Beſides theſe animals, there are others alſo, which the Egyptians 
received among their ſacred ſymbols. Such, among the birds,” was 
the o, which generally ſtood for an evil Damon : as the cor- The owl. 


Clem. Alex. Strom, I. v. p. 670. * Diod. Sic. I. iii, 3 Plut. de Iſid. et Oſiride, 
p. 366-9 and 371, # Died. Sic. I. i. p. 54. Id. ibid. p: 13. * pul. Met. 
I. xi. p. 262. 7 Clem. Strom. |. v. p. 671. Plut. de 1/id. et Oſiride, p. 381. Pignor, 
Men ſ. If. oF,» 76. Put. de 1/id. et Ofirid. p. 376. 9 Plut. de Ijid. et Qſiride, 
p- 356. * Horap. Hierogl. I. i. cap. 14, 15, 16. * Plut, ut ſupra. 7 : 
Lucian. de Sacrif. p. 5. * Hicat. apud Malehum. Abeneph. apud Kirch. Obel. 
Pamph. p. 317. | | 2 
2 2 nix 
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The cornix r nix; did for concord; and the quai, for impiety e: alledging theſe 
Jack daw, an | (ons, that Typhon had been transformed into the firſt ; that the ſe- 


the quail or 
fall. 


The hoopoe. 


The Guinea 
hen or pin- 
tado, 

The goat. 


The river. 
horſe. 


The frog. 


A fiſh. 


Thi butterfly, 


The parts of 
animals wire 
Symbolical, 
Horns, 


cond kept conſtantly to its mate; whilſt the latter was ſuppoſed to 
offend the deity with its voice. The uþupa”?, from being dutiful to 
its aged parents, was an emblem of gratitude; or elſe (upon account 
of its party-coloured plume) of the variety of things in the univerſe. 
The ſame quality was ſuppoſed to be denoted by the meleagrrs *: 
though Abenephins 9 makes it to repreſent the ſtarry firmament. Both 
theſe birds are ſtill welt known in Egypt. By the goat, their Mendes x 
or Pan, was underſtood the ſame generative faculty and 3 that 
was expreſſed by the phallus*. By the hippoporamus*, they either ty- 
pified impudence, from the cruelty and inceſt which this creature was 
ſuppoſed to be guilty of; or elſe Typhon, i. e. the weſt, which devours 
and drinks up the /un. An embryo, or the imperfect productions of 
nature, were expreſſed by the /rog +; an animal which appears in 
different ſhapes, before it arrives to perfection, and was ſuppoſed to 
be ingendred of the mud of the Nile. A ſiſbs, ſays Plutarch, was 
typical of hatred, becauſe of the ſea, i. e. Typhon, wherein the Nile is 
loſt and abſorbed. The butterfly s, from undergoing a variety of 
transformations, was, according to Kircher, expreſſive of the mani- 
fold power and influence of the deity. The fame author calls it, pa- 
pilio dracontomorphus, and, at the fame time, very juſtly obſerves, that 
the thyrſus papyraceus, or. junceus, or bearded bullruſh, is uſually placed 
before it, typifying thereby the plenty and affluence which flows 
from the divine being. AAS: eee | 1 
Neither were theſe and ſuch like animals, when whole and entire, 
made uſe of in their ſymbolical repreſentations, but even the parts 
likewiſe and members of them. Thus the horns of the bull, which 


are uſually gilded 2, were typical both of the horns of the moon, and 


The eye. 


of the beams: of the ſuns, according as they were placed upon the 
head of s or Ofiris. The eye denoted ſoreſight and providence ; and, 


lian. Hiſt. Animal. I. iii. cap. 9. Horap. Hierogl. J. i. cap. 8&9. * Hecat. 
apud Kirch, Ob. Pamphyl. ps 322. Herap. l. i. cap. 49. ubi pro gvye legunt nonnulli 
2 Horap. I. i. cap. 55. Kirch. Obel. Pamph. p. 329. 8 Kirch Oedip. 
Synt, i. p. 91. Abenepb. apud Kirch. Oedip. Agybt. Theatr. Snap. 64. 
t Hered, Eut. § 46. Diod. Sic. I. i. p. 13 & 55. Kirch. Oedip. Ag) pt. Synt. i. 
p. 152. 3 Plut, De Jſid. et Oſiride, 363. Hecat. lib. De ſacra philoſoph. Porphyr. 
apud Eyſeb. de Prep. Evang. p. 70. + Horap. I. i, cap. 20. Pign, Menſ. Iſ. Expl. 
p. 48. Put. de Iſid. &c. p. 363. 6 Kirch, Oed. Mgyht. Synt. ii. p. 183. & in 
Obel. Pamphyl. p. 500. Carmina Grphica apud Fuſeb, Prep. Luang. p. 61. Clem. 
Strom, |. v. p. 657. Macrob. J. i. cap. 22. Horat. Carm. I. ii. Od. 19. Aleand. 
Explic. Tab. Heliac. p. 23. Diod. Sic, I. iii. Plut. de 1jid, et Qſiride, p. 351. 
1 | 


being 
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being joined to a ſceptre, ſignified alſo the power of Oris. The vigbt The hands. 
fand, with the fingers open, typified plenty; but by the 4%, were 
underſtood the contrary qualities. Minges were emblematical of the wings. 
ſwiftneſs and promptitude, which the deities, genii, and facred perſons, ö 
to whom they are given, may be ſuppoſed to make uſe of, for the 
ſervice of the univerſeQ. e „ e oaths | 
But, beſides the parts already mentioned, we often fee the heads 757% bead and 
of divers animals, either alone, or elſe fixed to a rod, or to the body "oi . 
of ſome other creature. By the firſt of which ſymbols, they proba- jainad together. 
bly typified the principal character of the creature + itſelf; hy the Evi 
other, the united characters of them both. Thus the head of the 
hanok, ibis, lion, dog, &c. is frequently joined to the human body; 
the head of a woman, or of a hawk, to the body of a lion; the 
head of Orus (who is always repreſented young) to the body of a 
beetle; and the head of a hawk, to the body of a ſerpent. | Now, The reaſon of 
according to Pophyry *, we are to underſtand by this mixture und combi. i.. 
nation of different animals, the extent of God's care yy ci ag over 
all his creatures; and as dee are all bred up and nouriſhed together, under 
the ſame divine power and protection, great tenderneſs and regard ought 
to be ſhewngto our fellow creatures. 2 5 dee e 
Of theſe compound ſymbolical repreſentations therefore, the hu- 7he human bo- 
man body with the hawk's head, was typical of the firſt, incorrupt- ast = 
ble, eternal being. Porphyry ® ſpeaks of an image of this kind that : 
was of a white colour, whereby the moon was repreſented, as receiv- 
ing her (pale) light from the ſun. When the head of the 6:5 was z 5a, g 
annexed, then it was their Mercuribis, or Hermanubis, preſiding, -ac+ the Ibis. 
cording to Kircher, over the element of water 9. The like quality 
and character might be alſo implied, when they added the head orf 
the lion i, a creature that was typical of the Miles inundation. No «*#*4-lion. 
one figure certainly is more common than this; being uſually ſeen 
in a ſitting inclined poſture, as if cut ſhort by the legs, and was called 
momphta, the fame with emeph or hemphta, as Kircher conjectures. The Egyptian 
The «gorgoowreo *, or human figure with a goat's head, expreſſed, 2% f, 
among other things, the conjunction of the ſur and moon in the ſign ur- with a 


aries. But when the head of the dog was affixed, then it was the goat's bn 


_ dog's 
12 | - bead. 
a Diod. ut ſupra. Abeneph. apud Kirch. Obel. Pamphil. p. 442. 3 Clem. l. v. 5 
p. 668. de Cherubim. * Died. |, i. p. 39. Kirch. Oed. Agypt. p. 214. & Ob. 
Pamphyl. p. 497. 5 Kirch, Prodr. Copt. p. 239. 6 Porphyr. apud Eu ſeb. 
Prep. Evang. p. 57. 7 1d. ibid. p. 70. 8 Zoroafl. ibid. |. i. p. 27. 


9 Kirch, Obel. Pamphyl. p. 248. * Kirch. Oedip. &gypt. claſſ. 7. p. 15. 
Auſeb. Prep. Evang. l. ir „ KT ? . 
| 8 Anubis 
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| Anubis or Hermes, repreſenting the horizon and guarding the he- 
The ſphinux. The head of a woman, joined to the body of a lion, was called a 
bine; being, in general, an emblem of ſtrength 5, united to pru- 

dence. When ſuch figures were placed near the Mie, they denoted 

the inundation to fall out, when the ſur paſſed through the ſigns of 

Leo s and Virgo; but when they adorned the portico's ? and gates of 

their temples, then they ſignified, that the theology, taught and repre- 

ſented within, was cloathed in types and myſteries. The (afþrs ite 


| The ſerpent xeoP©») ſerpent with a hawk's -head *, was the agathodæmon of the 


8 : Pbanicians, and the cneph (Kircher likewiſe calls it the thermutis) of 
the Egyptians, being ſuppoſed to carry along with it greater marks of 

divinity 9 than any other ſymbolical figure whatſoever. We ſome- 

times ſee an egg, the ſymbol of the world *, iſſuing out of its mouth; 

which the Egyptians maintain to be productive of the deity prha, but 

the Greeks, of Vulcan; who were both the ſame according to Suidas. 


The beads In like manner, the union of the heads and bodies of other different 
added to fright | 


' the evil de; creatures may, according to their reſpective qualities, be preſumed to 


mon. "repreſent ſo many gem! ; the heads, eſpecially. of the ſacred animals, 
being added, as Kircher imagines 3, to ſtrike terror into the evil dæ- 
mons: The ſkins of the dog and the wolf, which, Diodorus tells us #, 
Anubis and Macedon put over their heads in the wars of Oris (in or- 
der, as we may ſuppoſe, to excite fear in their enemies) will pro- 
bably confirm this opinion of Kircher. Diodorus indeed gives us a 
different interpretation, and affirms, that it was owing to the wearing 
of theſe helmets, that thoſe animals were eſteemed and honoured by 
| the Egyptians. „„ - | 

be, ſymbo- After theſe different ſpecies of animals, we are to take notice of 

lical plants. ſome of the moſt remarkable plants, that were received into their ſa- 
The agroſtis. cred writing. Thus Diodorus tells us, that the agro/izs, in token of grati- | 
| tude s, was carried in the hands of their votaries ; but, as this is the 
general name for the culmiferous plants, it will be uncertain to which 


Lucian. de Sacrif. 1 Plut. de Jſide et Ofiride, p. 356. Horap. Hierogl. I. i. 
c. 14, 15, 16. Diod. Sic. l. i. p. 55. Clem. l. v. p. 413. | 
s [d. ibid, ® Horap. Hiereg. |. i. cap. 21. Kirch. Otel Pamph, p. 286. 5 
7 Plut. de Iſid. p. 354. Clem. I. lvii. p. 664. 8 Euſeb. Prep, Evang. I. i. p. 26. 
9 Id. ibid. p. 7. Plut. Symp. I. ii. p. 636. Varro apud Probum in Eclog. vi. 
Scol. Mol. I. i. cap. 5. * Porphyr. apud Euſeb. Prep, Evang. I. iii. p. 69. Suidas 
in voce SO. Suſpicor vocem Kn eſſe i cvyroryr a ID canaph vel ceneph, 
que notat alam, ſubinde etiam w 7/egwmy alatum. Sic vocitarunt hoc numen a ſym- 
bolo, quod ex ſerpente & volucre componeretur. G. J. Yoſſ. de Idol. 6 
$ Kirch, Oed, Synt. xviii. p. 516, * Died, Sic. I. i. p. 11. 5 Died, ut ſup. p. 5 
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of them we are to fix it. The plants likewiſe of the Nac table, called 
by Pignorius and Kircher, the perſea, acacia, melilot, wormwood, pur- 
lain, &e. appear to be much liker other kinds, ſuch probably as were 
no way concerned in the Egyptian phyſies or theology, than thoſe to 
which they are aſcribed. The punſſain particularly, or motmautin , The purſlain. 
ſeems, by the figure, to be the ſugar cane, which this country 19 0 
anciently, as it does at this time, produce. But, among thoſe that 
may be better diſtinguiſhed ; ſuch as the head of the poppy 1, or of The poppy. 
the pomegranate, which are divided into a number of apartments, full 
of ſeed, by theſe they denoted. a city well inhabited. By the reed, The reed. 
(the only inſtrument they anciently wrote with, as they continue to 
do to this day,) they ſignified the invention of arts and ſciences®, toge- 
ther with the culture of the vine, according to Kircher . The reed 
is {till uſed for the ſupport of the vine. This plant is frequently ſeen, 
with the top of it bending down *, in the hands of their deities, and : 
was the ſame ſymbol, according to Kircher, with the bullruſh and -, 1 
papyrus; expreſſive likewiſe, of the various neceſſaries of life. The and papyrus. 
palm-tree 3, from ſhooting forth one branch every month, z. 6. twelve 7, palm tree. 
in a year, ſignified that ſame period of time. The boughs of it, that | 
were equally emblematical with thoſe of other kinds, of the firſt pro- 
ductions of nature 4, or of the primitive food of mankind, were pro- 
bably the $zxau or branches s, which the votaries carried in their 
hands, when they offered up their devotions. It is certain; that other 
nations made uſe of theſe boughs upon a civil 5, as well as religious? . 
account. The perſea kf miſtaken __ the beach tree, was ſacred to The perſea. 
Ils, as the ivy was to Oris. Now the leaves of the perſea typifying 
| 3 us. wage the fruit itſelf did the heart, they eo ns, the 
agreement there ſhould be betwixt our ſentiments and expreſſions; 
and, that the deity is to be honoured with both. The figure, which 
we often ſee, like a frident, is ſuppoſed by Kircher, to be a triple 
branch of this tree, typical of the three ſeaſons; the ſpring, the ſum- 
mer, and winter; into which the trans divided their year. But 
the lotus 2 is the moſt common and ſignificative among the vege- 73, lotus. 
table ſymbols, being obſerved to attend the motion of the ſum, to lye 
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nora idem ſignificat, quod /iberans à morte, ita Ægyptii portulacam 
vocabant. Hierophantes vero aun A-, &c. Vid. Kirch. Oedip. p. 78. 


4 Eu eb. Prep. Evang. P- 68. 2 8 Horap. Hierogl.. J. 1 CAP. 38. 8 Kireh. 
Oed. Agypt. 25 ill. p. 232. Id. ibid. p. 234. Id. ibid. p. 234. 
3 Horap. Hierogl. I. i. cap. 3. + Porphyr. de abſlinentia, Clem. I. v. 


p. 672-3. leliad. Aithiop. Hiſt. l. x. 7 of. Antig. Jud. l. ili. cap. 10. 
3 Plut, de 1/id. p. 378. Diod. I. i. p. 21. 9 Dried. I. i. p. 10. Kirch. 

Oed. Egypt. Synt. iii. p. 228. * Herod, Eut. & 92. Jambl. de Myuſi. & vii. cap. 2. 
5 : 5 | under 
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ns under water in its abſence, and to have the flowers, leaves, fruit, 
| and root of the {ame round figure with that luminary. Oris there- 
fore was not only ſuppoſed to be repreſented, in an extraordinary man- 
ner, by the lalus, but to have his throne 3 likewiſe placed upon it. 
Flowers. By a fhnver * (it is not material perhaps of which ſpecies) the power 
olf the deity was typified, as having thereby conducted a plant (and 
therein emblematically any animal or vegetable production) from a 
5 ſeed (or ſmall beginning) to a perfect #ower (or ſtate of maturity.) 
The anemone. However we read, that the anemone 5, in particular, was an emblem 
Te onion. of ſickneſs. The onion © too, upon account of the root of it, (which 
cConſiſts of many coats, enveloping each other, like the orbs in the 
planetary ſyſtem) was another of their ſacred vegetables. The prieſts 7 
would not eat it, becauſe, among other reaſons, it created thirſt ; and, 
contrary to the nature of other vegetables, grew and increaſed when 
the moon was in the warn, NG. | | 
Among the great variety of uten/ls, inſiruments, mathematical figures, 
Utenſils, Sc. Nc. that we meet with upon their obeli/ts, and in other pieces of ſacred 
The calathus. Writing, we may give the firſt place to the calathus, or baſket. This is 
_ uſually placed upon the head of Serapis, who was the ſame 3 with /- 
71s, and denoted ? the various gifts that were received from, and con- 
The ſitula. veyed back to, the deity. The /itu/a or bucket, which /s carries 
ſometimes in her hand, denoted the fecundity of the Nie; and 
differed very little, in ſhape, from the odd, or cup of libation *, that 
was one of the attributes of the 5oAJyg, or ornator. The crater, or 


\ 


ah, oreege bowl *, was another emblem of the fame kind, being alſo placed upon 
the heads of their deities, typifying thereby the great Jong and be- 
The canopus. Neficence, that flowed from them. The canopus 3 was of the ſame claſs, 


repreſenting the element, of divinity or water + Under a {phingope- 
des 5, upon the ac table, we ſee three of them together, denoting 
the three cauſes 5, that were then aſſigned, for the inundation of the 
 Inftrument, Artificial i Hruments, and things relating to that claſs, are in great 
The iltrum, numbers. Among the muſical inſtruments, we ſee the irumꝰ, and 
the plectrum * ; the former whereof was uſed, in their religious cere- 
monies, to fright away the evil dæmons; being at the ſame time ex- 


preflive of the periods of the Niles inundation, and that all things in 


- 3 1d. ibid.  * Macrob, Sat. 1. l. xvii. s Florap. |. ii. cap. 8. © Fuven. 
Sat. xv. ver. 9. 7 Plut. de Jſid. p. 353. 8 Id. ibid. p. 376. Macrob. 
Sat. I. i. cap. 20. Euſeb. Præp. Evang. p. 68. Pignor. Tab. If. p. 49. " Clem. 
Alex. |. vi. p. 456. ®* Hermes in Pirmandro. 3 Enſeb, Eccl, Hiſt. l. ii. apud 


Rufimmum, * Porphyr. apud Euſeb. Præp. Evang. p. 57. I Athmai Deipnoſ. 1. v. 
'6 Horap. I. i. cap. 21. 7 Plut. as Jſid. p. 376. Serv. in Virg. En. viii. De ſiſtro. 
8 Clem, I. v. cap. 23. | | ; 4 
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the univerſe are kept up by notion. The plictrum was either emnble- Tie plectrum. 
matical of the poles, upon which the globe of the earth is turned; or 
elſe of the air, which communicated life and motion to the univerſe. 
Inſtruments of puniſhment, ſuch as the hoo and the flagelhim, ate z, g, e 
ſometimes ſeen in the hands of their Gemi averrunci; expreſſive, no ö 
doubt, of the power they are ſuppoſed to make uſe of, in driving 
away the evil dæmons. But the flagellum, in the hands of Ofiris 9, de- 
notes his character, as guiding the chariot of the h The LN, 7 eee 
and ſacred cubit, (the latter * whereof was the badge of the Pre hgbi. 
the former *, of the Tego gc, or ſacred ſcribe) may be hkewiſe 
placed among the inſtruments of juftice ; to which we may add the 
ſceptre, that has before been taken notice of, as the ſymbol of govern-7% ſceptre. 
ment, ſteadineſs and conduct. But the wheel *, which was the re-4 wheel. 
verſe of the ſceptre, fignified the inſtability of human affairs. A long 
rod, like the haſta pura of the Romans, was probably a ſymbol of the T haſta pura. 
ſame importance with the ſceptre: being generally aſcribed to the fun tz 
though ſometimes we ſee it held in the hands of their other deities. 
The top of it alſo is frequently adorned with the head of the wpu, 74: ip of i: 
goat, Orus, T/is, or the /otus, whereby ſome new character may be 7 the head 
preſumed to be ſuperadded to it. Thus, among other inſtances, Yn. O's, 
rod with the head of s or Orus upon it, might expreſs ſome branch 
of power and authority, which the perſon who holds it had received 
from one or other of thoſe deities $4 755 7 e 
Among the mathematical figures, we meet with the circle and ereſc Mathematical 

cent, which repreſent the ſun and the moon, xvggonoymas, i. e. Pro- ban 1 woes he 
| oh ſpeaking, or without any @nigmarical meaning, as Clemens Alex- cent,” 

andrinus 5 expreſſes it. The circle likewiſe is equally ſymbolical of 
the yearwith the ſerpent biting its tail. A globe, or diſt, is often placed globe. 
upon the heads of their deities, as all of them bear ſome relation to 
the ſun. It is fixed alſo, upon the heads, and between the very 
horns of Js, whoſe attributes and ceremonies were frequently the 
ſame 7 with thoſe of Oris. Wings are often added to the globe, with wings given 
a ſerpent hanging from it, being all of them together, ſymbolical of“ 4% globe. 
what is preſumed to be the anima mundi; i. e. a power, ſpirit, or 
faculty, that diffuſes life, vigour, and perfection throughout the uni- 25, ſerpent 
verſe. A ſerpent, 3 a globe, carried along with it the ſameſarroundig tb 


g 1 , . zu a globe, or hin 
meaning 9. When the circle has within it a ſerper?, either lying in a, 


9 Macrob. Sat, |. i. cap. 23. : Vid. not. 1. p. 358. Clem. I. vi. p. 757. 
3 Plut, in Numa. Pign. in MugoR. de Horis p. 170. Macrob. Sat, I. i. cap. 17. 
s Clem. J. v. p. 657. 6 Apul, Met. l. xi. p. 258. 7 Id, id, p. 27 * 
B Abeneph. de Relig. Aigypt. apud Kirch. Obel. Pamp h. p. 403. & Oed. Agypt. Claſf. 
vii. cap. i. p. 96. et cap. iv. p. 117. 9Abeneph. apud Kirch. Ob. Pam, p. 420. 
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ſtraight line, or forming the figure of a croſs, by the expanſion of its 
wings; then it is ſuppoſed to be the ' ſymbol of an agathodaemon i, 
otherwiſe expreſſed by the greek [S] theta. The hieralpha NN * like- 
wiſe, which is frequently held in the hands of their deities and genii, 
might carry along with it the like ſignification. Of the fame kind 


The erux an- Alſo was the g crux anſata 3, which conſiſted of a croſs, or ſometimes 


of the letter T only, fixed in this manner [] to a ci7cle. Now as the 
croſs + denoted the four elements of the world, the circle will be ſym- 
bolical of the influence, which the ſim may be ſuppoſed to have over 
them: or; as K7rcher 5 explains it, by the circle is to be underſtood 


The meaning the creator and preſerver of the world; as the wiſdom derived from 


: 7M Jumbl. ae V. ſect, 8. cap. 5 7 Apul. met. J. xi. P · 262. 


of the Q crux him, which directs and governs it, is ſignified by the I, T, (or F, 


anſata. 


as he writes it,) the monogram, as he further conjectures, of Mercury, 
Thoth, Taaut, or [O] Phtha, It is certainly very extraordinary, and 


' worthy of our notice, that this crux anſata ſhould be fo often found in 


their ſymbolical writings ; either alone, or held in the hands, or ſuſ- 
pended over the necks of their deities. Beetles and ſuch other ſacred 
animals and ſymbols, as were bored through, and intended for, amu- 
lets, had this figure frequently impreſſed upon them. The crux an- 
ſata therefore, was, in all probability, the name of the Divine Being, 
as Jamblichus records it *, that traveled through the world. We may 
further ſuppoſe it to be the venerable effigies of the ſupreme deity, which, 
Apuleius 7 informs us, was not made in the likeneſs of any creature; or 


to be the phylaFery of is, which, not unlike the thummim in the 


* Philo Bib. apud Euſeb. de Prep. Evang. . 
Hoc uwovoyegppor M, ex A & A compoſitum, in nullo non obeliſco frequentiſ- 
ſimum, A gyptiacarum vacum MVaeoc Neon quibus bonum genium Deliæ 
Nili ſeu Zgypri ſignant, index; cum præter dictarum vocum capitales literas, ejus 
quoque Agi portionis figuram quam A paſſim vocant, clare dictum poviyegpuer 
exprimat. Kireb. Prodr. Copt. p. 231. | 3 
3 Kirch. Obel. Pamph. p. 440. 4 Cabala Saracenica, ibid. p. 372. Juſlin. 


 Maryr. Apolog. p. 370. 


Sicut nomen Dei M juxta Rab. Hakadoſeh, Deum generantem ſignificat, ſic 
& hoc (Pf) non apud Coptitas tantum ; ſed apud Ægyptios antiquos quoque Emepht, 
ſeu cum aſpiratione Hemepht, ſeu HenþT, quod nos ex Copto interpretamur (in 
Phtha), quaſi diceres, Deum omnia peragentem in Phtha filio, quem produxit ; vel, 
ut cum Jamblicho loquar, #mepht nimirum producentem ex ovo Phtha, hoc eſt, in- 


en a Hoo ad exemplar ſuum 19C&e0Tt generantem ſapientiam, omnia cum veritate 


artificioſe diſponentem, nempe Taautum; quem proinde appoſite per hos characteres 


ſeu poroyegpuale O. $ reprzſentabant: per circulum primum mundi genitorem, 
æternumque conſervatorem, divinitatemque = ubique diffuſam, per F vero ſapien- 
tiam mundum gubernantem intelligentes. Kirch. Prod. Copt. p. 169, | 


_ breaſt- 
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breaſt- plate of the high prieſt, ſignified, according to Plutarch s, The 
voice of truth. But the interpretation of this figure (the croſs- part 
of it atleaſt) is recorded, in Sozomen and other Chriſtian authors, as 
expreſſive of the liſe to come 9 : being the ſame, with the ineffable image 
of eternity *, that is taken notice of by Su1das, The learned Herwart 
alſo, in a very elaborate diſſertation, has endeavoured to prove it to be 
the acus nautica, or the mariner's compaſs, which he ſuppoſes was 
known to the ancients *. | | e 


But to return to the mathematical figures. The - hemiſpheres of the 23, hemit. 

world were repreſented by half diſks ; which, according as the cir- pheres rejre- 
cular part was placed upwards or downwards, denoted the upper or the 2 by half 
lower hemiſphere. A pyramid, or obeliſe, i. e. an equilateral, or an Pyramids and 
acute angled triangle, with two equal ſides, denoted the nature and obeliſts were 


element of fire 3; but by a right angled triangles, was underſtood?”*** Yi. 


the nature and conſtitution of the univerſe ; whereof the perpen- 
dicular expreſſed O/ris, or the male; the baſis expreſſed , or the 
female; and the hypotheneuſe expreſſed Orus, i. e, the air or ſenſible 


world; the offspring of them both. The Mundus Hylzus, as Kircher u- 1 : 
calls the material or elementary world 5, was typified by a ſquare; preſented by a 


each ſide (as in the table 5 of the Jeuiſb tabernacle) repreſenting 
one quarter of it. | 


. 


ſquare. 


But there was not only a myſtery couched under theſe and ſuch T. poſture, 


like images themſelves, but. the very poſture, dreſs, and matter of 
ſome of them, had their meaning. For when Js, Ofiris, &c. are re- 
' preſented /tting, this is a type of the deity's being retired within 90 5 

or, that his power is firm and immoveable: as the throne itſelf, wh 
chequered with black and white, was emblematical of the variety 


ſublunary things 3. When the deities and genii ſtand upright, as if S 


ready for action, with their legs placed cloſe together, this 9 is to re- 


L 
fi 
en 
of 


dreſs, c. of 
the Egyptian 


deities were 
7. /ymboalical, viz. 
tting. 


tanding. 


preſent them gliding, as it were, through the air, without either let 


or impediment 1: but, when the world is typified by a human figure, 
with its legs in this poſture, this is a token of its ſtability. No leſs 


ſymbolical was the dreſs of their deities. For the ſun, being a body 73. fun of a 
of pure light, his garment, according to Plutarch *, was to be of the bt colour. 


8 Put. de 1/id. p. 377-8. * Sozomen. Eccleſ. Hiſt, I. vii. cap. 15. Ruffin. Eccleſ. 
Hiſt, I. ii. cap. 4g 2 in Theodoſ. Socrat. I. ix. Hiſt. tripart. 4 ' gal . 
Heatoxog et Aiayvwpuwy, Herw. Theolog. Ethnic. p. 11. Id. ibid. p. 0. 
# Porphyr. apud Euſeb. Prey. Evang. p. 600 Plut. de Iſid. p. 37 3-4. 
s Plut. in Alcinoo, cap. 11 & 12. apud Kirch. Oed. Agypt. claſſ. vii. p. 103. Clem. 


Alex, Strom. |. vi. p. 474. s Famb. ſect. vii. cap. 22 7 Porphyr. apud Euſeh. 


Præp. Evang. p. 61. © Orph. de Mercurio apud Kirch. Synt. i. p. 95. 
9 Held. iber. I. iii. p. 148. : Euſeb. Prep, Evang. p. 69. 95 
. Plut. de 1/id. p. 382. 


A | ' ſame 
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ſame colour, uniformly bright and luminous: though Macrobins * 

cloaths the winged ſtatues of the ſun, partly with a light, partly with 

p a blue colour, inaſmuch as the latter was emblematical of that lumi- 
ey 7% nary in the lower hemiſphere. Whereas %, being conſidered as the 
gt earth, ſtrewed over with a variety of productions; being alſo light 
and darkneſs, &c. her dreſs, agreeable to theſe qualities, was — — 

to conſiſt of a leopard's ſkin, or elſe to be otherwiſe ſpotted and varie- 

Iis's fillets, gated with divers colours 4. The fillets 5, which make part of her 
dreſs, or are held in her hands, repreſent the phaſes of the moon ; as 

the zreſes of her hair , when they are of a dark blue colour, do 

The ornaments the hazineſs of the atmoſphere. The rays, flames 7, horns, veils *, &c. 
eee that are placed immediately upon the heads of theſe figures; the ſer- 
pents9, which ſtand upright upon them, or iſſue out of their hair *; 

together with the globes, mitres*, feathers 3, palm leaves*, &c. 

that are ſet above them, have each of them their ſymbolical 

meaning and deſign ; being, in general, ſo many types of the power, 
nature, and attributes of that deity or genius, upon which they 
Ofris'sbeard. are placed 5, The beard, that is ſometimes given to O/ris e, has 
| likewiſe its myſtery ; being ſymbolical of the ſummer ſolſtice ; at 
which time the ſun, having aſcended to its greateſt height, is, as it 

— Vere, arrived at a ſtate of puberty. But S:/enus's buſhy beard 7 was 
the ſame ſymbol with the treſſes of %s hair; denoting the hazineſs 
_ Status of of the atmoſphere. Nay, the we lack marble, or baſaltes, out of 
black marble. hich ſome of theſe figures are made s, typified, by its colour, the in- 
viſibility of their eſſence; as in others, the head and feet being black, 
and the body of a lighter colour, might probably be ſymbolical of 

the deity's lying concealed to us in his deſigns and actions, though he 

is apparent in his general providence and care of the univerſe. _ 

Kircher hatch Thus have I given a ſhort ſketch, and that chiefly upon the autho- 
attempted!o rity of the antients, of the ſymbolical and hieroglyphical learning of 
g e ill remains to be 


baraers, the Egyptians; a ſmall portion, no doubt, of what 
e diſcovered. Mireber W airy an author of extraordinary learning, in- 


3 Macrob. Sat. I. i. c. 19. +4 Vid. not. 2. ſupra, 5 Helicd, in Ætbiop. Pigb. in 
Mode. De horis, p. 171. Pier. Hieregl. l. xxxix. cap. 3. © Euſeb. Prep, Evang. 
p. 66. Phil de vita Meſis, l. iii. p. 671. et de tabernaculi aulæis agent, apud 
Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 665. 7 Sidon. Apollin. Bacchi carm. apud Died. |. i, 
Vitus poctæ apud Aleandr. Exp. Tab. Heliace, p. 22. EW Kirch. Synt. xvii. p. 
490. Horap. I. i. cap. 1. Val. Flac. Argonaut. l. iv. *® Kirch, Synt. l. i. 
p. 157. 3 Euſeb. Prep. Evang. l. iii. p. 69. Diomſ. Areop. Clem, Strom. |. vi. 
p. 269. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. l. i. cap. 79, Apul. Met. I. xi. p. 29. * Kirch, 
ubi ſupra, n. 2. ©* Macrob. Sat. I. i. cap. 18, 7 Eufeb, Prep. Evang. p. 67. 

8 1d. ibid. p · 60. | | TT 

” defatigable 
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defatigable diligence, and ſurpriſing invention, has attempted to .in- 


_ terpret ® all the ſacred characters and figures that came to his hands. 


But as it cannot be known certainly (the Egyptians being rude ſculp- 
tors as well as painters) whether he might not take the figures 
themſelves for ſuch objects as the ſacred ſcribes did not intend them, 
miſtakitg, for inſtance, one animal, plant, inſtrument, utenſil, &c. 
for another; all reaſonings and inferences, drawn from theſe figures, 
can be little more than mere conjecture; and therefore, the remark- 


able boaſt of ie? will hold true, that no mortal has hitherto taken off 


her veil. 
SC N 
Of the antiquities of Egypt, vis. of the OBEL1SKs, : PYRAMIDS, 
SPHINX, CATACOMBs, and MUMMIES. "ny 


Of the OBELISESõ. 
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EXCEPTING the Vac table", and a few other Egyptian antiqui- Thi ſacred 


ties, the obeliſes, that are ſtill preſerved in Egypt, or which have been _ * * 


removed from thence to Rome and other places, are the principal ſur- pes obeli 


viving archives and repoſitories *, to which the ſacred writing, treated 
of in the foregoing chapter, has been committed. The obeliſks, not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary length of ſeveral of them, have been 
hewn out of the quarry, not only without the leaſt interruption, 
either from the perpendicular or horizontal ſutures, ſo common elſe- 
where in other much leſſer maſſes of marble ; but even without the 


leaſt flaw or imperfection. All of them likewiſe, that IJ have ſeen, 


were of a reddiſh granite (wugeroxaxcy) marble, finely poliſhed : though 
the hieroghlyphical characters, engraved ſometimes to the depth of two 
inches upon them, are all of them rough and uneven : no attempt, 
at leaſt, ſeems to have been ever made to poliſh them. Now as we 
| ſee no traces of the chiſſel, either upon the cbeliſes themſelves, or in 


3 See his Oedipus, Obeliſcus, Pampbylius, &c. : 


» ETH FIMI AN TO rErON O, KAI ON, KAI EXOMENON: KAI To 
EMON IIEIAON OYAEIZ nn ®NHTOE ANEKAATYEN. Pl, de Id. & 


Ofiride, p. 354. Ed. Par. 


This is likewiſe called the Tabula Bembina, from being once in the poſſeſſion of 
Cardinal Bembo. It has been publiſhed by Pignorius, Herwart, and others, and is now 
in the poſſeſſion of the Dukes of Savoy. Vid. Kirch. Oed. Aigypt. in menſa Iſiaca. 

Jamblichus inſtructs us I ſect. 1. cap. ii. De my/tertis Aegypt.] that Plato and Py- 
thagoras learned their philoſophy from thence. This philoſophy is alſo taken notice 
of by Pliny, l. xxxvi. cap. 9. Inſcripti ( Obeliſci) rerum naturæ interpretationem - 


Optiorum opera philoſophiæ continent. 


Aa a2 5 the 


. 
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the hieroglyphical ſculpture ; it is probable, that the latter was performed 
by a drill 3 ; whilſt the obe//es themſelves might receive both their 

figure and poliſh from friction. They were all of them cut quarries 

of the upper Thebais, to which a branch of the Nile was conducted; 

and being laid upon floats (oi, were brought at the time of the 

inundation, and left upon the very ſpot where they were afterwards 

do be erected. Leſſer ſtones, we are told, were drawn upon chamulci 
The ſhaje —_ or ſledges. ; | 

1 7 Theſe obeliſts conſiſt of two parts, viz. the ſhaft and the pyrami- 
dion 4: as for their pedeſtals (J mean of thoſe two that continue 

ſtanding, the one at Alexandria, the other at Matta-reah,) they lie 

The pedeſtal. fo concealed, under foil and rubbiſh, that I had not an opportunity to 

s fee them. However, when the bottom of the former was laid open, 
ſome years ago, by Mr. Conſul Le Maire, they found the pedeſtal of 
it to be eight French feet in height, and in the like faſhion with thoſe 
of the Græcian and Roman architecture. The /haft is in a decuple 
proportion of its greateſt breadth ; as the whole figure is nothing more 

The pyrami- than the fru/tum of a pyramid, whoſe ſides incline towards each other 

dion. in an angle of about one degree, This fruſtum terminates in a point, 
that is uſually made up (by the inclination) of equilateral planes, as 
in the common pyramids, from whence it has received the name of 

the as or little pyramid. It has likewiſe been obſerved 5, that 

the height of this part is equal to the greateſt breadth of the che; 
but this, I preſume, will not always hold true; otherwiſe it would be 
of great uunportance, as will be ſhewn hereafter, in eſtimating the 

The foot of the particular quantity or portion of theſe pillars that lie buried under 

obelilk round. ground. But the ba/is, or foot, may perhaps be the moſt remarkable 

| art of theſe obeliſts; eſpecially if that at Alexandria is to inſtruct us. 
For this, as the late worthy perſon above mentioned informed me, 


was not ſquare, but hemiſpherical; and received (in this manner >) 
into a correſpondent cavity in the pedeſtal; upon which likewiſe were 


The ſhaft. 


3 This is called by Pauſanias [in Attic ] rige or TevTavor, and was the inven- 
tion of Callimachus. Steel brought from India, ciùnge 'Tvdrcov, ¶ Arrian. Perip. Mar, 
| Eryth.] being the hardeſt, was what they made uſe of for their inſtruments, (ide 


AiJzpye) other ſteel not being of a ſufficient temper to cut theſe Egyptian mar- 
les. | = | 
* Obeliſci altitudinem in decupla proportione conſtituerunt ad latus quadratz baſis 
inferioris. Sic ſi obellſci cujuſquam latus ſit decem palmarum, altitudo erit centum. 
Pyramidion vero, terminans 1 altitudine ſua æquabat latitudinem inferiorem, 
ſive latus baſis infimæ obeliſci. Kirch. Ob. Pamph. p. 52. | 
Vid. preceding Note. | „ 
| | inſcribed 
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inſcribed theſe odd characters, ſuch as ——————— 388 
the wheel-lihe, capreolated ones of Apulei- 5 N 28 BIN 818 
us may be ſuppoſed. to have beeen. It Ou | 


is certain, that theſe obel;/es, by being thus rounded at the bottom, Obeliſks and 


would bear a nearer reſemblance to darts and miſſive weapons, than 

if they were ſquare; and conſequently would be more expreſſive of /ax. 
the rays of the ſun, which they were ſuppoſed to repreſent; as it was 
the ſun itſelf to which they were dedicated 7. It may like wiſe be 
preſumed, as the pyramids 5, which are obeliſes only in qbtuſer angles, 
were equally emblematical of fire, or the ſun, ſo they may be conſi- 
dered under the ſame. religious view, to have been nb leſs conſecrated 
to the ſame deity. 8 EIS be A 


pyramids de- 
.dicated to the 


The obeliſes which I have mentioned at Aleraudria and Heliopolis, The obeliſks of 


have been deſcribed by various authors. The bieraghyphics.upon the 
latter (which I copied and found to be the ſame on all ſides) are 


reah or Heli- 


exceedingly fair and legible ; and indeed the whole pillar is as intire opolis. 


and beautiful as if it were newly finiſhed. © But the Alexandrian obe. 
life, lying nearer the ſea, and in a- moiſter ſituation, has ſuffered very 
much; eſpecially upon that ſide, which faces the northward ; for the 
planes of theſe obelz/es no leſs than of the pyramids, ſeem to have been 
deſigned to regard the four quarters of the world. It may likewiſe 
be further obſerved: with regard to the 0b2{;/e of Alexandria, that the 
height of it, which is fifty French feet, (three whereof are buried 
under ground) agrees, almoſt to a nicety, with the length of one or 
other of the Meſphrean obeliſts o, that were erected at that place. Seve- 


De opertis adyti profert quoſdam libros, literis ignorabilibus prænotatos; partim 
figuris cujuſmodi animalium, concepti ſermonis compendioſa verba ſuggerentes ; par- 
tim nodoſis & in modum rotæ tortuoſis, capreolatimgue condenſis apicibus, a curioſa 
profanorum leEtione munita. Apul. Met. I. xi. p. 268. 5 

7 Obeliſci enormitas Soli proſtituta. Hermut. apud Tertull. de pet. cap. 3. Trabes 
ex eo fecere reges quodam certamine, Obeliſcos vocantes, Solis numini ſacratos. Ra- 
diorum ejus argumentum in effigie eſt; & ita ſignificatur nomine Agyptio. Plin, 
I. xxxvi. cap. 8. (NN eRHHRpR forſan i. e. digitus Solis. Kirch. Obel Pamph. p. 44.) 
Meſpbres — duos Obeliſcos Soli conſecravit. Vid. I. xviii. cap. 31. Finis denique prin- 
cipalis, quem Ægyptii in Obeliſcorum erectione habebant, erat, ut Ofiridem & Jſidem, 
hoc eſt, Solem & Lunam in his figuris, veluti myſtica quadam radiorum repræſenta- 
tione colerent, quaſi hoc honore tacite beneficiorum, per hujuſmodi ſecundorum Deo- 
rum radios acceptorum, magnitudinem inſinuantes. Kirch, p. 161 ut ſupra. Other 
deities likewiſe, viz. Jupiter, Venus, Apollo, &c. were worſhiped under the forms 
of Obeliſks and Pyramids. Vid. Pauſan. in Corinth. p. 102. Max. Tyr. Aiant. Ay. 
We learn from Clemens Alex. (Strom. l. i. p. 418.) that this mgthod. of worſhiping 
pillars was of great antiquity. Vid. Sud, in voce. Y 22h, Tap 

8 Vid. Porphyr. apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. p. 60. . | 

9 Et alii due ſunt Obeliſci Alexandriæ, in portum ad Cæſaris templum, quos exci- 
dit Meſphres rex quadragenim binũm cubitorum. Plin. l. xxxvi. cap.g.,  _ 

1 | | „ ra 
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ral of the hollow hieroglyphical characters upon the Heliopolitan obelißb, 
are filled up with a white compoſition, as if they were enamelled; 
and, at firſt ſight, engaged us to imagine, that all of them, were ori- 
ginally intended to be ſo. But, upon a ſtricter view, this appeared 
to have been done by the hornets, which, in the ſummer ſeaſon, are 
apt to fix their neſts in theſe cavities. te. Hr: to 
This obeliſe Diodorus* inſtructs us, that Se/o/frrs erected two obeliſes at Heliopolis, 
1 each of them a hundred and twenty cubits high, and eight broad: 
reg 950 and we learn from Pliny , that Sochis and Ramiſes erected each of 
them four, whereof thoſe of Sochis were forty eight, and thoſe of 
Ramiſes forty cubits only in height. The breadth of the lower part 
of this, which I am ſpeaking of, is only ſix feet; and the whole 
height, according as I meaſured it by-the proportion of ſhadows, was 
no more than ſixty four; though other travellers have deſcribed it to 
be upwards of ſeventy. Provided then we could determine which of 
the above mentioned pillars this remaining one-ſhould be, and know 
at the fame time · the exact height of it, we might thereby compute 
the quantity of mud, that has been accumulated upon the adjacent 
ſoil, ſince the time that it was erected. Now thoſe that were raiſed 
by Sefe/iris are vaſtly too high; as thoſe of Ramiſès are as much too 
low, to lay the leaſt pretenſions to it. In all probability. therefore, 
this, which I am deſcribing, muſt be the ſurviving obeliſt of thoſe that 
were erected by Sochis: further notice whereof will be taken in another 


place. 1 | 
| Of te PYRAMIDS, 


The pyramids "THERE is no point in hiſtory that has been ſo often, and at the fame 


variouſly de. time ſo variouſly treated of, as the pyramids of Memphis, The anci- 


ſcribed, ents abound with a diverſity of accounts and deſcriptions concerning 


them; whilſt the moderns, after a much longer courſe of obſervations, 
have rather multiplied the difficulties, than cleared them. | 

Neither thean- The dimenſions of the great pyramid have given occaſion to one 
tients mr no. diſpute. Herodotus 3 makes the baſe of it to be eight hundred foot 


ee 5.4. long; Diederus * ſeven hundred; and Strabo * puly ſix hundred. 


bout the di- 
— of the Among the moderns, Sandys * found it to be three hundred paces; 


N PYI®- Bellonius 7 three hundred and twenty four; Greaves *, fix hundred 
and ninety three Eng//h feet; and Le Bruns ſeven hundred and 


1 Did. l. i, p. 38. Pin. I. xxxvi, cap. 8. 3 Herod, Eur. $ 124. 125 
4 Died. Sic. Bibl. I. i. p. 40. * Strab, Geogr. |. xviii. p. 5 $5: * Sandys's 
Trav. P. 99. ed. 6. 7 Bellon. Obſer, I. ii. Po 269. 8 id, Greaviu Pyra- 


midographia. Le Brun's voyage, cap. 36. | © 
| | 1 four 
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four (as we may ſuppoſe them to be) of France; which make 
about ſeven hundred and fiſty of our meaſure. There is no way 
to reconcile theſe differences; and it would be unjuſt to charge 
theſe authors with deſigned miſtakes. Thus much then, in general, 
may be ſaid, in defence and vindication of errors and diſagreements 
of this kind, that, at preſent, none of the ſides of this pyramid. are 


367. 


exactly upon a level. For there is a deſcent in paſſing, from the en- Nm . 


trance into it, all along by the eaſtern corner, to the ſouthern; there“ 


is again an aſcent from this to the weſtern point; whilſt the ſides, 
which regard the W. and the N. have been greatly encroached upon, 
by thoſe large drifts of ſand, which the Eteſian winds, during a long 
courſe of years, have brought along with them. As therefore it 
will be difficult to find its true Horigontal baſe, or foundation; it being 
likewiſe uncertain (which is the chief thing to be conſidered) how 


far theſe drifts of ſand may have been accumulated above it; all cal- 


culations of this kind muſt be very different and exceedingly preca - 
rious, according to the poſition of the adjacent ſands, , and to other 


circumſtances at the time particularly, when theſe obſervations. were 


or EIN: | FCC 3 1 
Neither does it appear that either this, or any other of the three None of :4e 


57 
eit are 
upon an exatt 
level. 885 


greater pyramids was ever finiſhed. For the ſtones, in the entrance Pyramids 


auere ever - 


into the greateſt, being placed archwiſe, and to a greater height than , 


ſeems neceſſary for ſo imall an entrance, there being alſo a large ſpace 


left on each fide of it, by diſcontinuing ſeveral of the parallel rows of. 


ſteps, which, in other places, intirely ſurround the pyramid; theſe 


circumſtances, . I ſay, in the architecture of this building, ſeem to 


oint out to us ſome further deſign ; and that, at this entrance, there 
might have been originally intended a large and magnificent portico. 


Neither were theſe ſteps(or /ittle altars, aul, as Herodotus x calls them) 23, ,,, 
to remain in the ſame condition: inaſmuch as they were all of them 1/9 up ith 


to be ſo filled with priſinatical ſtones, that each fide of the 33 - 


as in Cæsſtiuss at Rome, was to lye ſmooth and upon a plane. Yet no- 
thing of this kind appears to have been ever attempted, in the lefſer 


or in the greater of theſe pyramids, the latter of which wants like- 


wiſe a great part of the point, where this filling up was to commence 
but in the ſecond, commonly called Chephrenes's pyramid, which may 
hint to us what was intended in them all, we ſee near a quarter of 
the whole pile very beautifully filled up, and ending, 'at the top, in 
a point. The ſtones, wherewith the pyramzds are built, are, from 
five, to thirty feet 2 long; and from three to four feet 'high, agreea- 


© Herod, Eut. 5 125. 2 Herodotus makes none of theſe ſtones leſs than thirty 
foot, ibid. & 124. 5 8 


ble 


to be 
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ble perhaps to the depth of the frat from whence they were hewn. 
Yet, notwithſtanding the weight and maſſineſs of the greateſt part of 
them, they have all been laid in mortar, which, at preſent, eaſily 

_ - crumbles'to powder, though originally, no doubt, it was of greater te- 

nacity, as the compoſition of it ſeems to be the ſame with what is ſtill 
- made uſe of in theſe countries z. 8 5 
Thepyramidal The ancients 4 inform us, that the ſtones were brought from the 
22 from mountains of Arabia, or from the Tian mountains*. Yet, notwith- 
the Arabian er ſtanding the great extravagance and ſurpriſing undertakings of the 
3 mou- Egyptian kings, it does not ſeem probable, that they would have 
3 been at the vaſt labour and expence of bringing materials at ſo great 
a diſtance, when they might have been ſupplied from thoſe very 
places, where they were to be employed. For what makes the bulk 
They were ta- and outſide, at leaſt, of all theſe pyramids, is not of marble, but of 
| ten from the free-ſtone, which is of the ſame nature and contexture, has the like 
which i a accidents and appearances of ſpars, foſſil ſhells, coralline ſubſtances s, 
employed, Ec. as are common to the mountains of Libya. In like manner, 
 Voſepb's well, (as it is called at Kairo; ) the quarries of Moccarte near 
the ſame place; the catacombs of Sakara, the Sphinx, and the cham- 
bers, that are cut out of the natural rock, on the eaſt and weſt ſide 
of theſe pyramids, do all of them diſcover the ſpecific marks and cha- 
racteriſtics of the pyramidal ftones, and, as far as I could perceive, were 
not at all to be diſtinguiſhed from them. The pyramidal ſtones, there- 
fore, were, in all probability, taken from this neighbourhood ; nay 


© Vid. not. p. 206, * Herod. Eut. $ 124. Died. Sic. I. i. p. 40. Plin. l. xxxvi. 
Cap. 12. Sy | - 35 | 
; So called, from being in the neighbourhood of Trey, which was built by the fol- 
lowers or ſlaves of Manelaus, in the upper Egypt. Strab. |. xvii. p. 809. vein 

autem littorale latus juxta Arabicum finum tenent Arabes Ægyptii ichthyophages, in 
quibus dorſa montium ſunt, Tyoici lapidis montis, et Alabaſtrini montis, et Porphy- 
ritici montis, et Nigri lapidis montis, et Balanitis lapidis montis. Ptol. Gaogr. 1. iv. c. 5. 
Al, or lapis, was indifferently uſed by the ancients for free-/tone, or marble, 
The Aub elo alſo, or lapicidinæ, equally regarded them both. Marble was ſo called 
(Im vd paguaiger) from Mining upon being poliſhed : the ſame with A £505 
and Azutecs and moAviehns. It does not appear that marble was uſed by the Grecian 
artiſts, either in ſculpture. or building, before the fifteenth O/ympiad, bef. Chr. 720. 
Daedalus's ſtatues of Hercules and Venus were of wood, of which, or of rough ſtone, 
were likewiſe their idols and temples, till that time. The ancient temple of Del- 
* was built about Olymp. Lxv. bef. Chr. 520, or 513 years after the temple of 

olomon. | f ; ; | 
* Eſpecially of ſuch as Strabo calls, and believed to be, petrified lents/s, telling us, 
that they were originally the food of the workmen, Strab. Geogr. l. xvii. p. 556. See 

the catalogue in the COLLECTANEA» | | Yn 
| 0 perhaps 
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perhaps they were thoſe very ſtones, that had been dug away, to 

give the Sphinx, and the chambers I have mentioned, their proper 
-views and elevations. —_—_— 5 ey | 

It may be further obſerved, that the pyramids, ally the greateſt, 7;, a- py- 
1s not —— heap of hewn ſtones ; nas ken on ror it, ramid is ave 

which lies below the hor:/2ontal ſection of the entrance, appears to be ee 

nothing more than an incruſtation of the natural rock, upon which it : 
is founded. For, in advancing through the narrow paſſage, this rock 

is twice diſcovered : the lower chamber alſo, together with the well, 

(whoſe mouth lies upon a level with it) have the like appearance; 
whereby a conſiderable abatement would be made, in ſuch foreign 
materials, as might otherwiſe have been required. | | 
- Jens very ſurpriſing, that the pyramids, which, from their firſt foun- No certain ac- 
dation, muſt have been looked upon with wonder and attention, oO —_ 
ſhould not have preſerved a more certain tradition of the time when pyramids were 
they were founded, or of the names of their founders. Pliny 7 reckons /wndeds 
up a number of authors, who have written of the pyramids; and all of 
them, he tells us, difagree concerning the perſons who built them. 

Now as Egypt had been, from time immemorial, the ſeat of learning; 
where it was hkewiſe pretended, that a regular and chronological s 
decount had been kept of all the remarkable tranſactions of their 
kings; it is much, that the authors of ſuch great undertakings ſhould 
be ſo much as even diſputed. Yet we find, there were various accounts 
and traditions concerning them. For it is ſaid 9, that Supbis built the 
firſt, and Nitocris the third; that the ſecond was raiſed, as Herodo- 
tus * acquaints us, from the money which the daughter of Cheops pro- 
cured at the expence of her chaſtity; and again, that the two greater 
were the work of the ſhepherd Ph:/it:on ; and the leaſt had-the harlot 
Rhodope for its foundreſs. Others 2 which is the moſt general 
opinion, make Cheops (or Chemmis,) Chephrenes, and Nycerinus to be the 
founders of them. Herodotus indeed, who has preſerved theſe reports, 
does not give much credit to them; however, it may be juſtly enough | 
inferred from thence, that, as the chronology of thi my thoſe * 
wonders of the world, was thus dubious and obſcure, there is ſuffici- | 


Qui de iis [pyramidibus] ſeripſerunt, ſunt Herodotus, Euhemerus, Duris Samus, 


Alfiſtagoras, Dianyſius, Artemidorus, Alexander Polybiftor, Butorides, Antiſthenes, Deme- 


trius, Demotiles, Apion. Inter omnes eos non conſtat a quibus factæ ſunt, juſtiſſimo 
caſu obliteratis tantæ vanitatis autoribus. Nat. bij. 1. xxxvi. c. 12. The like ac- 
count we have in Diadarus, I. i. p. 41. 6 . 5 
8 Herod. Eut. & 124, 127, 134 & 125. Died. I. i. p. 29. 9 Aanetb. apud Syn- 
cell. Chronal. p. 56 & 58. - Herod. ut ſupra. „ 0 
| 5 BvD ent 
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ent ground to ſuſpect the correctneſs and accuracy of the Egyptian hi- 
ſtory in other matters. {mg 3-0 * | 


I is not agree Neither is there an univerſal conſent, among theſe authors, for 
fir what ** hat uſe or intent they were deſigned. For Pliny * aſſerts, that they 
the pyramids . a 5 | 
were intended, Were built for oſtentation, and to keep an idle people in employment; 

others, which is the moſt received opinion, that they were to be the 
ſepulchres of the Egyptian kings. But if Cheops, Suphis, or whoever 
elſe was the founder of the great pyramid, intended it only for his ſe- 
pulchre ; what occaſion was there tor ſuch a narrow, ſloping entrance 
into it; or for the well 4, as it is called, at the bottom of the gallery; 
or for the lower chamber, with a large nich or hole in the eaſtern 
: wall of it; or for the long narrow cavities in the walls or ſides of the 
large upper room, which likewiſe is incruſtated all over with the fineſt 
granite marble 5? or for the two ante-chambers, and the lofty gallery, 
Th great py- With benches on each fide, that introduce us into it? As the whole 
ramid was of the Egyptian theology was cloathed in myſterious emblems and 
| 9 figures, it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all theſe turnings, apart- 
temple. ments, and ſecrets in architecture, were intended for ſome nobler pur- 

poſe (for the calacombs, or burying places, are plain, vaulted cham- 

bers, hewn out of the natural rock ;) and that the deity rather, which 

was typified in the outward form of this pile7, was to be worſhipet 

within. The great reverence and regard, which Suphzs *, in parti- 

cular, one of the ſuppoſed founders, is ſaid to have paid to the gods, 

will not a little favour ſuch a ſuppoſition: and even provided this 

ſhould be diſputed, no places certainly could have been more ingeni- 

ouſly contrived: for thoſe ſecret chambers, or adyta, which had ſo great 

a ſhare in the Egyptian myſteries and initiationns. 

The ſecond and It has been already obſerved, that Chephrenes was ſuppoſed to 
thirdpyramids have built the ſecond pyramid, and Mycerinus the third: but for what 
„ intent? not to be their ſepulchres ; inalmuch as there being no paſſage 
pulcbrti, © left open into them, as into the great pyramid, they mult have been 

| pulled down, and built again after their deceaſe, before their bodies 

Pin. I. xxxvi. cap. 12. 3 Lucan.l. ix. ver. 155, & l. viii, ver. 698. Strab. 

Geogr.AM. xvii. p. 461. Diod. Sic. Bibl. I. i. p. 40. Plin. I. xxxvi. cap. 12. 
s Vitruvins, l. vii. c. 5. mentions cruſtarum marmorearum varietates, in quo, ſays he, 
Romani Ag\ptios imitabantur. In contradiſtinction to this method of incruſtating, we 


have columne ſ.livz ſometimes mentioned. Plin. J. xxxvi. c. 6. | 
6 See the deſcription of theſe ſeveral places in Greaves's P;ramidegraphia, 


{he 


» 


7 Vid. p. 361, 365. | | | 
or 5 & deere [wrewonlns, Contemplator, Marſh. Chron. Canon. p..51.] 
eit Jour Wie, & rlu lee owtyents Hie, nv ws ptya xenpe W Alu - 

0 [Manetho] enlyoupli, Syrcell, P · 56. : | | 
4 | | | could 
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could have been introduced and depoſited within them. If indeed 
we had any tradition, that theſe pyramids had been built by ſome 
pious ſucceſſors, over the tombs of their anceſtors, there would then 
be leſs occaſion to call in queſtion an eee that has been ſo ge- 
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nerally received. But if no report of this kind occurs in hiſtory; if 

the founders made no proviſion in them for their interment; but 
contrived them, as far as we know or are informed, to be cloſe com- 
pact buildings, it may be ſo far preſumed, that the two leſſer pyra- 
mids at leaſt could never have been intended merely for fepulchres. 

But it may beurged, that the ſquare cheft of granite marble; in the 

upper chamber of the great pyramid, has always been taken for the | 
coffin of Cheops; and conſequently that the pyramid itſelf might have | 
been intended for the place of his ſepulture. Might not this cheſt 22, 1g i 
have been rather deſigned for ſome religious uſe; and to have been % great py- 
concerned either in the myſtical worſhip of Ofris s; or to have ſerv- Wa fo 
ed for one of their «ia dee, or ſacred cheſts, wherein either the n religious 
images of their deities, or their ſacred veſtments or utenſils were . 
kept; or elſe that it was a faviſſa, or ciſtern ® for the holy water, 
uſed in their ceremonies and purgations. The length + of it; which 
is above ſix feet, does indeed favour the received opinion; but the 
height and the breadth, which are each about three feet, very far 


exceed the uſual dimenſions of the Egyptian coffins. © Thoſe which 75 fore cofine 


I have ſeen, and by them we may judge of others, were of a dif- 7 F8yPt mt 
ferent form, being inſcribed with þeroghyphics,' and made exactly in [ame pony 
the faſhion of the mummy cheſts; ' juſt capacious enough to receive | 
one body. Whereas this pretended one of Cheops is in form of an 
oblong ſquare; neither does it end, as the nummy cheſts do, in a pe- 
deſtal, whereupon (as the faſhion itſelf demonſtrates) they were to 
be erected and ſet upright. Neither is it adorned with any ſacred 
characters, which, from the great number of coffins; that are never 
known to want them, ſeem to have been a general as well as a ne! 
ceſſary act of regard and piety to the deceaſed. The manner like - 74. mummies 
wiſe, in which it is placed, is quite different, as I have juſt now ver- , p/aced 
hinted, from what was, perhaps always, obſerved by the Egyptians, airy 
9 Plut. de 1/ide, p. 365, 6.  * Apul, Met. I. xi. p. 262. 
Pars obſcura cavis celebrabant orgia ciſtis. Cat. 
— tacita plenas formidine ciſtas. Val. Flac. 
2 Particularly of ſuch as were carried about in their coma/iz (KQMAYITAI. ) 
Clem. Strom. l. v. p. 413. | | TCL I ag 


8 'Þ 
Vid. Feff. in voce Faviſa. Abenapb, de relig. Egypt. ap. Kirch. Obel. Pamph. 
p. 473. Vid. p. 374. not. 2. | ate i if © of 


* 


bd: a. 


F- 


878: - 


The cheſt not 
intended for 


the ceſfin of 
Cheops. 


and others had been buried wi 
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in depoſiting their dead bodies: \ inaſmuch as the mummies always 


| ſtand upright 5, where time or accident have not diſturbed them: 


Whereas this cheſt lies flat and level with the floor; and thereby has 
not that dignity of poſture, which, we may ſuppoſe, this wiſe na- 


tion knew to be peculiar, and therefore would be very ſcrupulous to 


deny to the human body. If this cheſt then was not intended for a 
cofin (and indeed Heradotus 5 tells us that Cheops was buried upon an 
iſland, in the vaults below; where the Nile was admitted; the ſame 
probably. with the bottom or end of the paſſage, where Stralo places 


the Syxy) we have fo far a preſumptive argument, that the pyramid 


itſelf could not, from this very circumſtance, have been intended 
only. for a ſepulchre. Nay, _ the very ſuppoſition that Checps 

in the precincts of this or any other 
of the pyramids ; yet ſtill this was no more than what was practiſed 
in other temples 7; and would not therefore deſtroy the principal 


uſe and deſign for which they might have been erected. And in- 
deed, I am perſuaded that few perſons, who will attentively conſi- 


der the outward figure of theſe piles ; the ſtructure and contrivance 
of the ſeveral apartments in the inſide of the greateſt; together with 
the ample proviſion that: was made near this and the ſecond pyramid, 


for the reception, as it may well be ſuppoſed, of the prieſts, who. 


The ancients 


nos acquainted 


were there to officiate ; but will conclude, that the Egyptians in- 
tended the /arger of them for one of the places, as all of them were 


to be the objects at leaſt, of their worſhip and devotion. . 


Strabo *, as far as I know, is the only perſon among the ancients, 
who ſeems to have been acquainted with the narrow entrance into 


with the infide the great pyramid ; which, he tells us, had a ſtone placed in the 


of the great 
. pyramid. 


mouth of it, to be removed at pleaſure. We have only a ſmall aſ- 
cent up to this entrance at preſent ; which, in his time, was ſituated 
much higher, or nearly in the middle of the pyramid; whereby we 
are ſufficiently appriſed of the extraordinary encroachments, which 


the annual drifts of ſand have, ſince that time, made upon the original 


foundation. However, if this paſſage had been thus early left open, 


s Herod, Eut. 86. Died. Sic. |. i. p. 58. 
; | ' Mgyptia tellus 
Claudit odorato poſt funus ſtantia burto” © © | 4 

) Corpora. | Sil. Ital. I. xiii. ver. 475. 

® Herod, Eut, F 127. 7 Id. ibid. F169. Dal. F 10. Cem Alex. Cohort, ad 
gentes, p. 39. „ „ 5 F 1 

5 RN d' & Ve plows was THY wAdgav AiJor i luer. dighiviog J avery? 
I cu pines Ths Oiuns. I, xvii, p. 1161. | a 95 5 
(whether 
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(whether it continued directly forward, in the ſame angle of deſcent, 
viz. 269, quite down to the ſubterraneous chambers; or Whether 
from theſe ſubterraneous chambers the aſcent was to be by the well . 
into the upper ones; or whether we were to ſtop ſhort,” as at pre- 
ſent, about the middle of this paſſage, and turn on our right hand, 
through a narrow irregular breach, which, according as it is previ-- 
ouſly cleared from ſand and rubbage, is with more or leſs difficulty 
to be paſſed through; and may be therefore ſuſpected to claim no 
great antiquity) it is very extraordinary, I ſay, that this paſſage, with 
the hen, or coffin, at the bottom of it, ſhould have been known to 
Strabo; that the vaults and ſubterraneous chambers ſhould have been 
known to Strabo and Herodotus; that the well ſhould” have been 
known to Pliny ; and yet, that no particular account or deſcription: 
ſhould have been left us, either of the ſquare vaulted chamber, that 
lies upon the ſame floor with the well; or of the long and lofty gal- 
lery ka ariſes from thence ; or of the two cloſets, or anti-chambers, 
with their niches and other devices, which we enter, upon our arri- 
val at the top of this gallery; or of the moſt ſamptuous and ſpacious 
chamber, incruſtated all over with granite marble, that we are con- 
ducted into afterwards ; or of the ſquare cheſt; commonly called tlic 
tomb of Cheops, which is placed upon the floor, on the right hand, 
in entring this chamber. And as all theſe places were very curious 
and remarkable, it is the more unaccountable, vhy they ſhould have 
been neglected or overlooked, or the deſcriptions of them have been 
omitted by thoſe authors; 3 as the wall, which would have 
eaſily introduced them into this large ſcene of antiquity, was well 
kHG n ts one of hem ET or OE RAIN I LT he 
An Arabian hiſtorian ? acquaints us, that this rer og opened, 23. Arabian 
perhaps through the breach I have mentioned, about nine hundred c of chis 
years ago, by Almamon, the renowned Calif of ' Babylon ; and that Pa: 
« they found in it, towards the top, a chamber, with a hollow ſtone, 
« in which there was a ſtatue like a man, and within it a man, upon 
« whom was a breaſt-plate of gold, ſet with jewels; upon this 
« breaſt-plate there was a ſword of ineſtimable price, and at his head 
« a carbuncle of the bigneſs of an egg, ſhining like the light of the 
ce day, and upon him were characters writ with a pen, which no 
man underſtood.” But this, it _ be preſumed, is of the ſame 
authority, with what the fame author obſerves in another" place, 
That he who built the pyramids, was Saurid ibn Salbouk, the king 


* 
N v % 4: P” 
9 


Ion Abd Albokm, as he is recorded by Mr. Greaves in the Pyr omidographia i 
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« of. Egypt, who was before the flood 300 years.” But paſſing over 
' theſe idle traditions. and accounts, it is remarkable and particular 
enough, that this cheſt, in ſtriking it with a piece of iron, ſhould 
give the ſame muſical note (E-la-mi, if I miſtake not) with the 
chamber; whereby we may ſuppoſe it to have proportionable and 
{ſimilar dimenſions; as indeed they are given by Pere Sicard *, though 
different from what they are in Mr. Greaves's Pyramidographia n. We 
are to obſerve further, that this cheſt is fixed fo ſtrongly in the floor, 
that a number of perſons, who were with me, were not able to 
move it. It is ſituated (perhaps not without a myſtery) in the ſame 
direction, with the mouth of the pyramid, directly to the north- 
ward; a poſition, that was likewiſe given to the doors of other 
Egyptian edifices ?.. „ | 


D the SpHniINgx.. 


There are boly BESIDES What has been already faid of the Sphinx, we are to 

2 the * obſerve, that in July 1721, the ſands were fo far raiſed and accu- 

2 hes mulated about it, that, we could only diſcover the back of it; upon 
which, over the rump, there was a ſquare hole, about four feet 


a ; i 


long, and two: broad, fo. cloſely filled with ſand, that we could not 
lay it open enough to obſerve, whether it had been originally con- 
trived for the admiſſion of freſh air; or, like the well in the great 
Hramid, was intended for a ſtair-caſe. Upon the head of it there 
is another hole, of a round figure; which, I was told, ſor we could 
not get up to it, is five or fix feet deep, and wide enough to receivè 
a well- grown perſon. The ſtone, which this part of the head con- 
fiſts of, ſeems, from the colour, to be adventitious, and different 
from the reſt of the figure, which is all of the ſame ſtone, and hewn 
out of the natural -% 4 It muſt be left to future trayellers to find 
out, whether theſe holes ſerved only to tranſmit a ſucceſſion of freſh 


1 See the particulars of this menſuration in the Col LRC TAN E KA. 
The exteriour ſuperficies of this tomb contains in length, ſeven ſeet three inches, 
and an half. In depth it is three feet, three inches, and three quarters; and is the 
ſame in breadth, The hollow part within is in length on the W. fide, ſix feet and 
, ls breadth, at the N. end, two feet and . The depth is two feet, 
and ano parts of the Eng/i/b foot. The length of the chamber on the ſouth, ſide. is 
thirty four feet and 23. The breadth is ſeventeen feet and . The height is 
nineteen feet and 4. Vid. Pyramid. ut ſupra, V. B. Bellonius, to ſhew how ſubject 
the moſt curious obſervers are to miſtakes; makes the length of this tomb to be 
twelve feet. O5/. l. ii. c. 42. | 
I Herod, Eut. § 101. 148. In this ſituation likewiſe the table (of ſbeiu bread) was 
placed in the tabernacle, Exod, xl. 22, „ | te 
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or THE MUMMIE SZ.. 


Son? . . Fa 8 | 
air into the bog! of the-/phinx, or whether they might not "ID hag Ts bole had 
likewiſe a conghr unication with the great pyramid, either by che . 


or by the cayity or nich in the wall of the lower chamber, that lies with che 
upon qa level with it. Nay, it may ſome time appear, that there are Pyramids. 


chambers, alſo in the two other pyramids ; and not only ſo, but that 
the, eminence likewiſe, > POR} vhich they are both erected, is cut out 
into.crypte,. marrow paſſages and labyrinths, which may, all of them, 
communicate with the chambers of the prieſts, the artful contri- 
vers of theſe ache 4 * their initiatory, as well as other my- 
ſterious rites and e were to Þe carr on with the ren 
er ave a n S het ol ee e 20 re 
A 000 


Of te ee 1 e Nau 


TuE accounts chat have been hitherto given us 18 the mupmics, 8 


ſeem to be very imperfect; and indeed the catacombs at Sahara, ® 
which are commonly viſited, have been fo fretſuently rifled and diſ- 


2 
* 


turbed, that nothing has preſerved i its primitive ſituation. There are 73, was is 
ſtill remaining, in ſome of theſe vaults, a great number of urns of baked * which Tir 


earth, in a conical ſhape, in each of which is contained an 10% With 7 
the bill, the bones, nay the very feathers of i it, well Free d. Fo r (if 
we except the bicroglyphical writing) the fame bandage and mixture 


of ſpices, that was applied to the human body, were beſtowed upon 


this. But the ſkull, and ſome other bones of an ox, -the*apss, as it 


may be preſumed to have beenz, which I ſaw, looked-white, and as 


it were bleached, neither did they diſcoyer the. leaſt token of haying 
been ever embalmed. There were ſeveral little wooden figures alſo, 
of the ſame quadruped, that were painted white, with their legs 
tied together, as if ready. to be ſacrificed. I faw, at the ſame time 
a ſmall veſſel like a loop, with the maſts and ſails intire, and the 


men handling their cars. 7 


Little ſquare boxes, uſually painted * with ſymbolical figures Boxes placed = 
a ban 7 


or or hieroghpbics, are found in theſe catacombs. The figure of 


is commonly fixed upon each of the lids; though. I have one that is mies. 


ſurmounted with a dog +, and another with an — each of them of 
ſolid wood, and painted in their proper colours. I was: at a loſs to 
know, for what other uſes theſe boxes could Have been defied: 
than to be the coffins. of their ſacred animals; when Mr. Le Maire, 
who had been at the opening. of A new. vault, informed me, that 


* Thie is expreſſed in plate xxiv. 60. i of Mr. ae. Gerden' 5. eden of 
| n antiquities. i e x EAT FAY 


7 ” 
* 


one 
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| OF THE CATACOMBS. __ Cx.ll, 
one of them was placed at the feet of each mummy; and therein 


Various infiru- Were incloſed the inſtruments and utenſils, in miniature, which be- 


ments found in 
then. . | 


longed to the trade and occupation of the embalmed perſon, when 
he was alive. He ſhewed me one of them, which contained a va- 
riety of figures in laſcivious poſtures ; and had therefore appertained, 
as he conjectured, to ſome lady of pleaſure or curtizan. Among 


other figures, there was a Bacchus in copper; a hollow phallus, in 


The boxer, 
mummy 
chifts, &c. 
made of the 
ſycamore 
evood. 


Little images 
placed round 
about the 


mummychefs, 


alabaſter; ſeveral ſmall earthen veſſels, for paint; and the joint of a 
reed, which had within it a pencil, and ſome powder of lead ore; 
the ſame that is ſtill uſed by the women of theſe count ies . Theſe 
boxes, the mummy cheſts, and whatever figures and inſtruments of 
wood are found in the catacombs, are all of them of ſycamore, which, 


though ſpongy and porous to appearance, has notwithſtanding conti- 


nued intire and uncorrupted for at leaſt three thouſand years. A 
little behind the boxes, a number of ſmall images, of baked earth, 
in the form of the mummy cheſts; ſome blue, others white, others 
pied or in the habit of a nun, are ranged around the pedeſtal of the 
mummy cheſts, as if they were intended to be ſo many guardian genii 
and attendants. I have already obſerved, that theſe bodies were ori- 
ginally placed upright : and where we find one or other of them Ily- 
ing on the ground, there we may ſuppoſe them to have been lately 
removed from their places; or that the Egyptians had been, ſome way 


or other, prevented from duly performing their laſt offices to the 


The compoſi- 
Lion & the 
mummies; 
their ban- 
dager, &c. 


dead. | OD 
. compoſition, that is found in the heads of the mummies, looks 
exactly like pitch, but is ſome what ſofter : the ſmell of it alſo is the 
fame, though ſomething more fragrant. It is probably the tar ex- 

tracted from the cedar 5. In examining two of theſe mummies, after 
taking off the bandage, I found the ſeptum medium? of the noſe to 


s Vid. p. 229. s Apud Agyptics cadaver fit ray &., i. e. ſalſura, five 
mummia ( ) uti appellant recentiores medicorum filii, ab Arabico ( Perfic. potius) 


i, e. cerã; quia ceromate etiam in eo negotio utebantur.  Gatak, Annot. in 
M. Anton. p. 275. nmummia vulgo; Piſlaſphalton (& dg, wicenc peuy- 
uns de N.) Diaſcorides 1, i. cap. 101. Gol. Dif. Pliny (l. xvi. cap. 11.) 
makes this compoſition to be the tar of the torch pins, which he calls cedria; from 
whence we may rather take it to be the tar of the cedar tree, according to Dioſcori- 
des, 1. i. cap. 106. Kl. Age is) u, iE & , Ain KEAPIA ewdytlar. 
— Aw api 110 onnlielw hs rd lular, Poraxinlw 5 rav vir Sονguu· 
zbe, 3, vixgs Col Tives awryv crxoheray. Liquor picis, quz aque modo fluit ex 
tzda dum coquitur, cedrinus vocatur; cui tanta vis eſt, ut in ZEgypto corpora homi- 
num defunctorum eo perfuſa ſervantur. Colum. De re ruſtica, l. vi. c. 32, | 
7 The /eptum medium of the noſe is taken away, as well for the eaſter extraction 


have 
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have been taken away in them both; and that the ſkulls were ſome- 
what thicker than'ordinary *. One of theſe ſkulls is preſerved among 


my other curioſities. There were few or none of the muſcular parts 


preſerved, except upon the thighs; which notwithſtanding crumbled 
to powder upon touching them. The like happened to that part of 
the bandage, which more immediately enveloped the body; though 
fifty yards and upwards of the exterior part of it was, upon unfold- 
ing it, as ſtrong, in appearance, as if it had been juſt taken from 
the loom. Let even this, by being expoſed to the air, was, in a 


377 


ſew days, caſily rent to pieces. I found neither money in the 721+ fail ts 
mouths, nor idols in the breaſts, of theſe mummes, as I might have 4 found'in 


expected from the common reports, that have been related of 
them. 1 e ey og e 
8 © TH: 
Of the Nile, and the fol of Egypt. 


their breaſts, 


OF ſuch things as relate to the natural hiſtory of Egypt, the Mi, The Nile's in- 
without doubt, is the moſt worthy of our notice, and to which we #244! occa- 


. ” floned by the 


ſhall therefore give the firſt place. Now it has been already ob- ain: in E- 
ſerved, that it ſeldom rains in the inland parts of Egypt; but that thiopia. 


upon the coaſt, from Alexandria, all along to Dami-ata and Tineh, 
they have their former and latter rains ?, as in Barbary and the Holy 


land. The periodical augmentation therefore of the Nile muſt be 


owing to ſuch rivers and torrents, as diſcharge themſelves into it, 
in the regions to the ſouthward, particularly in AÆtbiopia; inaſmuch 
as the Nile has there its ſources ; where the ſun alſo; when it draws 
near the northern tropic, brings on their winter, and with it the 
rainy ſeaſon. The Portugueſe miſſionaries * claim the honour of this 


of the brain, as for the injection of the pitch-like ſubſtance into it. Tedra wh oxe- 
Aid ridiew Ag T6v puvtuliguy N my iriQanroy, Toh ho are d ite vols, 
r I Paguarn iſytoller, Herod, Fut. § 86. © 
8B. FHerodotus makes the Egyptians to be remarkable for the thickneſs of their ſkulls. 
Al 5 rd Alyunliwv (xs8QaAat) Sr di r ig,, poyy av Au wainks ,es. 
Herod. Thal. F la. | . 15 N = 82 8 
9 See p. 136, 7. 335. and the journal of the weather amongſt the Col LROTANEA, 
Nyttoxh ot 3 nh, | | | 3 
To the immenſe labours of the Portugueſe, mankind is indebted for the know- 


ledge of the real cauſe of the inundations of the Nile, ſo great and regular. Their 5 
obſervations inform us, that Abyſinia, where the Nile riſes, and waters vaſt tracts of 


land, is full of mountains, and in its natural ſituation much higher than Egypt; that 
all the winter, from June to September, no day is without rain; that the Vile receives 
in its courſe all the riyers, brooks, and torrents which fall from thoſe mountains; 


Cee dulce 
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diſcovery; though, among others, we find ſome. of the Grecian as 
well as Arabian philoſophers *, who have embraced the ſame opinion. 
Among the latter Ababllaliph, in his hiſtory of Egypt, acquaints us, 
that an. Hej. 596, when the Nile roſe no higher than twelve cubits 
and eleven digits (which occaſioned a great famine in Egypt) there 
came an ambaſſador from Aro, who brought letters ſignifying 
the death of their metropolitan; and requeſting a ſucceſſor : wherein 
it was mentioned, that they had had but little rain in Æthiopia, and 
therefore the Egyptians were to expect a low Nile. 

The Fiekan It has been commonly imagined, that the Ereſian or northern 

winds not the Winds, Which blow over the Mediterranean ſea, by carrying along 

cauſe of the with them great quantities of vapour, as far as theſe ſources of the 

e Nile, were the cauſe of its inundation. But theſe winds are not 

found, by experience, to blow conſtantly from the beginning to the 
end of the inundation, as Herodotus (Eut. p. 109.) has well obſerved ; 
but are frequently interrupted with winds from other quarters. 
And moreover, if theſe winds blow not directly from the north, but 
incline, as they generally do, more or leſs to the E. or W. they will 
diverge from the mountains of AÆthiopia, where their influence is 
required, and direct their courſes, together with the clouds and 
vapours that accompany them, towards the regions of Libya or 
Arabia. 5 | „„ 
Th Eten Neither do theſe Eigſian winds always bring along with them ſuch 
winds not al. acceſſions of clouds and vapours, as have been related by ſome au- 
ave! 611onded thors, For, in the year 1721, during the whole courſe of the in- 
el den undation (which was as high and copious as uſual) I obſerved very 
little or nothing at all of this cloudy diſpoſition of the atmoſphere ; 
the air being, for the moſt part, as clear and ſerene as at other times. 
And beſides, if theſe Ete/an winds were the cauſe of the overflow; 
then, as often as they continued for any conſiderable time, they 
would be ſucceeded by inundations. Great floods would conſequently 
happen, both in the ſpring and in the winter ſeaſons, when the winds 


; theſe neceſſarily ſwell it above the banks, and fill the plains of Egypt with the inunda- 
tions. This comes regularly about the month of Ju, or three weeks after the 
beginning of the rainy ſeaſon in Æthiopia. Vid, Monthly Library for March, 1735. 
P. Lobe's Hiſt. of Abyſſinia. ä 

Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 26, 27. Vid, Plut. de placit. philoſ. I. iv. c. 1. Jncremen- 
tum Ni fit e pluviis, qui in illa regione (ſc. Abyſinia) decidunt. Eln Sina apud 
Abulf. Geogr. ex traduct. v. cl. J. Gagnier. Incrementum Mili oritur ex imbribus 
copioſis ; quod quidem dignoſcitur ex acceſſu & receſſu, ſeu ortu & occaſu ſiderum, 
& pluviarum abundantia, nubiumque conſiſtentia. A Khodai apud Kalkaſend. de in- 
cremento Nili, ex traduct. ut ſupra, | | 

J blow, 


8 
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blow, for a month together, in various directions, from the N. E. 


to the N. W. But, as theſe winds are not attended withi any extra- 
ordinary ſwellings of the river, at theſe ſeaſons; ſo they may well 
be ſuſpected, not to contribute at all, to the periodical riſing in the 


ſummer. It is more probable, that, ſuch clouds and vapours as are 


brought along with them, at theſe no leſs than at other times, from 


the Mediterranean, may be diſſipated, dried up, or converted into 


rain, a long time before they arrive at the fountains of the Nile. 


379 


Yet how wonderful ſoever this large conflux of water may have 757 guantiry 


been accounted, in all ages, the great quantity of mud, that, from time 2 


to time, has been brought down along with it, will appear to be no r. 


leſs ſtrange and ſurpriſing. Surely the foil of Æthiopia (provided the 
Nile reaches no further) muſt be of an extraordinary depth, in hav- 
ing not only beſtowed upon Egypt ſo many thouſand annual rata, 
but in having laid the foundation. likewiſe of future additions to it in 


the ſea, to the diſtance of twenty leagues : ſo far at leaſt, by ſound- 


ing and examining the bottom of it with a plummet, the mud is 
found to extend. . 17 . 


The ſoil, or mud, that is thus conveyed, buoyed up with the 73, gualiry ar 
ſtream, is of an exceedingly light nature, and feels to the touch like “ mud. 


what we commonly call an impalpable powder. Plutarch tells us, 


that the colour of it is black; ſuch a black, ſays he, as is that of the 


eye; though, in another place +, he makes every thing black, where 


water is concerned. The appellations alſo of MEAA and , are 


ſuppoſed to have been given to it, either upon the ſame account“; 
or from the muddineſs only of the water. The ſpecimens of it, 

which I have often examined, were of a much lighter colour than 
our common garden mould; neither does the ſtream itſelf, when 


3: Plut. de Tide, p. 364. 4 Plut. ut ſupra, 


5 I a MIN ſc. niger fuit. So Fer. ii. 18. IWhat haſt thou to do in the way of 


| Eeypt, to drink H IN the waters of Sihor; or the black or muddy waters? NIV 
Sicbor, fluvius Ægypti Nilus, Græcis ptAas, niger, ob turbidas limo aquas : Latinis 
Malo, & literis M & N permutatis, Nilus. Schind. Lex. 

o Advenit Ægypto lutum nigrum viſcoſum, cui ineſt multum pinguedinis, dictum 
Al-Abliz. Advenit hoc e regionibus Nigritarum aquis Nili in incremento ſuo ad- 
mixtum, & decidente aqua ſubſidet lutum, tumque aratur & ſeritur. Et quotannis 
aduvenit ipſi recens lutum. — Ob hanc cauſam terra Said vegeta eſt, multi proventus 
pabulique, quia initio propior eſt, ideoque ad eam pertingit magna hujus luti copia, 
contra ac inferior terre pars (prope Damiatam ſc. & Roſettam :) ea ſiquidem ſterilis eſt 
& macilenta, quia lutum ejus tenue eſt & debile; ſiquidem aqua, quæ ad eam prove- 
nit, tenuis eſt & limpida. — Incrementum Nili ad finem provenit ſub æquinoxio au- 
tumnali; tum autem recluduntur aggeres, qui omnes terræ partes inundant. Abdol- 


lAaliphi Hiſt, Agypt. p. 5. 6 * 
Ccc2 ä 
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ſaturated with it, appear blacker than other rivers under the ſame 
circumſtances.” As for the Nile (or Nil, as it is pronounced by the 
inhabitants) it is, in all probability, as I have before obſerved, a con- 
traction of Nabbal, [oni] i. e. the river, by way of eminence, Ab. 
dollaliph (Tract. xi. cap. 1.) derives it from q Nal, which ſignifies 
to give," to beſtoww, or to be liberal; according to which etymology, 
he makes the Ni to ſignify the munificent giver of good things. But 
this ſeems rather to be a fine thought, than a juſt account of the 
origin of the name. OTE 0 | 

The Mikeas, In order to meaſure the increaſe of the Nile, there is built upon 
Nileſeope, or the point of the iſland Rhoda, betwixt Kairo and Geeza, a large room, 
Lille ſupported by arches, into which the ſtream has free admittance. In 
the middle of it is placed the Meas, or meaſuring pillar, which is 

divided into cubits, as the ancient Nz/e/copes 7 appear to have been. 

The ci biin into But the cubit itſelf, or peek, xu, as it is ſtill called, has not con- 
— ir i 4 tinued the ſame. For Herodotus acquaints us, that, in his time, the 
r co Egyptian peek, or cubit, was the ſame with the Samians; which, 


not continued 


the ſame, being no other than the common Grecian or Attic cubit 9, contained 


very little more * than a foot and half of Engliſb meaſure. Three or 
four centuries afterwards, when the famous ſtatue of the N7/e, that 
is ſtill preſerved at Rome, was made, the cubit ſeems to have been, 
a little more or leſs, twenty inches : for of that height, according to 
the exacteſt meaſure that could be taken, are the ſixteen little chil- 
dren that are placed upon it, which, according to Philoſtratus and 
Pliny, repreſented ſo many cubits. The preſent cubit is ſtill greater; 
though it will be difficult to determine the preciſe length of it. And 

indeed, with regard to the meaſures of the Arabiaus (as well as of 
ſome other nations) we have very few accounts or ſtandards that we 


can truſt to. 


Great diver- For Kalkaſendas makes the Haſemæan or great peek to be only 


7 3 s a 6 - F % ; 1 5 
ee twenty four digits, or eighteen inches; whereas the Arabian author, 
length of this | Re: | 
cbt. „Dad. Sic. I. i. p. 23. Strab, I. xvii. p. 562. 


8 Herod, Eut. § 168. 9 Id. * 149. 1 

Our Profeſſor Greaves makes the difference betwixt the Engliſh and Greek foot (and 
ſo in proportion of the cubit) to be as 1000 is to 1007 7% _ 

» Philo/t. Icon. de Nilo. Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 7. 
i Septem autem genera cubitorum Arabicorum recenſet CalcoſendiusPhilalogus: 1. Cu- 
| bitus Homareus, 15 cubiti communis & ptlear, e Hoc menſus eſt olim Ho- 
marus Ebn Cottabi ſpatium inter Baſram & Cufam. 2. Haſemeus, qui & cubitus ma- 
for nuncupatur, digitorum 24. Digitus vero occupat 7 hordea lata, aut 7 x 75 = 49 
ilos burdonis. Illo vero cubito æſtimatio verſat in jure Mohammedico. Idem teſtatur 


Aaruphidas, 3. Belalæus, Haſemæe minor. 4. Cubitus niger, Belalæs cedet digitis 
| x quoted 
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quoted by Golius +, will have it to be thirty two, i. e. twenty four 


inches. The Drab el Soudah, or black peek likewiſe, which the for- 
mer obſerves. to be no more than twenty one digits in length, is- 
made by the latter to be twenty ſeven. And moreover, the digit of 
KLallaſendas is equal to a ſpace taken up by ſeven barley corns, placed 


ſide-ways; whereas fix 5 is the meaſure according to Galiuss author. 


Now agreeable to Kallaſendas, as he is quoted by Dr. Bernard, the 
| Drah el Soudah (i. e. the cubit of twenty one digits). is that, by 
which the Ni was meaſured : whereas in the ſame author's diſſer- 
tation upon the Nilſcope 5, the meaſuring cubit is there defined to be 
expreſly of twenty eight digits. Thevenot 7, in giving us an account 
of the daily increaſe, reckons by a peek of twenty four digits; tho', 
according to a like account of the daily increaſe, which I had from 
Signore Gabrieli, a Venetian apothecary who has reſided many years 


at Kairo, the peek is there expreſsly of twenty eight inches* ; or, 


nearly an inch leſs than that which, Dr. Bernard“ tells us, he ſaw the 
model of in Marufidas. By the length and diviſion of the Mzrkeas, 


23, ab Athiope quodam Raſidi principis a latere nomen & modum dum habet. 


Menſura ædificiorum NILOMETRI, merciumque pretioſarum. 5, Jeſppæns, 2 digiti 


minor cubito nigro. 6. Chorda ſive Aſaba, brevior cubito nigro 1 5 digiti. 7. Maha- 


ranius eubitus 27 cubiti nigri, foſſis menſurandis Mamone principe imperatus. Vid. 


Edio. Bernard. de menſuris, p. 217. | e 1 55 
* Vid. Edio. Bernard. ut ſupra, p. 218. Vid. ut ſupra, p. 220. 


6 Quilibet cubitus. continet viginti oo digitos, donec compleatur elevatio aquæ ad 


duodecim cubitos. Deinde cubitus fit viginti quatuor digitorum. Quando igitur vo- 

lunt ſupponere hanc elevationem pertigiſſe ad ſexdecim cubitos, diſtribuunt duos cu- 

bitos redundantes, qui continent viginti octo digitos, inter duodecim cubitos, quorum, 

unuſquiſque continet viginti quatuor digitos, ficque fit quilibet cubitus viginti ofa 

cubitorum. Kalt. ex traduct. v. cl. J. Gagnier. „ | 
7 See his Travels in Engliſh, p. 232. | Te ns 

8 Tune 29, N. S. 1714, the Nile was 5 cubits high. June 3oth it increaſed 


3 inches, 


July 1, 2. Inehes. July 12, F. Inches. Ju) 23, 7. Inches. 
2, 4. I 3s 4. 24, 8. 
3» * 14 6. 2 2s 
4, 4. 155 — 8. 26, J 8* 
5, J 3. 16, & 8. 27, 8 10. 
6, 34. 17%,» 16. 29, BF 
7) 4 5 16, J 25. „ "5 20, 8 
. 19, 2 15. | 30, 30. 
wh ho 20z 10. b 31, | 48. | 
10, 4. e increaſed, in all (Zuly 31) 15 28 cub, 
11, 3. 2 6. Aug. 1. Wafaa Allaudz. 


9 Poteſt ex modulo Marufide in MS. Arabico Bibliothecæ noſtræ cubitus Haſes 
meus uncias Anglicanas 28, 9. De men}. p. 219. t K's + 
| according 
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according to the account I had of it from a curious gentleman at 
Kairo, the peek appears to be ſtill different from any of thoſe already 
deſcribed. « The Mzkeas (ſays he) is a pillar of fifty eight Engli/h 
« feet high, divided into three geometrical peeks, called Soltani belah 


«es faceh, i. e. the tandard (as perhaps we may interpret theſe words) 


« of the town and merchants, in all twenty four Stambole peeks, i. e. 
« the Stambole peek, according to this account, is equal to taventy five of 
e our inches ; though, in another letter from the ſame perſon, fixteen 
<« of theſe preks are made equal to twelve Engliſb yards; whereby 
e one of theſe peeks will be equal to twenty ſeven of our inches.” 
My learned friends Dr. Pococke * and Dr. Perry, who have written 
largely upon this point, have ſtill left it undetermined, or very du- 
bious ; the former making the Meas to be divided into twenty four 
peeks of three different dimenſions, viz. the ſixteen loweſt pcels to be 


each of twenty eight digits, or twenty one inches; the four next of 
twenty ſix digits; and the uppermoſt of twenty four: whereas the 
latter fixes it to two feet, or twenty four inches nearly. But as I 


was informed at Kairo (for I could not obtain the like admiſſion with 


_ thoſe En into the Migeas) the Stamboline peck is the meaſure 


whereby they compute at preſent : and as the meaſure, whereby 
they compute, is, according to Mr. Mallets“ account, equal to two 
French feet; this ſhould be the leſſer peck of that name, which is to 
the greater as 31 is to 32; or as 25, 6 inches are to 26,4, the length 
of the great Stamboline peek 5, Let it ſuffice then, in the following 
calculations, and to avoid fractions, to take this meaſure in round 
numbers and at a medium among thoſe above recited (viz. of 26, 
27, 25,6, 25, 24, and 21 inches) for one of twenty five inches 


This gentleman was the late Mr. Themas Humes, who had been a great many 
years a factor at Kairo, and took the meaſures and deſigns of moſt of the Zgyprian an- 
tiquities. I had the following meaſure of the peek from an Italian merchant reſiding 
at Kairo, viz. | 55 | . 

The Stambole peek = 3 Rom. palms vr = 2 555 Engliſh feet; with this they 

meaſure the woolen. | f | 
The Mi ſir peek = 2 {2 palms, or 1 == Engliſh feet for linen. | 

2 Deſcript. of the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 256. 

3 A view 3 Levant, p. 282. 284. 286. 5 | 

M. Maillet makes the peek, by which the Mie is meaſured, to be equal to two 
French feet, i. e. to two feet two inches nearly of our meaſure. — La meſure dont 
on ſe ſert au Kaire, pour connoitre Ielevation de l'eau, contient vingt quatre pouces, 
ou deux pieds de roy. — Pour etre capable de couvrir toutes les terres, il faut que 
accroiflement du Ni monte juſqu'a vingt quatre Draas, c'eſt-a-dire quarante huit 
pieds. Deſcript. de I A gypte, p. 60. | . 
Vid. Bernardum de menſuris, p. 200. 


only. 
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only. This will ſufficiently illuſtrate the various reaſonings and con- 

jectures which, we have to offer concerning the following properties 

and phenomena of the Nile, and of its effects and influence upon 

the land of Egypt. | 1 IIS | | 

In the month of December, the channel of the Nile above the The depth of Z 
Mikeas,- where it is broadeſt, was, at a medium, about three of theſe ee endes = | 

cubits in depth; others * make it four or five: and, as far as I could : 

judge by the eye, it was little more than half a mile in breadth ; 

though in other places it is much narrower. But in falling down 

the branch of Dami-ata, in the fame month (and the river might 

probably be ſhallower in the three following) we frequently ſtruck 

upon the ground, in the very middle of the channel, though our 

veſſel drew leſs than three feet of water. In the middle of June, The depth of 

when the Nile was conſiderably augmented, (for neither the begin- — in the 

ning nor the end of the inundation falls out always at the fame a 

time 7;) there were few parts of the main channel but we could paſs 

over, by thruſting our boat forward with a pole of eight cubits in 

length. Each day's increaſe afterwards, till the middle of July, was The daily in- 

two, three, or four digits; afterwards it would be ſometimes ten, ! - 4 * 

ſometimes twenty or thirty, till it roſe (Aug. 15, 1721.) to ſixteen wee, 

cubits; which (with the artful introduction, no doubt, at ſome pro- : 

per juncture, of a larger meaſure of the lame denomination *) ſeems 


6 Vid. Pococke ut ſupra, p. 250. Dr. Perry ibid. p. 278. | | 
According to the following account, which was kept by Signore Gabrieli for 


thirty years, the Mile arrived at the height of ſixteen cubits, viz. | 3 
A. D. 1692, Aug, 9. A. D. 1707, Aug. 10. | 

1693, 7. 1708, 4+ 

1694, Sept. 1. P. 1709, 9. 

300. n 1710, July 28. 
1696, 14. 1711, Aug. 10. 
1097» Lk 1712, 8 
1698, 7. 1713, 3. P. 
1699, 15. | 1714, 1. 
19004 - $4 | 1715, July 26. 
1701, 17. 
1702, 13. 1 1 
1703, 18. "$710; . 

1704, "> ho „„ . A ; 
1705, Sept. 19. P. 1720, © 9. | | 
1706, Aug. 9. n 15. 


x The letter P. denotes the plague io have raged that year. 


8 Something of this kind. is probably implied in the following remark of Kalta- 
ſendas, Obſerva quod noſtro tempore facta eſt corruptio fluviorum'& imminutio ſta- 
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PHYSICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Ca. II. 
to have been received, for many generations, as the ſtandard that 
portended plenty, and conſequently, as the condition whereupon the 
Egyptians were to pay their annual taxes and tribute. 


The cutting © For no addition appears to have been made, during the ſpace of 


the Nile at 
fexteen eubits. 


five hundred years, to the number of 'cubits, that are taken notice 
of by Herodotus. This we learn, not only from the ſixteen children 
that attend the ſtatue of the Nile abovementioned ; but from Pliny * 
alſo, and likewiſe from a medal of Hadrian, in the great braſs, 


where we ſee the figure of the Nile, with a boy upon it, pointing to 
the number 5, or 16. Yet in the fourth century, which it will be 
difficult to account for, fifteen cubits only are recorded by the em- 


ror Julian, as the height of the Nys inundation ; whereas in 


the middle of the ſixth century, in the time of Ju/tinian, Procopius 


(I. ut. De rebus Gothicis) informs us, that the riſe of the Nile ex- 


ceeded eighteen cubits. In the ſeventh century, after Egypt was ſub- 


dued by the Saracens, the amount was fixteen or ſeventeen cubits : 
and, at preſent, notwithſtanding the great accumulation of ſoil, that 
has been unqueſtionably made, ſince thoſe times, yet, when the ri- 


ver riſes to ſixteen cubits (though nineteen or twenty are required to 
prepare the whole land for cultivation) the Egyptians make great re- 


Joicings, and call out Wafaa Allah, i. e. God has given them all they 


Lakes dug in 


Several places 


to I eu the 
depth of the 


inundation, 


wanted. And it is at this time, they perform the ceremony of cui- 
ting the Nile; which is nothing more than the breaking down the 
bank of earth, that is raiſed againſt the river at the beginning of the 


increaſe, and thereby admitting a part of the ſtream into a Malis, or 


canal, which runs through the city of Kairo. 5 
This A balis, which was the amnis Trajanus of the ancients, emp- 

ties itſelf into The Berque el Hadge, or Lake of the pilgrims, at twelve 

miles diſtance to the eaſtward, and was formerly continued to Heroo- 


polis, upon the banks of the Redeſea. The lake of Myrisa, the Ma- 


reotis, and others of the ſame kind, ſeem to have been the like con- 
trivances of the ancient Egyprians, either to divert, or to carry off the 


ſuperfluity of water; which, in the earlier ages, when there was a 


leis extent and height of ſoil, muſt have frequently broke down their 


tus rerum; cujus argumentum eſt, quod Nilometra antiqua regionis Al Said a primo 
ad ultimum conſtanter habuerunt viginti quatuor digitos pro unoquoque cubito tine 
ulla additione ad hunc numerum. The ſame author ( Zutychius does likewiſe the 


metra ; for the more eaſy introduction perhaps of another meaſure, 
9 Vid. not. 2. p. 380. Plin. l. xxxvi. cap. 7. 
: Id. I. v. cap. 9. Julian. Epift. Ecdicio, prefetio &gypti. 
3 Vide Kaltaſendas, ut ſupra, Diod. Sic. l. i. p. 32 & 33. 
4 | mounds ; 


ſame in his Aunals) mentions the changing and pulling down ſeveral of theſe Nilo- 


4 1 
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mounds; and would have always been more than ſufficient to pre- | 
pare the land for cultivation. "oi. Dh TI - 
Now as the change of ſeaſons and the natural courſe of things has 27 Nile bas 
been always the fame ſince the Deluge, the Nile, from the ſettled % 4i/- 
ſtate of. things aſter that period of time to this, muſt have conſtantly Foe) | 
diſcharged the fame quantity of water into the ſea. But the couns 2 water As 
try, which it overflows, being not only nouriſhed and refreſhed by ta. 
the river, but even, as Herodotus ſays 5, its very gift; a great variety 
of changes and alterations muſt have been all along incident to it. 
Whilſt therefore the /awer part of Egypt, where we now find the 
Delta, may be ſuppoſed to have been a large gulph of the ſea, the 
Upper is to be conſidered as a valley, bounded on each fide with 
mountains. | | „„ 
Let the annexed figure be a ſection of this n ue muthod in 
valley, with a Nilgſcope N placed in that part ö 
of it, where the Nile directed its ſtream. For . . 8 
about the ſpace therefore of one or two cen= A= "B | have been 
turies aſter the Deluge, or till ſuch time as the | eee, 
mud, brought down by the inundation, was ſufficiently fixed and 
accumulated to confine the river, we may imagine che bottom of this 
valley A, B, (i. e. the whole land of- Egypt) to have been entirely 
overflowed ; or elſe, being in the nature of a moraſs, was not fit to 
be either cultivated, or inhabited. Egypt therefore, at this time, 
was in a proper condition to receive the aſſiſtance of -O/aris v, who, 
by raiſing mounds, and collecting the water into a proper chanel, 
kept the river from ſtagnating, and forming itſelf into pools and 
| marſhes, and thereby prepared the land for that culture and til- 
lage, which he is ſuppoſed to have invented. But, in proceſs of 
time, the annual „rata would raiſe the country as high as c, ; 
whereby the Nile would not only be ſufficiently — within its 
own banks ; but the ſuperfluous moiſture alſo, that was leſt by the 
inundation, would be eaſily drained off, either into the bed of the 
river, into the lake of Myris, or other lakes of the ſame nature and 
deſign. Agriculture therefore and huſbandry, would have now their 
proper encouragements: and in this condition we may conceive the 
country to have been, at the building of Thebes ®*; the parts, where 
Memphis and Zoan were afterwards founded, having not yet obtain- 
ed a ſufficient depth of foil to bring down a colony to till it. Some 


s Herod. Eut. § 4, 5. Died. Sic. J. iii. p. 1ot. Ariſt. Meteorol. I. i. cap. 14. 
* Plin, Hifi. nat. |. ii. cap. 86. Di ie l i. pi. | 
* Arift, Meteorol. l. i, cap. 14. 
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centuries after, when Memphis and other cities of the Lower Egypt 
were built, the banks, together with the land on each fide of them, 
might have been raiſed, as we will ſuppoſe, as high as p, r, whereby 
a ſtill greater height of water would be required to refreſh them; 
which, in the time of Herodotus, was ſixteen cubits. And in this 
manner, it may be preſumed, that the foundation of the land of Egypt 
was firſt laid and afterwards augmented; the inundation bringin 
annually along with it an addition of ſoil, whereby not only the 
land, that was made already, would be raiſed and augmented ; but 
the ſoil would be likewiſe ſpread and extended to the very ſkirts of 

the valley, the fea would be gradually excluded, and conſequently a 
foundation laid for new acquilitions to the country. Something like 
this we have recorded in Almaſidi, as he is quoted by Macrize. It 
is the opinton (ſays he) of philoſophers and naturaliſis (alluding to Arif. 
' Meteorel. I. i. cap. 14.) that the Nile once covered its country, and that 
it ſpread itſelf from the Upper Egypt (i. e. Said or 'Thebais) 70 the 
Lower. And that upon the waters retiring, fome places of it began to 
be inhabited ; till at length, the water continuing to jlow off by little and 
little, the land was filled with cities and dwellings. L - 
„ That Egypt was raiſed and augmented in, this manner, appears 
” 1 42 ; from ——j7 circumſtances. => whereas he foil of dhe Id 
oY andgra- and level countries is uſually of the ſame depth, we find it here to 
wally increaſ- 2 q EE : i 
ing, appear; vary in proportion to the diſtance of it from the river; being ſome- 
Hiemſatral times, near the banks, more than thirty feet high, whilſt, at the ut- 
ee, moſt extremity of the inundation, it is not a quarter part of ſo many 
inches. The method of raiſing mounds 9, in order to ſecure theſe 
cities ſrom the violence of the inundation, is another argument. 
For as it may be preſumed, that all the cities of Egypt were origi- 
nally built upon actiſwial eminencies , raiſed for that purpoſe; ſo, 
when the circumjacent foil came to be ſo far increaſed, as to lie 
nearly upon a level with them, the inhabitants muſt have been obli- 
ged either to mound them round, or elſe to rebuild them. The 
former experiment ſcems to have been often repeated at Memphis ; 
as the want thereof may have been the reaſon, why we are not ſure, 
at preſent, even of the place, where this famous city was founded. 
The ſituation likewiſe of the temple, in the city of Bubaſlis, is an- 
other circumſtance in favour of this hypotheſis. For when Bubaſtis 
was rebuilt, and raiſed higher, to ſecure it from the inundation ; the 
temple *, for the beauty of it 3, was left ſtanding in its primitive 


9 Herod. Euterp. $.137. Diad. Sic. l i. p. 36 & 41. Dod. Sic. p. 2 3 | 
$trab, Geogr, I. xvii. $ 3. Herod. Eut.S$ 158; 3 Id. ibid, 


ſitfation ; 
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ſituation; and being therefore much lower than the new buildings, 
the inhabitants are ſaid to have Joohed down upon it from every part of 
the city. In like manner Heliopolis, which, Strabo' tells us, was 
built upon an eminence 4, is now one of the plains of Egypt, and 
annually overflowed, as I myſelf have ſeen, with ſix or eight feet of 
water. Neither is there any deſcent, as formerly, from Babylon 
(413, thoſe parts of it that were built under the caſtle) to the river 5; 
but the interjacent ſpace is all of it upon a level. Upon the ſkirts 
likewiſe of the inundation, near the pyramids, where the ſphinx is 
erected. (which may be the model for other places) the foil, ex- 


cluſive of the ſand 1 have mentioned, is there ſo far accumulated, 


that very little is wanting to cover the whole body. With regard alſo 
to the excluſion of the ſea (the expelling of Typhon, as it was named in 
their ancient mythology) we are told, that Dam-ata, which lies 
now at ſeveral miles diſtance” from the ſea, was, in the time of 
St. Lewis, vis. A. D. 1243, a ſea-port town, or at a mile's diſtance 
only from the ſea 5; that Fooah, which three hundred years ago was 
at the mouth of the Canopic branch of the river, is now more than 
ſeven miles above it: and again, that the land, betwixt Rozerro and 
the ſea, has, in no longer ſpace than forty years, gained half a 


league. Such large acceſſions being continually made to the foil, 


would occaſion ſeveral of the more ancient cities, ſuch as Manſoura, 
Dami-ata, and Tineb (for the preſent Kairo, or Babylon, or Lato- 
polis as it was anciently called, is built in a higher ſituation, out of 
the reach of the Mies inundation) to be in the ſame condition with 
Memphis, were they not, in a great meaſure, ſecured by ſome neigh- 
bouring mounds” ; and was not the ſtream itſelf at the fame time 
_ diminiſhed, by being conducted, in ſo convenient a manner, through 
a number of channels, that every part of the country may receive 
the benefit of the inundation. 2 85 


However, it will be difficult to determine, with any exactneſs, The quantity of 
mud _ is left 
annually by the 
Nile, he 


what quantity of mud is thus annually left by the Nz/z. A late au- 


1 Strab, Geogr, I. xvii. p. 5 5 3. „ 
Px d ig amo 18 ge, Babylonis] HE&ðÿe Neis xabixura, d Ts 
ro xd mwolaus r eNν] , xoyAia m0 Vdwe ανονẽjY n ανα . Id. ibid. p. 556 15 
s Vid, Bieri. de Þ Egypte par M. de Maillet, p. 96, &c. Phe ſituation of 


Damiata upon the ſea-coaſt, A. D. 1243. ſeems to be confirmed by Abdollaliph (p. 5. 


who lived about that time. Damiatæ latitudo, quæ eſt u/timus Ægypti terminus, eſt 


graduum triginta unius & tertiæ partis gradus. Millerm of Tyre, A. D. 1169, tells 


us, that Damiata a mari quaſi milliario diſtabat. 
7 It was, by pulling down ſuch mounds as theſe, by Sultan Melladine, that the 
Cbriſtian army, then encamped near Kairo, were drowned, A. D. 1199. 
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| thor : makes it equal to a tenth part of the water; a weight certainly 


too great to be buoyed up by the ſtream. According to the quan- 
tity of ſediment that is precipitated, in their water-jars, by rubbing 
the ſides of them with bitter almonds, the proportion ſeemed to be 
ſcarce one thirtieth part, or about one quart of wet mud to eight gal- 
lons of water. But by putting ſome of the ſame water to ſettle in 
the tube of a barometer, thirty two inches long, I found the mud, 
when 8 dry, to he nearly zz; part? . And as in moſt places 
that are overfſowed, the water mult either intirely ſtagnate, or con- 
tinue at leaſt without any conſiderable motion (inaſmuch as it is uſu- 
ally admitted by ſluices, and kept in on every ſide by banks made 
for the purpoſe,) it is probable, that a proportionable quantity of 
ſoil (the depth of the water being always regarded). may have been 
left upon the ſurface. But I am ſenſible, that trials and experiments 
of this kind ought to be carefully examined and repeated, before any 
hypotheſis is built upon them. I therefore dare propoſe it only as a 
conjecture, That, according to the computation of time by the vul- 
gar ara", this acceſſion of ſoil, ſince the Deluge, muſt have been in a 


proportion een, more than a foot in a hundred years. 


This, tho' we cannot abſolutely prove it, appears highly probable, . 


about a fot in hy comparing only the preſent ſtate and condition of Egypt with 


a hundred 


years, 


what it was two or three thouſand years ago. For Herodotus* ac- 
quaints us, that, in the reign of Myris, if the Nile roſe to the height 
of eight Grecian cubits, all the land of Egypt? was ſufficiently wa- 


tered; but that in his time, which was not quite nine hundred years 
after Myris, the country required fifteen or ſixteen. The addition of 


ſoil therefore (by ſuppoſing them to have been fifteen cubits only) 
will be ſeven Grecian cubits, or an hundred and twenty fix inches, 
in the ſpace of nine hundred years. But, at preſent, the river muſt 


8 La viteſſe de cet accroiſement eſt aiſce a comprendre, lorſqu'on ſe repreſente,, 
que les eaux du Nil ſont ſi troublées & ft bourbeules dans le tems de Vaugmentation - 


de ce fleuve, que les boues & les ſables ſont au moins la dixicme pattie de ſon vo- 


Jume. Deſcription de Þ Egypte, par M. Maillet, p. 103. | af 

9 Dr. Perry diſagrees with me in this, as being by far too great a proportion ; 
which he makes to be only -—; part; or five drams and fifteen grains of ſoil to 
thirty pound weight of water, cither evaporated or filtrated. View of the Levant, © 
p. 288, There will undoubtedly: be great difference in the muddineſs and quality of 
the water, according as it is taken up in the middle of the chanel, or near the 
banks, where it is often diſturbed, as the water uſually is, that is brought all the day 
long from Bulac, upon camels, to Kairo, I know no other way to account for this 
difterence : for that a much greater quantity than this muſt be left by the Nile, will 
appear from the next paragraph, and the following chapter. ; | 

Via. by following the Hebrew tent. * Herod, Rut. & 13. 


riſe 
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riſe to the height of twenty Stambeline cubits (and it uſually riſes 
from twenty two to twenty four) before the whole country is over- 
flowed. Kalkaſendas (in his treatiſe of the Nile] acquaints us, that 
« the Nile, from an. Hej. 13 to an. Hej. 700, had riſen gradually 
« from fourteen to ſixteen or ſeventeen cubits.” He adds further : 


« As for our time (viz. an. Hej. 806; i. e. A. D. 1403) the foil is 


« raiſed by the falling of the mud, that is brought down with the 


« water; and the bridges (ſuch, we may imagine, as were formerly built 


over the canals, when the Nile did not riſe ſo high) © are broken down, 
ce of covered, (as we may again imagine, by the augmented impetuofity 
or height of the ſtream ;) c and the Nile, by the appointment of the 
e molt high God, is reduced to theſe three ſtates : the inſufficient, 
« which is ſixteen cubits more or leſs ; the middle, which is from 
« ſeventeen to eighteen cubits, or thereabouts ; and the high, which 
eis when it exceeds eighteen cubits; and ſometimes it will riſe to 
« twenty.” Since the time therefore of Herodotus, by making twenty 
cubits only the ſtandard, Egypt has gained two hundred and thirty 
inches of foil. And again; if we look back from the reign of Myr:s 
to the time of the Deluge, and reckon that interval by the ſame propor- 
tion, we ſhall find the whole perpendicular acceſſion of ſoil, from the 
Deluge to A. D. 1721, to be five hundred inches. The land of Egypt 


therefore, agreeably to the ra and conjecture above, and reckoning. 


by a cubit of twenty five inches only, has gained forty one feet eight 
inches of ſoil in 4072 years3. Thus, in proceſs of time, the whole 
country may be raiſed to ſuch a height, that the river will not be able 
to overflow it; and Egypt conſequently, from being the molt fertile, 
will, for want of this annual inundation, become one of the moſt 
barren parts of the univerſe +. The objections that have been made 
to this. Header will be hereafter conſidered. 2 


However, among the many doubts and difficulties, that have Herodotus's 
been already mentioned or may be hereafter raiſed upon this ſubject, a , E. 


gypt agreeable 


there will always be room to make this very juſt and important obſer- 4% $cripture- 
vation; That if Herodotus had duly conſidered the annual increafe of the hiſtory. 


ferl, and carried back his remarks a thouſand years beyond the time of 
Myris, . he could not have given the leaſt credit to. that long ſucceſſion of 


3 Viz, by reckoning according to Mr. Bedford's Tables, from the Deluge to A. D. 


1721, the year when I was in Egypt. | | 
Macrixi, in his account of the Nile, has this obſervation ; viz. If Egypt (ſays 
he) « ſhould not receive a ſufficient quantity of moiſture from the gradual increaſe 
« and riſing of the Nile, and the water retire from it afterwards, by the beginning 
ce of ſeed-time ; the country would be intirely ruined; and the inhabitants would pe- 

6 riſh with hunger.” ; 
|  dynaſttes, 
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dynaſties s, which make up the Egyptian hiſiory. For ſince, according 
to his own reflections, Egypt is the entire, though gradual gift of 
the Mie; there muſt have been a time (and that not long beſore 
the period laſt mentioned) when it -was either of the ſame barren 
nature with the deſerts that ſurround it, or elſe that it muſt have 
been quite covered with water ; conſequently, there could have been 
no habitable country for theſe pretended princes to have reigned 
over. Our hiſtorian himſelf ſuppoſes it to haye been originally an 
arm of the ſea; and the time, pretty nearly, when it was fo, he 
had learnt from the Egyßtians, who aſſured him, that Menes e was 


the firſt king, who reigned in the world; that, in his time, all 


Egypt, except the country of Thebes, was one continued moraſs; 
and that below the Lake of Myris no part of the preſent land ap- 
eared. Now as Menues or Ofirrs 1 was the ſame with Mizraim, the 
ſon of Cham, the firſt planter of Egypt; as all the foregoing cir- 


cumſtances ſo well agree with the Mz/aic account of the flood and 


of the diſperſion of mankind after it; Herodoius does hereby con- 


firm the very truth and certainty of the Scrip/zre-chronology ; and at 


the fame time overthrows the authority of all thoſe extravagant 
annals and antiquities, that were ſo much boaſted of by the 


Egyplians ?. 


s Herad. Fut. & 43 & 145. The like account we have in Diodorus 1 1 
& 15. & p. 28.) at the ſame time he acknowledges, that the Egyptians boaſt of al- 
tronomical obſervations (#5 tray arigwy, p. 51.) from an incredible number of 


years. | * Herod, Eut. 511. + 5, 
7 Vid. Shuck/erd's Connect. vol. i. p. 205. 8 Gen, x. 6. „ | 
9 Herodotus, always too credulous with regard to theſe boaſted antiquities of the 
Egyptians, inſiſts likewiſe that circumciſion was much earlier received by them, than 


by the $yr ian of Pale/line; i. e. the Hebrews, or Iſraclites; for the Philiftines 


\ themſelves, who were otiginally Zgyptians and gave name to the country, were un- 


circumciſed. Now by conſidering Gen. xlv. 12. in the original text, agrecably to 
the Hebrew diction and brevity of expreſſion, we may receive one plauſible argu- 
ment, why Heredotus may be equally miſtaken in this aſſertion. For the rabbinical 
commentators obſerve, upon this verſe, (which we tranſlate, And behold your eyes ſer, 
and the eyes of my brother Benjamin, that it is my mouth that ſpeaketh unto you) that 
Joſeph gave the patriarchs therein, three proofs of his being their brother, The firſt 
was the token of circumceiſion, peculiar at that time (as they affirm) to the family 


of Abraham ; which he is ſuppoſed to have diſcovered, by unfolding his garment, 


whilſt they ſtood near him, and bidding them regard it. Behold, ſays he, your eyes 
ſee, by this token, that I am no ſtranger, but of the lineage of Abraham. And then 
to ſhew that he was not deſcended from /Þmae!, be lays down, for his ſecond proof, 
the near reſemblance of his own features to thoſe of his brother Benjamin, who was 
born of the ſame mother. And behold (continues he) the eyes (or countenance) of 
my brether Benjamin, how nearly they reſemble my own. The third proof was his 
language; Adereover, he adds, it is my mouth that ſpeaketh unto you. For he had 


S'E CT: 


srcr. IV. OBSERVATIONS - CONCERNING THE NIL E. 


15 OPEN + 
Some additional proofs and cunjectures, concerning the augmentation, 
3 7001 ch Egypt receives aunually from the Nile, | 


I H O' it ſeems to be fairly proved and collected, as well from 
the foregoing ſection, as from the quotations which finiſh the diſ- 
ſertation concerning the ancient ſituation of Memphzs, that Egypt in 
general, no leſs than that city in particular, muſt have ſuffered great 
alterations, and received conſiderable augmentations from the N 


yet the arguments and matters of fact there urged and alledged, d 


not appear to have been ſufficiently clear and evident to the learne 


author of The deſcription of the Eaſt. And as a proper regard ougl 


now begun to talk with them in their own tongue, having hitherto converſed with 
them, in the ſurange language he had learnt, by an interpreter.” We may add ſome 
ſurther light and authority to this expoſition, by the following obſervations; viz. 
firſt, that notwithſtanding he had already told them, he was Joſeph, (ver. 3.) yet, 


this muſt undoubtedly have appeared to Reuben in particular, to have been altogether 


impoſſible ; inaſmuch as he had all along underſtood, that ee had been devoured 
by wild beaſts, It muſt ſeem no leſs improbable to the reſt. 

conſcious of their having fold him to the Iſmaelites (Who were generally employed 
in the exchange of merchandiſe from one diſtant place to another) they could not 
entertain the leaſt imagination of his being the ſecond perſon in Egypt; or even that 


he ſhould be a ſettled inhabitant of that en Beſides all this, the Egyptian 


dreſs, and fifteen years difference in his age, ſince his brethren ſaw him, (when he 
was then a youth only,) would occaſion ſuch an alteration in his perſon, as might 
Vell demand, in the preſent ſurprize they were in, ſome further proof, than this 
bare declaration, that he was Fo/eph. Secondly, His appealing, after he had addreſſed 
himſelf to them all, to the ſingle teſtimony of Benjamin, how ſuperior a token ſoe- 
ver it may be interpreted of Fo/eph's peculiar regard and affection for Benjamin, yet 
it could not, in this light and upon this occaſion, be of the leaſt moment or conſe- 
quence; nay, it ſeems rather to have been altogether incongruous and abſurd, , For 

N was only a child, when Jeſeph was fold into Egypt; confequently it would 
have been improper to have called upon him as an evidence, who could not be ca- 


pable, at ſuch an age, of retaining the leaſt notion or remembrance of Zo/zph's per- 


fon. Thirdly, Foſeph's cauſing every man to ga out, (ver. 1.) and praying his brethren 
to come near him, (ver. 4.) ſhould inſinuate, that he had ſonrething to impart to- 
them of ſecrecy and importance; which was not to be expoſed to the ridicule or 
wanton curioſity of the uncircumciſed Egyptians. Otherwiſe there appears to be no- 
thing, in this whole narration, which is told with ſo much elegance and ſimplicity, 
that could in any manner offend, or which indeed would not rather have excited the 
greateſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction in the Egyptians. For we learn, (ver. 15 that as 
ſcon as it was known. that Foſeph's brethren were come, it pleaſed Pharaab well, and all 
his ſervants. -—- Is | | | ES 

Crap be implied alſo, Jer. ix. 25, 26, that the Egyptians were not circum- 
ciſed at the time when that prophet lived, viz. 630 or 640 years before Chriſi, which 
was not 200 years before Herodotus flouriſhed and wrote his hiſtory. | | 


to 


For as they were too 
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a = to be paid to the ſentiments and obſervations of a curious gentleman, 
who has been upon the ſpot, and who has ſaid every thing, I pre- 
ſyme, that can be urged againſt my -byporbe/is, a candid and impar- 
tial examination of his reaſonings and objections thereupon, may 
poſſibly clear up the preſent difficulties, and conſequently put an end 
to all diſputes upon this ſubject for the future. Now it is allowed by 
this author, (vol. i. p. 39.) that e Nile, by over of Memphis, 
might bury or cover it over with mud, as if ſuch a place had never been. 
And, that the mud of the M/ is capable of bringing about ſuch or 
greater revolutions, appears from re depth of five feet, which (he 
tells us, p. 200.) 7s left bebind it every year in the Mikeas. Nay, the 
quantity of mud brought down by the Nile, appeared to be to very 
extraordinary to 1 that he ſuppoſes the Red-ſea, provided 
the Mie was turned into it, would, in the ſpace of twenty thouſand 
years, be filled up by it. Ts 
Je Nile, Now, if the Nile has the property of lodging its ſediment in one 
where it ct. place, why may it not have das like property of lodging it in others? 
ene And if the Nile has accumulated foil at one time, why not ſucceſ- 
ſedineni. ſively even to this day? And though the foil annually lodged upon 
i the ſurface, in theſe latter ages, may, from ſmaller depths of the 
= ſtagnating water, be gradually diminiſhed ; yet ſtill, where the Nile 
1 : | is admitted, and of a ſufficient height to overflow, there will always 
Where the be ſome proportional ſediment left behind ; and conſequently the 
Nile 4c: mt land muſt be always increafing. When therefore the Nile, by thus 
3 raiſing and augmenting its banks (i. e. the whole tract of land 
barren, which it overflows) is at length confined and collected within its 
own chanel; and thereby becomes incapable of preparing the adja- 
cent plains for tillage, by overflowing them; the event and conſe- 
quence ſeems to be very apparent ; that, for want of this arinual in- 
undation (as there are no former and latter rains, as in other coun- 
tries) Egypr, from being the moſt fertile, by being overflowed, muſt, 
as I have aſſerted, become the moſt barren part of the univerſe, for 
want of it. I do not indeed ſay that this will happen in our times: 
I was only to ſhew the poſſibility of it, in ſome future generations. 
Objeftiomro Yet, notwithſtanding it is granted, in ſeveral places, by this gen- 
eee „ tleman *, that conſiderable additions have been and are ſtill . : 
75 to the foi), yet it is urged, (p. 2 50. ibid.) that, by the perpetual fall- 


of the ſoil. 
' Fi av oy be xe rlotiou m p lebe 6 NAGY is Tm mv AEC xoATOY, Tf 


ul u pho rA gat vor Wop 'S Aopvedav iriws: Herod, p. 104. 
„There are ſome grounds to think that the ſoil of Egypt has riſen ſome years 
& near half an inch, without conſidering what is carried away of the produce of the 


. ing 
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ing of. the flony particles, brought dawn with the Nile, the channel ſel ns 
riſes in proportion to its banks. And belides ibid.] that great quauti> 
tres of ſoil are actually waſied or carried away by. the, crop: and till, 
(p- 198.) provided the lands did riſe jo high in Lowes Egypt as not ta 
be overflowed, they would only be in the ſame condition with the peaple of 
Upper Egypt, who are obliged to raiſe the water by art. Theſe are the 
. PRO objections which are advanced againſt this part of my by= 

Now, with regard to the laſt objection, it may be obſerved; of 4 country 
Egypt, as well as of all other countries, that where they are not, in %%% wa- 


ter is natu- 


ſome way or other, watered and refreſhed, they muſt of courſe be 54g baren. 
barren, and incapable of producing any crop. This we have confirm- 
ed by Strabo*, who, in deſcribing the courſe. of the Nile, from 
 Mithiopia to Egypt, tells us, that all thoſe paris were inhabited, ,nohich _ 
ere overfiowed by the Nile; but where the lands were too high, or lay 
out of the reach of the inundation, there they were: barren and uninhas, 
bited for want of water, Neither am I ſpeaking of what may be 
done, by artificial means and contrivances, ſuch. as Stralo +; may, be 


earth. For on the banks of the Nile I obſerved that the ſoil was in ſeyeral, ſtrata, 
<< or cakes, of about that thickneſs. ” Deſeript. of the Eaſt, p. 250. © Nothing 
ce certain can be ſaid as to the riſe of the ſoil; for theſe banks being high, *poflibly. 
< their ſtrata of earth might be made only at the time of ſuch inundations they 
© could be made at no other} as overflowed thoſe banks, where we are to ſuppoſe: [hut 
<« for what reaſon? ] the ſediment muſt have been greater than in the ordinary over- 
flow. It is poſſible alſo, that this might not be the ſediment of one year.” p. 251. 
« The ground riſing proportionably at the ſea and every where elſe.” p. 198. 
The ſoil of Egypt, except what additions it has received from the ovefflow of the 
Nile, is naturally ſandy.” py 197. lt is ſalt, or nitre, and the rich quality of 
<« the earth, which is the ſediment of the water of the Nile, that makes Egypt fo fer- 
ce tile,” ibid. e A cubit more of water might be neceſſary to overflow the lands 
ce plentifully before Petronius's time, than what was in Herodotus's, the earth being 
ri ſen and the canals made.“ p. 252. The ground has riſen ſeven” feet and an 
< half at Heliopolis. p. 25. The ground is ſo much riſen, that I could not come 
ci to any certainty with regard to the height of their pillars. Pp. 215. The pillars 
« of Hadjar Silcili [which is built on a rock, and therefore without the reach of tb 
% Nile] are the only columns I ſaw to the bottom.“ p. 217. e os Laan: 
Ko jo your Twe % Twry Ti xe I Th owerd % Carts rl Th FA 
b. 6 NAG» eg, wilitav re wras 17 re avabacat, N vir eln 
Von aire ue. Domo\urav paovoy 70 xanunlouwuev W mis π νEꝭiãͥe ie, W - 
Fe , patlewgoreger 73 pd pal Gr wav, Goixilor ixcliguler = Tonpoy AI 
ru awtlw avudgiar. Strab. Geog. |. xvii. p. 541. Can the meadew (WIR) grow 
_ wwithout. water? Job viii. 11. „„ oy u7 | 5 
- + H e > wolapev megypolia Ne. weß u, d Tf MH,ẽ i vnd 
vl Quow. Ovoe Þ ,j, ige xagrov, N Molicdtirg αν,Nν,ο. Oven 5 % of 
uei guy avaCans 18 wilaps u, align yi, GAN , Oinpinac mornanis, & © 
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ſuppoſed to deſcribe in the time of Petronius ; ſuch likewiſe as are, 
at preſent, made uſe of in the Upper Egypt. I am ſpeaking of the 
conſequences, which, without theſe aſſiſtances, muſt naturally at- 
tend a country, that is deſtitute of all manner of refreſhment, from 

| ſhowers or inundations : ſuch, as this author acknowledges the U 
per Egypt to be, at this time. For it is a matter of fact, that the 
greateſt part of the Upper Egypt, by lying too high to be regularly over. 
2 by the Nile, is able to produce little or nothing at all for the 
ſuſtenance of mankind; except ſuch portions of it, as are kept con- 
ſtantly watered (as he himſelf has obſerved) by the immenſe la- 

bour and contrivance of the inhabitants. e 

Lower Egypt. As then it is agreed by us both 5, that all Egypt is or has been, at 
in proceſs 7 one time or other, the gradual gift of the Nile, this hyporbefis, which 
br an, vnd. J maintain; ſuppoſes no other change and alteration to happen, in 
tion with the proceſs of time, to the plains about Memphis and the Lower Egypt, 
Upper. than what have already happened to the Upper ©; agreeably to its 
higher antiquity, and to the longer courſe of ages, that the Nie has 
been beſtowing its bounty upon it. The preſent ſtate and condition 
therefore of the Upper Egypt is ſo far from being an objection, that 
it proves the very point in diſpute; viz. That the Nile, in à term of 

years, may ſo far accumulate its ſoil upon the adjacent plains of t 
Lower Egypt (as it hath already done in the Upper) that it will not 

| be capable to overflow them. il SE 
No feny parti- As to the other objections, we may even diſpute the very facts, 
3 upon which they are founded. For, as to the firſt, it can hardly 
river. be admitted, that any of the original ſtony particles, brought down, 
from Arhiopra, by the Nile, ſhould be fo ſtrongly buoyed up by the 
ſtream; as not to ſubſide, a long time before their arrival at the Ca- 
taratts. Neither could any 6. Ja acceſſion of ſtony particles, that 
ſhould be engaged afterwards by the ſtream, either in paſſing by 
theſe Cutaracis, or the ſandy iſlands that lye in its courſe afterwards, 


dete itiavorr TInnemuons, woe & nale Ta; IndTles dv monuilu eli - 
vas vd, Colw & N parifoony Ale me [1lw] F diogvyor, = Y aPgxyupatro, Em; 
7, wed Hagen xeover y Hν,¹ hs i Pe & a ,j,t mira Mn rrraper- 
Kaidn NN rica 6 N - 1 d' is eld, c ubi Ubi. Ex Civ 
3 deR x,, % dad jorov wAngurarlGr: Me 15 Nelau pirey, u- 
vl 11 1 Qoes* Y ed mils paovoy mAygurari G's Ayes udeie Jg ilo. Strab. l. xvii. 
« $42. | | 
N 1 bee the quotations from this author, p. 392, 3. _ 1 
This is even acknowledged, by the author of the Deſcription of the Eaft. At 
« that time, ſays be, before the canals were made, and when Lower &gypt was a moraſs, 
« the upper parts of Egypt might be overfiowed, and receive that acceſſion of a rich 
& ſoil, which makes it fruitful,” Vol. i. p. 197. 


continue 


bed off and obtained. 


grer. IV. BY THE MUD OF THE NILE. 
continue long to be ſupported j let the ſtream be never ſo rapid and 
violent. They, from heir own weight and ſpecific gravity, muſt 
either be dropped, of courſe, as ſoon as the extraordinary rapidity of 
the current ceaſes ; or elſe they muſt, be lodged immediately at the 
very foot of thoſe very rocks, or along the ſkirts of thoſe: very iſlands, 
from whence they may be ſuppoſed to have been thus violently rub- 
Nay, it may well be imagined, that the beds of rivers, particu- 
larly thoſe which, like the Nile, are of a rapid nature, do rather 
row lower, than riſe or increaſe. For their bottoms: being con- 
anti diſturbed, by the violent motion and friction of the current; 
one particle of ſand or gravel muſt impel another, till the velocity of 
the ſtream abates, or till theſe particles meet with ſome impediment 
or obſtruction. And this may be the cauſe, why rivers are generally 
the deepeſt, in their middle channel; becauſe the current is there 
the ſtrongeſt; it may be the cauſe likewiſe, why eddies, whirlpools, 
the immediate outlets from mills, ſluices, &c. are uſually of great 


The beds of 
rapid rivers 
rather grow 
lower, than 
increaſe, 


depths; becauſe the ſtream, in theſe caſes, plunges itſelf here with 


greater violence, and putting thereby the neighbouring particles of 
ſand and gravel in motion, protrudes them before it. It is owing 
alſo to the fame impulſive force and action, that the ordinary depths 
of rivers are deeper in ſome. places than in others ; the-deeper being 


uſually ſucceeded by flats and ſhallows, whither theſe looſe /fandy 
particles are driven; and where they remain quiet and undiſturbed, 


till the next inundation. | Noi 
Of the ſame nature and origine likewiſe are the bars, as they are 
called, of rivers; which are à like collection of ſand and gravel, 
forced down by the impetuoſity of the ſtream; till, upon their nearer 
approach to the ſea, they become themſelves retarded, and the more 
weighty, contents of them ſtopped and arreſted, by the heavier co- 
lumn of the ſea- water, or by the more violent and ſuperior force and 
activity of its waves. As the mouths of the Nile, therefore, and 
particularly the Canopic, which is the largeſt, are remarkably incom- 
moded with banks of this kind, (which render the navigation often- 
times exceedingly dangerous;) there is no ſmall probability, that the 
bed of the Nilęè muſt be ſo far from receiving any annual increaſe, 
as it is objected, from theſe ſtony particles, that it muſt be a conſi- 

derable loſer, by ſuch large contributions of them, as are conſtant 
accumulated at thoſe places. As to the mud, P operly ſo called, it 
ſeems to make little or no part of theſe obſtructions; for, being 
itſelf of a bg ht nature and eafily buoyed up by the ſtream, it is 
viſibly carried off into the ſea, . diſtance of ſeveral leagues; 
e E 2 


Of the bars 


of rivers, 


The great 
i 7 
ſand loage 
there. 


Some mud of 
the Nile care 
ried off into 

the ſea, Ry 


where 
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where it is laying a foundation for future acceſſions to the land of 

If the bel r Medes if the bed of the Nile was raiſed by the ſubſiding of the 

% Nile i, ſtony particles, brought along with the ſtream ; the like would hap- 
5 ine pen to all rivers, in proportion to their muddineſs. Becauſe it ma 

fry particles, He preſumed, that the mud, buoyed up by rivers, is all of the ſame 
PENS; light nature and conſiſtence, however it may accidentally differ in 

whult riſe in Colour or other reſpects. As then there are few or no rivers, but 

proportion. vvhat are muddy in ſome degree or other; and not only fo, but are 

| at ſome ſeaſons, for ſeveral days or weeks together, no leſs muddy 
than the Nile; why ſhould not they, by precipitating the ſtony par- 

ticles (provided there were any) of their mud, have the like pro- 

perty of raiſing their beds and channels? We need not indeed inſiſt 

upon their receiving equal augmentations with the bed of the Nik ; 

it is enough, in the preſent queſtion, if they receive any at all; in- 

aſmuch as zh1is, let it have been annually never fo ſmall and incon- 

ſiderable, yet, in proceſs of time, and, in the courſe of four thou- 

ſand years (reckoning from the Deluge, or the beginning of rivers) 

muſt have become viſible and apparent. But notwithſtanding the 

want of that annual increaſe and addition to their banks, which the 

Nile can boaſt of; (and, whereby it keeps up, as is pretended, he 

Ballance betwixt the quantity of water and the capacity of the channel 

that is to corey it ;) nothing of this kind has been obſerved in the 

Danube, the Rhine, the Thames, or any other noted river. Theſe 

have always continued the fame ; their channels ſtill contain the 

© fame quantity of water, which they may originally be ſuppoſed to 

have done; and, except upon extraordinary rains, and the floods 

and inundations conſequent thereupon, are never known to be too 

full or overcharged. Whereas, had there been any gradual additi- 

ons made, by theſe means, to their beds; theſe very beds muſt have 

been gradually filled up, and their ſtreams, conſequently, would have 

been gradually excluded ; and, being thus excluded and thereby un- 

der no confinement, they would long ago have converted all their 

adjacent plains into lakes or marſhes. a VVV 

No fas ef the Hut it is further urged, that, provided the Nz/e ſhould lodge any 

foil carried conſiderable quantity of ſediment upon the ſurface, yet a great part 

e -of it would be carried off annually by the crop or produce of the ſoil. 

Yet, it may be replied, that if the whole of it is not carried off, 

that which remains, will ſtill contribute, though in a ſmaller de- 

gree, to the ſuppoſed augmentation. By this means, indeed, the 

.. operation will be flower, though no leſs ſure and certain upon that 
account. For the preciſe time, when this augmentation is to be 

„ n brought 


* 
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brought about, is not diſputed; but whether ſuch an augmentation IS, 
will happen at all. And that there is and has been an augmenta- 
tion, which conſequently may, and probably will continue, is even 
acknowledged by this author, as well as proved in the foregoing chap- 
ter, (Not. 2. p. 392, 3.) Little ſtreſs therefore can be laid upon 
this objection, which does not deny the fact, but only retards the 
progreſs of fee W 488841 

It appears, by ſeveral experiments 7, that earth (commonly ſo call- 7: « 1 
ed) or mould is very little concerned in vegetation ; water being the 47% oat 
principal, and, in effect, the only agent; a certain genial and pro- at 2 
per warmth being - ſtill ſuppoſed to accompany it. For, that water 
alone may be ſufficient for this purpoſe, appears from hence, that, 
from it, ſalt 8, ſpirit, earth, and even oil may be produced. And again?, 
fair water may, by the ſeminal principle of mint, pompions, and other 
vegetables, be converted into bodies anſwerable to their ſeeds... And 
again, In plants, of the various corpuſeles found in the liguors of" the 
earth, and agitated by the heat of the ſun and air, thoſe that happen 
to be commenſurate to the pores of the root, are impelled into it, or im- 
bibed by it, and thence conveyed to other parts of the tree, in form of 
ſap, which paſſing through new trainers, receives the alterations requi- 
ſite to their converſion into wood, bark, leaves, bloſſoms, fruit, &c. 
By this account, the greateſt tree waſtes no more of the earth or ſoil | 
wherein it grows, than the ſmalleſt thiſtle; the earth ſerving, all 
along, as a proper ſupport, defence, or covering only for the root; 
or elſe, as a convenient ſtrainer and corrector of the nutritive and 
vegetative flad, oils % »⁵ on. ies: wn 

Nay, upon a ſuppoſition that ſome: ah es particles were 7he wegetative 
lodged in this ſediment, (and we. will ſuppoſe a great many,) yet, 22 take 
how infinitely ſmall muſt they be, to enter into theſe roots, and to FRO pa ga 
be conveyed through theſe delicate ſtrainers?- They, of what ſubtile 
ſubſtance ſoever they may conſiſt, are rather the objects of our rea- 
ſoning faculties, than of the eye or the touch; and conſequently, 
what loſs or conſumption ſoever may be made of them, it will ſcarce, - 
if at all, be perceived in that great maſs of matter, from whence 


they were ſecreted. = . 1 = 


© 
2 ” : 

* 
* = 


7 Vid. Boyle's Warks abridg'd, vol. iii. p. 282, &c. 
8 Id. ibid. p. 287. 293. ? 1d. ibid. p. 340. | 3 | | 
Id. vol. i. p. 440. Vid. Philoſeph. Tranſat. vol. xxxvii. p. 418. where bulbs 

are ſaid not to grow ſo well in muddy water as in clear. The known experiment 

ef raiſing ſallads, Qc. upon flannel Cc. ſhews how little concern earth has to do in 


vegetation. 5 
4 "he 


* 
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The ground But «ve ſee, as theſe objections are continued, (p. 251.) that che 
> Weg yr 4. ground vifibly finRs, <ohere vegetables are produced and taken away, and 
blu grow. thereis no acceſſion of matter. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that every 

plant, pluckt up by the root, and every tree dug out of the ground, 
will leave ſome cavities and traces behind them; but we muſt, at 
the ſame time, deny the conſequence that is here drawn from theſe 
appearances. For theſe holes and cavities, whether they be ſmall 
or great, are not made by a proportionable quantity of earth or ſoil, 
or vegetative matter (if that will make more for the pu be 
which may have been gradually taken up and conſumed by theſe 
plants. They are made by the gradual accretion and expanſion of 
their roots; which, like ſo many wedges, force themſelves into the 
adjacent ſoil, loam, or gravel ; obliging it thereby to quit its native 
fituation ; and, from lying, naturally, in a more looſe and open tex- 
ture, to become more cloſe and compreſſed. No earth conſequently 
can be loſt or conſumed by this expanſion of their roots; it be- 
comes only, by theſe means, more crouded and compact. 
＋ i generally Nay, ſo far is it from being a matter of fact, that the ground vifibly 
40 2 finks,wwhere vegetables grow, without ſome new acceſſion of matter be made 
| to it; that the contrary, I preſume, will be found by obſervation ; 
and, for one inſtance where it takes place, (which if there ſhould, 
may perhaps be eafily accounted for ſome other way,) there are 
numbers of others, where the ground is either higher, or at leaſt 
upon a level with what lies contiguous to it. / | | 
, In the produce of the leſſer kind of vegetables, ſuch as graſs and 
233. high- corn; no leſs than of the greater, ſuch as ſhrubs and trees; the 
er than it was ground has probably continued, much in the ſame height, wherein 
— 9mig it was left a little after the Deluge. Or rather, from the rotting and 
lage. corrupting of the roots, ſtalks, leaves, &c. it may, in ſome places, 
be a little raiſed and augmented. Inſomuch that the very curious 
and learned Rudbeckius *, from the confideration of theſe and ſuch 
like occafional acceſſions of ſoil, has „ to eſtimate the age 
and antiquity of this terraqueous globe. Where the ground is ma- 
nured, there it muſt ſtill riſe higher, than by this natural proceſs ; 
becauſe the more ſubtle and volatile particles of it can at moſt be 
concerned in vegetation, while the infinitely greater ſhare of groſſer 
particles are left behind. N N 
be rich plaim And, that very little or nothing at all of the real ſoil, the ancient 
of Africa never and primogenial covering of this globe, is carried off by plants and 

0. Rudbeckii Atlantica ſive Manheim, lib. i. c. 6. Nouvelles de la repub, des 

bilires, mois d. Janv. 1685. | $ | 


* vege- 


DE 
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vegetables, appears from comparing the preſent ſtate of the plains of 
Africa, with what they were in former ages. For theſe are never 


manured ; yet the ſame fertility in the ſoil, and the like plenty and 
abundance, that have been recorded of their crops, for above theſe 
two thouſand 8 continue to this day. Now if the nature of ve- 


getables was ſuch, as to make pa lus they grow. upon, both hol- 


er and lower, by gradually waſting and conſuming it ; Africa, by 
this time, would have been drained of its whole ſtock z and nothing 
could have remained, of this rich and fruitful country, but a barren 
ſubſtratum of clay or gravel, f 


proceed to the examination of others. Now, one of the principal 
arguments, which I have advanced, for that annual as, which 
is 1 to have been made to the /and of Egypt, was taken from 
Herodotus; who tells us, (Eut. p. 105.) that in the time of Myris, 
eight cubits at leaſt (= ene were required to water the country ; 
but, in his time, ſcarce nine hundred years afterwards, |[ ſixteen or] fif- 
teen at leaſt (T&A« x50) were neceſſary. The land therefore, as I 
conjecture, mult have received ſeven Grecian cubits of increaſe, in 
that ſpace of time. The whole ſcope of Herodetus's reaſoning, both 


Having therefore removed the force of theſe objections, I ſhall 88 


arguments for 
the augmenta- 
tion of the ſoil, 
the Jame with 
Nine. 


in this and in other places of the Euterpe, is to this purpole ; not 


only to ſhew the actual and the general increaſe, but even, in ſome 
meaſure, the very proportion and quantity of this annual increaſe. 
And of this the matters of fact, related above, are, as he calls them, 
piya req iv a ðð xn; a firong proof or evidence with regard to 
this country. For if he had not preſerved, | all along, a great regard 
to this gradual increaſe (which was the very foundation of what 
he was contending for, that Egypt was the gift of the Nik) he ne- 
ver could, from ſuch a long detail and induction of particulars, as 
are there enumerated, have, at length, concluded, that Egypt, by 
being raiſed, in this manner, 00 bigh to be overflowed, and no rain 
falling upon it, the inhabitants muſt ſtarve and periſh with hunger. 


But it is further objected, (p. 251.) that the eight cubits, above- 7, eight ane 


mentioned, are to be. underſtood of the addition only that is to be mage the fifteen eu- 
_ of 5 5 
Otus to be 


cubits are to be taken for the whole depth of the river, from the rp to —— ; 
the abſolute 


to the Nile, at the time of its overflow ; but that the fixteen or fifteen 


the bottom. Whereas Herodotus's words will bear no ſuch interpreta- 

tion. Becauſe, in the firſt part of the above-cited quotation, it is 
bras ide 0 wolapmes In wla mixiae M 8hdxiom, When the river (ariſes 
or) comes to ** cubits at leaſt ; and, in the latter, & py i dun- 
dera ij ee 


lden Wyre avacy TENG 0 e la¹οε, unleſs the river 


7 


aſcends to ſixteen or fifteen cubits at leaſt; where the ſame meaning is 
EY SN | conveyed 


of the 
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conveyed in them both; maps eas and molapos dvaty meaning, 
one and the other, the whole and the abſolute, not the partial or 
relative depth or riſing of the N Nay, if either of the words 
could be ſuppoſed to mean the quantity of the periodical riſing, or 

the addition that is made to the ordinary height of the river at the 
tdtetime of the overflow, it would be ar63; which may indeed ſeem 
to convey ſome idea or hint of this kind. Had avaGy therefore, in- 
ſtead of th, been joined to the eight cubits, as it is, unfortunately 
for this argument, joined to the #freen, it would have been an ob- 
jection, ſpecious enough indeed, though, by no means reconcilable 
to the whole ſcope and tenour of the context. | 

Fight cubits lt is objected again, (ibid.) that Herodotus's account of ſixteen and 
g water in eil cubtts cannot be well accounted for on any ſuppoſition, unleſs we 
"4 72 int to Suppoſe that the canals were cut after Myris's time, and ſo made a greater 
over fue the rife. of the Nile (i. e. from eight to ſixteen cubits) necef/ary. But 
land f E8YP* ſurely, as ſuch an extraordinary increaſe, from eight to ſixteen cubits 
of water, could not be brought about at once, ſo neither was it, at 
this time, neceſſary. For in this infant ſtate, as we may call it, of 
Egypt, when the main channel was of a greater breadth, and the 
inundations were, at once, both more extenſive and uninterrupted ; 

the eight cubits at leaſt, which are here recorded to be the ſtandard, 
may be well ſuppoſed to have been ſufficient, at that time, for the 
exigencies of the country. And if eight cubits at leaſt were neceſ- 
fary, a leſſer height would not have occafioned a profitable inunda- 
tion; and a much greater would not have been required. So that 
the land of Egypt, in this low and early condition of it, during the 
reign of Myris, might be ſufficiently refreſhed by an inundation of 

eight cubits, as one of ſixteen (twelve feet at leaſt above the ſuppoſed 
level of the ground at that time) muſt have been highly detrimental 

and deſtructive. If Egypt then, according to this account, had al- 

ways continued the ſame (as the quantity of water, brought down 
by the Nile, has, one year with another, been the very ſame) nei- 
ther had there been, fince the time of Myris, any ſucceſſive acceſſi- 

ons of ſoil made to its banks, either in their height or breadth ; theſe 

eight cubits of water would have ſtill continued to be the ſtandard 

| of plenty, and the Wafaa Allah 3, to this very day. 1 8 
The 7 of Beſides, the cutting of canals, which is here alledged, would be 

__ attended with a conſiderable loſs of water in the main ſtream. In- 
water of ths ſtead therefore of the Nies riſing, upon an alteration of this nature, 
| main fream. from eight to ſixteen cubits; the very reverſe would certainly have 


See p. 384. | e OTE 
. . | happened. 
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happened. For the depth of the main ſtream being reduced, by 
theſe contributions, to ſeven, we will ſuppoſe, or a leſſer number of 
cubits (vix. in proportion to the capacity of theſe: canals, and the 
uſes for which they were intended) the river would actually have 
become lower than the land may be well ſuppoſed to have been, at 
that time; and, conſequently, it would not have been able to over- 


In the diagram (p. 385.) the annual ſucceſſions of frata, left- by 2. lad of. | 
the ſediment of the Nile, are all of them ſuppoſed to be upon a le- t upon a 
vel ; conſequently, the whole land of Egypt, from the river to the TP 


utmoſt extent of the inundation, muſt be ſo likewiſe. For as all 
fluids preſerve a horizontal ſituation +, the ſediment, which falls and 
is precipitated from them, muſt; ceteris paribus, do the like. Un- 
leſs the inundation therefore ſhould be obſtructed, by ſome means or 
other, from doing it's office; the like effects muſt be equally pro- 
duced in all parts. It does not ſeem probable therefore, that the 
land of Egypt 5 ſhould have a gradual deſcent from the main river to the 


4 Agua dicta, quod ſuperficies ejus zqualis ſit. Hine & æꝗgquer appellatum, quia 
æqualiter ſurſum eſt. Iſilor. d eee . 
lt is remarkable, that the ground is loweſt [ ſloping, it ſhould be; otherwiſe.” 
ce there is n? antitheſis] near all other rivers which are ſupplied from rivulets; but as 
no water falls into the Nile in its paſſage through this country; but, on the con- 
* trary, as it is neceſſary that this river ſhould overflow the country, and the water 
„ of it be conveyed by canals to all parts, eſpecially when the waters abate; ſo it 
« * {(emed viſible to me, that the land of Egypt is lower at a diſtance from the Nile, than 
ce jt is near it; and J imagined that in moſt parts it appeared to have a gradual deſ- 
tc cent from the Nile to the hills.” Deſcript. of the Eaft, vol. i. p. 199. The Nile 
© need not be ſo high overflowing by the banks of the canal, on the ſuppoſition that 
« the ground is lower at a diſtance from the river.“ ibid. p. 250. * Canals being 
« made, it was not a bad Nile, though two cubits lower than the bad Nile of Hero- 
% dotus, becauſe a leſs height made it to overflow in ſome meaſure, as the banks of 
« the canals were lower than the banks of the river, ibid. p. 252, As they have 
de dikes to keep the water out of the canals till the proper time come to let it in, fo 
« they have contrivances to keep it in ſome canals after the Vile is fallen, as well as 
« jn certain lakes when the Nile grows low; and from them 15 let it out at plea- 


« ſure, on lands that are higher [which wants to be explained, ] than the channels 
s of the canals; and Strabo takes notice of theſe methods [but the place is not quoted] 
4e to hinder the water from flowing in, or going out when it is in.“ ibid. p. 201. 
And again: “ There is great reaſon to think, that [contrary to what is "generally ob- 
&« ſerved] the plain ground of Egypt is higheſt towards the river, and that there is a 
ce gentle deſcent. to the foot of the hills: and if ſo, when the canals were once open- 
« ed, and the water let into them, it would ſooner overflow the banks of the canals 
« than thoſe of the river, after that the canals were cut; though not ſooner than be- 
& fore they were cut. But then the water would overflow leſs, ſooner abate, drain 
off, and evaporate, by reaſon of the greater outlet, Qc. ibid. p. 250. 4 


N cut 
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f of the muntaint, on each de. This we may rather ſuſpect to be 
2 han a matter of fart. : 1 8 
Th ine. For this inequality in the furface could not be occaſioned (for the = 

tion of canals reafons juſt noi alledged) by the more general and total inunda- 
* eee tions; ſuch as happened in che earlier ages, when the Nilę was nei- 
oa in the ther bounded nor confined by monnds or canals; and when the 
ata. whole land of Egypt was credias mara, one continued plain, as Herads- 
mx expteſſes it. Neither could this inequality be introduced by the 
7 partial or diftributive inundations, as we may call them; ſuch as 
pee made at and after the time of Seſoris s, by means of theſe 
canals, together with their reſpective banks and adjacent incloſures. 
The contrary would always follow, unleſs the Mie was entirely ex- 
cluded ; which the Egyptians, from the great fertility and prefit that 
attended the inundation, would never be induced to permit. No 
ſuch dectivity therefore,” in the rata, could follow from the intro- 
duction and ſtructure of the canals themſelves ; which (beſides their 
civit and political uſe 7, in cantoning out this country into particular 
diſtricts ; in conveying the water to diſtant parts; and in preventing 
ſucken invaſions) were intended, not only to carry off the ſuperflu- 
ous water, and thereby prevent the inundations from being hurtful; 
but to convey and diſtribute them likewiſe, with greater economy 

and conveniency, to the very ſkirts of the mountains. 

The un - Whereſoever likewiſe we meet with any banks or mounds (whe- 
fright of wa- ther they are intended, according to the exigence of the country, to 
ee ant in {hut out, to receive, or to retain the water; as it was ſometimes 


the canals, practiſed in the outlets. to the lake of Myriss) there they are much 


1 Egypt ſeems to have been watered by canals, and to have had large lakes as 
early as the time of Moſes, who is ordered 10 Areteh out his hands upon their flreams, 
apon their rivers, and #pon their ponds, Exod. vii. x9. and viii. 5. HS 

7 And 5 ters Th x Alyunl idr w are dur: & avapdi dirs 
yiyos. Aria, J ur of diwgvgts , firm mokket & wee Tevrors 

Nrw Na Hν,¶dh T6898 clue Thu Xwelw 6 Parikdle, J F Atlyvallay wy N 
16 wolapy ills we, dA) avapicur, J. dug T5 writ d mile aravicoils 
vad ra mwAalvliges ixetuile mics wojuncs Cu Peraruy yenunſu. Herod. Eut. 
pi244: Kale mioar 5 mv xoegy m1 #70 Miugmer i JdAarcav igvie wvives c 
16 IA dg, ba Tas ph evſroudas F nagray worn) owlapuc. n g Nu, 
N 4 wode aNmaey F Aadv Onptiar A wor mh; Tho Vmogyy EE y wavluy 
gde endh ewe aronan deer. W J piyioov, wes Tor F mR $ed85 su- 
e % duckConev Imoinas N Xwegv. Died. Sic, lib. i. p. 36. OT. 

s Elke, J mis 50padony epQoligos © diugvy& nntideg,. os rapidyrw of dy- 
agſixmves mt eioghoy dg, & w Grgiou, Strab. J. xvii. p. 557. | 5 
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of the ſame height and quality, both along che edges of the main 
ſtream, and along the edges of the correſpondent branches and ca- 
nals. What determinate height of water therefore would be requi- 
ſite to overflow. and refreſh the grounds, adjacent to the one, would 


be neither more nor leſs ſufficient for-the other. As the water there- 


fore in the canals, from the very nature, intention, and ſtructure ef 
them, muſt always keep pace, and be of the ſame horizontal height 
with the main ftream ; the very ſame fertilizing ſediment, which, at 
any inundation, was brought n by ts, would; ceteris paribus, 
be communicated likewiſe to the correſpondent branches'or canals. 
Similar effects would conſequently follow; and one part of Egypt 
(I mean under the ſame parallel of latitude) would be no more ac- 
cumulated with foil than another. As this ſuppoſed matter of fact 
then may be diſputed, ſo will the concluſion likewiſe that is drawn 
from it (p. 2 50.) viz. that the Nile naed not be fo high,” overflowing by 
the banks of the canals ; on the ſuppoſtion (which ſuppoſition requires 
to be further ſupported) that the ground is lower at a'diftance from 


the n 1 f | N | 
If then the ſame height of water is required, in the collateral 73. 


branches or canals, as in the main ſtream, to overflow the adjacent 3 


lands; what determinate height of it ſoever is or has been neceſſary 
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ciphe 5 
2 * 
5 


to the neceſſary 
for that purpoſe, in any given age, or period of time, will, in a % bag 


great meaſure, determine the height of the land of Egypt at that 
time. But this is not to be underſtood of extraordinary inundations, 
ſuch as waſh and carry away the mounds and incloſures, and ſome- 
times large portions of the land itſelf; but of the ordinary and uſual 
overflows'; ſuch as are managed and conducted according to the pro- 


r wants and exigencies of. the country. Theſe, I ſay, will very 
5 2 x | Ho the e For, 
in the two caſes already quoted from Herodatus, they both of them 
ſeem to be well cincumſtantiated and (I had almoſt faid) concluſive 
for this hypotheſis. For the appellation of TgA«x50v, at legt, which 


nearly aſcertain the height of the land above the bed 


is there aſcribed. to them both (to the riſing of the Mile to eight cu- 
bits in Myris's time, and to that of fifteen, nine hundred years after- 


wards) will point out to us the barely ſufficient quantity of water 


that was neceflary at thoſe reſpective times; and conſequently, that 
a leſs quantity, as being lower (we may ſuppoſe) than the lands to 
be refreſhed; would not have been able to effect it. l 


overflaws 


If we could then know what height of water af leaſt was required 23, l ho; 
at preſent for the exigencies of the country, particularly near Geeza ries 150 inches 
or Memphis (the ſuppoſed ſcene of theſe alterations) we ſhould fo far uu 


determine the quantity of foil, that has been there 2 Hexodotus, 


Fitz 


4 


-4 = 


Thi-requifitt 
rifing of the 
Nile does not 


deprnd pon iti 


out lets. ; 
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ſince the time of Herodotus. In A. D. 1721, when I was in Egypt, 
the Nile roſe conſiderably (and yet the banks Were not full) after 
the Mafus Allab or ſtandard of ſixteen (i. e. eighteen ® cubits) was 
proclaimed, without laying the neighbouring | plains under water. 
te will ſuppoſe, then, that the addition of two cubits more, making 


in all twenty, would have been ſufficient for this purpoſe. Now as 


the cubits, by which the riſing of the Nile is computed at preſent, 
are not only more in number, but of a greater length than thoſe 
that are recorded by Herodotus; the difference in the meaſure, will 
give us the difference in the height of the foil: or, in other words; 
If, in Herodotus's time, fifteen Grecian cubits, at leaſt, of water, were 
required to prepare the land for tillage; and twenty at leaſt, of much 
longer cubits, are required at preſent; the land muſt have received 
an acceſſion of ſoil in proportion. It then the length of the preſent 


cubit ſhould be (as 1 have ſuppoſed it, p. 388.) twenty five inches; 


Egypt, by requiring two hundred and ſixty inches more water to 
overflow it, than in the time of Herodotus, muſt have therefore gain- 
ed the like additional height of two hundred and ſixty inches in its 


D aan kd mon ̃ Ni rly ard 
Hut it is ſtill argued. (p. 2 52.) that o computation can be made, 


how much the. ſcil has riſen, from conſidering how much the Nile ought to 
riſe for the benefit of the country. And this is ſupported by further al- 
ledging, that % this depends on the openings and outlets there are for 


the water; on their. breadth and their depths ; on their being kept clean 


or neglected. Nowy it may be obſerved of theſe canals, and their out- 


lets, that their chief uſe, is cither to attend the motion and to keep 
up a conſtant height and pace with the main ſtream; or elſe, by 


9 « As they publiſh (fays the author of the Deſcript. of the Eaſt, vol. i, p. 258.) 


4 ſuch an extraordinary riſe as fifty inches, about the time that they declare it is riſen 


4 ſixtren pikes, it is probable, that they keep private the real riſe before that time; 
«, yhich may be a piece of policy of the people not to pay their rents if it does not 
40 riſe to eighteen pikes ; for unleſs it rites ſo high, they have but an indifferent year: 
« and poſſibly when they declare that the Nile is ſixteen pikes high, it may be riſen 
«'to eighteen,” And again, p. 200. 4 Eighteen pikes is an indifferent Nile, twenty 


eis middling, twenty two is a good Nile, beyond which it ſeldom riſes: and it is 


« ſaid, if it riſes above twenty four pikes, it is looked on as an inundationy/ and is of 
« bad conſequence, as the water does not retire in time to ſow the corn. But I can- 
& not find any certain account when this has happened.“ And again: The man- 


e ner of computation has been altered; the higheſt having been eighteen pikes, 


« whereas now it is twenty four. — The pillar alſo ſeems to have been changed.” 
. 254+ Vid. ſupra, p. 384. (3 Eighteen cubits are recorded for the ſtandard by 


P. Alpinus, l. iv. c. 2. Hiſt. nat. Egypt. Sandys (p. 7 5.) acquaints us, that when he. 


was at Kairo, near 140 years ago, the Nile roſe twenty three cubits; and ſometimes it 


would riſe to twenty four, But unfortunately, that curious traveller has not given 


us the length of the cubit, by which they meaſured at that time. ; 
ti — „„ | damming 


Szer. IV. BT THE MUD'OF THE NIL E. 
damming up their mouths, they are to ſerve for ſo many baſons or 
reſervoirs, when the inundation is over. When therefore the water 


in theſe canals begins to ſtagnate; either by being dammed up, or 


by being forſaken by the main ſtream (for the beds of the canals, 
by the eaſier ſubſiding there of the mud, become frequently higher, 
if they are not kept clean, then the bed of the main ſtream) in theſe 
caſes, and upon ſuch revolutions and accidents the Mile is no further 
concerned ; its operation and influence (at leaſt with regard to theſe 
_ canals) ceaſe; and art and labour begin then to take place. If then 
theſe canals ſhould or had at any time been too many in number, 


or of too great capacity, ſo as to have drained off too much water 


from the main ſtream ; the height of water, that otherwiſe might 
have been ſufficient to refreſh the country, would hereby become 
too ſcanty and deficient ; and, without the aſſiſtance of art (viz, by 


drawing up the water with inſtruments) a famine muſt have necef- 


farily followed. Or again, if theſe canals were all, or moſt of them 
choaked up, fo that the whole body of water reverted to the main 
| ſtream; the conſequence would be ſtill worſe ; becauſe the riſing 
would now be more than ſufficient ; and occaſioning thereby too co- 
ious an overflow, would leave behind it too great a ſtagnation of 
water. Theſe canals, therefore, and their outlets, appear to be in- 
cidental occurrences only, adapted and accommodated, from time to 
time, to the exigencies and demands of the country ; without-bear- 
ing any relation at all either to the real and phy/ical riſing of the Nile; 
to the quality of theſe inundations; or to the alterations in the foil 
that have been conſequent thereupon. _ „ ·˙· 


40 


Why Egypt, therefore, in the time of Myrrs, ſhould require at leaſt The bright of 


eight cubits of water to prepare it for tillage; and nine hundre 
years afterwards, fifteen ; and (at preſent) twenty, or twenty two; and 


d the ſoil to be 
computed from 
the height of 


yet have always continued the fame, by Jing, as it has been alledged “ Nile. 


and objected, in the produce of the crop what is annually gained 


the 
ſediment; or, by the bed of the channel riſing in proportion es the 


banks; or, by the ſuppoſed relation and analogy between the river, the 
canals, and their outlets ; (none of which propoſitions are to be ad- 
mitted without further proof) cannot, I preſume, be accounted for, 
upon any other principle, either of reaſon or experiment, than that 


radual riſing of the foil, which 1 have all along been contending 


for; and which, by theſe additional arguments, I hope is now ſuf- 
ficiently proved. has 1 3 . 


SECT. 
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' the Egyptian Plants and animals. 


Fecv plants er A 8 the whole land of Egypt, properly ſo called, is annually over- 
1 „ flowed by the Nile, it 12 not =_ capable either of producing or 
nouriſhing a great variety either of plants or animals. However, 

Praſber Alpinus, Bellonius, and other authors of great reputation, 

have been very copious upon both theſe ſubjects. And as I am un- 
willing to repeat after them, I ſhall make this remark only upon 

their ſeveral accounts, vis. that / the aguatic plants and animals 

(which are not many) are excepted, there are few other branches of the 

natural hiſtory, that are ca with Egypt. The muſe, the palm, the 

caſſia fiſtula, the ſycamore ; nay even the lee and the onzon, were ori- 

ginally as great ſtrangers as the camel, the bekker el waſh, the gaze), 

and the jeraffa. For as it has been proved, in the two feregoing 

chapters, that Egyp! was not made at once, but, in proceſs of time, 

one part after another ; it cannot claim the like antiquity with other 
countries, in its animal or vegetable productions; all or moſt of 

which muſt have been gradually tranſplanted into it from other the 
neighbouring regions, as it became capable to nouriſh and receive 


The papyrus Yet even ſome of thoſe plants and animals, that may be reckoned 

almeſl de- among the indigene, or at leaſt of great antiquity in this country, are 
froyed, 8. | wy Ran country 
now either very ſcarce, or intirely wanting. For the inhabi 

have left us very little or nothing at all remaining of the papyrus, by 

The perſea not Continually digging up the roots of it for fuel: the perſea too, that 

#he peach tet. had formerly ſo great a ſhare in their fymbalical writing, is either loſt, 

or the deſcriptions of it do not accord with the Egyptian plants, that 

are known at this time. It cannot certainly be the perfica, Or peach | 

tree, as it is commonly rendered, becauſe the leaves of it were per- 

: ennial, and fell not, as theſe do every autumn. 5 : 

The plants and As it ſeldom or never rains in the inland parts of Egypt, the differ- 

grain dſer- | ent ſpecies of grain, pulſe, and other vegetable productions, are in- 

wg me wh tirely indebted to the water of the Nile for their growth and increaſe, 

| Yet they are not all of them raiſed and- An", in the fame way. 

For barley and wheat (which are uſually ripe, the firſt about the be- 

ginning, the latter at the end of April) require no further culture 

and refreſhment than, after the inundation is over, whether in Oco- 

ber, November, or (ſometimes ſo late as) December, to be thrown 

upon the mud; or, if the mud is too hard and ſtiff, then it is 3 be 

: cat 
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beat or plowed gently into it. At the ſame time alſo, as I was in- 
formed (for a Chriſtian is not permitted to inſpect wats into their 


plantations of rice they ſow fax and odd or rice, Exod. ix. 32. as 
I ſuppoſe it may be rather rendered than rye, or fitches, or ſpelt, as it 


is otherwiſe tranflated I/. xxviii. 2 5. Egeſ. iv. g. the firſt of which, 


viz. rye, is little if at all known in theſe countries, and is beſides of 
the quickeſt growth. Now as wheat and rice are of a flower growth 
than flax or barley, it uſually falls out in the beginning of March 
that the barley is in the car, and the flax is bolled, when the wheat and 
the rice are not as yet grown up (Te) or begin only to ſpindle. 
For the word, which we render were not grown up, is in the Lxx. 
Uu, i. e. ſerotina, late or backward; and, in the margin, they were 
dar; or, as we may perhaps explain it, hey were of @ dark green 


colour, as young corn generally is, in contradiſtinction to its being of 


a light yellow, or golden colour, as when it is ripe. For the con- 
text ſuppoſes the wheat and the rice not only to have been ſown, but 
to have been likewiſe in ſome forwardneſs, as they well might be in 


the month of Abib, anſwering to our March; otherwiſe it would 


have been to no purpoſe to have mentioned the hail falling upon them, 
'which deſtroyed indeed the barley and the flax, but the wheat. and 
the rice were not ſmitten, becauſe their leaves at that time were. of ſo 
ſoft and yielding a nature, that the Hail, by meeting with no reſiſt- 
ance, as from the fax and harley, did them no harm. 1 
The plantations of vice are kept almoſt conſtantly under water: 
and therefore the larger crops of it are produced near Dami ata and 
Rozetto, where the ground, being low, is more ealily overflowed, 
than thoſe portions of it which lie higher up the river. Rice, or 
oryza, as we learn from Pliny (1. xviii. cap. 17.) was the ofyra of the 
ancient Egyptians. . | | 


Beſides the uſe that is commonly made of harley to feed their cat- pouzab, on 


tle, the Egyptians, atter it is dried and parched, make a fermented ficcar. 


intoxicating liquor of it, called bouzah, the fame, probably, with 
the oe. ze4bu@®- of the ancients. This is very copiouſly drank by 
the lower rank of people, and might be one ſpecies of the fecar.!, or 
ftrong drink, which is mentioned in Scripture : for ſpirits drawn by 
the alembic were not, we may preſume, of this antiquity. 


St. Ferom (Epi/t. ad Nepotianum) acquaints us, that the /ficera was made of ſe- 
veral things; as of barley, ripe grapes, figs, ſiliquæ, cornel-berries, &c. Omne 
quod inebriare puteſt, ſicera dicitur. Id. De nom, Hebr, Vid. Cant. viii. 2. of pome- 
granate- wine, | es | 


Such 


LY 
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The method of 


OF THE EGYPTIAN PLANTS. Cx. II. 
Such vegetable productions, as require more moiſture than what 
is occaſioned by the inundation, are refreſhed by water drawn out of 
the river, by inſtruments, and lodged afterwards in capacious ciſterns. 
Archimedes's ſkrew * ſeems to have been the firſt that was made ule of 
upon theſe occaſions; though, at-preſent, the inhabitants ſerve them- 
ſelves either with leathern buckets, or elſe with a ſabiab {as they 
call the Per/an wheel) which is the general, as well as the moſt uſe- 
ful machine. However, engines and contrivances of both theſe 
kinds, are placed all along the banks of the Nile, from the ſea quite 


up to the cataradFs; and as theſe banks, i. e. the land itſelf, become 


higher in proportion as we advance up the river, the difficulty of 
raiſing water becomes likewiſe the greater. ns | 
When therefore their various ſorts of pulſe, ſafranon (or carthamus ) 


watering their nuſa, melons, ſugar-canes, &c. (all which are commonly planted in 


_ Plantations, 


rills) require to be refreſhed, they ſtrike out the plugs that are fixed 


In the bottoms of the ciſterns ; and then, the water guſhing out, is 


conducted, from one rill to another, by the gardener; who is al- 
ways ready, as occaſion requires, to ſtop and divert the torrent, by 
turning the earth againſt it with his foot, and opening, at the ſame 
time with his mattock, a new trench to receive it. This method of 
conveying: moiſture and nouriſhment to a land rarely or ever refreſh- 
ed with rain, is often alluded to in the H. Scriptures ; where alſo it 
is made the diſtinguiſhing quality betwixt Zgypr and the land of Ca- 
naan. For the land (ſays Moſes to the children of Iſrael, Deut. xi. 
10, 11.) whither thou goeſt in to poſſeſs it, is not as the land of Egypt, 
from whence ye came out, where thou ſowed/t thy ſeed, and wateredſt it with 
thy foot, as a garden of herbs : but the land whither ye go to poſſeſs it, is 
a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven, 


Of the Egyptian animals. | 
Ir from this ſhort account of their vegetable productions, we in- 


The hippo- quire after their animals; the hippopotamus is what the preſent race 


| potamus, | 
Crocodile, and dile, or timſah, as they call it, fo rarely appears below the cataracts, 


of Egyptians are not at all acquainted with, Nay, the very croco- 


ibis very rare. * . 
i. en that the fight of it is as great a curioſity to them, as to the Europe- 


ans. In like manner the ibis, that was once known to every fa- 
mily, is now become e rare; neither could I learn that 
it was any where to be met with. By the /eeleton of one of theſe 

birds embalmed, which I brought from Egypt, the upper part of the 
bill (for the lower is mouldered away) is ſhaped exactly like that of 


'® Died. Sic. lib, i. p. 21. | 
the 
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Stor. V. OF THE ECGYPTIAN ANIMALS. 
the numenius, or curlew. The thigli bone is five, and the 71bia 


fix, inches long; each of them ſmaller and more delicate than 


in the heron; and conſequently the crus rigidum, which is attributed 
to it by Tully 3, ſeems to be without foundation. The feathers are 
ſo ſcorched, by the compoſition they were embulmed with, that they 
have loſt their original colour, which, according to Plutarch, ſhould 
be both black and white, as in the @iazgy@-. That part of the 
rump, or region of the kidneys,” which remains, is of the ſame big- 
neſs as in an ordinary pullet'; from which circumſtance, the ibis ap- 


pears to have been of a ſmaller ſize than our heron or 'bittern. The 


figure, which J have of this Te\epyodes ge, in a ſardonyx (the fame 
likewiſe that is upon an Egyptian medal of Hadrian, in the ſmaller 


braſs) ſhews it to come nearer to the fork, in ſhape and in geſture 


too, than to either of the birds laſt: mentioned, 5 
. But the loſs of the 101 is abundantly! ſupplied by the fork. For, 
beſides a great number of them that might undoubtedly. eſcape my 
notice, I law, in the middle of April, 1722 (our ſhip lying then at 
anchor under Moumt Carmel) three flights of them, ſome of which 
were more open and ſcattered, with larger intervals between them; 
others were cloſer and more compact, as in the flights of crows and 
other birds, each of which took up more than three hours in paſſing 
by us; extending itſelf, at the ſame time, more than half a mile in 
breadth. They were then leaving Egypt (where the canals and the 
ponds, that are annually left by the Nile, were become dry) and di- 
rected themſelves towards the N. E. No leſs extraordinary and ſur- 
priſing are thoſe flights of pigeons, which have been obſerved in New 
England, and in other parts of America 4. This I mention as a par- 

allel caſe; becauſe ſome do not eaſily give credit to my account. 
It is obſerved of the /torks, when "Ty know ' their appointed time, 
Fer. viii. 7. that, for about the ſpace. of a fortnight, before they paſs 
from one country to another, they conſtantly reſort together, from 
all the circumjacent parts, in a certain plain; and there forming 
themſelves, once every day, into a dou-1wanne, or council (according 
to the phraſe of theſe Eaſtern nations) are ſaid to determine the ex- 


bes maximam vim ſerpentium conficiunt, cum ſint aves excelſæ, cruribus rigi- 
dis, corneo proceroque roſtro. De nat. Deor. l. i. 15 210. Ed. Lamb. : 

4 © In Virginia I have ſeen the pigeons of paſage in ſuch continued trains, three 
e days ſucceſſively, that there was not. the leaſt interval in loſing ſight of them, but 
that ſomewhere or other in the air they were to be ſeen continuing their flight 
« ſouth. Where they rooſt (which they do on one anothers backs) they often break 


« down the limbs of oaks by their weight, and leave their dung ſome inches thick 


* under the trees they rooſt upon,” Cate/by's Carolina, p. 2 3 


Ggg act 


The ſtorks are 


in great num- 


bers in Egypt. 


They aſſemble 
he before 
they paſs from 
one country te 
another. 
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| act time of their departure, and the place of their future abodes. 
- Thoſe that frequent the marſhes of Barbary, appear about three 
5 weeks ſooner than the flights above-mentioned, though they like- 

wiſe are ſuppoſed to come from Egypt; whither alſo they return a 

little after the autumnal £guzncx ; the Mile being then retired within 

its banks, and the country in a proper diſpoſition to ſupply them with 

nouriſhment. 155 | | 5 | 

The ſtork The Mahometans have the bel-arje (for ſo they commonly call the 

accounted * florþ 5) in the higheſt eſteem and veneration. It is as ſacred among 

them, as the ibis was amongſt the Egyprians; and no leſs profane 

would that perſon be accounted, who ſhould attempt to kill, nay, 

even to hurt or moleſt it. The great regard that is paid. to theſe 

birds, might have been firſt obtained (not ſo much from the ſervice 
they are of to a moiſt, fenny country ?, in clearing it from a variety 

of uſeleſs reptiles and inſects) as from the ſolemn geſticulations which 
they make, whenever they reſt upon the ground, or return to their 
They make uſe neſk For, firſt of all, they throw their heads backwards in a po- 
of many ſolemn ſture of adoration ; then they ſtrike together, as with a pair of caſ- 

geſticulations, 7 8 | 3 + 

tanets*, the upper and lower parts of their bill; afterwards they pro- 

ſtrate their necks, in a ſupplant manner, down to the ground ; re- 

peating the ſame geſticulations three or four times together. The 

Eaſtern nations have the like reverence for the pigeon, and all the 

dove kind; whoſe.cooing, or, in the prophet's expreſſion (Nab. ii. 7.) 


Mahometans, 


[ or a J Ze#lek or Leglig is the name, that is commonly uſed by the 
Arabian authors, though bel-arje prevails all over Barbary. Bochart ( Hieroz, I. ii. 
cap. 29.) ſuppoſeth it to be the ſame with the Hg of the Scriptures ; a bird, which 
was ſo called from the piety of it. Nam TDN piam & benignam ſonat. Id. ibid. 
Eximia ciconiis ineſt pietas. Etenim quantum temporis impenderint fœtibus educan- 
dis, tantum & ipſæ a pullis ſuis invicem aluntur. Solin. Polyhi/t. cap. 5 3. lian. 
Hlift, animal, I. iii. cap. 23. Horap. I. ii. cap. 55. | | | 

7 Thus it is ſaid of the people of Theſſaly, Gecrabe] J wehagyyr (triuroar) ors 
oA AV ee 91s u αdiννν Jn Oavivles iC ov amavlocg. Put. de 1/id. p. 380. 
Honos lis ſerpentium exitio tantus, ut in Theſſalis capitale fuerit occidiſſe. Pin. 
lib. x. cap. 23. 5 5 | 3 | SEK 

8 From this noiſe it was called crotaliſtria by the ancients, the cootalum being like- 
wiſe ſuppoſed to have been taken from it. 3 | en. 
crepitante ciconia roſtro. Ovid. Met. I. vi. 


Sonus, quo crepitant, oris potius, quam vocis eſt. Selin. Polyhi/t, ut ſupra, Ka! 
eny wilagyur, dd magicians 1pas KPOTIENN: Phileftr, Epiſt. ad Epics. 
Ciconiz, quaſi Cicaniæ, a ſono, quo crepitant, dictæ ſunt 3 quem ro guatiente fa- 
ciunt. Hd, Orig, I, Xl, p. 1134. 


their 
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their tabring upon their breaſts, they interpret as ſo many acts of wor- 
ſhip and devotion. For upon theſe occaſions their /c k are. ſuppoſed 
to go out in ſearch of God; or, in the Pſalmi/?'s phraſe, to call upon : 
him. The ftorks breed plentifully in Barbary every ſummer, They 
make their neſts with dry twigs of trees, which they place upon the 
higheſt parts of old ruins or houſes, in the canals of ancient aquæ- 
ducts, and frequently (fo very familiar thay are, by being never mo- 
leſted) upon the very tops of their moſques and dwelling-houſes. 
The fir and other trees likewiſe (when theſe gre wanting) are @ dwell- 
ing for the flork, Pal. civ. 17. 1 RE | "79 
The ſands and mountainous diſtricts, on both fides of the Mil, 7: ceraftes 
afford us as great a plenty, both of the /zard and the ſerpentine kinds, /ive long 
as are found in the deſert of Sin. The ceraftes, probably the gg 
true Egyptian aſpic, is the moſt common ſpectes of the latter. Sig- 
nore Gabrieli, whom I have mentioned above, ſhewed me a couple of 
theſe vipers, which he had kept five years in a large cryſtal veſſel, 
without any viſible food. They were uſually coiled up in ſome fine 
ſand, which was placed in the bottom of the veſſel ; and when I ſaw 
them, they had juſt caſt their ſkins, and were as briſk and lively 
as if newly taken. The horns of this viper are white and ſhi- 
ning, in ſhape like to half a grain of barley, 'though ſcarce of that 
bigneſs. Fer | 15 „ | 

of the ligard kind, the warral is of ſo docible a nature, and ap- 7h warral 
pears withal to be fo affected with muſic, that I have ſeen ſeveral of H 8 
them keep exact time and motion with the derwſhes, in their cireu?- 
latory dances; running over their heads and arms; turning, when 
they turned; and ſtopping, when they ſtopped. I have likewiſe 
read, that the dab, another lizard which I have deſcribed s, is a lover 
of muſic, particularly of the bagpipe*. This, I preſume (as there 
is no ſmall affinity betwixt the ligard and the /erpent-kind) may _ . 
bear ſome relation to the quality which the latter is ſuppoſed to eee 
have, of being charmed and affected with muſic. The P/almi/t al- xc Ne 
ludes to it (P/al. lviii. 4, 5.) when he mentions he deaf adder, which and received 
 Noppeth her ear, and refuſeth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm be 7, Hagiogra- 
never ſo wiſely. The like is taken notice of Eccle/. x. 11, Surely the phi, and other 


auriters. 


9 Vid. p. 178. : Mr. Greaves's friend at Grand Cairo had many four- legged 
ſerpents (lizards) blackiſh, with long knotty tails, ending in a point obtuſe, Theſe 
are ſomething like the crocodile; but differ in the head, and tail, 2nd ſkin. Theſe 
ſerpents (lizards) when the weather is hot, would, upon muſic, come out, and run 
upon him; but in the winter they lie as dead. Yet ſome of them will ſcramble'a 
little and move. Of this muſic they love the bag-pipe beſt. Greaves's Obſervations, 


vol, ii. p. 523. 5 . 
| gg2 0 
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OF THE EGYPTIAN ANIMALS. Cn. II. 
erpent will bite without inchantment ; and a babler is no better. Jer. 
viii. 17, 1 will ſend ſerpents, cockatrices among you, which will not be 
charmed; and they ſhall bite you. The expreſſion of St. Paul, ra 
Bin & worms Cf, Epb. vi. 16. is ſuppoſed likewiſe to be in allu- 
ſion to the 2@cwy iov oStoue of Orpheus, in the preface a8? AiFwv. In 


all which texts of Scripture, the charming of ſerpents ſeems to be 


alluded to, either as a matter of fact, or as an opinion at leaſt that 
was commonly received. The ſame notion of preventing the ve- 


nom of ſerpents, and gther noxious animals, by charming them 


with certain ſounds ; or by muttering ſome particular words; or by 
writing, upon ſcrolls of paper, certain ſentences or combinations of 


numbers; has formerly prevailed all over Greece and Rome, as it 
does, to this day, all over thoſe parts of Barbary, where I have 


travelled . 

I was informed, that more than forty thouſand perſons in Kairo, 
and in the neighbourhood, live upon no other food than /:zards 
and ſerpents. This fingularity entitles them, among other religious 
privileges, to the honour of attending, more immediately, upon the 
embraidered hanging of black filk, which are made every year for 


the kaaba of Mecca, and conducted with great pomp and cere- 
mony, from the caſtle, through the ſtreets of Kairo, the day when 


they ſet out upon their pilgrimage to that place. I faw, upon this 


occaſion, a number of this order, who fang and danced before it ; 
throwing their bodies, at certain intervals, into a variety of enthuſi- 


aſtic geſtures, Such like acts of devotion, how ludicrous ſoever 


they may appear to us, have been always looked upon with reve- 
rence by the Eaſtern nations. Thus we find, P/al. cxlix. 3. that 
the Lord's name was to be praiſed in the dance. And again, Pſal. 
CL. 4. that be was to be praiſed with the timbrel and dance. Agree- 
ably to which injunctions, ai the omen went out after Miriam 


with timbrels and dances, Exod: xv. 20. and David, in bringing the 


ark from the houſe of Obed-Edom, danced before the Lord, 2 Sam. 
vi. 14. ; . 5 8 | 


2 Atyvnlize Iyw wuwbadvoue payed tw) reel, c Sevidag Ou 13 de 
le. T J Quatdy To; oQas Imacudais x xalayorl done, dra pom Woke 
uot pots. Aflian, Hiſt. animal, l. vi. c. 33. Bochart, in Hierox. par. poſt. I. iii. 


c. 6. has collected a great many authorities, both from Greek and Latin authors, to 


this purpoſe. | | 
3 Vid. Pref. and p. 200, 201. and Ludolſ. Fift, Aihiop, I. i. c. 16. & Comment. 
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ABI» ob „ 
Some additional obſervations with regard to the animals of | Egypt. 
ä particularly as they relate to the ' Holy Scriptures. MH 
IT is very probable, that the ſacred hiſtorian, in prohibiting or 
allowing ſeveral ſpecies of animals for food, made frequent allußons 
to thoſe of Egypr ; with which the Maelitès (as juſt departed out of 
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that country) may be ſuppoſed to have been well acquainted. The 
Egyptian z00logy therefore, no leſs than that of the e 


_ parts of Africa, Palæſtine, and Arabia, deſerves to be further inqui- 
red into and conſidered, as, from thence, no ſmall light may be gi- 
ven to the H. Scriptures in that curious branch of literature. 
For how deficient we are in the knowledge of the Scripture- ani- 
mals, even after the many laborious reſearches of the Jew/h rabbies, 
the ſacred critics, and other perſons of profound learning and experi- 
ence, will ſufficiently appear from the following doubts and obſer- 
vations. If then we begin with ſuch guadrupeds of the wilder ſort, 
as were allowed the Mraelites for food (for the tamer kinds are fo 
well known, that they will admit of no diſpute) we ſhall find ſever 
of them enumerated Deut. xiv. 5. But with what uncertainty and 
diſagreement the greateſt part of them, at leaſt, have been under- 
ſtood and interpreted, will ſufficiently appear from the general view, 
that is here given, of their reſpective tranſlations. _ | 


The Scripture, 
animals & 


variouſly 
interpreted. 


VII. 
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Hib, SN d mon DN fr 2 0 WW 
Alle. Tebi. Yachmur, Akko. Deſhon. Thau. Zomer. 
LX. ExaDog. Abends. BVC. Teayina- Hua. "Opvt. Ka ονν- 
5 „ S . i „ dae. 
Hug. Cervus. Caprea. Bubalus. Tragela- Pygargus. Oryx. Camelopar- 
F phus. | .  dalis. 
Syr. Id. Id. Id. Bos ffve- Unicornis. Hircus 5. Capra mon- 
| | | 55 veſtris. ticola, 
Pagn. Id. Id. Id. Sylveſtris Id. Oryx. Capra rupi- 
wet | e hircus. | | 5” Sn 
Jun. Tre. Id. Id. Dama, Rupicapra. Strepſiceros, Bubalus. Camelo- 
1 8 1 en ; pardalis. 
Boch. 1d. Id. Cervi aut Sylveſiris Pygargi aul Oryx /. Bos Capreæ ge- 
Capreæ - hircus, Tragela- Hlugſtris. nus. 
genus. phi gen. . 


Eig. Hart, Roebuck, Fallowdeer, Wild goat, Pygarg, Wildbeeve, Chamois. 
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hart or deer. 
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the antilope. 
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SOME INQUIRIES AND REMARKS Cn. II. 

I. Let us examine them therefore, according to the order wherein 
they are placed, and begin with the ile; which is rendered the Hart 
or deer, in all tranſlations. Now, as it may be preſumed that the 
aile is to be here underſtood Jura, or as a kind including its ſpecies, 
it will comprehend all the varieties of the deer-&ind (at leaſt as many 
of them as we are to inquire after at preſent) whether they are diſtin- 

iſhed by round horns, ſuch as are peculiar to the /kag ; or by flat 
horns, which is the chief characteriſtic of the fallow deer; or by the 
ſmallneſs of the branches, which is the diſtinction of the roe. . 

II. The tzebi then, provided it be properly, as it is univerſally 
rendred the roe, could, at moſt, be a variety only or ſþeczes of the 
adter- ind, and not a diſtinct genus itſelf. It may be queſtioned like- 
wiſe, whether the re, or (according to its Latin name) caprea ot 
capreolus, was a native of theſe ſouthern countries. For Jepxas, the 
Greek name, may, with more probability, be rendred the gaze! or 
antilope ; which 1s very common all over Greece, Syria, the H. Lond, 
Egypt, and . It is not likely therefore, that ſo noted an ani- 
mal as this, ſhould want a proper and peculiar appellation to identify 
and diſtinguiſh it from all other horned quadrupeds. If degnas then is 
not this diſtinguiſhing appellation, what other can be appropriated 
to it? Inaſmuch as it will be ſhewn, that the pygargus, the firebfi- 
ceros, the addace, and oryx, though noted names, do more properly 
belong to other ſpecres. | 

It may be further urged, that the characteriſtics which are attri- 
buted to the dong, both in facred and profane hiſtory, will very well 
agree with the antzlope. Thus Ari/totle * deſcribes the dogs to be 
the ſmalleſt of the horned animals, as the antilope certainly is; being 
even ſmaller than the we. The d is deſcribed to have fine 
eyes o; and, in theſe countries, thoſe of the antilope are ſo to a pro- 
verb. The damſel, whoſe name was Tabitha, which is, by interpreta- 
tion, Dorcas, (Acts ix. 36.) might be fo called from this particular 
feature and circumſtance, David's Gadites (1 Chron. xii. 8) toge- 
ther with Hſabel (2 Sam. ii. 18.) are ſaid 70 be as ſwift of foot as the 
zzebt ; and few creatures exceed the antilope in ſwiftneſs. Moreover 
the dorcas is 9 named, together with the 5ubalus, in books of 
natural hiſtory *, as the moſt common and noted animals of the more 


In Africa autem nec eſſe apros, nec cervos, nec capreas, nec urſos, Plin. I. viii, 

6. 38. ENA N 16 654 N iu neegloQuguy dopkas. | | 
® Aogxas — oEvorexts 58 m0 Gwov N epppualevy. Etym. Se | 

7, Herod, Melpom. p. 324. Strab, I. xvii. p. $68. In aridis quidem /Egypti locis, 

capreoli [inſtead of dorcades, there being no other Latin name to expreſs it] veſcuntur 

& bubali, Amm. Marcell, lib, xxii, | 7 fl ; 


ſolitary 


* 
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ſolitary parts of theſe countries: and ſuch are the antilhpe and wild | 
beeve. For the /erwee and lidmee, though they are equally natives, 
and perhaps the only other clean animals (the deer and bufals except- 3 
ed) that are ſo, yet being not ſo gregarious, or frequently met with, 
have not been equally taken notice of. The antilape likewiſe is in N 
great eſteem, among the Eaſtern nations, for food; having a very . : 
ſweet muſky taſte, which is highly agreeable to their palates : and OD 
therefore the rei (or antilope, as I interpret it) might well be re- 
_ ceived, as one of the dainties at Solomon's table, 1 Kings iv. 23. — 
If then we lay all theſe circumſtances together, they will appear to 
be much more applicable to the gaze}, or antilope, which is a qua- 
druped well known and gregarious ; than to the ro, caprea, or ca- 
preolus, which was either not known at all, or elſe very rare, in 


theſe countries. © ; 2 
III. As I ſuſpect the dama of Junius, or the fallow deer, accord- The yachmur 

ing to our tranſlation, to be a native of theſe ſouthern climates ; or, bel Pubalus, 
provided it was, would ſtill be comprehended under the aile, or wah, or wild 
deer-kind ; yachmur 8, the third of theſe animals, may, with more beeve. 
probability, be rendred the Suu, 1. e. the bekker el waſh (p. 170.) 

or wild beeve ; as at is authoriſed by moſt tranſlations.” Now it has 

been already obſerved, that the Seer e/wwaſh, or bubalus, frequents the 

more ſalitary parts of theſe countries, no leſs than the anzz/ope ; and 

is equally gregarious. Yet it is much larger, being equal to our 
ag or red-deer ; with which likewiſe it agrees in colour; as yachmur 

likewiſe, the ſuppoſed Scripture name (being a derivative from 2h 
 hommar, rubere) may denote. The fleſh of the Sefer ef waſh is 

very ſweet and nouriſhing ; much preferable to that of the req-aeer. 
So that the yachmur, or wild beeve, as I have rendred it, might well 

be received, with the deer and the antilope, at Solomon's table, as 
above-mentioned, 1 Kings iv. 23. | RR | 
IV. As the ruprcapra, fylveſtris hircus, or the wild goat, are words Th akko the 
of too general ſignification to be received for the abt; we may ra- eee e 
ther take it for that particular ſpecies of the wild goat, which the LXX. usgelaphus, 
and the Vulgate call the [rage aphus, 1. e. the goat-deer by interpreta- or goat-deer. 
tion. The 7ragelaphus has been deſcribed, p. 170. under the name 
of f;/htdll or lerwee; and is probably the very ſame animal, that was 
brought into this iſland, from Barbary, about two centuries ago, 


and known, in books of natural hiſtory, by the name of tragelaphus 


/ 


8 Yachmour ( 104g) the correſpondent name in the Arabic verſion, is defined, 
by Lexicographi, to be Animal hicorne, in ſytvis degens, haud diſſimile cervo, at eo velo- 
cius; which deſcription agrees very well with the beer ei waſh. 
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Cari. As then theſe ſouthern countries afford an animal, to whom 
this name is highly applicable; ako may, with propriety enough, 
be rendred the Der! tragelaphus, or goat deer. The horns of this 
ſpecies, which are furrowed and wrinkled, as in the goat-kind, are a 
foot or fifteen inches long, and bend over the back; though they 
are ſhorter and more crooked than thoſe of the i or feinbuck. In 
the Arabic verſion the /erwee (gn) is given, by tranſpoſition perhaps, 
for the following ſpecres or the de/hon ; which will rather appear to 

| be the pygarg. 5 ys . 

The deſhon is V. The deſhon then, the next in order, is rendred, in moſt tranſ- 

che lidmee, Jations, the pygarg. But what the pygarg is, and what are its di- 
achse , ſtinguiſhing characteriſtics, will not be ſo eaſily determined. The 

white but- word itſelf ſeems to denote a creature, whoſe hinder parts are of a 

ent white colour; and may therefore be equivalent, in our language, to 
the white buttocks, Such is the /dmee, which I have endeavoured to 

prove, p. 171. to be the ſirepficeros?, from the wreathed faſhion of 

its horns; as it might alſo be the addace, which ſome authors ſup- 

ſe* to be corruptly given inſtead of aldaſſim, the Hebrew name. 

The /idmee is ſhaped exactly like the common antzlope ; with which 

it agrees in colour and in the faſhion of its horns ® only that, in the 

lidmee they are of twice the length; as the animal itſelf is of twice 

the bigneſs. I have one of theſe animals well delineated, upon the 

reverſe of a medal of Philips, of the large braſs, which I brought 

with me from Ti/drus ; called, by Mediobarbus, capra amalthea; by 

Angelloni, more juſtly, gazelſo, f. 301. The ſkins of the //amee and 

bekker el waſh (tor the lerwee's was loſt in tanning) were depoſited, 

ſome time ago, in the Muſeum of the Royal Society, where they may 

be conſulted by the curious. 1 | | 

5 VI. We come now to the ſixth fpeczes, the thau, which has been 
oryx or bu- generally rendred the oryx. Now the oryx is deſcribed to be of the 
falo, goat=kind * ; with the hair growing backward or towards the head. 
It is further deſcribed, to be of the ſize of a beeve, according to He- 

rodotus 3, and to be likewiſe a fierce creature *, contrary to what is 


9 Cornua autem erecta, rugarumque ambitu. contorta & in leve faſtigium exa- 
Gag (ut lyras diceres) AHrepſiceroti data ſunt, quem addacem Africa appellat. Plin. 
ib. xi. cap. 37. Ne 

: "iy 07 ll — Sic enim Afri vocant a/daſſem, teſte Plinio, lib. xi, cap. 37. etſi 
corrupte legimus addacem, appellatione ex nomine Hebræo & articulo eorum depra- 
vata. Jun. & Tremell. ad Deut. xiv. 5; | SO Lb, 

Caprarum ſylveſtrium generis ſunt & oryges; ſoli quibuſdam dicti contrario pilo 
veſtiri & ad caput verſo, Plin. I. viii. c. 53. l 1h 5 
I Mig 5) * Oele nal Boy ig Herod, de Oryge in Melp. 
| * Otvnre@» Ins | 
'AyerluuCG» OPTE, gui S iν,=l ug. Oppian, Cyn. ver. 45. 
| obſerved 
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obſerved of the goat or drer-kind; or even of the bubalus or bekker el 
waſh ; which, unleſs they are irritated and highly proyoked, are all 
of them of a ſhy and timorous nature. Now, the only creature that 
we are acquainted with, to which theſe ſignatures will, in any man- 
ner, appertain, is the b»falo5; which is well known in Aa and 
Egypt, as well as in Tay and other parts of Chri/tendom. The bufalo 
then may be ſo far reckoned of the goor-kind, as the horns are not 
ſmooth and even, as in the hecve; but rough and wrinkled, as in the 
goat, The hair, particularly about the head and neck (for the other 
parts are thinly cloathed) lies uſually in a rough, curled, irregular 
manner. It is a little more or leſs of the ſize of a common bzeve ; 
agreeing ſo far with the deſcription of Herodotus. It is alſo a ſullen, 
malevolent, ſpiteful animal; being often known to purſue the un- 
wary traveller, eſpecially if clad in ſcarlet ; as I myſelf have ſeen ; 
whom it will not only purſue, but, if not prevented by force or 
flight, it will attack and fall upon with great fierceneſs. If the bu- 

_ falo then, as being naturally of a wild and untractable diſpoſition, - 
was not originally reckoned among their flocks s (however it may 
have fince become tamer and more domeſticated) it may not impro- 
perly be taken for the thau or oryx, whereof we have had hitherto 
little account. | The FC NP En, | 

VII. Thus far we are well acquainted with the animals that ſtill. 23. z6mer is 
continue to be, as it may be preſumed they have always been, na- '* 8 
tives of theſe countries. There is no ſmall probability therefore, that Ferafla. : 

they are the very ſame, which were intended by the Hebrew names, 
above-recited. As for the imer, which is the laſt we are to inquire 

after, it is rendred, in moſt tranſlations, the camelopardahis, and in 
the Arabic verſion jeraffa, or (, znraffa; which ſtill continues 
to be the Eaſtern name of that guadruped. The Syriac explains it by 
capra rupicola, as we do by chamors; though neither this nor the 
ibex are, as far as I can learn, inhabitants of theſe. countries. Bo- 
chart calls it capree genus; which, like moſt of his other names, are 
too general to be inſtructive. It is probable therefore, from this con- 
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5 Buffilum ex boum (ferorum potiſſimum) genere eſſe tota ipſius corporis figura 
loquitur —Buffelus audax, feruſque, & infenſus homini - Antiquum hujus quadrupedis 
nomen latet. Aldrov. de quadr. biſulcis, p. 365. ä 5 | | { | 
6 Columella places the o amongſt his fer pecudes; an expreſſion that may ra- | 3 
ther denote the creature to be of a wild,, than of a fierce nature. — Ferz fœtæ pecu- 
des, ut capreoli; damæque, nec minus orygum cervorumque genera, & aproruin. — 
Nec patiendus eſt oryx, aut aper, aliuſve quis ferus ultra quadrimulum ſeneſcere. 
Colum. l. ix. c. 1. What the ſame author obſerves de ſuibus, olim ſera, nunc pecudes, 
may be likewiſe applied to the oryges, olim feræ, nunc pecudes. ; | 


Hhh currence 
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| currence in moſt of the tranſlations (the animal itſelf being likewiſe 
of the clean kind) that the 2imer may be the ſame with the zeraffa. 
For though the camelbpardalis, as it is objected by Bochart, was a 
very rare animal, and not known in Europe, before Czfar's dictator- 
ſhip (ten of them were exhibited at once, in the ſecular games, by 
the emperor Philip) yet, it might ſtill have been common enough 
in Egypt, as it was a native of Athiopia, the adjoining country. It 
may therefore be preſumed, that the Mraelites, during their long cap- 
tivity in Egypt, were not only well acquainted with it, but might at 
different times have taſted it. „„ we Ell 2g 
eh animals For it is not the number or the plenty of the animals, here enu- 
vo to be corſi merated, that is to be regarded, but the nature and quality of them; 
e due, fo far, at leaſt, as they agree with the characteriſtics (Lev. xi. 3. 
burt, but cba. Deut. xiv. 6.) of chewing the cud, and dividing the hoof; and we may 
raehriſic,&0 add, of having horns alſo, with which all the above-mentioned e- 
| cies are armed. Neither are we to conſine them altogether, to tuch 
ſpecies only, as were known to the Mfaelites at the giving of the 
2" but to ſuch likewiſe as, in proceſs of time, and in the courſe 
of their marches and ſettlements, they might afterwards be acquaint- 
ed with. So that, upon the whole, and according to the beſt light 
and knowledge we have, at preſent, in this particular branch of the 
ſacred auolegy, the deer,' the antilape, the wild beeve; the goat deer, the 
white buttocks, the bufalo, and jerafſa, may lay in the beſt claim to 
be the aile, tzabi, yachmur, allo, deſhon, thau, and zimer of the 
Fee an 
Diffcultics If. from the quadrupeds, we carry our inquiries into the names and 
dib regard to Characteriſtics of bird, we ſhall find the ſame difficulties, that were 
the names and complained of above, ſtill increaſing upon us. For it was eaſy, by | 
en dd the plain and obvious characteriſtics of chewing the cud. and dividing | 
unclean birds. the hoof, to diſtinguiſh the clean quadrupeds from thoſe, that were un- 
clean. But we find no ſuch general and infallible diſtinction to have 
been applied to Hir. For to be granivorous, alone, could not be 
the /pecafic mark of thoſe that were clean; inaſmuch as the 9/trich, and 
ſeveral others which were intirely excluded, would then have apper- 
tained to this tribe. Or, if we underſtand. M fobowr, which we 
tranſlate clean, to intimate the chaſtity of them, in oppoſition to ſuch 
as were ſalacious; what birds agree more with the latter of theſe cha- 
racters, than the dove and the pigean? which, notwithſtanding, were 
reckoned clean, and univerſally allowed both for food and facrifice. 
Or if tobotor ſhould denote a clean eater, in contradiſtinction to thoſe 
that live upon rapine, carrion, and naſtineſs (which may probably be 
the beſt conſtruction of the word) yet even this cannot be univer- 


. 
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ſally received; becauſe the tamer ſpecies of the gallinaceous kind are as 
fond of carrion and naſtineſs, wherever they find it, as ſome of the 
birds of prey. In the rabbinicai learning, among other vague non- 
identifying characteriſtics, the chan bird have aſſigned to each of 
them, a fwoln neck, and an hinder toe extraordinary : expreſſive per- 
haps of the crops and» ſpurs, as we call them, of the gallmaceous kind. 
But then, ſeveral of thoſe that are web-footed and clean, ſuch as the 
gooſe and the duck, would be excluded; inaſmuch as they are defici- 
ent in one or other of theſe bens. ISA ATR 022071 


Deut. xiv.) as unclean ; — yet {till we ſhall be at a loſs, unteſs' we 
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Or, if we ſuppoſe, that all :rds were' clean in general, | except The wide 
thoſe which are particularly recited by their names (Lev. xi. and names of ſome 


of the unclean 
birds vt well 


could be ſure, that a right intgrpretation has been put upon theſe ;urcrpreted. 


names by our tranſlators. On the contrary, how little truth and 


certainty we are likely to obtain in this point, will appear from the 
great variety and diſagreement, which we find in their reſpective in- 
terpretations. For it may be preſumed; that every tranſlator, for 
want of being acquainted with the animals peculiar” to theſe eaſtern 
countries, would accommodate the Hebrew 'names, as well as he 
could, to thoſe of his own. © Thus (mT) by Deut. xiv. 13.) 
is rendred the vultur, and deſcribed: to be after his kind.” But as we 
are hitherto acquainted with one ſpecies only in theſe countries, it is 
improperly ſaid to be after his kind, Haddayob, therefore, muſt be the 


name of ſome other 57rd, of a more extenſive family. In like man« 
ner, if (Hue) anophebh is rightly tranflated the heran (ver. 18.) which 


likewiſe was after his kind ; then the /tork, from the near affinity to 
it, would not have been diſtinctly given, but included in that tribe. 
One or other therefore of theſe original names mutt belong to ſome 
other bird, not here ſpecifted. The kite or gede alſo, ſhoald not 


have been particularly mentioned, provided (p37) haneitz is the 


hawk ; becauſe as this was after his kind (Levit. xi. 16.) the &te or 
glede would be conſidered only as a fpecres. And it may be further 
obſerved, particularly with regard to our own tranflation,” that the 
9/ifrage and the ofpray Deut. xiv. 12.) the ite likewiſe and the 
glede (ver. 13.) are generally taken for ſynonymous terms; and con- 
ſequently our Engliſb catalogue will fall ſhort, by two at leaſt, of the 
n | is given us in the original. VO een, eee 


If we paſs on from the birds, to the firwls that creepy, going upon alt Cen, 
four ( EE 20, etc.) which is the Scripture deſcription of eas; four ; (help 


we ſhall find this claſs: of animals to be attended with no fewer dif- 


difficulties. 
1. With regard 


ficulties than the former. For if the beetle, as we render (91M) ;; 767 kinks. 


hargol (ver. 22.) was to be eaten after his kind, then, among others, 
N Hh h 2 | the 
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SOME INQUIRIES AND REMARKS S Cn. II. 
the ſcarabæus ſtercorarius, the filthieſt of animals, was to be eaten. 
The /ocuft too, as it was to be eaten after his kind, would, properly, 
have included the hald locuſt (perhaps the mantis) and the graſchop- 
fer. The bald locuſt and graſshopper therefore, inſtead : of being laid 
down pra, as „ind, ſhould have rather been conſidered «dx, 
as /pectes only of the /ocu/i-kind, and omitted upon that account. 
And indeed, the characteriſtics of this family, as they are given us 
in all tranſlations, ſeem to be laid down with very little propriety. 

For, in the firſt place (Qwm paw). /harretz ho-oph, which we ren- 
der forels that creep, may be more properly tranſlated breeding fowls, 


charadleriſticr. Or forels that mulizply ; from the infinitely greater number of eggs, 


that are produced by inſecls, than by volatiles of any other kind. It 


may be obſerved again, that hs do not properly wall upon four, 


but / feet. EEA tt ) ru mara wdiſe eig n, ſays Ariſtotle (1, iv. 
c. 6. De N part.) His omnibus, ſays Pliny (l. xi. c. 48.) ſunt ſeni 
pedes. Neither is there any adequate deſcription, peculiar to this 
tribe, conveyed to us, by their being ſaid, to have legs upon their feet, 
to leap withal upon the earth : becauſe they have this, in common only, 
with b:rds, frogs, and ſeveral other creatures. The original expret- 
ſion therefore (199 v9 Spb By x9 WR) afher Io heraim 
memaal lerigeleou lenettar, &c. may probably bear this conſtruction : 
viz. which mou knees upon, or above, their hinder legs to leap? withal 
upon the earth. For, to apply this deſcription to the locuſt or (Ha) 


harbah (the only one, we know, of the four, that are mentioned 


Lev. xi. 22.) this inſe& has the two hindermoſt of its legs or feet, 
much ſtronger, larger, and longer, than any of the foremoſt; In 


them, the knee, or the articulation of the leg and thigh is diſtin- 


guiſhed by a remarkable bending or curvature ; whereby it is able, 
whenever prepared to jump, to ſpring and raiſe itſelf up, with great 
force and activity. As the principal diſtinction therefore, betwixt the 
clean and wnclean inſets, ſeems to have depended upon his particular 
ſhape and ſtructure of the. hinder feet; the action, which is aſcribed 


to the clean _ of going upon four (viz. the foremoſt feet) and 


kaping upon the (two) hindermoſt, is a characteriſtic, as expreſſive of 
the original text, as it is of the animals, to whom it appertains. 


Aſter the crecping fow!ls, let us, in the laſt place, take a ſhort ſur- | 


vey of (pwn yW) /harretz haſharretz, . the creeping things (Lev. xi. 


29, 30.) that creep, or (as Hlairetæ is taken above and Gen. i. 20, 21.) 


7 Inſedda, que noviſſimos pedes habent longos, ſaliunt, ut locuſte. Plin, l. Xi, c. 84. 
8 Viz, MANN arbah, yd ſailam, on chargol, AAN chegab e the three latter 
being dv Atyauſ-a. See the figure of the locuſt, in plate, p. 348. 
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on 
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which bring ferth abundantly, upon the earth. As this then appears to 
be the Scripture-phraſe for reptiles; which are further deſcribed to 

be, multifarons; with what e ae can we place among them, the 


weaſel, the mouſe, the ferret, or the mole; which are no greater breed- 
ers, than a variety of others of the leſſer viviparous guadrupeds? For 
the fortoiſe, the chamæleon, the Hizard, and the ſnail (the rg rather, 
or limax) are animals of a quite different nature, habit, and com- 
plexion ; having all of them ſmooth ſkins, and are likewiſe ovipa- 
rous. Whereas the others partake altogether of ſuch actions and 
characteriſtics, as are peculiar to the hairy-viviparons-unclean quadru- ' 
beds, that have paws for fingers (Lev. xi. 2, 3, 27.) and would, of 
courſe, be included among them. Inſtead of the weaſel therefore, 
Sc. may we not, with more propriety, join to this claſs, the fad, 
the ſna!l (or cochlea terreſtris) the ſernk (or xpniun@» d xeerai@- 
LXX.) the crocodile, or ſome other oviparous animals, of the like pro- 
| lific nature and quality? e e e CASO I Ot 
But ſtill, the greateſt difficulty will lie in appropriating the 1 nm The names of 
names, reſpectively, to theſe, or (if they are not approved of ) to % _ 
other ſpecies of the prohific oviparous animals, that may be found more ere 
ſuitable to them, or more peculiar to theſe countries. Among the 
reſt, however, it may be preſumed, that (nmwan) tinſameth bears 
no ſmall relation to champſa, or timſab, the 5 appellation for 
the crocodile; as (au) tab and (Hf) lraaßb have been already 
ſuppoſed, p. 178. to be the dhaab and taitab; the Arabic names, 
at this time, for the caudiverbera and the chameleon. But how vari- 
oully interpreters have underſtood the original names of this claſs of 
animals will ſufficiently appear from the general view that 1s here 
given of hem « SOR | | 


Hu. mn Dy zr mx o der? vn bern 
Cholid. - Akber. Tzab. Anatab. Cich. Letaab. Chamet. Tin-ſameth. 


LA. Taly. Mig. | KporôdeN G-. Muvyany, Xaparniav, KXaraburys.Ealeg. Amdnat. 
Jug. Muſtela. Mus. Crocodilus. Mygale. Chamæleon. Stellio. Lacerta. Talpa. 
Hr. Id, Id. Lacerta. Talpa. nn Centipeda. 
18 > a, TOY: | 
Pagn. Id. Id. Rubeta. Viverra. Lacerta. Stellio. Limax. Talpa. 
u. Te. Id. Id. Tieſtudo. Attala- Id. Id. Chamæ- Glis. 
„ bus. 85 Kean... 
Eb, Talpa. Mus agre-Crocodilus Stellionis Warral A. Lacerta Lacerta Chamæleon. 
ſtis. terreſtris. genus. rab. earn arenaria. 
imilis. 


e. Weaſel, Pouſe. Tortoiſe, Ferzet. Cameleon, Lyzard, Snail, Pole. 
T | But, 


** n Ch 
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But, beſides the great variety of animals, which have been al- 
ready taken notice of, from Lev. xi, and Deut. xiv. the Scriptures 
afford us a number of others; (ſuch as the behemoth, the leviathan, 
the reem, the kaath, the tannim, &c.) that are no leſs difficult to 
explain; which will be the ſubject of the following ſection. With 
regard likewiſe to the botanical. part of the natural hiſtory of the 
H. Scriptures, we meet with the like doubts and obſcurities; the 
dudaim, the kikaion, the gopber * wood, the almug tree, with many 
others, continuing ſtill in diſpute, notwithſtanding the fame pai 
and labour have | Ho equally beſtowed upon bat ſubject, as upon 
the zoology. For it muſt be univerſally acknowledged, that we are 


. hitherto very imperfectly inſtructed, and want therefore to be much 


better acquainted, with the real objects and things themſelves, be- 
fore we can be able to aſcertain, with any certainty, their reſpective 
names, diſtinctions, and varieties. The names, likewiſe, which 
they are called by, at preſent, in theſe Ea/tern countries, would be 
of great aſſiſtance; as ſome of them, it may be preſumed, continue 
to be the very ſame; whilſt others may be traditional of, or deriva- 
tives ? from, the originals. TO 


5 In Hutter's Cubus the word D3 (which Hiller, in his Hierophyticon, ſuppoſes to 


be the ſame, by a tranſpoſition of letters, with AN and that the DA NY Gen. vi. 


14« conſequently. muſt ſignify va THgayava, or boards ſmoothed with the plane) 


| ſeems to be well rendered pinus picea, or the torch pins. And as the derivative 


Typo is, in ſeveral places of Scripture, expreſſed in our tranſlation by brimſtone, 
the moſt inſlammable of minerals, gopher wood may be the ſame with wood that will 
eaſily take fire z ſuch as is the wood of the pine, the cedar, and other refiniferous 
trees, Belides the cedar and fir that were brought to Solomon from Libanus, we read 
likewiſe, 2 Chron. -of the almug, or, by a tranſpoſition of letters, the algum tree. 
This we may take for the cypre/5, which Diod#us Siculus, l. xix. c. 58. and Bochart 
in Phaleg. I. c. 4. acquaint us was equally known and flouriſhing in thoſe parts. Of 
the almug trees likewiſe were made harps and p/alteries for the ſingers (1 Kings x. 12. 
2 Chron, ix 11.) the wood of it, no doubt, being of the cloſeſt grain, and fitteſt 
conſequently for that purpoſe. The like uſe is till made in Italy, and other places, 
of the cypre/s wood, which is preferred to all others for violins, harpſichords, and 
other the like ſtringed inſtruments. Hiller, in his Hierophyticon, makes algumim, or 
almuggim (as , which is joined with it, is made to ſignify either wood or trees) 
to be the general name only for the word of the gum-bcaring trees,, or for the trees 
themſelves, Quid epim (ſays he, p. 196.) EY)JOR quam BY2010 DIS gutta gum- 
mium ? quid PNND7R quam NN TPDRY iquiderum gutta? Omnia enim gummium 
genera prima ltquida ex arbore manant, deinde ficcantur et dureſcunt. But as the cedar 
trees and the fir trees are joined with the an or algum trees, ſome particular /pecies,, 
rather than the whole genus, may be preſumed to have been here rather intended. 

9 'Fhus the word nt (te) which is always rendred the eagle, is applied by 
the Arabs to the vultur only, which is a more ſpecious bird: and indeed, from the 
baitine/5 aſeridee to the nofer (Ade, i. 1b.) we ſhould rather take ner for the vultur 
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Me muſt wait therefore for the aid and aſſiſtance of ſome future Fature d-. =— 
diſcoveries and obſervations, before theſe branches of natural know- , — 2 | 2 

ledge are brought to any tolerable degree of certainty, - And indeed, theſe ii Reui- 

provided every curious perſon, who has the good fortune to be ac- . 

quainted with theſe countries, would contribute his ſhare, towards 

this valuable undertaking ; it could not be long (according to the 

prevailing humour of travelling in this age) before a laudable, 

if not a ſufficient quantity of materials might be collected for this 


S. 


| S E N 
Of the Moſaic pavement at Præneſte, relating to ſome of the 
aæ animals and plants of Egypt and Ethiopia. 


III I the Scripture-209egy and botany then, are more fully and 23. Scripeure | 
accurately conſidered and underſtood, it may be a digreffion, not at zoology i- 
all foreign to this ſubject, to give the reader, as an introduction to eg 5 I 
them both, a ſhort deſcription of the moſaic pavement at Præneſte; pavement at = 
which lays before us, in a very beautiful manner, not only a great Fræneſte. 
variety of the animals, but of the plants likewiſe, that are mention- | 
ed in the Sacred writings. It were to be wiſhed indeed, that we had 
a correcter copy of it, carefully compared with the original; be- 
cauſe the names, as well as the characteriſtics, particularly of ſome 
of the animals there exhibited, may be ſuſpected to have been either 
ney or injudiciouſly taken. However, notwithſtanding theſe 
w ſuppoſed faults and inaccuracies, the 4o/v/e is a very valuable and 
inſtructive piece of antiquity ; and preſents us with a greater num- 
ber and variety of curious objects, relating both to the c:v7/ and to 
the natural hiſtory of Egypt and AMthiopia, than are any where elſe 
to be met with. „ 3 | 


(which has no feathers, but a little white down only upon the head and neck) than 
for the eagle, which is properly cloathed with feathers in thoſe parts: for what is 
commonly called the h buzzard or eagle, is not * ſo, but differs from the 
other ſpecies by the white feathers upon the crown. e dhaab, the tattah, &c. 
above mentioned, may be other inſtances. Among the plants likewiſe, ailoh (HN) 
which is commonly rendred the oa#, is in Barbary, among the Arabs, the ordinary 
name for a beautiful berry-bearing tree, otherwiſe called azedarach. The ſaſſaf too 
of the Arabs, by which they underftand the abzrle or poplar, is the very ſame with 
the BYD £2. xvii. 5. which we render the wrllorw tree. | 

See the hiſtory Sc. of this moſaic pavement in Father Montfaucon's Antiquities, 

vo}, xiv. . bh, | SE * + : | | 


The 
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be The conqueſt of Egypt, which ſeems to be that part of Alexan- 

: NN der's hiſtory which is here repreſented, is diſplayed with all imagina- 

ſented, ble art and elegance. We ſee that bers (a) ſtanding, in a com- 

manding attitude, under a magnificent tent or canqpy, attended by 

his warlike companions, and impatiently waiting for the tribute. and 
ſubmiſſion of the Perſians (g); which, in a very folemn proceſſion, 
they are haſtning to pay him. eee og eee i 

4 great vari-. On the right fide of this curious groupe, and all the way from 

ety vkewiſe of thence, to the utmoſt extent of the pavement, we are entertained, at 


other objetts 


repreſented. - 15 4 turn (amidſt a variety of plants and animals) with different 
roſpects of cities (y), temples (9), caſtles (e), bowers ( 2), dove- 

| (via . (e.), toils : for-fiſh (y), the method of ſitting at their ban- 
quets (x), Sc. We ſee the faſhion likewiſe of the Egyptian boats (1), 
and of the Grecian galleys (9), together with the quality of their 
fails and oars; and in what manner they are each of them managed, 
conducted, and employed. The habits and dreſs, the arms likewiſe 
and weapons of the Greeks, no leſs than of the Egypiians and Erbio- 
pians, are often exhibited : and, from the /corpron, which is charged 
upon ſome of the Grecian ſhields, we may conclude them to have been 
of Commagene, and that the hearing of ſuch like military devices was 
much older than the croiſades. Beſides all this variety of objects, we 
are entertained with a view of. their reſpective actions, exerciſes, and 
diverſions: and, under the lower bower (g), we ſee a perſon play- 
ing upon an inſtrument ; the very ſame with the gaſpab of the pre- 
ſent Arabs (p. 202.) or the German flute of theſe times. The fa- 
ſhion likewiſe of their cups, or, as we may rather call them,  drink- 
7ng-horns, is here depicted. 


eg r At Heliopolis (E) (i. e. Bethſhemeſh, or the hauſe or city of the Sun, 
. Jer. xliii. 13.) we are very agrecably entertained with he obeliſks (g) 

preſented. that were erected before it. This city is further diſtinguiſhed by a 

beautiful temple (7), the 7emple of the Sun, with the prieſts (y) ſtand- 

ing before the portico , cloathed in white linen garments 5; circum- 

ſtances, which are all of them very applicable to the ancient hiſtory 


of this city. The figure likewiſe, as it appears to be, of a well (c), 


} 
* 


* Theſe toils continue to be uſed by the Egyptians, to this day. They are made 

up of ſeveral hurdles of reeds, fixed, in ſome convenient part of the river, in vari- 
- ous windings and directions, and ending in a ſmall point; into which the fiſh being 

driven, are taken out with nets or baſkets, as is here repreſented. - The like prac- 
tice has been taken notice of, p., 112. i 4 5 wm . | 
Vid. Died. Sic. I. i. p. 38. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 554. ed. Caſaub. Pin. l. xxxvi. 
c. 8. Vid. ſupra, p. 366. | 

* $trab, ut ſupra, p. 553z 4. 5 Herod. Eut. p. 116. ed. Steph. 


makes 
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makes part of this groupe; the bottom whereof is of a blue colour, 


to denote the epithet of cœrulea, that was applicable to water *. This 

too might have been deſigned to repreſent the ont folrs or ain el 

ſhims? , the ſame fountain of freſh water, for which Mattarea (as 

Heliopchs is now called) continues to be remarkable. 2 e | 
After Heliopolis we have the proſpect of Babylon (C), fo called pabylon with 
from the Babylonians, who were the founders of it. It is diſtinguiſh- i ce. 

ed by a round tower, or caſtle (e), the Pegere igupvor, as Strabs ® 

calls it, being the firſt part of the city that was built. Babylon was 

formerly called Latopolis», as it is at preſent Old and New Kairo; 

and, together with Heliopolis, made part of the land of Genn. 
On the other fide of the river, towards Libha, is the city Mem- 74: city Mem- 
phis (Q), diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral colgſſal ſtatues (o), Hermes's, or mum- Phis. 

mies rather; the flantia buſto corpora, as Silius Ttalicus* expreſſes it. 

The particular ſhape and figure of the baſement (U), upon which the 

city is built, may be very well intended to repreſent the banks and 

ramparts *, that were raiſed on each fide of it, to ſecure it from the 

inundations and ravages of the NE. en ns 24 II 


” * 


Upon a review, therefore, of all theſe remarkable circumſtances, s pave- 


ſo applicable to Alexanders expedition in particular, and to the an- ment 2 
cient ſtate of Egypt, in general; there appears to be no ſmall proof — wh ; 
and evidence, that the artiſt, whether Greek or Roman, had made ration of , 
himſelf as well acquainted with the #4pography and &v1l-hiſtory of KSV pt. 
Egypt, as, from the _— circumſtances, he will appear to have 
been converſant in the naturlll. THF Ph 0 ON 

If we begin then with the animals; it may be obſerved of them, fr anna 
in general, that, I. Some being better known, as we may imagine, in general. | 
than the reſt, are therefore delineated without names. II. Others 

have their names annexed to them in Greek capitals; of which 
ſome are well known. III. Others, though their names are known, 
yet the animals themſelves have not been accurately deſcribed. 
IV. Others again there are, whoſe names are either unknown, 'or 
elſe have a dubious ſignification. I ſhall treat of theſe in their : 
r . Aohros 
I. Among thoſe therefore of the firſt claſs, the e 16 ſhall 1. O 24 ani- 

be given to the crocodile (H), which, from the ſcaly quality ( Exek. malt without » 

. 4 . . x a | 212 name. f f 

xxix. 4.) and hardneſs of its coat, or; becauſe his ſcales - fo flick toge- & 
ther that they cannot be ſundred, Job xli. 17. is therefore in no danger . N 
(ver. 7.) of having his ſein filled with barbed irons, or his head with 4 


F i 


. 


5 Ovid. Met, I. viii. ver. 229. 7 Vid. not. 8. p. 306. Lib. xvii. p. 1160. 
9 Vid, p. 306. Vid. not. 5. p. 372. Vid. p. 302. 1 
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fiſh-fpears. The crocodile: likewiſe is of too great weight and magni- 

| 1 (ver, 1.) to be drawn out of the. river, — fiſh uſually are, 5 

. book. TS and then, from theſe appoſite characteriſtics, may be 

well taken for the Aviathan, as it is deſcribed in the book of Fob, 

and elſewhere alluded: to in the H. Scriptures : where the /&vinthan 

is called the piercing ſerpent or dragon, Iſ. xxvii. 1, where Pharaoh is 

called he great dragon or kwviathan, Ezek. xxix. 3. where tbe beads 

_ alſo of the keviathan (1. e. of Pharaoh or Egypt ) are faid to be broken 

in pieces, E,. Ixxiv. 14. otherwiſe expreſſed, in the preceding verſe, 

b 4 46810 the heads of the dragans in the waters, or in theRed-fea. See 
and Regulus's Eee. xv, G, There is no ſmall probability likewiſe (as, in the earlier 
ſerpent. ages, there was no great propriety in the Latin names of animals, 
| p. 172.) that the dragon or ſerpent, ſuch an one as Regulus is faid to 
ry defeated, with fo. much difficulty, upon the banks of the Ba- 

gradas, was no other than the crocodr/e. For, this animal alone 

(from the enormous ſiae, to which it ſometimes arrives; from the 

almoſt impenetrable quality of its ſkin, which, we read, would 

hardly ſubmit to the force of warlike engines) will beſt anſwer, as 

5 3 the. ſerpeut kind, properly fo. called, will do, to that de- 
r ˙ĩ˙ oY 4187 5 | 12 

The hippopo- · The bippofetamus, or river-borſe (I) is here expreſſed, as hiding 
mars rag and. ſheltering. itſelf among the reeds; of the Nie. Now the gehe 
mah is deſcribed, Job xl. 21, 22. to lie in the couerts of the reeds and 

fens, and 10 be campaſiid about by the wwillows of the brook. The river 

horſe feeds upon the herbage of the Nik ; and the behemoth is faid 

(ver. 15.) ta cat graſs life: au on, No creature is known to have 

tronger limbs than the river home; and tbe-boxes , the bebemuth (ver. 

18.) are cid 10 be as firong pieres of hrafs 3 bis bones are like bars 

of iran. From all which characteriſtics, the Zehemoth and the river 

borſe, appear to be one and the ſame creature. And then again, as 

the river horſe is properly an amphibious animal, living conſtantly in 

fens and rivers ; and might likewye, as it was one of its largeſt and 

moſt remarkable creatures; be emblematical or ſignificative of Egypt, 


to which the P/almi/t might allude, P/al. lxviii. 30; the river horſe, 


I fay, may, with much greater propriety than the lian or und boar, 
er beaſt of the be received for the beaft f - the reads, as p INI hhayath tonab, is bet- 
reeds, tex interpreted there, iſe company. o eur men, according to our tranſ- 
| lation, As for the: lian and 29114 boar, one or other of Which ſome 


have imagined to be this M Ui kovah, they may, with more pro- 
priety, be ſaid to retire into, or to ſhelter themſelves among, the 
tamariſks and the willows that attend watry places, than, out of choice 
or election, to live and make their conſtant abode therein, For the 


retiring, 


Cc / 3 TG 
retiring, particularly of the lian out of theſe thickets, po? Ie fil ng 


=... - 


of Fordan; ſuppoſes it by no means to be amphibious, 'agy the river 
The camelopardalis 3 (K) or jeraffa (as it is called in Egypt, and De camelo- 
the Raſlern countries, the ædmer of the H. Scriptures, p. 417.) is fra 


ſufficiently identified by its ſpotted ſkin and long neck. A little = 
as if it were juſt dropt from it, is lying by it. 

The cercopithecus (Z), a noted Egyptran deity, is more than once 7, cercopi- 
expreſſed : as is alſo the dog (M), the Tatrater Anubis, according to its thecus. 
e e name: which, from the ſhape of it, as it is here expreſ- 75. grey- 
ed, ſhould be that particular fpecres, which is called the canis Grarus 2 as 
or grey-bound. Now, as this quadruped is more remarkably contract- 85 
ed, or (according to the Scripture name) girt in the bins, Prov. xxx. 

31. than moſt other animals; as it is lkewile one of the ſwifteſt; 


„ 


ſmaller e (N), which a large gaping ſerpent is ready to de- won. 


Vvour. 


mor em re | 125 77805 FH 

| The riding upon mules ſeems to have been of no leſs antiquity in Riding os 
Egypt, than in other Eaſtern countries ; as appears from one of mules. 
them, with a rider upon it, under the walls of Memphis (Q). The 

rider perhaps was ſent to apprize the capital of Alexander's invaſion x 

as the perſon behind him on foot may denote the mule itſelf to have 

been hired; according to the like cuſtomary attendance of the own= 
er, even to this day. e ee 20 DT 0: og pe er N 

This pavement does not exhibit to us a great variety of birds. The gooſe, and 


— 
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| 1 8 i 5 take onocrotalus, 23 

Among thoſe n appear to be of the web foted kind, we may take oe” 3 
F KaunhoragidAag — 19% Gporov Tyra wagdany' m won if *2005 | $ 
(ve Caſe) ve peirnov Tours pyClulory wine nalegyulſoa js f Te oni- 1 


H= r tremò rie F ipod av ily. ye bone roſrabñj g 7 Seals ulga, 1 dog 
Boos Ti. Tex e- 5 os ad- Eng niche ohe, & c. Strub. I. xvi. p.833 
ed. Caſaul. Nabin Æthiopes vocant, collo ſimilem equo, pedibus & eruribus bovi, 
camelo capite, albis maculis rutilum colorem diſtinguentibus; unde appellata camelo- 
8 Plin. I. viii. c. 18. Figura ut camelus, maculis ut panthera. Var. ling. 
\ | 107 j , . 4 * . 73 1 
Direrſum confuſa genus panthera camelo, © | 
| FT 4 Palit, cap. iii. Miſcell. Vid. p. 47. 
42 Sam. xiii, 29. 1 Kings i. 33. Efth. viii. 10. J Ixvi. 17. 0 
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OF THE MOSAIC PAVEMENT Cn. II. 
the ſmaller ſpecies of them (Q), to be the gave, one of their ſa- 
cred animals; as the larger may repreſent the qnacrotalus (R), ano- 
ther noted bird of the Nile, Sher called the pelican. The re- 
markable pouch, or bag, that is ſuſpended from the bill and throat 
of this bird, ſerves not only as a repoſitory for its food, but as a net 
likewiſe, wherewithal to catch it. And, it may be further obſerved, 
that in feeding its young ones (whether this bag is loaded with wa- 
ter or more ſolid food) the onocrotalus ſqueezes the contents of it into 

their mouths, by ſtrongly compreſſing it upon its breaſt with its bill: 
an action, which might well give occaſion to the received tradition 
and report, that the pelican, in feeding her young, pierced. her own 
breaſt, and nouriſhed them with her blood. "Np kaath, which in 
Lev, xi. 18. Deut. xiv. 17. P/al. cii. 6. J. xxxiv. i 1. Zeph. ii. 14. is 
tranſlated in the text, or elſe in the margin, /e pelican, can be no 
ſuch bird; eſpecially as it is there deſcribed to be a bird f the 2bil- 
derneſs, For its large webbed-feet, the capacious pouch, with the 
manner of. catching its food, which can be only in the water, ſhews 
itt intirely to be a water fol, that muſt of neceſſity ſtarye in the 
The ibis, otis Among the bird of the crane kind (S), we may pronounce one 
an ſtork. or other of them to be the ibis, from the curvature of its bill: As 
| among the others, we are to look for the fork and the damoiſelle, 
the dancing bird, or otis of the ancients ; which are every where to 
©: 100 fanpop | OE ITO 3 4 
The 3 Beſides the eagle (T), which is diſplayed, in a flying poſture, over 
wa: the bird One of the gates of Memphis; we ſhould not overlook that beautiful 
of paradiſe. bird (u), adorned with a blueiſh plumage mixed with red. This 
fits perching upon the ſame tree with the KHIIIEN : and provided 
the artift, in the courſe of theſe drawings, had taken the liberty to 
indulge his invention, we might have imagined it to have been in- 
tended for the phenix, a bird that we are fo little acquainted with. 
Herodotus acquaints us 5, that he ſaw one of them painted; which, 
though different from this, as being covered with red and yellow fea- 
thers, yet appears to be no other than the manucodiata, or bird of 
FR 14 ; and therefore this and the ph were probably the ſame. 
However, if the bird here diſplayed cannot be admitted among the 
birds of paradiſe, we may ſuſpect it at leaſt to be the peacock, which 
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was a native of Atbiopia, and brought, with other animals and curi- 
oſities, from the ſouth eaſt parts of that country, to king Solomon, 
2 Chron. ix. 21. „„ | e 1 DION, 19071 
As, in the whole courſe of theſe figures, a particular regard ſeems The lepidotus. 
to have been had to the ſacred animals of Egypt, the fi (), that | 
is exhibited below one of the pelicans (R), may be received for the 
lepidotus *. © er . ee eee e 
There is room to conjecture, from a couple of tortoiſes (O), that 73: tortoiſe. 
are ſunning themſelves upon a bank of ſand; and from the like 
number of crabs (P), that are ſwimming in the waters; that the 7. crab. 
inland parts of theſe countries were productive of both theſe ani- 
Mas. | | | 5 | 
Among the reptiles, we are entertained with ſome few ſpecies of 74: ceraftes 
the ſerpentine kind: though, it is ſomewhat extraordinary, that none  dr/incared. 
of them ſhould have the marks and ſignatures of the ceraftes, which 
was ſo well known in Egypt. The common ſnake, which may be 
exhibited among them, is called, by the inhabitants of theſe” coun- 
tries, hanneſh; which, by an eaſy tranſition and change of letters, is Te natrix 6 
of the ſame force and found, with the Scripture [wm] nabbeſb. This, nabheſn. 
Gen. iii. 1. is ſaid fo be more ſubtle than all tbe other beaſts of the field ; + 
a character, how applicable ſoever it may be to the whole genus; yet 
it appears, in this text, to be only attributed to one particular pecies. 
The common ſnake therefore, the ſame with the natrix torquata and 
the anguis of /Eſculapius, was the very ſpecies of the ſerpentine kind 
that beguiled our fir/? parents. 5 „ | 
Others of this family (W), are repreſented of an enormous ſize ;. The nete 
being probably intended for that branch of it, which are commonly dragons. - 
called Jegxo]: by the Greeks, and [32N] tanninim? by the ſacred 


6 Nouitzor 5 & Y Nh * Rνjs, Arridulov igov divas, 2 Thy Nu. 
Herod. has, p. 131. The following ſpecies of fiſh are aſcribed to the Nile by Athe- 
neun, Deipnoſ. l. vi. vis. Naggns xo, cies; Oux@”, Eved;@" Md, 
cl, cue, Ne, IIb, Helord, d Se,, r, Atmidulos, Queen, 
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7 There is no word in Scripture of a more indetermined meaning than PIN 
MIN, ' or ; being ſometimes taken for great'fiſhes, for ſerpents, and 
ſometimes for howling animals, or jackalls. Rabbi Tanchum, whoſe opinion is eſpou- 
ſed by the great Dr. Pococke, Hof. i. 8. and by his learned ſucceſſor Dr. Hunt (Orat. 
inaug.) lays down a general rule how to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral interpretations that 
are to be put upon the words; viz. that whereſoever YN, PIN) or FNMN are plu- 
rals, they ſignify thoſe © horvling wild beaſis that inhabit deſolate” places; but that 
27 with E' and p in the ſingular, may be rendred dragons, ſerpents, 
whales, or the like. And accordingly i Fob xxx. 29. P/al, xliv. 19. J xiii. 
22. and xxxiv. 13. and xxxV. 7. and xliii. 20. Fer, ix. 11. and x. 22, and xlix. 


writers. 


5 OF THE MOSAIC PAVEMENT Cn. II. 
writers. The largeſt of theſe (X), has ſeized upon a bird; which, 
from the contraſt, appears to have fallen down directly into its 
mouth. If then, the common fame be true, that the rattle-ſake *, 
and other ferpents, have a power of charming birds, and other ani- 
mals, and bringing them down into their mouths; it may be preſu- 

med, that we thire here an action of this kind, of great antiquity, 
| and very pertinently recorded. 1 „ 

II. Os II. Nen hols animals, that are diſtinguiſhed by their names, 

ee animals and are likewiſe well known, we may give the firſt place to the 

ws nat" PINOKEPOC . Now as this is the only animal, that we are ac- 
eg vm quainted with, which is mow armed with one horn * (for what is 
commonly called the wnicorn's horn is not the horn of a quadruped, but 


33. and li. 37: Mic. i. 8. together with P27) Lam. iv. 3. and MIN Mal. i. 3. ate 
to be taken for jackalls; But D Gen. i. 21. Exod. vii. 12. Deut. xxxii. 33. 
Pal. Ixxiv. 13. and cxlviii. 7. together with ) Ex. vii. 9, 10. Job vii. 12. P/al, 
xci. 13. J xxvii. 1. and li. 9. Jer. li. 34- and FIN Bzel. xxix. 3. and xxxii. 2, 
are to be rendred dragons, ſerpents, whales, ſea-monſters, or, the like; according as 
they are ſpoken of ſuch creatures, either as they relate to the land or to the 

. 8 66 am abundantly ſatisfied ( ſuys the following author) from many witneſſes, both 
« Engliſh and Indian, that a rattle-ſnake will charm ſquirrels and birds from a tree 
« into it's mouth.” Vid. Paul Dudley Eſq. his account of the rattle-ſuake, Philoſ. 

' Tranſa#t, Ne $76, p. 202. Dr. Mead on poiſons, p. 82. Others imagine, that the 
ratile- ſnake, by ſome artifice or other, had before bitten them; and as the poiſon did 
not immediately operate, the ſquirrel or bird, in the ſurprize, might betake them- 
ſelves to ſome neighbouring tree, and afterwards fall down, to be ſeized upon by the 
rattle- ſnake ; which, ſenſible of the mortal wound that had been given, was impati- 

- © ently waifing and looking for them. Fey NN 

© la Bartoli's drawings, which will be hereafter mentioned, the name is P/NQO- 
AS NO; which, I preſume, muſt be a miſtake, According to a late account I 
had of this pavement from my worthy friend Thomas Blackburne eſq. jun. of Warring- 
ten, he acquaints me that it is PINOKEP@C: as among the other names QANTEC 
is OWANTEC: ENHYAPIC is ENYAPIC ; and KPOKOAEIAOC ITAPAAAIC is 

* KPOKOAIAOIAPAAAIC. The ingenious Dr. Parſons, F. R. 8. (Phileſ. Tranſ. 
Ne 470. has given us a moſt accurate figure, as well as a very curious diſſertation, 
upon the rhinoceros. | 4 | | | 

In Sir Hans Shloane's and Dr. Mead's curious collections, there are ſpecimens of 
two of theſe horns being placed one above the other, at a ſpan's diſtance; the one 
upon the ſnout, the other nearer the forehead; to a ſpecies of which kind the gemi- 
num cornu of Martial ( Epig. xxiv. De een , might probably relate. The 
Eibiopian rhinoceros, which Pauſanias (in Beoticis) calls the Ethiopian bull, was of 
this kind. Ide] 5 & Tavevs vue T8 Alben,, 8&5 Ohi f ovubeCiror: d 

T 074 en i axes TH pul w inde xiegts ονο ee av. i ue. 

Vet the rhineceros upon the medals of Domitian, the ſame, we may ſuppoſe, that 

was exhibited at 4 0g games in his times, appears with one horn only upon the 

ſnout, as in thoſe which have been brought to us hither, at different times, from the 

Eaft Indies, | 5a | R 

. of 
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of the nervabl, a cetaceous fiſh) our commentators have, for the moſt 
part, taken it for the c e . And indeed, in juſtification of this 
interpretation, the rþ:ncceros, from the very make and ſtructure of its 
body, appears to be the ſtrongeſt of guadrupeds, the elephant not ex- 

cepted : ſo that in exprefling the ſtrength of Mrael, Numb. wii. 22. 
it is juſtly compared to the ſtrength of the reem pr rhinaceros, or uni- 

corn, as it is commonly tranſlated. Neem then cannot be, as Schul- 

tens and others have interpreted it, the oryx or bubalus, or indeed any 

other ſpecies of the clean quadrupeds, which will by no means anſwer 

wo: this deſcription. of i. 4 E 

We have nothing curious to offer with regard to the TIP TIC or N. mirme. 

the AEAINA, with a cub ſucking it: if we except the roundneſs of 74, azama. 
the ſpots in the former, which are unqueſtionably the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of the panther, and not of the tiger, as it is here called. | 
The AlT'tE is incorrectly given us for ATS; the N in this name, 7;, aire, 
and alſo in the C@INFIA, being put inſtead of the F; which how. 

ever may ſhew how the I was pronounced before the letters Z and i. 

By the figure and attitude, it appears to. be the fame creature (L) 

which the Etbiopians are ſhooting at, in the upper part of the paves = 

ment. Now the hn being generally received for the gag, or Ihe 

cer darius of the ancients, it can bear no affinity at all with this crea- 

ture; which is much better deſigned for the wild. af, or onager, The onager. 
one of the noted animals of theſe countries. 

The CAYOC, by the addition of a P, will. be CAT POC, be li. The caroc 
2ard; the figure agreeing, with propriety enough, to the name. Oe. 
The ENHYAPIC, in like manner, is no other than ENYAPIC, 7% wur- 
the H being redundant; and denotes the ira, or offer, or, as it is 2 
otherwiſe called, the dog of the river. They are two in numben 
holding each of them a fiſh in their mouths ; agreeably to the cha- 
racter of that ici voraus animal. This was like wife one of thoſe qua- 
drupeds that were accounted ſacred by the the Egyptians. 5448 

The XOIPOIIOTAMOY,. by exchanging the & for an O, will be 73 xo . 
XOIFOTIOTAMOY, or the river bg. This is a new name indeed, 0. 
though we can hardly be miſtaken in the interpretation of it, as the Mor. 
animals here exhibited are exactly of that ſþectes.. In Dr. Muds eu- 

rious collection of Bartoli's Drawings, we ſee the ſame groupe of 
animals, with the appellation. of XOIPOBIGTTIA annexed to it: and 
as this word ſeems.to be related to, or a derivative from, XOIPOC 
and FOHKOC or HffeHE; it fnhould denote them to be dab, man- 
tigers, orang-witangs, or, according to the literal interpretation, a. 
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a OF THE MOSAIC PAVEMENT Cu. II. 
monkeys, or hog-baboons. But, beſides the length and curled faſhion 
of their tails, the very ſhape and attitude of the animals themſelves, 
ſhew them to be much nearer related (as it has been already ob- 
ſerved) to the hog, than to the monkey kind; and therefore XOIPO- 
NOTAMOY is rather to be received. | 8 5 
Th, artan. The ATEAA POV likewiſe, from the ſimilitude of the figure, 
roy or ſhould have been written ATAOYPOY, i. e. /e cat; which, being one 
AIAOTPOT: of the ſacred animals of Egypt, could not well be denied a place in 
7 this collection. IX 5 
III. O III. Though the names of ſome other of theſe animals are as well 
animal i, aubeſe known in books of natural hiſtory, as thoſe already mentioned, yet 
e u, the animals themſelves have not been fo well deſcribed: they will 


better known ; er : | 
than their require therefore ſome further illuſtration. 


dſeriptiont. The KPOKOAEIAOC ITAPAAAIC then, or the ſpotted lizard (as 
oy . it may be interpreted) might be intended for the /ellio of the an- 
naraaaic Cients; or the warral (p. 178.) according to the preſent name. | 
or ſtellio. _'The KPOKOAEIAOC XEPCAIOC, or land crocodile (fo called, in 
7%e KFOKO- contradiſtinction, as it may be preſumed, to the river-crocodile, which 
XEPCAToc Was the KPOKOAEIAOC, by way of dente, ge, is the ſame Hecies 
or CKITKOC, of liaard with the CKIFKOC 3. However, the head is not here well 
| expreſſed ; being too round and large; whereas that of ws ror is 

long, and rather more pointed, than in the other ſpecres of the lizard 

kind. Egypt has always abounded with the einc; and, to this day, 

ſeveral boxes of them, dried and prepared, are ſhipped off, every 

year, for Venice, as an ingredient in their 7herzaca. ; | IRE. 
Theonoktn- The ONOKENTATPA is much better delineated, than the «poxc- 
TATA. q. xi; and may be called the female aſs-centaure. han 4 

is very copious in deſcribing this imaginary creature; the only ficti- 

tious animal in this collection: which the Lxx however have placed 

inſtead of DBYx or the wild beaſts of the iſlands, as we irakiiate it 

EL JV. Xin. 22. xxxiv. 14. Cc. PE ; 
The KPOKO- The KPOKOTAC, or crocuta, is a name as well known to the 

natural hiſtorians as the ONOKENTATPA ; though the animal it- 

ſelf has not been ſo well and ſo particularly deſcribed. Aran (l. vii. 

c. 22.) acquaints us, that it had the ſame art with the hyena *, of 


Telnet Tis ig AN, 6 5 Ine --- tor 5 ngoxodnn@O» xi, 
ions N Dioſe, l. ii. cap. 71. Raii Hiſt, animal. p. 217. 

* Alian. Hiſt. anim, |, xvii. cap. 9. & l. vii. c. 22. Plin. l. viii. c. 21 & 30. 
This property (Plin. Hift. nat. I. viii. cap. 30.) is aſcribed to the Hæna, viz. 
Sermonem humanum inter paſtorum ſtabula aſſimulare, nominaque alicujus addiſcere, 
quem evocatum foras Jacerat,'— Hujus generis coitu leæna Æthiopica parit crocutam, 


| karning 


| | | I 1 | 
Learning the names of particular, perſons, and decoying them afterwards, by N 
calling upon them by the ſame., But he gives us no characteriſtics, whereby 
the KPOKOTAC may be diſtinguiſhed, from other quadrupedti. We 
may ſupply the deficiency therefore from this figure, which is all 
over ſpotted. The head is rather long, like the bears, than ſhort 
and round, as in the cat kind. ..Agatharciges aſoribes to it ſharp 
claws and a fierce countenance 5, The ears of it are ſmall; the body 
is ſhort and well- ſet; and appears to have either no tail at all, or elſe 
a very ſhort one. Theſe then are to be received as the characteriſti e 
of the M . ti Dias t6 gan ono, io ern id e * 
_ To this claſs we may join the COINTIA, the ſame grammatical 
name with oÞiyſ 7. Theſe have been commonly numbered among 
the imaginary beings, but appear here to be cercapitheci, or monkeys ; 
as indeed ſome ancient authors have deſcribed them. The promi- 
nence likewiſe, that is ſaid to be in their breaſts or nipples, may per- 
haps be authorized from the loweſt of them, which has its limbs the 
moſt diſplayed ; for thoſe of the other are folded up and collected to- 
gether, as the habit and cuſtom is of that antic animlall. 
IV. Among ſuch of theſe animals, whoſe names are either du- iv. 07444, * 
bious or unknown, we may take notice of the AlpOC; which, not- anima why 
withſtanding the affinity of it to the Latin word aper, yet has no re- f 
lation at all to the boar kind. Excepting the ſpots, it agrees in ſhape, lun. 
habit of body, and all other circumſtances, with the KORO TAC: 7% anroc 
If we might preſume that APETOC was the true reading in the“ ATK roc. 
pavement, the figure will anſwer, with propriety enough, to the bear, / 
one of the noted 1 of Nis country. 15 e. 2 2 
The YABOYC is another unknown name. The large quadruped, , ore 
to which it belongs, has the exact ſhape and habit of the camel. The 3 = 
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ſimiliter voces imitantem hominum pecorumque. Idem ibid, cap. 21, dicit crogutas 
velut ex cane & lupo conceptus. Strab. I. xvi. p. 553. Soy 
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7 Ai clyſie, rd oQiyha. Salmaſ, Plin, Exercit, in Solinum. ane e 
8 Lyncas vulgo frequentes & /phinges, fuſco pilo, mammis in pectore geminis 
Athiopia generat. Plim l. viii, c. 21. Inter ſimias habentur & ſphinges, villoſæ comis, 
mammis prominulis & profundis, dociles ad feritatis oblivionem. Solin, cap. 22. 
Al eÞiyſess , #uvoti@anc N NN rel as Ty AMZarlenay ot A Tew- 
Adu d & Albers. Elo) 5 ad ufo Toiyſie raise ye Goſs wagouaunt, 
Talw dri trdcae darfiar, 2 Tous Yuxols neg e N vm e,” Nei 
vdelgue, Jide MA,K: d tho r ir wνν anlov))* we Thu dbgvbulav E macs, 
Savpdtev., Agatharcid, de Mare rubro, p. 43. ed. Ox. Spinturnicia (i. e. ſphin= 
get) omni deformitate ridicula. Amm. Marcell. lib. xxil. | 
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ears likewiſe are erect, with a large tuft of hair growing betwixt 
them, as is common, though not peculiar indeed, to this creature. 
The large bump too, which is uſually placed upon the middle of the 
back, is here fixed nearer the ſhoulders : Yet, notwithſtanding this 
miſtake, YABOYC may {till be a derivative from TBOC, the bump, or 
bunch, one of the chief characteriſtics of the camel, and from whence 
it very properly received this name. The cuſtom of carrying trea- 

ſures upon theſe bunches of camels, is mentioned J xxx. 6. 

The Krim, Below the TABOYC is the KHINEN, which is a beautiful little 
or marmoſet. creature, with a ſhaggy neck, like the za>Ai9e and ſhaped ex- 
actly like thoſe monkeys, that are commonly called narmoſers. The 
KHINEN therefore may be the Erh:opzan monkey, called by the He- 
No grammati- Bre dos (epp) kouph, and by the Greeks KHITOE *, KH ON, or KE I- 
cal accuracies IIOZ, from whence the Latin name cephus*; with this difference 
oy only, that KHITEN has here an Feferochte termination. For little 
regard, as we may perceive from the preceding names, has been 
paid, either to the orthography, the number, or any other gramma- 
tical accuracies. „„ 
The mor, At a little diſtance from the KHINEN is the ZIOIT: and near 
er wolf, this again are the ANTEC; appellations probably of Erhiopic ex- 

traction, With regard to the ZIOIT, it has all the appearance of a 

very fierce and rapacious animal. It ſeems to be howling, with the 

mouth half open. The jaws are long, and well armed with teeth. 

There is no ſmall probahylity therefore, that it was intended for the 

wolf, and conſequently will be the ſame (by ſoftening the letter «1 by ) 

with 9580 t azybyte or Zijbt, the Ethiopic name plural of the lupus, 

or wolf, wn 
Th, MA rte, We find the like analogy betwixt ANTEC and the E:h:9pic word 
or civet cats. g aankes Or 0angues, as it may be differently pronounced, The 
. QANTEC then were (the Eibiopian) civet cats 3, as An is inter- 
php es preted by Ca/te/ and Ludblſus. For greater differences than theſe are 
brtwixt the found in the derivatives of moſt languages. And, conſidering the 
abe l nature and quality of the Greek and Ethiopic alphabets, and of their 
alphaba, 


9 Efferocior cyn-cethalts natura; ficut mitiflima ſatyris & ſphingibus. Callitri- 
ches toto pene {ſpectu differunt, barba eſt in facie, cauda late fuſa priori parte. 
Pin. lib. viii. cap. 54. . V 1 

NO (&ov dHðd milyxe, Keren 5 BaCvAwne of N MipQu Tudo. 
{5s “ & xi Gr a e gon wrrov feds Lalvgw, T & dn. uuves Z dd wilaty. 
Dive) & & Ale Strab. l. xvii. p. 817. ed. Almelov. 1 TR Th 

Pompeius Magnus miſit ex Athiopia, quas vocant cephos; quarum pedes po- 
ſteriores pedibus humanis & cruribus; priores manibus fuere ſimiles. Plin, Nat. 
Lil. I. viii. c. 19. 8 | a 
Felis Athiopica, ſ. animal zibethicum, ſ. ana odorifera, ſ. civetta, 


b po reſpective 


\ 
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reſpective pronunciations; it cannot be expected, either that the ſame _ 
letters, or the ſame force or ſound of any one given letter, word, or 
appellation, ſhould be exactly conveyed from one of theſe languages 


into the other. 85 


So much then with regard to the animals of this pavement. If 
botany is regarded, we have here the figures of the palm-tree; both 71, palm 
of the common ſpectes (a) that grows up in one ſtem; and of the 
doom (B), Or xux«Pogoy, that was forked. The ſtately uprightneſs of Tb doom. 
the palm is finely alluded to Jer. x. 5. We have the muſe like- The muſa. 
wiſe (C), which is remarkably diſtinguiſhed by large verdant leaves. 

The fruit of it is ſuppoſed, by ſome commentators, to be the du- 
daim or mandrakes, (p. 341.) as others have taken the leaves for 
thoſe, which our firſt parents uſed inſtead of aprons, or girdles, as 
it ſhould be rather rendred, Gen. iii. 7. | | | ; 

The /otus (D), that extraordinary yegetable ſymbol in the Egyptian Tz lotus. 
mythology, (p. 3 57.) is ſtill more frequent than the palm-tree and | 
the muſa; and, as it is here repreſented, agrees in the rotundity of 
its leaf and roſaceous flower, with the nympheza aquatica. 

The large ſpreading tree (Ez), that preſents rg ſo often to the Th-{ycomore, 
eye; may be deſigned for the Hcamine or fycomore, one of the com- ee 2 
mon timber trees not only of Egypt, but alſo of the H. land+. The 
mummy cheſts,” the ſacred boxes, the de iy uaſa, the models of 
ſhips, and a variety of other curioſities, found in the catacombs, are 
all of them, as I have before obſerved, made out of this wood. And 
farther, as the grain and texture of it is remarkably coarſe and ſpongy, 
it could not therefore ſtand in the leaſt competition (JF. ix. 105.) 
with the cedar, for beauty and ornament. The fycomore, from bud- 
ding very late in the ſpring, is called arborum ſapientiſima: and, from 
having a larger and more extenſive root than moſt other trees, it is 
alluded to as the moſt difficult 20 be plucked up, Luke xvii. 6. The 
 mulberry-trees, that are ſaid, Pſalm Ixxviii. 48. 10 have been deſtroyed 
Ey the froſt, ſhould be rather the fycomore-tree, OMaRpy as the 
word is. | 5 | | | 

Above the ſycomores, within the precincts probably of AErbiopra, The caſſia 
there is ayother large ſhady tree (y), diſtinguiſned by two yellowiſh cage 


Lund hung, Ie i) Nr Tuna Aiyuoly. naArirart) d am aur KAQTOS 
cuudua go 2/902 d mν d h.. Diaſc. lib. i. cap. 182. or ſycamine Y 
ficamume Pſ. lxxviii. 47. 1 Kings x. 27. 1 Chron. xxvii. 28, Amos" vii. 14. Like 
xvii. 6. xix. 4. | | | 

5 The ſycomares are cut diꝛun, but we will change them into cedars, 
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The azede- 
rach, or ailah. 
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cluſters, as they ſeem to be, of flowers; and by the KHINEN, 
which is running upon one of the branches. This then may be the 
caſſia fiſtula 5, whoſe flowers are of this colour, grow in this faſhion, 


and yield a molt delightful fragrancy. 


The ColNTIA diſplay themſelves upon another large tree, of a 
leſs ſhady quality, and with boughs more e and diffuſed. Theſe 
circumſtances agree very well with the azedarach (not much differ- 
ent from MAR ezrach, or the bay-tree, as we render it, Pſal. xxxvii. 
35.) another noted tree of theſe countries; whoſe commoner name 
is atlah or cleab; the ſame with the Hebrew od, the oat, the elm, 
the lime, &c. as it is differently rendred,. Joſh. xxiv. 21. J. vi. 13. 


Ez. vi. 13. CoLLEC TAN. II. Phytogr, No 31. 


Reeds, viz. 
the calamus 
ſcriptorius, 
&c. 


The gourd, or 
kikoeon ; 
balſamines, 
c. 


The banks of the Nile are every where adorned with ſeveral tufts 
and ranges of reeds, flags, and bulruſhes. Among the reeds, the em- 
blem of Egypr (2 Kings xviii. 21. Ez. xxix. 26.) we are to look for 


the calamus ſcriptorius, the MP (J. xliii. 24. Jer. vi, 20.) or calamus 
aromaticus, or ſibeet calamus, Ex. xxx. 23. and the arundo ſacchari- 


fera. As moſt of theſe plants appear in ſpike or flower, they might 


thereby denote the latter end of the ſummer ; the beginning of the 
autumnal ſcaſon ; or perhaps the particular time when Alexander 
made the conqueſt of Egypt. The cluſters of dates, that hang down 
from one of the palm trees; the bunches likewiſe of grapes, that ad- 
orn the lower bower (g), may equally typify the ſame ſeaſon. Nei- 


ther ſhould we leave the bower, thus occaſionally mentioned, till 


we have admired the variety of chimbers, that ſhelter it from the ſun. 
Such are the gourd (the #ikazon or“ kikoeon (vp) as it bids the 


6 Caſſia fiſiula ab Arabibus inventa, & a recentioribus Gracis, ut Actuario 
x&0F/% pwinavea nominatur. Fabam Indicam veterum, ut Ariftobuli, Valerius Cordus 
credidit. Siliquam Aigyptiam Theophraſti hiſt, 18. nonnulli cenſent. C. Baub. Pin. 
p. 403. Being originally an Ethiopian plant, it might not have fallen under the cog- 
niſance of Theophra/tus, as it was not known in Egypt at that tine. 

7 Some authors make the #ihaion to be the ſame with the Egyptian lit or khiki, 


from whence was drawn the oil of kikt, mentioned by Diodorus, l. i. c. 34. This 


was the x#goTwv of the Greeks, the eltaroa-of the Arabians ; the ſame with the ricinus 


or palma Chriſti ; which is a ſpongy quick-growing tree, well known in theſe parts 
(vid. Ol. Clufit Hirrobotanicon, p. 273.) though the oil which is uſed at preſent, and 


perhaps has been, from time immemorial, for lamps and ſuch like purpoſes, is ex- 


preſſed from hemp or rape ſeed, whereof they have annual crops: whereas the rici- 
nus is infinitely rarer, and the fruit of it conſequently could not ſupply the demands 


of this country. The £gyprians are ſaid to be the inventers of lamps, before which 


they uſed torches of pine · wood. Clem, Alex, Strom. 1. 


faireſt 
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faireſt to be, in the hiſtory of the prophet Jonas) the balſamines, the 
climbing en Gc. all which I have ſeen flouriſhing in Egypt, 
at the time of the year, with great beauty. 

As to the flags and bulruſhes (o), they are often mentioned; par- Ti flags or 
ticularly Exod. ii. 4. where we learn, that the mother of” Moſes, when P*PY"4s- 
ſhe could no longer hide him, took for him an ark of bulruſhes [or pa- 
 fyrus, as XJ is frequently rendred) and daubed it with ſlime and with 
pitch, and put the child therein, and laid it in the flags (tb ſuph, jun- 
500 by the river's brink. The veſſels of bulruſhes, that are mentioned The veſſels of 
both in ſacred and profane hiſtory 8, were no other than larger fa- Balruſtes. 
brics of this kind : which, from the late introduction of plank, and 
ſtronger materials, are now laid aſide. | EFT. „ 

The ſhort, and, it muſt be confeſſed, imperfect and conjectural 252 furcber 
account, that is here given, of this very inſtructive piece of anti- ps ane M 
quity, will, I hope, excite ſome curious perſon to treat and con- eden ee 
ſider it with greater erudition, and more copious annotations. The e curious. 
ſubject very well deſerves it; as all Egypt, and no ſmall portion of 
Ethiopia, are here moſt beautifully depicted in miniature; and ele- 
gantly contracted into one view. And it will add very much to 
the credit and authority of the repreſentations here given us, that 
notwithſtanding the artiſt had ſo much room for indulging his 
fancy and imagination; yet, unleſs it be the ONOKENTATPA, 
we are entertained with no other object that appears to be tri- 
fling, extravagant, or improbable. Neither will there be much 
occaſion to apologize, even for this figure: inaſmueh as, ſeveral 
centuries after this pavement was finiſhed, Alian himſelf (lib. xvii. 
cap. 3.) that great ſearcher into nature, ſeems to give way to 
the common fame, and to believe the exiſtence of ſuch a crea-- 

ture. | | | 25 Te: 


8 I/ xviii. 2, Pliny (lib. vi. cap. 22.) takes notice of the naves papyraceas, arma 
mentagque Nili ; and (lib. xiii, cap. 11.) he obſerves, ex ipſa quidem papyro navigia- 
 texunt, Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus have recorded the ſame. And among the 
poets, Lucan: Hh | 

Conſeritur bibula Memphitis cymba papyre. 
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Edom /it//e 
refreſhed with 


rain. 


of the land of 
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CHAP. III. 


Dee Watural Hiſtory of Arabia; particularly of Arabia 


Petræa, Mount Sinai, &c. and of the Oſtrich. 


| ng we leave Palaſtine and Egypt behind us, and purſue our phyſi- 
cal obſervations into the land of Edom, we ſhall be preſented with 
a variety of proſpects, quite different, from thoſe we have lately met 
with in the land of Canaan, or in the field of Zoan. For we cannot here 


be entertained with paſtures chathed with. flocks ; or with valleys fiand- 
ing thick with corn; or with 'brooks of waters, or fountains or depths, 


that ſpring out of the valleys. and hills, Deut. vi. 7. Here is 10 place 
of ed, or of figs, or of” vines, or pomegranates, Numb. xx. 5. but the 
whole is an evil-place, a loneſome, deſolate wilderneſs, no otherwiſe 
diverſified. than by plains covered with ſand, and by mountains made 
up of naked rocks and precipices. I hated Ejau (ſays the prophet, 
Mal. i. 3.) and laid his mountains and his heritage waſte for the dragons 
of the wilderneſs, | ES! . 

Neither is this country ever, unleſs ſometimes at the equznoxes, 
refreſhed with rain; but the few, hardy. vegetables, which it pro- 
duces, are; ſtunted by a perpetual drought ; and the nouriſhment 
which: the dews contribute to them in the night, is ſufficiently im- 
paired, by the powerful heat of the ſun in the day. The intenſeneſs 


of the cold and heat, at theſe reſpective times, very emphatically ac- 


The atmo- - 
ſphere «/ually 
ferene, 


A great florm 
at mount 
Sinai, 


counts for the proviſion of Providence in ſpreading out for the Ha- 
elites, a cloud to be a covering by day, and fire (like a e ſun, Wiſd. 
Xviii. 3.) 70 give both light and heat in the night ſeaſon, Plal. cv. 39. 
But to be more particular: When I tavelled in this country, dur- 
ing the months of September. and October (1721) the atmoſphere was 
perfectly clear and ſerene all the way from Kazro to Corondel; but 
from thence to mount Sinai, the tops of the mountains, which lay 
on each ſide of us in the midland road, would be now and then 


| copy with clouds, and ſometimes continue ſo for the whole day. 


us diſpoſition of the air was ſucceeded, ſoon after, by a violent 


E | 


| tempeſt ; when the whole heavens were loaded with clouds, which 


diſcharged themſelves, almoſt during a whole night, in extraordi- 
nary thundrings, lightnings, and rain. But theſe phanomena are not 
frequent, rarely falling out, as the monks informed me (and who 


have reaſon to remember them) above once in two or three years. 
And 
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And indeed, to make a ſhort digreſſion, it is very fortunate for the | 
fraternity of St. Catharine's that they happen fo ſeldom. For as the 
torrents conſequent thereupon waſh down an immenſe quantity of 
ſtone and gravel from the mountains, the large capacious ciſtern be- 
low, which receives its water from the convent, and liberally refreſhes 
therewith the Arabs and their cattle, is uſually filled up thereby. 
This the monks are immediately obliged to cleanſe, as it happened 
when I was there, ten or a dozen of them being let down eve 
day, and drawn up again at night, till the work was finiſhed. Kod: 
to ſhew the ingratitude of theſe their rapacious neighbours, for whoſe 
conveniency all this labour had been beſtowed, I muſt mention like- 
wiſe, that after theſe poor lay-brothers had done all to their ſatisfac- 
tion, they would not ſuffer them to return, without paying each of 
them a ſaltanie, and a quantity of proviſions beſides, for the per- 
miſſion. = | . | 

Except at ſuch extraordinary conjunctures, as were juſt now taken The quality of 
notice of, there is the ſame uniform courſe of weather throughout“ inc. 
the whole year; the ſky being uſually clear, and the winds blowin 
briſkly in the day and ceaſing in the night. OF theſe, the ſouth wine 
are the gentleſt ; though thoſe in other directions are the moſt fre- 
quent; which, by blowing over a vaſt tract of theſe deſerts, and 
ſkimming away the ſandy ſurface along with them, leave ex, 
poſed ſeveral putrified trunks and branches of trees; make continual 
encroachments upon the ſea, and occaſion no leſs alterations in the 
ſurface of the continent. For to theſe violent winds we may attri- 
bute the many billows and mountains of ſand, which we every where 7. momntains 
meet with; the ſand ſupplying the place of water; or, as this phe- Jana. 
nomenon is beautifully deſcribed by P. Mela, lib. i. c. 8. Auſter arenas, 
quaſs maria, agens ſiccis ſavit fluctibus. For the ſame cauſe likewiſe 
not only the harbour of Suez is intirely filled up, but the very chan- 
nel of the ſea, which extends itſelf two or three miles further to the 
northward (as it once may be ſuppoſed to have reached even as far 
as Aajeroute, or Heroopolis) is now dry at half ebb; though the tide 
riſes here near ſix feet. s wot 

Where any part of theſe deſerts is ſandy and level, the Horizon is The plain or 
as fit for aſtronomical obſervations as the lea itſelf ; and fyrizdos arva, v4 part of 

; R 7 ? „ the deſert 

an expreſſion of Lucan's, may receiye no ſmall illuſtration. from this aar, fo be 
phenomenon) and appears, at a {mall diſtance, to be no leſs a collec- 4 colledion of 
tion of water *. It was likewiſe no leſs ſurpriſing to ſee in what an . 


1 The like obſervation is taken notice of by Diodorus Siculus in his account of 
Africa, 1. iii» p. 128. Dr. Hyde allo, in his annotations on Peritſel's Itinerary, p. 15. 
| extra- 
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: extraordinary manner every object appeared to be magnified * within 
it; inſomuch that a ſhrub might be taken for a tree, and a flock of 
birds, the achbobbas are the moſt frequent, for a caravan of camels. 
This ſeeming collection of water always advances about a quarter of a 
mile before us; whilſt the intermediate ſpace is in one continued glow, 
occaſioned. by the quivering undulating motion of that quick ſucceſ- 
ſion of vapours and exhalations, which are extracted by the power- 
tl hdgence ofitheſſan. + 2 49 | 5 5 
Garcaſes rare- The fame violent heat may be the reaſon likewiſe, why the car- 
3 . caſes of camels and other creatures, which lie expoſed in theſe de- 
ſerts, are quickly drained of that moiſture, which would otherwiſe 
diſpoſe them to putrefaction; and, being hereby put into a ſtate of 
_ preſervation 3, not much inferior to what is communicated by ſpices 
and bandages, they will continue a number of years without moul- 
dring away. To the ſame caule alſo, ſucceeded afterwards by the 
coldneſs of the night, we may attribute the plentiful dews, and thoſe 
thick offenſive miſts, one or other of which we had, every night, 
too ſenſible a proof of. The dews particularly (as we had the hea- 
vens only. for our covering) would frequently wet us to the ſkin : but 
no ſooner was the ſun riſen, and the atmoſphere a little heated, than 
the miſts were quickly diſperſed, and . the copious moiſture, which 
the dews communicated to the ſands, would be intirely evapo- 
rated. 8 | . 
Nusa, Rills, or fountains, or ponds, or wells of water are ſo rarely met 
very rarely With, that we may very well account for the ſtrife and contention 4 
met with. there was formerly about the latter, Ins the midland road betwixt 


= deduces the name of Barca and Libya from this phanmmenon, Et quidem (ut deno- 


minationis cauſam & rationem exquiramus) dictum nomen n 9 /plendorem 
ſeu ſplendentem regionem notat, cum ea regio radiis ſolaribus tam copioſe colluſtretur, 
ut reflexum ab arenis lumen adeo intenſe fulgens, a longinquo ſpectantibus (ad inſtar 
corporis ſolaris) aquarum ſpeciem referat; & hicce arenarum ſplendor & radiatio 
Arabibus dicitur 9 /erdb, i. e. ague ſuperficies, ſeu ſuper ficialis aguarum ſpecies— 
Hine etiam nominis A:Gvy ratio peti poteſt ; cum wah contractum ſit pro wands 
a In» rune; a fulveſcentibus arenis ardore pene inflammatis, == _ ' 
Vid. p. 333: See the account of the preferred bodies at Saibab, in the 
beginning of the diſſertation concerning Ras Sem, p. 158 . FED 
4 And Abraham reproved Abimelech, becauſe of a 2 water, which Abimelech's 
ſervants had violently taken away, Gen. xxi. 25. Aud be herdſmen of Gerar did 
firive with Iſaac's herdſmen, ſaying, The water is-Wirs\Wand he called the name of the 
well E ſect (contention) becauſe they ſtrove with him, Gen. xxvi. 20. 
Aua memory likewiſe might be well tranſmitted to poſterity ſor finding in this 
wilderneſs ſome ſource or collection of water, till then undiſcovered, as B27 (Gen. 
xxxvi. 24.) perhaps may be better rendred than finding the mules, which, in all pro- 


Kairg 
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Kairo and Mount Sinai. I do not remember to have heard or taſted 
of more than five ſuch ſources, which were, all of them, either 
brackifh or ſulphureous. Vet there are great amends made for this 
difagreeableneſs in taſte, by the wholſome quality of the waters, 
which provoke an appetite, and are beſides remarkably lenitive and 
diuretic. And to this it may be owing, that few perſons are ac- 
quainted with ſickneſs, during their travels through theſe loneſome, 
inhoſpitable, and ſultry deſerts. 8 Weile 
The fountains called Ain el Mouſa are luke warm and ſulphureous, The quality of 
boiling up three or four inches above the ſurface, as if they were 3 4 | 
agitated below by ſome violent heat. The fountain, two leagues to ; 
the weſtward of Sue, Where there are ſeveral large troughs for the 0 :he foun- 
convenience of watering cattle, is brackiſh ; and therefore the inha- ca aer 
bitants of that place are obliged to drink of the Ain el Mouſa, which 
lies about the ſame diſtance, on the other fide of the Red-/ea. The 
exchange indeed is not extraordinary, yet it is preferred in being 
more wholeſome. The waters of Hammam Pharaoune, near Coron- Of the Ham- 
del, are exceffively hot, and ſend off no ſmall quantity of a ſour, mam Phara- 
vitriolic ſteam : our conductors affirming, that an egg might be boiled 
hard in one minute, and that it would be macerated by them in the 
next. But I had no opportunity of trying the experiment; the baths 
or bot waters themſelves: lying a great way within the rocks, with a 
narrow entrance leading, unto them. The water of Hammam Mouſa, of the Ham- 
among the wells of Elim, is moderately warm and ſulphureous: but mam Mouſa. 
that of the wells themſelves, which lie at a little diſtance, is brack- 
iſh and of a crude digeſtion, creating perhaps thoſe ſcrophulous tu- 
mours, that fallowneſs of complexion, and thoſe obſtructions in the 
bowels, which are too much complained of by the inhabitants of 
Tor, who drink them. 1 85 eng 
The brackiſh waters of Elim, and the ſulphureous waters of Ain el 74, jruation 
Mouſe, are ſituated, upon level, ground, at a great diſtante:from any / Lt. foun- 
range of mountains. "Thoſe particularly of Ain el Mouſa cheriſh and 
refreſh - the higheſt part of an extenſive plain. The throwing of 


_  - themſelves up therefore in fet᷑ d eaux is a circumſtance the more extra- 


ordinary; and perhaps is no otherwiſe to be accounted for, than by 
deducing their origin from the great ap But the fountain within 
the convent of St. Catharine ; that of the Forty martyrs, in the plain 


of Rephidim; and another, Which we find in the valley of Hebron, 


__ »bability, thoſe earlier ages were not acquainted with. The firſt mention that is made 
of mules () is in the time of David, aſſes having; ſerved them to ride upon 
before. | 
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near the half way from thence to the deſert of Sin, are ſources of 


excellent water; which our palates found to be the more delicious, 


as they had, for fifteen days before, been acquainted with what was 
intirely diſagreeable. The fountain of St. Catharine, after it has ſup- 
lied the demands of the convent, is received without into a large 
ſon; which, running over, forms a little rill. This was the water 
(Ex; xxxii. 20.) or the brook that deſcended out of the mount, into 


| which the golden calf was caſt after it was ground to powder. 


Great quanti- 8 
are not common in other places. Thus the ſelenites is obſerved to 
ſhoot itſelf, ſometimes for the ſpace of thirty or forty yards together, 


ties of ſeleni- 
tes, 


pſeudo · fluor, 


= 


and granite 
marble. 


Of the fixed and permanent foſſils, there are ſeveral here which 


in a great variety of ſhapes and colours. If this is a ſure character- 
iſtic, as ſome naturaliſts maintain, of a lead mine lying below it, 


Arabia Petræa muſt be well impregnated with this mineral. A beau- 


tiful kind of ca, the pſeudo-fluor of the naturaliſts, gives likewiſe a 


wonderful glaring to the rocks, and frequently diſtinguiſhes itſelf, in 


large expanſions, like the ſelenites. The marble, which is ſometimes 


called Thebarc, from os dug in the mountains of. that diſtrict ; 
ſometimes granite, from 

fiſts, is much more common than the p/eudo-fluor and ſelenites. It 
appears to be a congeries of cawky nodules, of different ſhapes and 
fizes, beautifully united together: , which, from the likeneſs they 
bear to a compoſition of mortar and gravel, might occaſion ſeveral 


e number of little grains whereof it con- 


ingenious travellers to imagine Pompey's pillar, the obeliſts at Heliopo- 
lis, Alexandria, and Rome, with other the like extraordinary lumps 
of this ſort of marble, to be factitious, and produced by fuſion. That 
kind of it, which I ſaw in the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai, and in 
the midland road. from thence to Corondel, is generally of a light 


grey colour, with little black ſpots interſperſed ;| though, in ſome 


places I have ſeen it much blacker, and in others, of a reddiſh com- 


_ . plexion, like the marble of Syene, called by Pliny, (l. xxxvi. c. 8.) 


rrhopecilon, i. e. diſtinguiſbed with a variety of red ſpots; of which 


the obeliſks were uſually made. Sometimes alſo the conſtituent Pore 


ticles were ſo ſmall and wcll-compacted, :that.,the; contexture was 
not inferior either to the , e or Jerperw pe ar or to porphyry : 


And out of this kind, probabiy, were hen the co tables of teſltmony ; 


tables of flone, as they are called, rity with the finger of. God, 


Exod. xxxi. 18. xxxiv. 1, &c, It has been already obſerved, (p. 3 17.) 


that what is called the roc, flint, Deut. viii. 1 5. may be more pro- 


perly named, with ſeveral other ſorts of granite marble here to be 
met with, the rock of ame/hy/t, from their reddiſh or purple colour 
and complexion, | AL 


That 
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That 5 of Mount, Sinai, which lies to the 1 of the 


| plain of Rephidim, and is called the mountain of St. Catharine, con- 
fiſts of a hard reddiſh, marble, like porphyry 31 but is diſtinguiſhed 
from it, by the repreſentations of little trees and buſhes, which are 
diſperſed all over it. The naturaliſts call this fort of marble enbiſcu- 
um, or marble s; and, for the ſame reaſon, Buxtorf” derives 
the name of Sinai, from the buſh or rubus that was figured in the 


ſtones of it. It ſeems. to be hitherto undecided, to what ſpecies of 


plants this buſh is to be referred; yet if theſe impreſſed figures are 
to inſtruct us, we may very juſtly rank it among the tamariſes; 
which, with the acacia, are the moſt common and flouriſhing trees 
of theſe deſerts. I have ſeen ſome branches of this Halil tamariſe, 
if we may ſo call it, though it appears rather to be of a mineral na- 
ture, that were near half an inch in diameter. The conſtituent mat- 
ter or ſubſtance of theſe foſſils is not unlike the powder of lead. ore, 
though of leſs ſolidity; crumbling into duſt by e or de it 
with our fingers. 

The ſeveral rata in theſe and moſt of the other mountains, which 
I have ſeen in Arabia, are generally ſo many kinds of marble, ce- 


The ſtrata 
cloſely _— 


mented as it were together, by thin ſparry ſutures of various tex- 


tures, and colours. There are likewiſe a great many remarkable 
breaches in theſe ſtrata; ſome of which lie twenty or thirty yards 
aſunder, the diviſions on each ſide correſponding, or, as we may call 
it, tallying exactly with each other, and leaving a deep. valley. in 
the midſt, IT — 4 are e the effects of ſome violent earth- 


quakes. 


Betwixt | 3 Fate Sue! we. meet with an ; nu nba of The beautiful 


 flints and pebbles, all of them ſuperior to the Florentine marble, and ?, 
frequently equal: to the Moca fone, in the variety of their figures and 


bles of 
1596 ae yferts. 


0 Embuſcatum ex pts Sinai [Hiero alymitano mals additur] 13 quod 


albicans e 
aut dividatur, in eo arbuſta & frutices, colore nigricante, ſubtiliter a Natura depicti 


apparent. 8i ſupra ignem ponatur, brevi evaneſcit pictura &c. Ego Anglice 
VBoſcage ſive ee eee of Hieruſalom | nominarem. Charts Exercit. de 
fe 5 p. 


adeo ut etiam in fragmentis lapidum iſtorum, figuræ rubi apparuerint, quod fe ph 


deus, alter iſtorum commentatorum, vidiſſe ſcribit. Buxtorf in voce D. Hare 


IA, the other name, by which this mountain is likewiſe known in Scripture, ſeems 
very juſtly to expreſs the barren deſolate condition of it, from ANN, ſreeatusy een, 


8 8255 z in Ir redaci us fuit, &c. 


[noftrum rubeſcit] ad flavedinem tendens; & quocunque modo ſecetur 


1 U 
7 45 TON: montis nomen, a nb rubus, quod lapides inventi in es figuratum in ſe 
habuerint rubum, ut ſcribunt commentatores in librum More nebhuchim, p. 1. cap. 66. 
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cf THE PLANTS; MARINE PRODUCTIONS, &c. Ch. Nx. 
F:fil full: are repreſentations s. But %% ſhells, and other the like teſtimonies of 
reg Mount the Deluge, are very rare in the mountains near Sinai, the original 
55 menſtrnum perhaps of theſe marbles being too corroſive to preſerve 
them. Yet at Coronabl, where the rocks approach nearer to our Fre- 
one, I found a few chame and prctunculi, and a curious echinus, of 


| ewe of the diſcoide kind, figured among the offs, No 40% The ruins of 


Suez, &c. of the ſmall village at Ain el Mouſa, and the ſeveral conveyances we 


| Af fell. oe there for water, are all of them full of 7% ſhells. The old 


walls of Suez, and the remains that are left us of its harbour, are 
likewiſe of the ſame materials: all of them probably from the ſame 
quarty. Betwixt Suez and Kairo likewiſe, and all over the moun- 
tains of Libya, near Egypt, every little riſing ground and hilloek diſ- 
covers great quantities of the echini, as well as of the bivalve and 
tnrbinated ſhells; moſt of which exactly correſpond with their reſpec- 
tive families, ſtill preſerved in the Reg-ſea. Betwixt Suez and Kairo 

we meet with choke petrified trunks and branches of trees, that have 

| been already ſpoken of, p. 161, 2. | e 5 
Pery few There is no great variety of plants in theſe deſerts. Thoſe aca- 
lants in Ara- C7as9, azarolas, tamariſts, oleanders, Iaureolas, apocynums, and the 
few other Arabian plants that are enumerated in the Phytographia, as 
they are generally indebted to ſome barren rocks, or to the ſandy 
lams, for their ſupport ; fo they are indebted to the nightly dews, 
5 or their nouriſhment; there being no ſoil, properly fo called, in theſe 
The garden of Parts of Arabia. The monks indeed of Sinai, in a long proceſs of 
Mount Sinai time, have covered over near four acres of theſe naked rocks, with 
v03/74/4. the dung and ſweepings of their convent ; which produce as good 
cabbage, roots, ſalad, and all kinds of pot-herbs, as any foil and cli- 
mate whatfoever. They have likewiſe raiſed ov, plum, almond, 
apple and pear trees, not only in great numbers but of excellent 
kinds. The 18 8 particularly, which are in ſhape like the Winaſor, 
are in ſuch eſteem at Kairo, that there is a preſent of them ſent every 
ſeaſon to the baſhaw, and perſons of the fa quality. Neither are 


8 Priſþ, Alpinus ( Hiſt. nat. Aigypt. cap. vi. p. 147.) calls theſe pebbles /ilices G5. 
uifere, in quibus laptdibus ſylue, renin” err &c. pictæ imagines cernuntur, 

9 The acacia being by much the largeſt, and the moſt common tree of theſe 
deſerts, as it might likewiſe have been of the plains of Shittim over againſt Je- 
richo, from whence it took its name, we have ſome reaſon to conjecture, that 
the Pittim-wood, whereof the ſeveral utenſils, &c. of the tabernacle, &c, Exod. 
XXV. 10. 13. 23, Cc. were made, was the wood of the acacia. This tree abounds 
with flowers, of a globular figure and of an excellent ſmell z which may further in- 
duce us to take it for the ſame with the /hiztah tree, which in 1/a. xli. 19. is joined 


with the myrtle and other ſweet-ſmelling plants, 5 
; i the 
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the graßes inferior in fize and flavour to any whatſoever. For we 
| have a ſufficient demonſtration. in what this little garden produces, 
how far an indefatigable induſtry can prevail over nature; and that 
_ ſeveral places are capable of culture and improvement, which were 
intended by nature to be barren, and which the lazy and ſlothful 
would. have always ſuffered. to be fo. . 
Tet the deficiencies in the ſeveral claſſes of the land- plants are The corals, 
amply made up in the marine-botany* : no place perhaps affording ſo 2 of the 
great a variety as the port of Tor. In rowing gently over it, whilſt © 
the ſurface of the ſea was calm, ſuch a diverſity of madrepores, fil- The branched 
cuſes, and other marine vegetables preſented themſelves to the eye, madrepores, 
that we could not forbear taking them, as Pliny » had done before 
us, for a foreſt. under water. The branched magrepores, particularly, 
contributed very much to authorize the compariſon. ; for we. paſſed 
over ſeveral of them that were eight or ten feet high, growing Aa 
times pyramidical, like the cypreſs; at other times they had their 
branches more open and diffuſed, like the ca; not to ſpeak of 
others, which, like the creeping plants, ſpread themſelves over the 
bottom of the ſea. er OP 5 
Jo theſe ſpecies, which are branched, we may join the fungi, the 2. fungi, &c. 
Brain-ſtones, the e with other coralline bodies, which 
frequently grow into maſſes of an extraordinary ſize; and ſerve, not 
only for lime, but alſo for the chief materials in the buildings of 
Tor. The fungus, properly ſo called, is always joined to the rock, 
by a ſeemingly ſmall root, being the reverſe of the land-muſhroom, in 
having its gills placed upwards. This and the brain-/tone are ob- 
ſerved to preſerve conſtantly a certain ſpecific form :. the other coral- 
line bodies alſo have each of them their different ſtar-like figures or 
aſteriſes impreſſed upon them, whereby they likewiſe may be parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed. But theſe only regard their ſurfaces; for, hay= 
ing not the leaſt appearances of roots, as the fungus and the brain-= 
lone have, they are to be conſidered as certain rude maſſes only of this 
 coralline ſubſtance ; which, at the ſeveral periods of their | alan 
mould themſelves into the figures of the rocks, ſhells, and other ma- 
trices, that lie within the reach of their vegetation, 3 | 
All theſe ſpectes are covered over with a thin glutinous ſubſtance, %, ge. 
or pellicule, as I ſhall call it; which is more thick and ſpongy near ration of the 
and upon the af/teri/#s, than in any other part. For, if we may be madrepores, 
allowed to offer a few conjectures concerning the method of their 


7 See a catalogue of theſe corals in the CoLLECTANEA, Num, II, 
3: Plin, I. xiii, cap. 25. Chryſeſt. ex Strab. Geogr, I. xvi. p. 213. ed; Hudſ. 
| growth. 
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gowth and vegetation, it is probable, that the firſt offices of it are 

p:rformed from theſe erg l. ; eſpecially if thoſe ſetts of little fibres, 

which belong to them, ſhould prove to be, as in all appearance they 

are, ſo many little roots. Now theſe little roots, if carefully attend- 

ed to, While the madrepores are under water, may be obſerved to 

wave and extend themſelves like the little filaments of mint, when it 

is preſerved in glaſſes; or like the mouths or ſuckers of the "ents 

or like thoſe of the ſmall floating polyprs (p. 192.) But the very 

moment they are expoſed to the air, they become inviſible, by a 

power which they have at that time of contreting themſelves, and 

| retiring within the cavities or furrows of their reſpective a/teri/es, 

The vegetation In the true coral and /:thophyta (to hint ſomething alſo of their hi- 

coral, &c. ſtory) the method is a little different. For theſe are not marked 
with a/terifes like the madrepores, but have their little roots iſſuin 

cout of certain ſmall protuberances, that are plentifully diſperſed all 

cover their pellicules; ſerving, as the gſteriſes do in the other claſs, for 

ſo many valves or caſes, to defend and ſhut in their reſpective little 

roots. We may take notice further, that theſe protuberances are 

enerally full of a milky, clammy juice (perhaps foal ſecreted 

y the little roots) which in a ſmall time me then becomes 

like bees-wax, in colour and conſiſtence; and afterwards, as I con- 

or re, is aſſimilated into the ſubſtance of the coral or lithophyton 

The differme Nature having not allowed theſe marine plants one large root, as it 


3 Fa. has done to the terreſtrial ; how wiſely is that mechaniſm ſupplied by a 


| ravixt the lang number of little ones, which are diſtributed, in fo juſt a proportion, 


plantrand all over them, that they are lodged thicker upon the branches, 
1 where the vegetation is principally carried on, than in the trunk, 
where it is more at a ſtand; the trunk being often found naked, and 
ſeldom increaſes in the ſame proportion with the branches? The ter- 
retrial plants could not ſubſiſt without an apparatus of great and ex- 
tenſive roots; becauſe they are not only to be thereby ſupported 


3 
1 


againſt the violence of the wind; but their food alſo is to be fetched 


at a great diſtance. Whereas the marine vegetables, as they are 


more ſecurely placed, fo they lie within a nearer reach of their food, 
growing as it were in the midſt of plenty; and therefore an apparatus 
of the 3 kind muſt have been unneceſſary, either to nouriſh or 
ſupport them. Though indeed, 1 to the late wonderful 
diſcoveries with relation to the polypus, all that I have faid of theſe 
little roots, valves, and aſteriſks, may be ſome time or other found 
to belong to animals of that claſs; and conſequently that corals, ma- 
” - | drepores, 


* 


- GW 
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 drepores, and lithophyta, are to be no longer reckoned. in the vegeta- 
ble, but in the animal kingdom. | 


4 


"0 . mentioned ſeem to have given the name of g pb, Th Red-ſes 
„to this gulph or tongue (J. xi. 15.) of the! Egyptian ſea; calkd the 

| | 1 a Weedy - ſea in 

Seripture. 


fea, by taking Edom for an appellative. The word eh is alſo ren- 


which is otherwiſe called the ſea of Edom, and improperly, the Red- 
dred flags by our tranſlators ( Exod. ii. 8. and Jai. xix. 6.) and juncus 
or juncetum by Buxtorf. I no where obſerved any ſpecies of the flag 
kind ; but there are ſeveral thickets of arundinaceaus plants at ſome 
| ſmall diſtances from the Red-ſea, though never, as far as I perceived, 
either upon the immediate banks, or growing directly out of it. We 
have little reaſon. therefore to imagine, that this ſea ſhould receive a 
name from a production, which does not properly belong to it. It 


has been thought more proper therefore to tranſlate ib By ham ſuph, - 
The ſea of weeds, or The weedy ſea *, from the variety of age and fuci, 


and perhaps the nadrepores and coralline ſubſtances juſt; now deſcri- 

bed, which grow within its channel, and, at lor water particularly, 

after ſtrong tides, winds, and currents, are left, in great quantities, 

upon the ſea-ſhore. _ | | 
Though the 


ſhells, w 
of them beautiful and uncommon. We find ſome that are. flat and 


unarmed, of the pentaphylloid kind: others that are oval, or elſe glo- 


bular, very elegantly ſtudded with little knobbs, which ſupport fo 
many ſpires or. prickles. This fort of armour is ſometimes thicker 
than a ſwan's quill ; ſmooth and pointed in ſome, but blunt, rough, 
and knobbed, like the /aprges Judaici, in others, 
The moſt curious far which I ſaw, made, with its five rays (or 
fingers as we call them) a circumference of nine inches in diameter. 


It was convex above, guarded all over with knobbs, like ſome of the 
cchini; but the under fide. was flat and ſmoother, having a ſlit or 
furrow, capable of expanding or contracting itſelf, which run the 


3 Vid. Suid. in voce Eguleg. Nic. Fuller: Miſe. ſacra, liv. iv. e. 20. Prid. 
Connect. vol. i. p. 15. 1 3 3 

4. However, it ſhould not be omitted, that Lipenius furniſheth us with a very inge- 
nious conjecture in ſuppoſing: this, in contradiſtinction perhaps to the 5 


Great ſea, or Mediterranean, to be the ſame with a ſea that. is circumſcribed by (viſi- 


ble) bounds on both ſides. Dicitur mare Suph Hebraice ex rad. D deficere, finire,. 
unde et nomen MD finis ſeu extremitas, Eccleſ. iii. 11. Hinc mare Suph eff, vi verbi, 


mare finitum, limitatum, terminis & littoribus cireumſeptum. Vid, Lipenii Navigat.. - 


Salomanis Ophirit. illuſtrat. Witt. 1660. p. 286, 
= TR | whole 


5 


narine Botany is very entertaining, yet there is an ad- 0/4er marine 
ditional 4 in obſerving the great variety of urcbins, ſtars, and productions, as 
ich preſent themſelves at the ſame time. The firſt are moſt Urchins. 


Sea - ſtard. 
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whole length of each finger. For- this part of the fiſh, when in the 
water, always lies open, and diſplays an infinite number of ſmall fi- 
- Jamerſts, not unlike in ſhape to (what we commonly call) the horns 
of iſnails. Theſe are ſo many mouths, as in the circular polypus 
Above mentioned, that are continually ſearching after nouriſhment ; 
Ad as the coralline bodies, if they really b and not animals, 
have been obſerved: to be all root, the ſar may be ſaid to be all 
mouth; each of the little filaments performing that office. By ap- 
plying the hand to them, we quickly perceive the faculty they have 
of ſucking like fo many cupping-glaſſes; but no ſooner is the fiſh 
removed into the air, than they let go their holds, and the furrow, 
from wWhence they proceeded, which was before expanded, is now 
immediately ſnut up. „ 

Shells. There would be no end of enumerating the great diverſity of 
ſhells, which adorn the banks, or lie in the ſhallows of the Red-ſea ; 
for no further had We an opportunity to ſearch it. The concha Vene- 
riss is ſeen in a great variety of ſpots and ſizes; whilſt the 7urbinated 
| and bivulve ſhells are not only common and in a great luxuriancy of 
5 | ſhapes and colours, but are alſo ſometimes ſo. exceedingly capacious, 
that there have been found ſome buccina which were a foot and a 
Half long, Whilſt ſome of the hi uvalve ſhells were as much or more 
in diameter. I have already obſerved, that the port of Tor has 

greaxly contributed to the buildings of the adjacent village. But this 

is not the only conveniency and advantage which the inhabitants re- 
ceive from it: inaſmuch as they are almoſt intirely nouriſhed and 
ſuſtained by that plenty of excellent fiſh which it affords them. 
Neither is this all; for the very furniture and utenſils of their houſes 
are all fetched from the fame plentiful magazine; the nautilus ſerving 
them inſtead of a cup, the huccinum inſtead of a jar, and the concha 

- Imbreeata' inſtead of a diſh or platter to ſerve up their food. | 
Few ſpecies of The ſhort ſtay which our conductors allowed us at Tor and Suez, . 
animal in bis qvould not give me an opportunity of making any further obſerva- 
Füs. Y Ara tions either in the Borany or ævolhgy of the Red-ſea. As we were 
likewiſe frequently obliged, for coolneſs, to travel in the night, ſeve- 
ral 3 and animals, befides other curioſities, muſt. have 
undoubtedly eſcaped my notice. Vet I ſhould not. omit obſerving, 
that we were now and then offended with ſeveral little fwarms of 
louis and hornets, both of them of an unuſual ſize, though of the 
ordinary colours. Vipers, eſpecially in the wilderneſs of Sin, which 
might very properly be called the 7 apts: dragons, were very dan- 
gerous and troubleſome ; not only our camels, but the Arabs who at- 
tended them, running every moment the riſque of being bitten. 
| | But 


Fl 


\ 


ſtineſs, that is thrown without the city. This the Arabs call ( 


* 
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But the {zard kind, in their variety of ſpotted coverings, afforded us 

an amuſment far more innocent and diverting. Near Kairo tiere 
are ſeveral flocks of the ach bobba 5, the percnopterus, or oripelargus *, The ach bob- 
which, like the ravens about London, feed upon the carrion and na- ba. er perc- 

nopterus. 

rachamah, the ſame with ]] Lev. xi. 18. and Man Deut. xiv. 17. 

which is rendred, in both places, the geer eagle, in our tranſlation. 

The fame bird likewiſe might be the Egyptian hawk, which Strabo 

deſcribes (contrary to the uſual qualities of birds of that claſs) to be 

of no great fierceneſs. Doves are known to frequent thoſe. moun- Doves. 
tainous diſtricts where there is water; as the ricb, which will be Oſrrich. 


_ hereafter ſpoken of, delights chiefly in the plains; being the grand 


ranger and ubigquitarian of the deſerts, from the Atlantic ocean to the 


very utmoſt ſkirts of Arabia, and perhaps far beyond it to the eaſt. 


Hares, of the ſame white colour with thoſe of the Alps and other cold Hares. 
countries have been ſeen by ſome travellers; the badger too, from the Badger. 
frequent mention that is made of their ſkins (Exod. xxvi. 14, &c.) 

muſt have been likewiſe. an inhabitant,” though the - antilope was the Antilope. 
only quadruped, as the dove and the achbobba were the only birds which 


fell. under my obſervation. For perhaps there are no places in the Auna have 


whole world that abound leſs with. living creatures than theſe deſerts; 4% le Hall 
and indeed, where has Nature made leſs proviſion for their: ſuſte- 22 


nance; The ex- muſt have been fed, as well as brought, by a mi- 


racle, if they had continued alive with the IM uelites: and might they 
not, without the like miracle, have died of thirſt in the wilderneſs ? 


We cannot therefore ſufficiently admire the great care and wiſdom of 
God, in providing the camel for the traffic and commerce of theſe, 


and ſuch like deſolate countries. For, if theſe, ſerviceable creatures 


were not able to ſubſiſt ſeveral days without water; or if they requi- 
red a quantity of nouriſhment in proportion to their bulk; the tra- 
velling in theſe deſerts would be either cumberſome and expenſive, 
or, altogether it practice, „ e ee mt e is 77 Aeon 
But ſomething ſtill would be wanting to the natural hiſtory of theſe 07: oftrich, 


_ deſerts; without a more particular deſcription, as I have promiſed, of 4! 4/164 is 


4 7 a the book of Job. 
the 9frich, called all over theſe countries naamah.' For there are ſe- 5 


veral curious circumſtances, in the account we are to give of it, 


Ach bobba, in the Turkiſh language, ſignifies | white father -a name given it 
partly out of the reverence they have for it, partly from the colour of its plumage”: 


though, in the other reſpect it differs little from the fork, being black in ſeveral 


places. It is as big as a large capon, and exactly like the figure which Geſner, | 


lib. iii. De avis. p. 176. hath given us of it. - 
„ Vid, Ge/n. ut ſupra, trift Hiſt. anim. |, ix. cap. 32. Plin. lib, x, cap. 3. : 
AE M m m which 


OF THE PLUMAGE; Ne. Or TIR OSTRICH, cu. Ul. 
which few perſons could ever have an opportunity of being acquaint- 
ed with: ſome of them likewiſe will be of no ſmall. confequence in 
illuſtrating the more difficult part of the deſcription, which is given 
of it in the eee 0 1 n e . the book of 


Job. 


| Ver, 13. Gave thou the 3 wiags unto the e 
wings and keathers unto the oſtrich? Which may be — 
thus, from the original, The ꝛuing of the Trey is ; 2. ie , or) 
enpandtd i; the very feathers and plumage of the 

1 Which leaveth * (depofices or truſts) her — in the earth, 

and warmeth them (viz. by incubution v) in (the ſand) duſt. 

= 15: And korgetteth that the foot may cruſh them, oꝛ that the 
wild beaſt may break them. 


406. She fs harvened againft her young ones, as, though 4c 


were not hers ; her labour is in vatn without fear. 


7 7 Becauſe God hath deprived. her of wiſdom, neither bath 
.. be imparted. to her undezſtanding. 


21 16. cUhat time ſhe tifteth heꝛ ſelf up on high lor, as it may 
otherwiſe be tranſlated) aubem ſbe raiſetb berſelf ap to run away *, 
(ua. from her porſuers) he Frometh (or 6 "wy the hozle 
and hip rer. 


2 nn now bebt ſve 6. exuitare falta of... Radix 
5 owe N vibrantem motum d ny eta, jactatione agitari. 
W Fe pore ny . 
nick 2 Ny tazob, mandat. Exquilite locatum illud faxob, relin- 
tit, quod duplici poteftate nunc auctum; prima deponendi, prout onus ponitur 
traditur alteri portandum. Akera vis infert Aerolittiomam, quam hie omittendam 
non elle, un ſatis arguunt 3 etiamſi iſta deſertio non tam ſtricte fit ſu- 
menda, ut ſtatim atque ova lepoſyerit, ea derelinquat nam ſat 2 5 ſæpe tem- 
pus incubat, quia & Gludit haud raro ova; ſed tamen tam trepida & ſtupida eſt 


*I 


natura, ut ad minimum ſtrepitum fugiat, vo ry ae 0 "tcinceps pw ve · 
a | 


y 
+ 


en Me, Ray (probably by und 
rf natural hiflorians, and, among nd 
Are tazob as of a total dereliction) have ſu ed che eggs of the rich to be 
| harche intirely dy the — we in arena condita, folis duntaxat calore foveri di- 
cuntur. Rai Synepſ. „ 36.) whereas the original word ESDNN thbammen, 
hgnifes aQively that 32 75 hav them, viz. by incubation, 

D tempera in allum /1 ad curſum incitat. Da benmnoram, in altrm, vel 
ad aturana referce licet, vol ad edita clivorum, collium, &. Arridet magis prius, 
quali proceritas ſtaturæ oomendaretur, quum e nido ſuo-exturgens, accedentibus ve- 
meds. 1 in altum alas erigit, vel ipſa potius in alium attollitur, mole. * & 
9 ſpatio, ſupra hdem e eminens. _—_— ut ſupra, p. 279. | 
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CA 1} OF ITS SWIFTNESS AND AOGILIT I. 43 
In commenting therefore upon theſe texts, it be obſerved, De frarbers, 
that hen the rich is full growyn, the neck, 2 o e, 
male, which before was almoſt naked, is mow very beautifully co. „leg of che 
vered with red feathers: The plumage lilrewiſe upon the ſhoulders, fork, 
the back, and ſome parts of the wings, from being hitherto f a 
dark greyiſn colour, becomes now as black as jet; whilſt the reſt of | | 
the feathers retam an exquiſite whiteneſs.” Wey are, as deſcribed at 
ver. 13. the very feathers and plumage "of the flork;" i n they conſiſt 
of ſuch black and white feathers as Sod. called from thence 
wiapy@», is known to have. But the belly, the thighs;*and the 
breaſt, do not partake of this covering; being uſually naked, and, 
when touched, are of the ſame warmth as the fleſh of | 
Under the joint joint of the great pinion, and ſometimes upon the Hare im 
leſſer, there is a ſtrong — ee like a; cock s ſpur; . 
with Which it is ſaid to prick and ſtimulate itſelf; and thereby a- f. 
quire freſh ſtrength. re our whenever it is purſued. But nature 
ſeems rather to Bave intended, chat, in order to prevent the ſuffo- 
cating effects of too great a pirrluru, a loſs of blood ſhouidt be con- 
_— thereupon, eſpecially as the gh ich a to be of a hot 
conſtitution,” with: lungs always-confined; and conaquently7 liable to 
be — upon theſe ocraſions 
When thefe birds are furprized, hy coming fuddenly upon them, The ui C 
n they are feeding in ſome valley, or behind ſome a or r agile of 
ſandy eminence in the deſerts, they will not ſtay to be EY 
viewed and examined. Neither are the AMabs ever dextrous enou 
to overtake them, even when they 1 apo. their jig, or Be 
horſes, as are called of family >, ' They, when 1 they raiſe them- 
ſelves up for g (ver. 28.) eee re te . They 
afford him an opportunity at a diſtance, the extraor. 
dinary agility and the fatelinel like wiſe o their motions,'the richneſs 
of their plumage, and the great propriety there was of aſctibing to 
them, (ver. 13.) an &xpanded,. gin uering wing. Nothing certainly 
can be more beautiful and entertaining than ſuch a fight: e ren 
by their repeated, "though unwearied Vibrations, equ 
| hid for fails and oars; whillt their feet, no leſs ung 1 convey: 
ing them out of fight, are no aw inſenfible.of Has 


_ 2 Theſe horſes 4 Ke ee eee in the Rr we 
fight, which Mabomet, together with Omar, Abuberter, Ir. made from Mrern to 
Medina,” There'is'as ext an account” taken and preſerved” of weir Ray as 
there is of the/fimilies of _— No n e yok PO” ATT _ 
M m m 2 „ 
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452 
The oftrich 
lays from thir- 
ty to fifty eggs. 


ITS WANT OF NATURAL AFFECTION, cc. Cn. III. 


155 By the repeated accounts which I have had from my conductors, 


as well as from Arabs of different places, I have been informed, 
that the qſricb lays from thirty to fifty eggs. ÆAlian mentions 
more than eighty; but I never heard of fo large a number. The 
firſt egg is depoſited in the centre; the reſt are placed, as conveni- 
ently as poſſible, round about it. In this manner it it ſaid to lay, de- 
it, or truſt (ver. 14.) her eggs in the earth, and to warm hes in 
the ſand, and forgetteth (as they are not placed like thoſe of ſome: 


other birds, upon trees, or in the clefts of rocks, Se.) that the: foot 


Some of the 
egg. ſerve for 
food to the 

young ones. 


(of the traveller) may , cruſh ibem, or that the wild beaſt may break: 
Yet notwithſtanding the ample proviſion which is hereby made 


for e HOP AU ſcarce one quarter of theſe eggs are ever 
ſuppoſed to be hatcht : and of thoſe that are, no ſmall ſhare 'of the 


young ones may/periſh\ with hunger, from being left too early, by 
E, 


their dams, to ſhiſt for themſelves. For in theſe, the moſt barren 
and deſolate receſſes of the Sahara, where the 9frich chooſes to 
make her neſt, it would not be enough to lay eggs and hatch them, 
unleſs ſome proper food was near at hand, and already prepared for 


their nouriſhment. And accordingly, we are not to conſider | this, 


ings of her young ones.. 


The oſtrich 
not tender of 
Luer young anes, 


large collection of eggs, as if they were all intended for a brood : 
they are, the greate -_ of them, reſerved: for food +; which the 
dam breaks and diſpoſes of, according to the number and the crav- 
But yet, for all this, a very little ſhare of that 2% or natural 
affection, which ſo ſtrongly exerts itſelf in moſt other creatures, is 
obſervable in the rich. For, upon the leaſt diſtant noiſe or trivial 
occaſion, ſhe forſakes her eggs or her young ones; to which per- 
haps ſhe never returns; or if ſhe does, it may be too late, either to 
reſtore life to the one, or to preſerve the lives of the other. Agree- 
ably to this account, the Arabs meet ſometimes with whole neſts of 


cheſe eggs, undiſturbed; ſome of which are ſweet and good; others 


are addle and corrupted; others, again, have their young ones of 
different growths, according to the time, it may be preſumed, they 
have been forſaken by the dam. They oftner meet a few of the 
little ones, no bigger than well-grown pullets, half ſtarved; ſtrag- 
gling and moaning about, like ſo many diſtreſſed orphans, for their 
mother. And in this manner the rich may be ſaid (ver. 16.) 79 


Hill. animal. lib: xiv. e. ). Vid. Alan. Hiſt. animal, lib. iu. c. 37, 
Phile in Iambis. Boch. Hieroz par. poſt. | ii. c. 17. on! N 


be 


Qu, IL) » 4414 QB ATS Fon 0 mier 


be. hardened againſt her young ones, as though: they. "were; nat bers 3 ber 


+53; 


labour (in hatching and attending them joifar) -berng-incuain,” noithout 


fear, or the leaſt concern of :what becomes of them afterwards. This 


want of affection 18 alſq recorded Lam: vg. The daughter F my 
 feople; ſays the prophet, :4n:cruth: Jike thero/Iniches.in-the wildenneſi,;: 


Neither ds this the only reproach: that may be due to the rich 3 The oſtrich 


ſhe is likewye inconſiderate and fooliſh, in her private capacity; par- 
ticularly in the choice of food, which is frequently highiy detrimen- 
tal and pernicious to it: for ſhie ſwallows every thing greedily and 
indiſcriminately; Whether. it be piedes af rags, leather, wood, 
ſtone, or iron. Mhen I was at Oran, IL. ſaw one of theſe bitds 
ſwallow, without anyſreming unecaſineſs or inconveniency; ſeveral 
leaden bullets, as they were thrown upon the floor, ſcorching hot 
from the mould: the inward coats of the &/ophagus and ſtomach be- 
ing probably better ſtocked with-glands and juices, than in other 
animals with ſhorter necks. They are particularly fomd of their 
ovyn excrement, which they greedily eat up, as ſoon as it is voided. 


No leſs fond ar EC: they. of the dung of hens and other poultry; (Jt 
ſeems as if their hie as well as v/fadory. nerves were leſs adequate 
and conducive. to their ſafety and preſervation, than in other crea- 
tures. The Divine Providence. in thit, no leſs than in other neſpects, 

(ver: 17.) having» depri ved ibem of wiſdomy mesther hathnit inipatted to 


_ them unter handing. (lt 001 i eit d od nano wodorive 


7 f 4 ** 
t * # ©® 


indiſcreet in the 
choice of food. 


x 


Lb 4 : 


Thoſe parts of the Sabara which. theſe birds chliefly ftequent, are 7). grearware 
deſtitute of all manner of food and herbage ; except it be ſome few of fred in the 
tufts of coarſe graſs ; or elſt a feœ other ſolitatyi plants, of the ln. He, 


reola, apocynum, and ſome other kinds 3\ each» of which is / equally 


deſtitute of nouriſiment; and in the Hſalmiſſi s phraſe (cxxix. G * 


even 'withereth, afore it be plucked: up. Vet theſe herbs, notwith- 
ſtanding this dryneſs and want of moiſture in their temperature, will 


ſometimes have both their leaves and their ſtalks ſtudded all over 


with a great variety of land nails; hidli may afford them ſome lit- 
tle-refreſhment. It is very probable like wiſe, that they may ſome- 


times ſeize upon ligarus, ferpenis, together with inſects and repriles of 
various kinds. Yet ſtill, conſidering the great voracity and ſize of 
this camel-bird, it is wonderful, not only how the. little ones, aſter 
they are weaned from the proviſions I have mentioned, ſhould he 
brought up and nouriſhed, but even how thoſe of fuller growthiand 


much better qualified to look out for themſelves, are able to ſubſiſt. 


Their organs of digeſtion, and particularly tlie gizzards (which, 
by their ſtrong friction, will wear away even iron itſelf) ſhew 
Bin 6 5 them 
I 


. 
5 


Their organt ef, 
digeſlion. 


* 


THE OST RICNR N FIERCE! BIRD, & c. Cu. HI, 
them indeed to be gau uurous; but yet, they 
opportunity to — 6 them, in this way, unleſs when they chance 

do. ſtray (which is very ſeldom) towards thoſe parts of the country 
7), oftrich Which are fown and. cultivated. For theſe, as they are much fre- 
« lover of the quented by the Arabi, at the ſeueral ſcaſons of grazing, ploming, 
lh, and gathering in the harveſt; ſo they are little 2 by, as indeed 

chey would be an improper abode for this ſhy, umorous bird ; 4 . 

I 'of the deferts. "This laſd circumſtance, in the beha+ 
viour of the is frequ alluded to in the H. Scriptures; 
AY lanty J xi. 2 1. and xxxiv. 13. and xliii; 20. ee 
where the word (v jaanab) inſtead of being rendred the g 
as it is rightly put in the margin, is called the "owt; a L afed 
— inſte gv or "the ha e 16. and a 
__ xiv. ry." ban 29 105 
Some particular WW Ea b as abroad; l hind rrerad opportunities nf Sr ID: 
_ «tion of 194 froritivahe actions and behaviour of the o//rzch. It was very 22 


oſtrich. » goto" odſerve, ad bn and uf of body, it 


[a auer fide of the hook, | 
4 A would & N ra ing and priding 
ieſelf with its quyverimg-expanded aun ſeem, at every. turn, 


to admire and be in E Even at other times, 
whether walking about or reſting itſelf upon the ground, the wings 
would continue theſe fanning-vibrating' motions, as if they were de- 

ſigned to mitigate and affuage that extraordinary heat, wherewith 
their bodies ſeem. to be naturally affected. 
The oftrich © Notwithſtanding” theſe &z-ds' appear tame and tractable to 1 
vg m/cbit- perſons of the family as were more known and familiar to them, 
| yet they were often very rude: and fierce to ſtrangers, eſpecially the 
poorer ſort, whom they would not only endeavour to puth down, 
by running furiouſly upon them; but would not ceate to peck at 
them violently with their bills, and to ftrike at them with their feet; 
whereby they were frequently very miſchievous. For the inward 
claw, or hoof rather as we may call it, of this avis biſulca, be- 
ing exceedingly ſtrong pointed and angular, I once faw an un- 
fortunate perſon, who had his belly ripped open by one of theſe 
ſtroas. 
Whilſt they are en in theſe combats and affaults, th 
T . ſometimes * a — mo and hiſſing noiſe, with their eee 
eftcick. inflated and their mouths open; at other times, when leſs refiſtance 
is mage, they have a chuckling or * as in the e 
| ind 


have ſcarce ever an 


kind; and thereby ſeem to rejoice and laugh as it were at the = 
morouſneſs of their adverſary. / But during the loneſome part of the 


cn. u.. WITH A STRONG: VOICE; ii agg 


night (as/if their organs of voice thad then attdined a quite different 
tone) they often made a very doleful and hideous noiſe : which 
would ſometimes: be like the roaring of a lian; at other times it 
would bear a nearer refemblance to the hoarſer voices of other gu 
2 particularly of the bull and the ar. I have: — — 
0an, as if they were in the greateſt agonies; an action 
beautifully alluded to, by pra Micah . 8.) where zit is 
4d i will male 4 mourning like the jauanab, or gib. aanab The Hebrew 
therefore,. and'({2237) e * names by which the bh 
known in the H. Scriptures i de ge from fa 
(H) anab and (ÞY ry gies b the Jexicagraphy explain, 
by exclamare, or clamare firtiter. For the noiſe made by the 
gfr:ch, being loud and ſonorous, exciamare, of clamare — May, 
with propriety enough, be attributed to it; 22 as thoſe words 
do not ſeem to denote s any certain or determined mode of voie 
or ſound, | peculiar to any one particular actes of animals „, bus 
ſuch as may be applicable to dem 'd 2 * 12 owt as. 60 
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THE! AUTHOR, ra written ws copy, in a a tanks twvhich: left 
hy of letters ambiguous, eſpecially in names of places, ſome 
© ERRATA have eſcaped the preſs, which the reader will, in gene- 
ral, ſee corrected in the ee N is eee duet 0 _ 
" loing here: Pn 1 = S03- 50 winger Arty 


P. 6. note, 1.1. for i in  lome of the 12 5. "fide 50185 Yor Shottab r. 87516. 
copies, ad N © 142. not. I. antep. in ſome copies, for 


ey. in marg, for Herpidileni r. nee. bpbiüerfſugi r. pertuſi. 
«1.28, for Gatole r. Gewle. - #159: ſect. vi. I. 3. for Darha r. Darna.... £ 
18. ; ec Fr, See A |. antep. . Pepin for, 2 xxxiii. 
24. . 18. for Zaty _— >”. 9. 'r. Exod. xv 23. 33 
27. J. 5 1 for Puddel . NM e 310. J. 16. for Exod. xiv. 19. r. x9. 


60. 1; antep; for Landiant. r. Lactant. 32441. 21. for Numb. xiii. r. xxxiii. 

t . ee za comma inſtead 365. 4. uk of — 45 155 note, for Ma: 
88105 a. . 52 nean re. eſphrees r. rean 
204 5 ant Ei 45 a 3 = = nn Miftrer, according tc to P. Har. 
not; con tant r: contat. . (,n... 
109. was I & for thtrarre r. intnare. 416. I. penult. r. zgerie Ong. 


g. 6. bor Game wig _ Hit pick Gn. lib. i... 
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The following CoR R E o IONS. are ſubmitted to the «judgment. 


of the reader, 


P. 3. l. 2. for Saldis r. Salde. P. 139. note, for the eleventh of L. Septi- 
115. ſide note, for vico AveGvsTI r. minus Severus r. the tenth of Com- 
VICVS AVGVSTI. modus, for in that year A. U. C. 
116. I. 16. for aquis regiis r. aque regie. Var, 942. and A. D. 189. coin- 

128. 1. 16. for agu, Tacapitanas r. aque cide, | 
© Tacapitane, © . 206. I. 12. at ancient fabrics add "the 
In which paſſages, and elſewhere, the following note, which the Author, 
Author has, from the Ilinerary, uſed in tranſpoſing his text, ſeems to 
the oblique caſe inſtead of the no-| have forgotten; ſc. Ex ſabulone, 
minative, which is uſually preſerv- | et calce, et favilla. Vitruv. Arch. 
ed * wor we write in En- J. vii. c. 4. Plin. N. H. l. xxxvi. 

. 228 3 C. 25. 
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va. Vid. Admiires 4. "3 effi 7 5 vii. p. 2 U * [ . 


3. The Rev. Dr. Liſle, F. ellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, favoured me with 
t his account, 
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Specimen Phytographiz Africanz; 


1. A BSINTHIUM Santonicum 
Judaicum C. B. P. 139. Sheah 


. Arabum. Copioſe creſcit in Ara 


Bia et in deſertis Numidiæ. 
85 2. Acacia vera J. B. J. 429. ; Cum 
unica fere arbor ſit Arabia Puree, que 
confictendis afſeribus inſervire pofſit, veriſi- 
mile videtur efſe Shittim S. &&. 
3. Acetoſa Ægyptia, roſeo ſeminis in- 
voſucro, folio lacero Lippi. 15 
we Acetoſa minor, lobis multifidis Bocc. 
"his wy 


6. Alchimilla Linariz folio, calyce ſlo- 


tum albo I. R. H. 50g. 5 
6. Alchimilla Linariæ folio, floribus et 
vaſculis in foliorum alis ſeſſilibus. His 
notis di fert a pracedenti ſpecie, que flores 
fert verſus ramulorum ſummitates, longiori- 
bus pediculis hærentes. | 
7. Alhenna Arabum. Frutex ef? flori- 
bus parvis, tetrupetalis, candidis, racemeſis, 


ſtaminibus afto, binatim, in petalorum inter- 


vallli, naſcentibus, et e calyce quadrifido 
exeuntibus, foliis myrtiformibus conjugatis, 
fructu ſicco, quadriloculari, rarius trilocu- 
lart, ar bus, Acrtoſæ inſtar, angulatis, 
Liguſtrum ÆEgyptiacum latifolium C. B. 
P. 476. Cyprus Græcorum, Alcanna vel 
Henne Arabum, nunc Græcis Schenna, 
Rauwolf. et Lug. Append. Cyprus Plinii 
ſive Alcanna Bell. Ep. 4. ad Cluſ. 

8. Alkekengi fructu parvo, verticillato 
. 190. | | 
9. Alkekenyi fruteſcens, foliis rotundis, 
arcte ſibi invicem incumbentibus, floribus 
albis, calycibus apertioribus. 
10. Alfine aquatica, Portulacze folio 
hirſuto. - £3. 3 
1. Alſine maritima, ſupina, foliis Cha- 


* 1 


maritima, quadrifolia, annua, ſupina, Chas 
mæſyces folio et facie, flore ex albo pur- 
puraſcente Michel. Nov. Gen. 23. Flat 


in quinque petalla, dividitur ad tubulum 


cohærentia; baſi denus petala ſeparantur et 
arte amplectuntur fructum oblangum, pen» 
tagonum, monangium, plurimis ſeminibus 
fetum. Calyx longus, ſtriatus, quinguefidus 


e/t. Flores ardte geniculis ramulorum ad- 


naſcuntur. 

12. Althæa humilis, repens, foliis Mal, 
ve vulgares,: flore rubro. | 

13. Alyſſon foliis lanceolatis,, confertis, 
argenteis, floſculis albis, _- 1,7 , 


14. Amaranthus ſpicatus, Siculus, Tax | 


dice perenni Boca. Rar, 8 ATE | 
15. Anagyris fœtida C. B. P. 391. I 
R. H. Pos | e 
16. Apium procumbens, craſſiore folio, 
17. Apocynum erectum, incanum, la- 
tifolium, Malabaricum, floribus ex albo, 
ſuave-purpuraſcentibus Par. Bat. 28. Boerh. 
Ind. Alt. 313. Copioſe creſcit in vallibus 
prope mo ntem Sinai, 5 
18. Apocynum fruteſcens, folio ſubro- 


| tundo, minore, ſiliquis ſtrictiſſimis. 


19. Ariſtolochia Cretica, fcandens, als 
tiſſima, Piſtolochiæ foliis Cor. B. Arifto- 


lochia clematitis ſerpens C. B. P. 307. 


20. Aſparagus ſive Corruda, ſpinis bi- 
uncialibus, binis. : 


21. Aſplenium ſive Ceterach J. B. III. 


A 
22. Aſter conyzoides, foliis anguſtis, 
23. Aſteriſcus perennis, foliis longis, 
anguſtis. 9 55 
24. Aſteriſcus annuus trianthophorus, 
Craffas Arabibus dictus. Folia Chamæ mali. 
Cahæ e ſquamis tenuibus, albo vireniih us, 
nn 2 „ 


- he 
92 
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vo, violaceo I. R. H. Cor. 50. 
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1 Semiffoſculi ſinuati ſunt: Crenas 


laterales longiores, mediam brevtgrem babet. 
Suaviter olet. 


25, Aſtragaloides Luſitanical. R H. 309 · 0 


Aſtragalus Boeticus Cluſ. H. ccxxx111. 
Foole el Haloufe (ſ. Faba Apri). Arabum, 


26. Aſtragalus Africanus Tutcus odora- 


tus Bot, Monſp. Aſtragalus perennis foliis 


hirſutis, caule recto aphyllo, flore ochro- 
leuco, odoratiſſimo, H. Ox. II. 203. Ca- 


roube el Maizah (ſ. Siliqua Gaprarum) 
Arabum. | 


27. Aſtragalus tenuifolius, flore ful 


phureo, filiquis tenuiter recurvis. | 
28. Atriplex maritima, Hiſpanica, fru- 
teſcens et procumbens I. R. H. Jos. 
'Hert. Elth. 46. fig. 40. 
29. Atriplex maritima pumin, Arabica, 
foliis,' villoſis, ſubrotundis, Folia unguls 
equint ' figura. | 


30. Atriplex olida, maritima, pumila, 


procumbens. 


31. Azedarach Dod. Pempt: 848. I. R. | 
H. 616. Eleab Arabum. 


32. Balſamita Chryſanthemi ſegetum 
folio, diſco amplo. 

33. Borrago floribus albis, foliis longis, 
anguſtis. 

34. Bulbocaſtanum tenuiter inciſo fo- 
lio Luſitanium Vir. Luſ. 1. R. H. 307. 

35. Bulbocodium crocifolium, flore par- 
Syſiryn⸗ 
chium Theophraſti Col. Ec. I. 328. 

36. Burſa Paſtoris hirſuti, Eruce flore, 
nervo folii prominente. Folia oblonga, ſer- 


rata, caulem amplectentia. Siligue hirſutæ, 


interdum ex adverſo poſitæ, brevibus pedicu- 
lis in ſpicam digeſias, Burſæ Paſtoris figura, 
ſed majores et altius finuate. Septum me- 
dium Geranii ſeminis inſtar enporrectum. 


Cor. 49. 
38. Calcitrapa flore ſulphureo, procum- 
bens, caule non alato. Jacea Cichorii 


_ flore luteo, capite ſpinoſo Bocc. Rar. 


Jacea orientalis ſpinoſa, folio Eryſi- 
all flore luteo Boerh. Ind. Alt. 141. /n 


Junior ibus capitulis, ſpinæ ſupertores relt- 


guis longiores ſunt, et caſtanet coloris. 

39. Calcitrapa laciniata, multiflora, mi- 
nimo flore, albicante Comm, Ac. R. Sc. 
Ann. 1718. n. 165. Carduus orientalis 
Calcitrapz folio, flore minimo vor 31. 


4 


tunda, uncialia. 


37. Cakile maritima, annere folio 


Jacea N &c. Phuk. Alm. 192. Tab. 
39. f. 

40. Caen Shale. Eru- 
cx folio, Comm. Ac, R. Sc. Ann. 1718. 
p. 168. n. 8. Jacea Tingitana, centau- 
eee &c. Pluk. Alm. 191. Tab. 36. 

5. is 

41. Calthoides folits ene cubic, 
craſſis. Calycem habet ſimplicem, non ſqua- 
moſum, in quinque aut plures latas lacinias 
diviſum. Semina . pappoſa ſunt et ovata, 
Rami in bumum incumbunt. 

42. Campanula rotundifolia, hirſuta, 
ſaxatilis, folio molli Bocc. App. ad Muſ. 

43. Campanula hirſuta, Ocymi folio; 
caulem ambiente, flore pendulo Bocc. 
Rar. 83. I. R. H. 112. | 
44. Cannacorus latiſolius, vulgaris I. 
R. no 307: | 
| apparis Arabica, fructu ovi mag- 
— 5 emine piperis inſtar acri Bellon. 
Obſ. 1. ii. cap. 60. Veſtra tricubitalis eſd. 
Folia habet glauca, eraſſa, ſucculenta, Yo- 
Fructus, quem vidi, pol- 
licts Fuit magnitudine, oblongus, cucumeriy 


ſermd, quem Arabes appellant Feltel Jibbel, 


i. e. Piper montanum, Copioſe ereſcit in 
via ad mdntem Sinai. 

46. Carlina flore purpureo rubente, | 
3 R. H. 500. Comm. Ac R. Sc. 


Ann. 1718. p. 173. n. 4. 


47. Carlina acaulos, flore ſpecioſo, pur- 
pureo, non radiato, radice gummifera, ſuc- 
co albo et rubro. Succo albo et rubro ve- 
nenato. Chamæleon albus, ſive 1Zias Dioſ- 
cor. |. iii. c. 10, et l. vi. c. 21. Hujus radix 
Addad dicitur, Vid. Leo. Deſeript. Afr. 
I. ix. cap. penult. 

48. Caſſia fiſtula Alexandrina C. B. P. 40g. 

49. Caucalis Myrrhidis folio, flore et 
fructu parvo, 

50. Cedrus folio Cupreſli, major, fructu 
flaveſcente C. B. P. 487. 

5 1. Centaurum majus laciniatum, Afri- 
canum, H, R, Par. App. I. R. H. 444. 
Rhaponticoides lutea, altiſſima, laciniata, 
capite magno, Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 
1718. p. 180. n. 30. 

52. Centaurium majus incanum, hu- 
mile, capite Pini, I. R. H. 449. Rha- 
ponticum humile, capite magno Strobili, 
Comm, Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1718. p. 176, 
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58. Chamædryfolia tomentoſa, Maſca- 


| tents Pluk, Alm. p. 97. Tab. 275. f. 6. 

In Numidia vidi fine flere. 
 adherebant, Lappæ capitulorum inſtar, 

Calyx hexaphyllus, 

tata, angulata, goſſypio obvoluta. 

54. Chamzleon Alpinus, Sonchi ſpins: 


ſo, lucido folio, radice nigra, alato caule 


Bocc. Rar. 2. 148. Tab. 28. & 105. Car- 
duus Cirſioides nitido glauco folio, capi- 
tulo ſingulari, Comm, Ac. R. Sc. Ann, 
1718. n. 9. 


55. Chamzmelum montanum, incanum 


Abſinthioides, Italicum Barr. Obſ. 1111, 


Ic. 457. Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1720. 


p. 318. n. 14. Leucanthemum Plinii An- 
guill, 181. Voriat nojtrum calyce ville/o, 
rufeſcente, cum Italici calyx nigricet. 

56. Chamæmelum ſpecioſo flore, radice 


longa, fervida. Pyrethrum vulgo, et veteri- 


bus Arabibus Guntuſs dicitur. Hujus ra- 
dicis magna quaniitas Conſtantinopolim et 
Kairum tranſmittitur, et Sacchara condita 
in doloribus pectoris et dentium comeditur, 
Floris radius amplus eſt, ſubtus purpureus. 
Diſcus magnus, luteus, ad ſeminum maturi- 
tatem protuberans, ſquamis rigidis flipatus. 

57. Chamæmelum Lulitanicum latifo- 
lium five Coronopi folio Breyn. Cent. I. 
149. f. 74. Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann, 1720. 

p. 318. n. 9. Pellis pumila crenata, Age- 
rat æmula, crenis bicornibus, aſperiuſcu- 
lis Pluk. Alm. 65. Tab. 17. f. 4. 

58, Chamzriphes ſeu Palma humilis, 
ſpinoſa, folio flabelliformi J. B. III. 37. 
Doom Arabum, Ad altitudinem vidi ſeptem 
aut octo pedum, ramis quotanms . fripite 
avulfis, 

59. Chondrilla minima, repens, Aſple- 
nii foliolis piloſis. 

60. Chryſoſplenii foliis Planta aquatica, 
flore flavo, pentapetalo. Habitu eft hir- 
ſuto, conglomerata, Cuſcute inſtar. 
longis pediculis annexi ſunt. Petala non 
fimbriata. Fruftus mitræ epiſcopalis formd. 
Calyx integer arte fructum amplectitur. 


61. Cinara acaulos, Tunetana, Ta 


dicta, magno flore, ſuaviter olente, an- 
uſtis Cinerariæ foliis, non ſpinoſis Till. 

f. Piſ. p. 41. F. 1. Tab. 20. Radix op- 

timi ſaporis ęſt, et ab incolis comeditur, 

652. Cinara ſylveſtris, non ſpinoſa, flore 
eæruleo, foliis tenuius laciniatis. 


Folia digitis 


Semina oblonga, Heme 


videtur Moldavice quam Clinopedii. 


Flores 


SPECIMEN PHYTOGRAPHIZX AFRICANE, Ge. 


63. Ciſtus latifolius, magno flore, Barr, 
Icon. 1315. Obſ. 547. 
64. Clinopodium Luſitanicum, fie dem 


et 'verticillatum I. R. H. 193. Prunella 


Luſitanica capite reticulato, folio Pedicu- 
laris Tournefortii H. Ox. III. 363. Bi- 
tumen redolet tota Planta, et flos magis ſimilis 
Mihi 
enim videbatur habere galeam guadrifidam, 
barbam bifidam. 

65. Clymenum, quod Vicia maxima, 
Galegæ foliis majoribus, tetraphylla vel 
pentaphylla, binatim floribus e viridi fla- 
veſcentibus H. Cath. 

60. Cnicus cæruleus, bamills, montis 
Lupi H. L. B. I. R. H. 451. Cardun- 
cellus montis Lupi, Lob. — 20. J. B. III. 
92. Radix dulcis et edulis e/t, Gernaſhdee | 
dicta ab Arabibus, 

67. Colocynthis pumila, Arabica, fruc- 
28 Nucis Juglandis magnitudinę, cortice 
ævi. 

68. Colocynthis pumila, echinata, Ara- 
bica, ſtriis duodecim luteis et viridibus 
variegata. 

69. Chlocynthig pumila, &c. Cucumis 
Africanus echinatus minor, Hyſtrix ve- 


getabilis vulgo Harm. Par. B. 133. Deſcr. 


Cucumis echinatus, Colocynthidis folio, 
ibid. Ic. 

70. Coris cærulea maritima C. B. P. 
Hanzærah Arabum, cujus decoctionem in 
Lue Venerea copioſe ſumunt. 

71. Coris cærulea maritima, foliis bre- 
vioribus, magis confertis. 

72. Conyza tomentoſa, Polii foliis cre- 


natis. Planta hec triuncialis gt, ſuavedlens, 


floribus ft ngularibus, 
73. Cotyledon paluſtris," Sedi folio, flo- 
7 rubris, longioribus. Flores vblongi 
ſunt, Centaurii minoris facie, et in umbelia 
quaſi 3 
tyledon paluſtris, Sedi folio, flo 
1 luteis, brevioribus. 
75. Crambe ſpinoſiſſima Arabica, foliis 
longis, anguſtis, floribus in foliorum alis. 
76. Crepis Chondrillæ folio Comm, 
Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1721. p. 195. 
77. Cynogloſſum Hiſpanicum, anguſti- 
folium, flore obſoleto. Variat flare can- 
did. | 


78. Cyno- 5 


SPECIMEN PHYTOGRAPHIZE AFRICANA, Gr. 


76 Cynogloſſum Myoſotidis foliis in- 
canis, flore parvo, ruberrimo. Voriat falls 
et floribus majoribus. 


79. Cypreſſus fructu quadrivalvi, folii ; 
ab Eryn ngio plano minori C. B. P. Foliis 


Equiſeti inſtar articulatis. Madiam vide- 
tur habere natur am inter Arbores et Fruticeg 
nrungquam enim vidi altiorem quindecim pedir 
bus, 
ſguamulæ, ut in aliis ſpeciebus, apparent; 
ſed, Equiſeti inſtar, crebris articulationibus 

7 bi inuicem pyxidatim conjunguntur. 

80. Cyperus bumilis, ſpicis brevibus, 
rotundis, conglomeratis Buxbaum Cent. 
I. p. 34. Tab. 55. f. 1. 

81. Cytiſus foliis ſubrotundis, glabris, 
floribus amplis glomeratis, pendulis. . 

82, Cytiſus foliis oblongis, ſeffilibus, 

abris, ſiliquis compreſſis, incanis. Folia 
in ſummitatibus plerumque. ſingularia ſunt, 
* ipſæ ſummitates aculeate. 

8 63. Cytiſus ſpinoſus H. L. B. I. R. H. 

4 

84. Dens Leonis ramoſus, maximus, 
foliis piloſis, ſinuatis, pedalibus. Hiera- 
cium Platyneuron, Burſæ Paſtoris cæſura, 
piloſo folio H. Cath. Raij H. III. 145. 

35. Digitalis Verbaſci folio, purpurea, 
minot, perennis, Hiſpanica Barr. Ic. 118 3 


Obſ. 187. 


86. Deypis Theophraſti Anguill, Spina 
umbella foliis vidua C. B. P. 388. 
87. Echinopus Orientalis, * acu - 
a folio, capite magno ſpinoſo cœruleo 

Cor. 34. Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1718. 
p. 151. n. 4. 

388. Echium Scorpioides, ſpicis longis, 
plerumque recutvis, foribus parvis, pur- 
pureis. 

99. Echium Tin 4 10 altiſſimum, 
flore variegato H. Ox. III. 140. Pluk. 
Alm. 133. 

go. Elychryſum Gnaphaloides, floribus 
in ſtrictiorem umbellam congeſtis. 

gr. Eruca flore albo, foliis ſeſſilibus, 
Burſæ Paſtoris. 

92. Eruca pumila, floribus albis, foliis 
Jaciniatis, 

93. 5 amethyſtinum, Luſitani- 
cum, folio longiori I. R. H. 327, Eryn- 
gium minus, montanum, flore _—, 
pulchro Vir. Luſit. 


94. "| ium foliis anguſtis, di tat 
10 ellebor E i » dig 


Folia lete virent, in quibus mult 


95. n ium planum, medium, foliis 
oblongis. Eryngio latifolio plano C. 
B. P. 386. Diſtinguitur faliis ad raulem 
long ioribus, magis ſerratis, #t magis ſpinofis, 


amplioribus, in pediculum non contrattis, ca- 


pitulis minus frequentibus et ſpinoſis drffert. 


96. Eryſimum incanum u Mari 
folio. 
97. F agonia Arabica, jongilfiania aculeis 


armata. Folia anguſta ſunt, ſucculenta, et 


Roriſmarini inſiar rugoſa. Tribulus ve- 
terum ut et Dardar AN 8.S. Olavi Celfii 


Hierobot. 
98. F 3 Arabica, teretifolia, flore 
coccineo. nioides Memphitica, vi- 
rens obſcurius, ” folio eraſſiori, bidigitato, 
tereti, fructu cylindraceo, Lipp. Md, apud 
Phyt. Sherard. Ox. 

99. Fœniculum Luſitanicum minimur 


acre J. N. H. 312. 


100. Ferrum equinum minus, dude 
in ſummitate ſingulari. 

101. Ferula Galbanifera Lob. le. 779. 
I. R. H. 321. 

102. Filago ſupina, capitulis pontndis, 
tomento obſitis Barr. Obſ. 99g, Leonto- 
podium verius Dioſcoridis, Miſpanicum 
ejuſdem, Icon. 296. 

103. Filicula Evphralie ar ep 
gatis. 

+ 104. Filicula ramoſa, Loki itanica, pin- 


nulis ad Ceterach accedentibus I. R. H. 


542. H. R. Monſy. 79. Ic. et Deſcript. 
Filicula Smyrnza, pinnulis 0 aan 
mis Pet. Gaz. T. 71. f. 3. | 

105. Filix Lonchitidis facie, foliis an · 
guſtis, pellucidis, auriculatis. 

106; Fun us Mauritanicus, verrucoſus, 
ruber Pet. Gaz. Tab. 39. f. 8. Cyno- 
morion purpureum officinarum Micheli, 
Nov. Gen. p. 17. Tab. 12. Orobanchen 
Mauritanicam appellavi, Obſ. p. 264. Tota 
planta eft ſubſtantiæ rubræ fungoſe, glande 
ſive capitulo florigero ſucco rubro ſcatente; 
fliribus flaminets, conſtipatis, arte ſemina 
= rotundula, amplettentibus, 

. Galeopfis Hiſpanica, fruteſcens, 
Teucr folio oC R. H. 186. Sopibus con- 
Pieiendis inſervit prope Algerium, Per ma- 
turitatem, ſemina pulpa N "oY bocca 
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1008. Geviſts.-Sparuum Luſanicum, ſi 
liqua falcats J. R. Hf 6s. 


- 109. Geniſta-Spartium procumbens, 


Germanico ſimile, foliis anguſtioribus. 
110. Geranium puſillum, argenteum, 
Helidtropil minoris 5 Folia, calyees et 
raſtrum argentea ſunt. Folia eleganter ſtri- 
_ Pediculi 2052 5 N of 
111. Geranium ſupinum, rotundo Ba- 
trachoideis craſſo, tomentoſo folio, radice 
rufeſcente, longius radicata 1. R. H. 269. 
Bocc. Muſ. p. 2. Tab. 128. p. 160. | 


rigido, nunc tridentato, nunc plano. Ti- 
gah Arabu mm. 

113. Gramen alopecuroides maximum 
J. B. Spica diviſa Scherardi Scheuchz. 
Agroſt. 247. 

114. Gramen avenaceum, ſtrigoſius, 
utriculis lanugine albicantibus. 4 Gra- 
mine avenac. utric. lanugine flaveſc. I. R. 
H. 525. Differt lacuſtis minus ſparſis, 
 angu/tioribus, ariſtis tenuioribus, lanugine 
verſus baſin et ad ſemen candidd. Porre 
locuſtæ hujus ſimplices ſunt, et ſemen tantum 
unum lanuginoſum, nudum continent, cujus 
#pex ariſtd ſimplici termpnatur, cum illius 
locuſtæ gemina contineant ſemina calyce |. 
fquama invaluta, querum ariſta e latere vel 
dorſo calycts exit. - 
115. Gramen Barcinonenſe, panicula 
denſa, aurea I. R. H. 52% 

116. Gramen -w feſtucea te- 
ique panicula minus Barr. Ic. 76. 2. 
„ Cyperoides, aquaticum, 
majus, panicula Cyperi longi, ex craſſiori- 
bus glumis compacta, et brevibus petiolis 
donata Lal. Friumf. in Obſ. J. Bapt. 
Fratris. n | : 
118. Gramen dactylon, ſpica gemina, 
triunciali, glabra et ariſtata Michel. Cat. 
H. Piſ. Gruen bicorne five Diſtachyo- 
pheron Bocc. Rar. 20. N 
— 94 19. Gtumen humile, capitulis glome- 
zatis pungentibus. Palmari eſt altitudine; 
raulibus tenuibus ung alteroue folia glabro 
cindtis, quorum ſummitatibus capitulumnaſ- 
eitur ruiundum, 4 pluribun ſpicis brevthus, 
« quatuer aut quinge glumarum paribus, 
 ariftrs brovifſimis, rigiuis terminatts, cons 
Aatum. ; 


120. Gramen panicula ſpicata, villo- 


ſum, locuftis villoſis Scheuchz.Agroſt, 248. 


121. Gramen paniceum; ſpica ſimplici 
aſpera C. B. P. 8. r — 
dictum et Dens caninus 1. J. B. II, 44 
122. Gramen paniculatum, * locyſtis 
maximys, phoeniceis, tremulis I. R. H. 52g, 
123. Gramen paniculatum, minus, le 
cuſtis magnis, tremulis I. R. H. 523. 
124. Gramen pratenſe, capillare, paniy 
culatum, locuſtis parvis flaveſcentibus. Ta- 
lia ad radicem capillaria, conferta, ad cul; 
mum latiuſcula, panicula ſpecioſa, e hcuſtis 


| muticis e tribus aut quatuor ſquamarum ad 
112. Globularia fruticoſa, Myrti folio, 


margines argentearum patibus compoſita. 
125. Gratiolæ affinis Hyſſopifolia major, 
Luſitanica Flor. Bat. 69. Raii Hiſt, III. 526. 
126. Hedyſarum of peatum, flore ſua» 
viter rubente Eyſt. I. R. H. 401. Sellag 
Arabum, quo ſaginantur pecara per totam 


. 


Africam. © 


127. Hedyſarum procumbens, annuum, 
anguſtioribus foliis. Onobrychis major, 


humi projecta, longulo, cordato foliolo 
floribus rubris clypeatis, articulatis, filiquiz 


ſparſis H. Cath. Raii Hiſt. III. 457. 
128, Helianthemum Halimi minoris fo- 
lio Barr. Obſ. 527. Ic. 287. 5 
129, Helianthemum luteum, Thymi 
durioris folio Barr, Obſ. 521. Ic. 444. 
130. Helianthemum Orientale, fruteſ- 
cens,. folio Oleæ, flore luteo Sher. Boerh. 
Ind. Alt. 276. : 
131. Helianthemum ſupinum, Poly- 
goni folio hiſpido et glutinaſo. 3 
132. Heliotropii facie Planta, lanugi- 
noſa, ferruginea, pediculis ſingularibus. 
Folia habet | Heliatrepii minoris, craſſa, 
villoſa; calyces ſpecioſos, multifidos ; ſemina 
guaterna, nuda, ovata, nigerrima. -, Flarem 
non vidi. 5 | | 4 
133. Helitropium majus autumnale, Jaſ- 
mini odore I. R. H. 139. 
134. Heſperis hirſuta, lutea, Bellidis fo- 
lio dentata. Similis eſt Barbarea mrali 
J. B. Sed folia pediculis ad caulem longiori- 
bus hærent, et flores lutei ſunt rariores. 
135. Heſperis in 
ſtrictiſſimis. . 
130. Heſperis maritima, perfoliata, Bel - 
lidis falio, glabro. Nan eſt eadem plana 
cum Heſperide marit. perfoliat. parvo flore 


* 


csüled Plak. Alm. 183, S di art ob 


ea foliis brevioribus, glabris, ſuccnlentis, 
minus dentatis, flare majore, ſimili Helpe J i- 


ana, aſpera, foliis | 


ch 
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C. B. 489. I. R. H. 589. 


SPECIMEN PHYTOGRAPHIZ AFRICAN, &c. N.. 1. 


dis maritime ſupinæ exiguæ I. R. H. 223. 


A qua foliis caulem amplectentibus, obtuſio- 
ribus et glabris diſtinguitur. 


137. Hieracium anguſtifolium, parce 


dentatum, floribus in extremitatibus cau- 

lium ſingularibus. 

138. Hieracium ſpecioſum, ſquamoſo 

calyce, Lycopi folio eraſſo, ſubtus incano. 
139. Hyacinthus obſoletior Hiſpanicus 


ſerotinus Cluſ. H. 177. 


140. Hypecoon Orientale Fumariæ fo- 
lio Cor. 17. | 5 
141. Hypecoon tenuiore folio I. R. H. 
2 JO. 
þ 42, Hypericum five Androſemum 
magnum Canarienſe, ramoſum, copioſis 
floribus, fruticoſum Pluk. Alm. 189. 
Tab. 302. f. 1. | 3 
143. Jacea acaulos lutea, Erucæ folio, 
ſquamarum ciliis candidis. Radix dulcis, 
eſculenta eſt, et ab Arabibus Toffs dicitur. 
144. Jacea purpurea, Atractylidis facie. 
Hujuſce Plante ſquamæ unicuſpides ſunt, 
ciliis ad marginem breviortbus, 
145. Jaſminoides aculeatum Polygoni 
folio, floribus parvis albidis. Fruteſcit 


ſarmentis longis, tenutbus propendentibus. 


Shine tenues, cortex ramorum incanus tenut- 
que ville obſitus, 6 

. . 7 

146. Ilex aculeata, cocciglandifera C. 


. 583. © 


147. Juniperus major, bacca cærulea 
148. Kali ſpinoſum, foliis craſſioribus 
et brevioribus I. R. H. 247. Pluk. Alm. 
202. | | 
149. Kali membranaceum, foliis an- 
guſtis 3 Faciem habet Kali fo- 
ltis anguſtioribus ſpinoſis I. R. H. 247. 
Sed folia ſemper ex aduer ſo na ſcuntur, et ſe- 
mind illius carent foliis membranaceis, 
150. Ketmia /Egyptiaca, Vitis folio, 
parvo flore I. R. H. 100. Bamia J. B. 


II. 959. : i 
151. Ketmia veſicaria Africana, flore 


amplo, purpureo. A. Ketmia verſic. Afric. 


Journefortii differt foliorum ſegmentis lon- 
gioribus; freguentus ſerratis ; calycis ſeg- 
mentis anguſtioribus et longioribus; fore 
ampliori, toto purpurco. 


152. Lacryma Jobi latiore folio I. R. 


H. 532. 


153. Lathyrus ſativus, flore et fructu 
minore five Kerſailah Arabum. Faciem 
habet Lathyri,-qui aua. Moriſoni di- 
citur, ſed ad altitudinem quinque aut ſex pe- 


dum creſcit, ; 


154. Leucoium ſylveſtre, latifolium, 
floſculo, albido, parvo Raii Hiſt. I. 786. 
155. Limonium caulibus alatis, Aſple- 
nit foliis, minus aſperis, calycibus acutiori- 
bus, flaveſcentibus. EI Khaddah Arabum. 
156. Limonium caulibus alatis, foliis 
minus ſinuoſis, calycibus ex viridi cæruleis. 
157. Limonium peregrinum Alplenii 
foiiis C. B. P. 192. I. R. H. 342. Li- 
monium pulchrum Rauwolfii Park. Th. 
1235. Variat noſtrum ab hac Rauwolfiana 
ſpecie, quod tota facie nigricet, et hir ſutius 
fit, cum illa rufeſcat, cum calicibus cæruleis 
pallidioribus, | 0 
158. Limonium minus, obtuſo folio, 
viminibus foliatis Barr. Ic. 806. Obſ. 690. 
Limonium minus J. B. III. App. 877. 

159. Limonium foliis Halimi Broſſ. I. 
R. H. % 8 | 

160. Limonium galliferum, foliis cy- 
lindraceis. Flerem habet pulchrum, ruber- 
rimum. Folia incana, quaſi Saccharo in- 
cruſtata. Galle ovales caulibus adnaſcun- 
= non uno, ſed plurimis foraminibus per- 
tuſe. 

161. Linaria foliis ſubrotundis, floribus 
e foliorum alis naſcentibus. Rami ple- 
rumque uno ver ſu di ſpoſiti ſunt. 

162. Linaria Myrſinites, flore luteo, 
rictu purpureo. E Linaria Myrſinites, 
triphylla, flore candide ſulphureo, rictu 
croceo, brachiata H. Cath. Neſira ha- 
bet folia plerumque bina ex adverſo poſta; 
florem luteum; ridtum purpureum. 

163. Linaria ſaxatilis, Serpilli folio I, 
R. H. 169. 

164. Linaria Sicula multicaulis, folio 
Molluginis Bocc. Rar. 38. 

165. Linaria Siculæ accedens, Mollu- 
ginis folio breviori. | 

166. Linaria triphylla, exigua, calcari 
prælongo. 5 | 

167. Linum maximum Africanum, flore 
cæruleo Volk. Fl. Nov. Linum ſativum, 
latifolium, Africanum, fructu majore I. 
R. H. 339. 


168. Lotus 
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168. Lotus Græca, maritima, folio 
glauco et velut argenteo Cor. 27. | 

169. Lotus humilis, ſiliqua falcata, e 
foliorum alis ſingulari. = 
170. Lotus pentaphyllos, ſiliqua cor- 
nuta C. B. P. 332. Trifolium ſive Lotus 


Hicrazune, edulis, ſiliquoſa J. B. II. 365. 


171. Lotus villoſa, altiſſima, flore glo- 
merato I. R. H. 403. 
172. Lunaria fruticoſa, perennis, in- 
cana, Leucoii folio Cor. 15. In Arabia 
invent, | | 
173. Lupinus lanuginoſus, latifolius, 
humilis, flore cæruleo purpuraſcente, ſto- 
loniferus H. Cath. Teta planta gſt fer- 
ruginei coloris. „ | 
174. Lychnis ſupina, pumila, Bellidis 
foliis craſſis, flore bifido, purpureo, calyce 
ſtriato, turgido Raii Hiſt. III. 48 7. 
175. Lychnis ſylveſtris anguſtifolia, ca- 
lyculis turgidis, ſtriatis C. B. P. 205. 
176. Lychnis ſylveſtris, floſculo rubro, 
vix conſpicuo Griſl. Vir. Luſit. Viſcago 
Luſitanica, flore rubello, vix conſpicuo 
H. Elth. p. 433. f. 406. 
177. Lyſinachia lutea humilis, Poly- 
galæ folio. W 


I 78. Medica magno fructu, aculeis ſur- 


ſum et deorſum tendentibus I. R. H. 411. 

179. Medica marina Lob. Ic. 38. He 
Medice ſpecioſiores ſunt ex alits plurimis, 
que in Africa ſponte naſcuntur. * 
180. Melongena Ariſtolochiz foliis, 

fructu longo, violaceo. Flores purpurei 


ſpeciebus, que in Africa coluntur. 
18 1. Meſembrianthemum perfoliatum, 
foliis exiguis, monacanthis. Similis eſt Plan- 


mi perfoliati foliis minoribus, diacanthis 
Hort. Elth. Sed tota pallidior eſt, faliis paulo 
brevioribus et confertioribus, rectis, non re- 
flexis, illius inſtar. Cæterum folio triquetra 
ſunt, apice ſpinoſo terminata, Non mibi 
contigit florem videre, © © © 
182. Muſa fructu cucumerino, longi- 
ori Plum. 24. Mauz, Muſa Alp. Egypt. 

18 3. Muſcus ceranoides Palmenſis, co- 
mis, digitatis, Orchili ( Argol) dictus Muſ. 
Pet. 436. Gazoph. Nat. II. Tab. 
Fucus capillaris tinctorius J. B. III. 2 5 

184. Muſcus terreſtris Luſitanicus Cluſ. 
Hiſt, cexLIx. 


SPECIMEN PHTTO GRAPHIK AFRICAN, e. 


185. Myrrhis annua, alba, hirſuta, no- 


doſa, Paſtinacæ ſylveſtris folio candicante 


Hort. Cath. Raij Hiſt. III. 254. 

186. Myrtus latifolia Bætica 1. vel fo- 
liis laurinis C. B. P. 460. I. R. H. 640. 
Copioſe creſcit in dumetis, cum allis ſpecie- 
bus, que folia habent anguſtiora, © _ 

187. Naſturtium Alpinum, Bellidis fo- 


lio, majus C. B. P. 105. Prodr. 46. Non 


eſt Naſturtii Species, pertinet enim ad Plan- 
tas ſiliquoſas. 5 | 

188, Nerium floribus rubeſcentibus C. 
B. P. 464. Oleander, Laurus roſea Lob. 
Je. 364. Diſfiah Arabum. jy 

189. Oenanthe aquatica, tenuifolia, ma- 
jor, bulbulis radicum longiſſimis Cat. Pl. 
Agr. Flor. Hort. Piſ. Tillii. | 


190. Oenoplia ſpinoſa C. B. P. 477. 


Nabca foliis Rhamni vel Jujubæ J. B. L 
I. 6. c. 39. 0 | K 
191, Onobrychis Apula, perennis, erecta, 
foliis Viciæ, floribus albicantibus, lineis 
rubris diſtinctis, in ſpica denſa congeſtis, 
fructu aculeato Michel. Cat. H. Pi. 
192. Onobrychis ſeu caput Gallinaceum 


minus, fructu maximo, inſigniter echina- 


to Triumf. ap. ad Frat. 65. I. R. H. 590. 


193. Onobrychis Orientalis, argentea, 


fructu echinato minimo Cor. 25. 

194. Orchis anguſtifolia, anthropomor- 

phos, ſpica laxiori, flaveſcente. 
195. Orchis anthropomorphos, foliis la- 


tis, obtuſis, capitulis globoſif, purpuraſ- 


centibus. _ 
_ ſunt, ſtellatim diviſi, et minores quam in aliis 


196. Orchis foliis maculatis, ſpica den- 


ſa, rubra. 5 


197. Orchis fucum referens, labello 


gibboſo. 
ta ſpecimi ni Plante Sicce Meſembrianthe- - 


198, Orchis montana Ttalica, lingua 
_ Burſer, Camp. Elyſ. Tab. 2.p. 204. 
c. ft | 

199. Orchis myodes, lutea, Luſitanica 


Breyn. Cent. 101. Tab. 45. 


200. Orchis odorata, ſpica rubra, flori- 
bus parvulis, muſciformibus. 

201, Orchis palmata, Sambuci odore, 
florlbus purpureis C. B. P. 86. I. R. H. 
202. Ornithopodio affinis, hirſuta, Scor- 


pioides C. B. P. 350. 
f. an. 


203. Orobanche-flore ſpecioſo, fimbri- 


ato, ruberrimo. Folia per caules habet an- 
- guſta, et foliola floribus ſubjecta in longos 


tenueſque mucrones extunt, | 
O O o 


204. Or g- 


455 


Ch 
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p. 198. n. 6. K | 

216. Periploca foliis anguſtis, confertis, 
floribus ex viridi flaveſcentibus. Folia f ar- 
Un rigida, guæ dam bt iin, quedam acutiora, 
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204. Orobus foliis anguſtiſſimis, radice 


tuberoſa, 

205. Oxyacantha Arabica, fructu mag- 
no, eduli. Faciem habet Oxyacanthæ vul- 
garis, ſed fructus ad Ceraſi vel Azarole 
magnitudinem accedit, Cipioſe creſcit in 
monte &. Catharine e regione montis Sinai. 

206. Palma dactylifera, five Nahhal 
Arabum ; cujus fructus Tummar; ramuli 
Feridd appellantur. Triginta plus dattylo- 
rum (ſive Tummar ) ſpecies apud Lebenſes 
et Jereedenſes enumerantur ; quarum Trun- 
ſhah inter grandi ores et molliores; forſan 
Caryotz veterum; Deglutnore inter dulciores 
et conſervationi aptiſſimas reputantur, 

207. Palma minor, C. B. P. 506. Palma 
humilis Hiſpanica, ſpinoſa et non ſpinoſa 
J.B.I.369.Chamwzriphes Don.Pempt. Pal- 
ma folio plicatili, ſ. flabelliformi, humilis 
Raii Hiſt. II. 1369. Interdum ad altitudi- 


nem creſcit 6 aut 8 pedum, avulſis quoſ an- 


nis e trunco, ut in Palma, ramulis. Spectat. 
Palma Thebaica, Doom difta. S. Kuxiop:gov 


et Kv«n Thaophraſni Hiſt, Plant. I. iv. c. ii, et 


I. iii. cap. 8. S. Cuci Plin, Hiſt. Nat. I. xiii. 
cap. 9. S. Palme facie Cuciofera J. Bauh, 
I. iil. cap. 86. | 
208. Pedicularis Cretica maritima, am- 
plioribus foliis et floribus Cor. q. | 
209. Pedicularis Cretica ſpicata, maxi- 
ma, lutea Cor. 9. | | 
210. Pedicularis Teucrii folio, pedicu- 
lo inſidentè, flore parvo ruberrimo. 
211. Pelecinus vulgaris I. R. H. 417. 
212. Periploca, foliis anguſtis, confertis, 


- 


floribus ex viridi flaveſcentibus. Folia par- 
va rigida, obtuſa; quædam acuiiora, ad 
geniculg plus ima na ſcuntur. Flores pediculis 


vreuibus herant « petalis anguſtis compoſili. 
213. Perſicaria latifolia major et mitior, 
foliis et caule maculatis, ſpica craſſiori 
Cat. Pl. Agr. Flor. Arch. Cat. H. Piſ. 
214. Phillyrea anguſtifolia, minus ſer- 
rata Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1722. p. 
198. n. 7. Phillyrea anguſtifolia ſpinoſa 
1. R. H. 596. 1 


1. R. I. 506. C 


omm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1722. 


ad genicula plurima naſcuntur. Flares pedi- 
4 51 8 | 3 


*. 1 


nis, ſuperne nigricantibus. 


culis brevibus hærem, e petalis anguſiis 


conipoſiti. 


217. Phlomis lutea, villoſa, perfoliata, 
verticillis crebrioribus. Folia incana, mollia, 
propemodum triangularia artte caulom am 
plectuntur, et ab eo perforantur, | 

218, Pimpinella Oenanthes foliis, mul- 

tum brachiata, plerumque nuda. Grave- 
olens eſt Planta, quam copioſe invent ſuper 
ripas Fluminis Salſi, inter montes Al Bee- 
ban diclos. Caules tenues ſunt, duri, candidi, 
huc illuc diſtorti, cum umbellis parvulis 
albis. In 11 | 

219. Polium Valentinum, fruticoſum, 
anguſtiſolium, flore albo Barr, Obſ. 3371, 
3 

220. Polygala vulgaris, major J. B. III. 
1 8 
221. Polygonum folio oblongo, crena- 
to. Folia unciam longa ſunt, te tiam unciæ 
partem lata, utringue acuminata, et per 
margines tenuiter crenata. Flores brafcati 
ſunt, monopetali, candidi, lituris, ut in 
Ornithogalo, viridibus notati, 455 

222. Quercus vulgaris brevibus pedicu- 


lis J. B. I. 2. 70. In Africa hac ſpecies 


retinet folia per totum annum. Glans dulcis 
eſt, et ab Africanis to/ta comeditur, Alti- 
tudinem viginti pedum non excedit. Folia 


habet Quercus latifoli a Caſp. Bauhins 


depictæ ad Matth. p. 179. 


223. Ranunculus Luſitanicus, folio ſub- 
rotundo, parvo flore I. R. H. 286. 
224. Reſeda Calcitrapæ folio, majore 


et rarius divifo, perennis. 


225. Rhagadiolus. minus brachiatus, fo- 
lio ampliore vix dentato. 
226. Rhamnus Siculus, pentaphyllos 


Bocc. Rar. 43. Copioſe creſcit prope Mar- 


ran. PFrutex eft ſpinoſus, folits in extre- 
mitatibus plerumgue trifidis, fore herbaceo, 


luteſcente Ziziphi, pentapetalo, caljce in- 


tegro, bacca monopyrena, ruberrima, eduli, 
officulo ovali, Momordice ſeminis figurd. 
227. Roſa ſylveſtris, rotundifolia, gla- 


bra, purpurea, calycibus eleganter foliatis. 
215. Phillyrea Hiſpanica, Nerii folio 


228. Rubeola vulgaris quadrifolia, la- 
vis, floribus obſoletis Michel. Cat. H. 
Piſ. ieee 4; al 
229. Ruta minor, trifoliata, incana, 


pocumbens. 


230. Salix ramulis villoſis, foliis lauri- 


2 231. Sa- 
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2231. Satureia ſaxatilis, tenuifolia, com- 
pactis foliolis Bocc. Muſ. 168. T. 119. 
Satureia ſeu Thymbra fruteſcens, Paſſeri- 
nz Tragi foliis anguſtioribus H. Cath. 
. | | P42 
2232. Scabioſa montana, fruticoſa, re- 
clinatis Archilleæ naſcentis foliis H. Cath. 
I. R. H. 465. Pterocephalus Achilleæ fo- 
liis Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1722. p. 184. 
n. 3. | 
., 33. Scabioſa prolifera, foliacea, ſemine 
membranaceo majore H. Ox. III. 50. n. 
41. Aſterocephalus annuus, humilis, in- 
tegrifolius Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1722. 
p. 182 n. 230 | LATER 
234. Sclarea folio mucronato, flore cæ- 
ruleo, punctato. Folia pedalia ſunt, laci- 
xiata Dentis Leants inſtar, longo mucrone 
terminata. Flos dilute cæruleſcit, cum punc- 
tulis purpuraſcentibus ubique diſperſis,. 
235. Scolymus 8 perennis 
Agyptiacus ferocior D. Lippi Comm. Ac. 
R. Sc. Ann. 1721. p. 219. n. 13. Cnicus 
Niliacus elatior, aſperrimus, e glauco in- 


veni, alato caule flore luteo Lip. MS. 


apud Phyt. Sherard. Ox... 


236. Scorzonera Orientalis, foliis Calci- 


trapæ, flore flaveſcente Cor. 36. Scorzone- 


roides Reſedz foliis nonnihil ſimilibus 


Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1721. p. 209. 
plioribus conjugatis. Summitates ramulo- 


n. 2. 


folio, glabro I. R. H. 166. Variat foliis 
hir ſutis. 


238. Scrophularia Luſitanica fruteſcens, 


Verbenz foliis 1. R. H. 1 67. f 
239. Scrophularia Meliſfæ folio I. R. 
16 : 


167. | 
240. Scrophularia Orientalis, Chry- 


ſanthemi folio, flore minima, variegato 


Cor. 4s 57 1 103 
241. Sedum vermiculare, pumulum, 
glabrum, floribus parvis, cæruleis. 
242. Sena Orientalis, fruticoſa, Sophe- 
ra dicta H. L. Bat. | | 
243. Sideritis floribus luteis, Meliſſz 
foliis, verticillis ſpinoſis. Ocymaſtro Va- 
lentino Cluſii imilis et, fed folia habet 
minus obtu ſa, flores luteos et ſpicam pro- 
ductiorem. 35 4 
2244. Sideritis purpurea, foliis longis, 
ſerratis. Galea florts ampliſſima e/?, et 
foha longis pediculis adnectunur. Calyx, ut 
in priori, aculaatus. 


237. Scrophularia Hiſpanica Sambuci 


2245. Sideritis purpurea, anguſtifolia, 


non ſerrata. Folia ſuperiora Ros i ſmarini 
magnitudine, Verticilli longius diflant, e fla- 
ribus et calycibus rarioribus, aculeatis, con- 

11. 3 

246. Sinapiſtrum trifoliatum, anguſti- 
folium, aſperum, filiqua latiori. Sig, 
ſeſguiuncialis eft, ſcabra, foliorum'tt caulis 
inſlar. Semina villoſa. Folia inferiora 
terna, ſuperiora ſimplicia. Tata planta viſ+ 
coſa e/t. | pt” 
247. Sinapiſtrum triphyllum, ſeabrum, 
floribus ſaturate rubris. Tota planta pri- 
oris igſtar, viſceſa et; ſed falia habet latir 


ora et longiora, Hyſfſopt figura et magnitu- 
dine; caules craſſiores; flores denſius et um- 


bellatim fere in 8 congeſti. 


248. Sinapiſtrum triphyllum, breviore 


et hirtiori folio. Hæc ſpecies, ut priores, 


viſcoſa ef. . 


249. Sium arvenſe, foliis inferioribus 


ſubrotundis, ſuperioribus plerumque tri- 
fidis et laciniatis. 8 
250. Tamariſcus Madraſpatana, Cy- 
preſſi facie Muf, Pet. 681. Tamariſcus 
Indiæ Orientalis Belgarum æmula, ramu- 
lis Cupreſſi: Autocorea Malab. Pluk. 
Mantiſſ. 177. Phyt. Tab. 445. f. 4. Co- 
Rio ſa creſcit per totam Africam. 
251. Telephium Myoſotidis foliis, am- 


rum Hiliotropii inſtar refleftuntur. Florum 
petala parua ſunt; vaſcula ſimplicia; tri- 


valvuia; plura ſemina continentia. 


252. Teucrium Delphinii folio, non 
ramoſum. Flas glbidus E ſpecisſus, ad 


Angus genicula gemellus. © Caulis quadran- 
gularis, ſimplex. . : a 
253, Thapſia five Turbith Gargani- 
cum, ſemine latiſſimo J. B. III. 4. 50. 


Folia glabra. 


I. R. H. 322. Boneffa Algerienſium, eujus 


radicem mulieres comedunt, ut pinguiores 


fiant. r » 7 1 : 
254. Thapſia foliis Coronopi diviſura, 


= nay obtuſioribus, ſubtus incanis, five 
oufailet Arabum. . 


255; Thapſia r diviſura, 
ive Zdreeſe | 


viridioribus et acutioribus, 

Arabum, : | 

256. Thlaſpidium foliis anguſtis, ar- 
teis, fr uctu parvo. 


257. Thlaſpidium folie ſubrotundo, den- 


tato, fructu majori. 


O o o 2 258. Thym- 


* — 
% © 
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258. Thymbra tenuiſſimis Ericæ foliis, 


verticillatim congeſtis. | 

259. Tragacantha calyce veſicario, ſpi- 
nis recurvis. | 

260. Tribulus terreſtris, minor, inca- 
nus, Hiſpanicus Barr. Ic. 558. 

261. Hritelium humifuſum, glabrum, 
ſoliis ciliaribus Vail. B. Par. 195. 

262. Turritis vulgari ſumilis, ſed fruti- 
coſior. | 

263. Vicia latifolia, glabra, floribus pal- 
lidis, ſiliqua lata, glabra. Carina et ale 


| albe ſunt, galea ſubfuſca; ſuligua lata, 


unciam longa. | 

264. Viola fruticoſa, longifolia, flore 
amplo, ſubczruleo. 4 Viola Hiſpanica 
ruticoſa longifolia I. R. H. 421. Differt 
foliis latioribus et floribus magis ſpecigſis. 

265. Virga aurea major, foliis glutino- 
ſis et grave olentibus I. R. H. 414. Ma- 
dramem Arabum. vid. Obſ. p. 198. 

266. Vulneraria ſlore et capitulis ma- 
joribus. Non eſt eadem planta cum Vulne- 


raria flore purpuraſcente I. R. H. 591. 


267. Vulneraria Hiſpanica, Ornitho- 
podii ſiliquis. Coronopus ex Cod. Cæ- 
ſateo Dod. Pempt. 109. | 

268. Xiphion minus, flore luteo, ino- 
doro Il. R. H. 364. Iris Mauritanica Cluſ. 
Cur. Poſt. in fol. 24. 

269. Ziziphus Dod. Pempt. 807. I. R. 


* 


Fri et Januario. 


H. 627. Jujubæ majores, oblongæ C. B. 
P. 446. Zizipha Sativa J. B. I. 40. Huus 
fruttus ab Africanis 47605 dicitur, unde 
fer ſan Zizipha vel Ziziphus, "Re. 
270. Ziziphus ſylveſtris I. R. H. 629. 
Zizipha ſylveſtris infoecunda H. Cath. 
( Secundum ſpecimen Hor. Sicci Sherardiani 
Oxonie aſſervatum,) Seedra Arabum, quæ 
et Lotus veterum. Habitus Rhamni. Flores 
ut in Zizipho. PFrutlus dulcior, rotundior, 
minor, Pruni ſylveſtris magnitudine. Oſji- 
culum magnum ut in Zixipho. Seedra por- 
ro fructus fert paſſim, Groſſularie inflar, 
per ramos ſpar ſos; quum Fujube ſurculis 
tenuibus, pedalibus, quotanuis e ramorum 
extremitatibus pullulantibus, naſcuntur, Zi- 
ziphus etiam ad altitudinem viginti pedum 
aut plus excreſeit ; caudice magno, rimoſo ; 
rams diftortts, in extremitatibus nodoſis; fo- 
liis oblongis, majoribus, Seedra vero ple- 
rumque non niſi tricubitalis aut quadricubi- 
talis eft, ramulis plurimis ex eadem radice 
plerumque exeuntibus, levioribus, candidiort- 
bus, rectioribus, cum foliis parvulis, rotun- 
dis, rigidioribus. Sponte naſcitur cum alibi, 
tum præcipue in loco Regni Tunetanorum, 
Jereed nuncupato, que quondam Pars fuit 
Lotophagorum Regionis. Vid. Obſ. p. 143. 
Fructum maturum comedi menſibus Decem- 


{ 


. 


Appendix de Coralliis et eorum | Affinibus. 


1. A Lyconium candidum, cretaceum, 


| lamellatum Maris Numidicj. La- 
melle, ordine irregulars invicem connexæ, 
cavernas formant variarum figurarum. 

2. Corallum album, Maris Numidici 
e/t, et 2 forme et habitus cum Corallo 
rubro, [ed rarius invenitur. 

3. Corallum rubrum L. R. H. 552. Tab. 

9. Copieſe colligitur a pi ſcatoribus Gal- 
cis, apud La Calle demaruntibus, in mari 


 Numidico. © 


4. Eſchara Rondeletii 133. J. B. HI. 
809. Retepora Eſchara marina Imp. 630. 
«x mari Numidico. 


5. Fucus pennam referens I. R. H. 569. 
Penna marina J. B. III. 802. Imp. 650. 
Ut Fucorum hæc ſpecies inter Zoophyta 
interdum numeratur, locum perperam dedi 
inter Piſces, Obj. p. 191. Piſcatores 
Algerienſes interdum retibus extrahunt, 
ubt per noctem lumen ſpargit, Cicindelæ in- 
Aar, ut proximiores piſces dignoſci poſſint. 

6. Fungus coralloides lamellatus Maris 
Rubri. Fungus lapideus Cluſ. Hiſt, 124. 
Rar. Muſ. Beſl. T. 27. 26. f. 3. J. B. 873. 
Ic. 1, 2. Formam et figuram fere ſemper 
imitatur Fungi er ee qui nunc planus 
l, nunc gibboſus, piltatus, aut clypeiformis. 
6 | Sed 
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Sed. laminæ ſemper in ſuperiari ſuperſicie 
dum inferior in piſtillo deſinit. | 
7. Fungus coralloides roſaceus M. R. Pars 
inferior piſtilld innititur; ſuperior in ace- 
tabula, lamellis plurimis. flriata, explica- 

A. 


8. Fungus coralloides, encephalgides, | 


gyris in medio ſulcatis, lamellatis ſerratis 
"Seth. Ind. Alt. p. 1, Lapis fungites, ce- 

rebriformis Raii H. App. 1850. In pr/itllo 
roſacea ſpecie. Ex Mari Rubro. 

9. Fungus Aſtroites, ſtellis contiguis, 
parvulis M. R. Stella nimirum angulatæ, 
decimam unciæ pertem in diamotro non ſu- 
perant. In formd fere ſemper globulari creſ- 


ſpeci ficæ conſtant. Vid. Obſ. p. 445. 
10. Fungus Aſtroites, ſtellis contiguis 
majoribus M. R. Stella ad quartam unciæ 
puartem accedunt, et nunc ſunt roiundæ, nunc 
ovatæ. IM 
11. Fungus Aſtroites, ſtellis contiguis, 
lamellatis, rotundis M. R. Stella in hac 
ſpec ie ſemtunciales. ſunt, cum lamellis pro- 
fundinribus, et craſſioribus. 8 


12. Fungus Aſtroites, ſtellis contiguis, 
proſundis, angulatis M. R. Stellæ etiam 
ſemiunciales ſunt et profunde, pentagonæ 
aut hexagone figure, cum lamellis minori- 
bus, | 


13. Fungus Aſtroites, tuberoſus, Stellis 


rarioribus M. R. Stellæ exiguæ, elegantes, 
figuram pre ſe ferunt Omphalodis Luſit. 
Lini-folio I. R. H. 140. . 
14. Fungus Aſtroites elegans, Stellis 
rarioribus, papillatis, rotundis M. R. Stellæ 
paulo majores quam in nona ſpecie, cum radiis 
aſperis, punctatis, eminentibus. | 
15. Fungus Aſtroites, ſtellis rarioribus, 
acetahulis minus profundis M. R. Stell 
tertiam unciæ partem eccupant, rotundæ aut 
ovate figure ; minus preterea eminent, cum 
radiis levioribus, et interyallis Stellarum 
magts ſultatix. + 
16. Fungus Aſtroites, parum ramoſus, 
ſtellis rarioribus, papillatis M. R. Stelle 
at in 14. ſpecie, ſed læviores. 
17. Fungus tubulatus et ſtellatus M. R. 
Coralliis affinis Madrepora?]. B. III. 807. 
Madrepora Imp. 720. 3. Spec. Ex cylindris 
Ave tubulis multis con/tat, faſciatim diſpo- 


ſimili, hie illic interſper ſa. 
cit hac Fungorum ſpecies, cum alia ſequentes © midica, es 
vario modo rupes opertunt, nec ulla forme 


 funt intertexti. 


Iitis; entremiiatibus plearumgue \promitienti- i 


bus et in fiellas, deſinentibus. Varint tulbu- 
lis rotundis ovatis, et compreſſiss Ad hanc 
ſpeciem referri potęſt Foſſile illud Grew's 
piped waxen Vein dium. 8 
18. Fungus eburneus, pyxidatus, com- 
prefſus. Lews ft ex attritu maris; licet 


Primitis rugoſa fuiſſi videatur bac ſpecigs, 
 tuſtar Foffilts illius Plectronites dich, 
| quad etiam ad Fungum bunc referri debt. 
 defmit, ſed latiori, quam in lamellata aut 


19. Keratophyton arboreum, nigrum 


' Boerh. Ind. Alt. p. 6. Corallium nigrum 
five Antipathes J. B. III, 804. Lob. lc. 
251. Rami in hac ſpecie Plerumgiis inter- 


7 


texli 


: $ + 3 v6, o " « 
unt, cum materia quagam, cer.e 


, } 


midica. ; | 4 an} Bd 
20. Keratophyton cinereum, ſtrlatum, 


tuberculis minoribus M. N. Pedalis o/t 


ac ſpecies, ramis reels, minus freguentibus. 


Tubercula, Nicotianæ ſeninibus æqualia, 
ubigue per raimilas di Le 8 

21. Keratophyton cinereum, flabelli- 
forme, nodoſum, ramis frequentioribus, 
huc illuc diſtortis M. N. Formam Lil bo- 


phyti flabelliformis habet, niſi pucd rumi non 


priori ; ſed paulo majoribus, acutioribus, et 


 frequentioribus. - 


22. Keratophyton cinereum, fragile, 
ericeforme, ramis pinnatis M. N. Tu- 
bercula undique circa ramulos, Ericæ ſolio- 
rum inſtar, vel quaſi catenatim diſpoſita 
ſunt. 1 x | e 13 

23. Keratophyton rufeſcens, ramulis ca- 
pillaceis, ſparſis M. N. Cubitalis ęſi hæc 
ſpecies, cum tuberculis parvulis, quaſi eva- 
neſcentibus. 25 5 

24. Keratophyton rubrum, Algerienſe, 
Virgulti facie. Tuberculis totum pb 772 
parviulis ſur ſum ſpettantibus, i vn ſe 
culoruul Plantaginis, ſad, minoribus. Tri- 
cubitalis g, cum ramis laxjori modo diſpo- 
fitis, quam in aer, ſpecis. Lapidi, gui in- 


na ſcebatur, plurima ſemina, Lenlis nagni- 


tudine, intros ſum emarginata, lapiden, ſub- 


: 


VVV 


gebat, quaſi germins fafum, & colbrem ru- 


 brum, Cor allinum, afſumehat. £* Mari 


Ager ienſi. 


- 


25. Madrepora ACedlavoadns candida, 


ramulis brevibus 'obtuſis, uno verſu diſ- 
politis 


— 


Ex Mari Nu- 
3 9 


Pedalis aut altior eff hzc | 
ſpecies; flriata etiam, cum tuberculis, ut in 
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. poſitis M. R. Planta Saxea AGgol co e 
Cluſ. H. Exot, I. vi. cap. vii. Variat colore 


Fuſco, In utraque ſpecie tubercula ſunt 


aperta. | 
e Hæc et ſequentes ſpecies, Abgela- 
voeid ie dicuntur, quod © Rami Abrotani 
« feminz (a nonnullis Chamæcypariſſus 
* Plinii exiſtimati) foliorum formam pœ- 
<6 ne referebant; nam brevibus tubulis, 
&« inſtar minutiſſimorum foliorum conſta- 
« bant, eadem ſerie, ut illa, diſpoſitis, 
<< ſed magis multiplici, quia pauci quater- 
' << nis, plerique quinis, ſenis et ſeptenis, 
<« interdum etiam pluribus ordinibus com- 
«© patch erant: In craſſioribus autem ra- 
<< mis, qui quodammodo candicabant, 
66 fere attrita erant illa folia, ut dumtaxat 
4 foramina relicta apparerent tanquam 
ce foliorum tubulatorum veſtigia. Cluſ. 
„ Exot. 1. vi. cap. vii. p. 123. 


26. Madrepora ACgolavoudys repens, 


ramulis longioribus uno verſu diſpoſitis 
M. R. Fuſci oft coloris, cum tuberculis mi- 

noribus, apertis, ſed aſperioribus. | 
27. Madrepora AGgdlavordys nodoſior, 

tuberculis, uno verſu diſpoſitis M. R. 


Ejuſdem oft coloris cum priori, ſed minus 


ramoſa, cum ramis craſſioribus. 

28. Madrepora ACegdavoudys ramoſior, 

tuberculis ſurſum ſpectantibus M. R. Can- 

dida oft, cum ramis acutis, eredtioribus. 

29. Madrepora AGgo/avondn; ra moſior, 

tuberculis longioribus, clauſis, ſurſum ſpec- 
tantibus M. R. Rami acuti ſunt, ut in pri- 


tiformis M. R. 


latitudine pedali. 


T EORUM AFFINIBUS. . No, II. 


ori; ſed virideſcunt, 
cuntur, | 
30. Madrepora AGCpolavoudns ramoſior, 
tuberculis horizontaliter diſpoſitis M. R. 
Tubercula aperta ſunt, et rami magis ſpar- 
fs quam in prœcedenti ſpecie. „„ 
1. Madrepora Aſtroites flaveſcens, no- 
doſa, minus ramoſa M. R. Corallium ſtel- 
latum, minus rubrum J. B. III. 806. Imp. 
718, 

Loco tuberculorum, hac et ſequentes 
ſpecies afteriis ſive flellis exiguis planis ubi- 
que notaniur ; prepterea Aſtroites audit, et 
ab Abrotanis diſtinguitur. | | 

32. Madrepora Afﬀtroites humilis, cera- 
Ramuli in hac ſpecie ro- 
tundi ſunt, et in extremitatibus acuti, 

33. Madrepora Aſtroites major, cera- 
tiformis, ramulis obtuſis, planis, magis 
diſperſis M. R. | 

34. Madrepora Aſtroites major, cerati- 
formis, ramulis obtuſis, planis, confertis 
M. R. | 2, 

35. Madrepora Aſtroites, Quercus ma- 
rinæ vulgaris facie, ramis connatis M. R. 

36. Madrepora maxima arborea I. R. 
H. 573. Porus magnus J. B. III. 807. 
Imp. 624. Ex mari Numidico. 

37 et as tubulis eleganter coag- 
mentatis conſtans, ruberrimis Boerh. Ind. 


et umbellatim quaſe naſ- 


Alt. p. 6. Tubularia purpurea I. R. H. 


75. Coralliis affinis; Alcyonium fiſtu- 
9 rubrum J. B. III. 808. H. Ox. III. 
Tab, et fig. ultima. £x Mari Rubro, 
ubi ſpecimina vidi longitudine ſeſquipedali, 


Py VVV 
Catalogus Foſſilium quorundam Rariorum e Rupibus 
er Lapicidinis Africæ, Vid. p. 442. „ 


1. A Culeus cylindraceus, ſtriatus, bul- 
| lis parvulis obtuſis inſignitus. Ra- 
diolus cucumerino minori accedens, tere- 
tiformis Lhuidii Lithophylacii Brit. 1030. 
Formam habet aculei Echini laticlavii, bul- 
lis donati, Obſ. p. 447. On 

2. Aculeus cylindraceus, ſtriatus, bullis 
parvulis acutis notatus. | 


3. Aculeus lævis, quadratus. 

4. Balanus cinereus, foſſilis. 

5. Belemnites, Succini adinſtar, pellu- 
cidus, quibuſdam Lapis Lincurius Lh. 


Lithoph. 1707. 


6. Buccinites cancellatus, eburneus. Hæc 
et ſequens ſpecies figuram habent Cochlearum 


Airiatarum Liſteri Sect. v. cap. 7. de Conchyl. 
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N. III. CATALO GUS FGSSILIU M, Se. 4 
7. Buccinites cancellatus, ruber, um 24. Pectinites elegans; ſtriis quinque : 
vermiculo adfito, : aut ſex elatioribus, majoribus, intermediis 
8. Corallium ramuloſum, perfractum tribus minoribus, magis depreſſis. 

Lh, Lith. 92. Tab. 3. f. 92. Neſtrum 25. Pectinites lævis, parvulus, ſtriis 

pyridatim ſeu in acetabulis varia forme crebris, ad baſin tenuiter ſulcatis. 

ereſeit, guorum plurimi compreſſi ſunt. In 26. Pectinites lævis, undecim aut duo- 

rupibus Qranenſibus frequens, decim ſtriis compreſſis inſignitus. Ad 


9. Corallium tenuius ramoſum, album, pectines ex ntraque parte equaliter auritos 
” : * . 3 


elegantiſſnnum. 


10. Echinites bullis parvulis, raris, or- 


dine irregulari poſitis. 


11. Echinites diſcoides, lævis, gibbo- 


* 
5 


12. Echinites galeatus, ſpoliatus, ſeu 


ex toto ſiliceus, vulgaris Lh. Lith. 956. 
Brontias five Ombria ovalis Plot. H. Ox. 
T. 2. f. 14. & T. 3. f. 1. No/trum in dor- 
ſo paulo gibbeſius ei. 8 
13. Echinorum Jatlclaviorum ſcuta va- 
Tag: 7 * AC EO 34S 1 $94 4 n 1 
14. Echinites pentaphylloides, lævis, 
gibboſus, ad oris aperturam ſulcatus. 
15. Echinites pileatus, ſeu figura co- 
noide vel quodammodò turbinata; five 
Brontia prima Lachmundi Lh. Lith. 962. 
156. Fungi pyxidati foſſilis, qui vulgo 


* 


7 
4 
o 


Plectronites dieitur, varia ſpecimina. 


17. Fungus foffilis rugoſus et ſtriatus, 

gibbeſte r.!!! %% 
18. Fungus foſſilis, rugoſus, magis de- 

preſſus, ruga intermedia, longiori. 


19. Madreporæ Inperati foſſilis, varia 


etiam ſpecimina. 3 
20. Myconites rotundus, compreſſus. 
Ovorum piſcium quorundam maſſa faſſilis 
"oft, quam Nomades Theuęſtini nummum eſſe 
exiſti mant in lapidem conver ſum, 
21. Oftracites confragoſus lividus, ſtriis 
inzqualibus imbricatis, et margine ſinuato 
donatus. 5 n une 
22. Palma foſſilis. Hic ſpacimen mihi 
dedit V. Cl. Dom. Le Maire, guad cum 


aliis faſſilibas, Echinis ſcilicet et Conchylits, 


- recepit e Ras Sem in Regions Barca. un- 
dem caudicem, eoſdemgque fibrarum dudtus et 
ordines pre ſe fert, quibus lignum ipſius 
Arboris vive inſignitur. Trunci integri 

interdum ibidem inveniuntur. 

23. Pectinites eburneus, ſex aut ſeptem 

. iriis elatioribus, levibus, inciſuris aſperiuſ- 


cCulis inſignitus. Triuncialis fere ęſt in cir- 


cuitu, et aqualiter auritus, Striæ ejus et 
inci ſuræ ægualia conchylii ſpatia occupant. 


dum acredit. 


pertinet, Faſciis creberrimis, tenuiſſimis 
eleganter notatus gi. Medio dorſo cavus, 


ubi friæ et faſcia evaneſcunt, _ 
27. Pectinites magnus ſtriis quindecim 
aut plurihus, bullatis, elatioribus, inciſuris 
intermediis depreſſioribus, aſperis. Mag- 
nitudine et  figura convent eum Pedtine' 
primo Liſteri, niſi quod nofter inequalitey 
28. Pectinites parvulus, *ftriis erebris; 
aſperis eleganter notatu.. 
209. Pectunculites exiguus, conffactus, 
tenuiter ſtriatus. tn 
30. Pectunculites polyleptogynglymus, 
ſpecioſus, leviter faſciatus. Decem uncias 


ſuperat in circuitu; Cretacei coloris ef 
intus fragmentts variorum conchyliorum fofe 


Flium repletus. | l 
'- 37. Retepora foſſilis, cinere. 


32. Terebratula vulgo, five Conchites 


vertice perforato. Varia hujuſce Conclylii, 
ut et Pectinum genera, ubique per African, 
Afiam, Arabiam, et in ipſis Pyramidum gra- 
dibus, inveniuntur.' Z ine 
33. Trochites nodoſus, luteus, ſemi- 


uncialiꝛ?e 252. 65 


E Lapidibus, præcipue Pyrami- 


dum, et locis circumjacentibus. 

Vid. p. 368. | 
34. Aculeus cylindraceus bullatus; Nen 
Ariata oft hac aculeorum ſpecies, ut reli uę 


OY LAS . * 


ere omnes que, ſunt bullate, Ad magni- 


tudinem pennæ anſerine. aut cygnee inter- 
Toes 178 ANF 33 
35. Aculeus latus, compreſſus Jevis, ſub- 
cæruleus. Dimidiam unciæ partem latus eft. 
36. Aſtaci foſſilis brachii articulus ex- 
timus et maximus. Afacum totum vidi 
in lapide incl i, hanc tamen partem mibi 
ſolummodo ce, evellere, 
37. Chamæpholadis anguſtz, intus faſ- 


ciatæ, nucleus. | 5 
38. Chamites 
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menta plurima foſſilia. : 


C ATA H ODU FOSSILIUM,&. N.. III. 


38. Chamites, planus, cinerens, ro- 
tundulus, roſtro acuto. Circinita minor 
Lh. Lith, 741. 


39. Echinites laticlavius compreſſus, 
ſemiuncialis, ordinibus bullarum binis, 
Juxta poſitis. 1 

40. Echinites pentaphylloides, ſtriis æqua- 


bY 


libus, umbone aperto. Plus quam pedalis 
in circuitu, dorſo parum elato et aperto. 

In deſerts Marah invent, in via ad montem 
Sal. 0 . 
41. Ichthyodos, vulgo Bufonites dictus, 


42. Ichthyodos, vulgo Ci HA petra dictus, 


acutus, ſemipellucidus, margine utrinque 
levi. . | 


4 2. Lithoxylon ferruginei coloris. Frag- 


menta. plurima varie. magnitudinis ubigue 
jacent in Iſthmo inter Kairum et Suez. 


*. 44+ Madrepora aſtroites foflilis, Quercus 


marinæ facie, 
f 45 Madreporæ Imperati, Pori magni 
et Corallii cujuſdam flavi coloris, frag- 

46. Pholas cinereus, foſſilis, uncialis, 
levis. Figurd convenit cum Pholade in- 
volucro ſpoliato Lh. Lithaph. Tab. 10. 
F 878. niſi quod ne/ter major t. 


47. Rhombi cylindracei, parvuli, nu- 


cleus. 5 
48. Turbinites compreſſus, faſciatus, 
ſeſquiuncialis. Allidus e/t, fluore intus re- 
JSulgens, Figura fere convenit cum Tdxxiyſi 
Fab. Colum. Aquat. c. = 


E Rupibus præcipue Laodiceæ et 


Scalæ Tyriorum. Vid. p. 344. 


49. Aculei Echinorum foſſiles, Lapides 
Judaici 
tates guamplurimæ. | | 

50. Aculeus lævis, turgidus, Lapidis 
Judaici forma et magnitudine. 
51. Aculeus lzvis, Pyri vel Fici-formis. 


Hie et præcedint lividi coloris ſunt. 


dicti. Herum ubique varie- 


52. Aculeus lævis, cylindraceus, cine- 


reus. Pennam corvinam craſſitie ægquat. 


53. Aculeus toroſus, minor Lh. Lith. 
r RE Lt 
54. Aculeus toroſus, ſeu ramuſculis in- 
ſignitus, major. 4 præcedenti differt, 
quod, ramuſculis (aculeis potius) exceptis, 
totus levis-fit, cum alter ftriis altis notetur. 
55. Aculeus idem cum 53. ſpecie. 
Lariat bullis aſperieribus. — 

56. Echinites aſperior, pentaphylloides, 
ſtriis majoribus, æqualibus. T7 
57. Echinites lævis, pentaphylloides, 
poſtica parte gibboſioti, anteriori ſulcata. 
Ex quinque ſuturis ſive ſiriis, quibus inſig- 
nitur hac ſpecies, tres anteriores longe, ſpe- 
cigſæ ſunt, (quarum media ſulcata ęſi; 
eræ duæ rotundæ, exiguæ. 
58. Locuſtæ forficula vel ſerrula interior 
Lh. Lith. 1246. Tab. 14. f. 1246. 
39. Pectunculites lacunatus minor Lh. 
Lith. n. 684. 2 yet 
60. Porus minimus, reticulatus Lh. 
Lithoph. n. 94. Tab. 3. 94. Speciminum 
naſtrorum alia cylinaracea ſunt, alia com- 
preſſa, (quorum, unum at alterum arcuatum 


. et, in margine eliganter ſinuoſum. 


61. Piſcium fſoſſilium varia genera, ad 
Iſlebrianos accedentia forma, ſitu et ma- 
teria. j Y arti 

62. Squilla foſſilis, cajus Icon . exhibe- 
tur in Muſ. Beſl. aii quod. nora minor 
eff. - 17 1 


1 tt Prater hæc, plus centum alia Foſſi- 


lium genera, una cum Echinis, Coralliis 


et eorum affinibus, Vaſibus, Icunculiſque 
quamplurimis ex Africa olim tranſmiſi, 
et Celeberrimo Moodiuardio conſervanda 
commendavi. Illo interim defuncto, dum 
ipſe apud exteras gentes commoratus fui, 


eorundem nullam plane rationem reddere 


voluerunt Teſtamenti Curatores; ſed ea 
aut vendebant aut retinebant omnia, tam 
meo, quam Hiſtoriæ Naturalis Studioſo- 
rum detrimento. 0 


IV. Piſces 
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Piſces nonnulli Rariores, qui maria Algerienſium et Tuni- 
| tanorum frequentant. Vid. p. 191. 


1. A Lphæſtes fiveCyncedusRondel. 170. 
A Raii Synopſ. Piſcium, p. 137. 
2. Aſellus mollis major 7 Raii Synop. 
3. Aſellus mollis minor J p. 55, 56. 
4. Aurita omnium Autorum Raii Sy- 
nop. p. 131. Jeraſa Maurorum. 
5. Bugloſſus, Linguacula, et Solea Ron- 
del. p. 320. Raii Synpp. 33. 
6. Canis Carcharias ſive Lamia Rondel. 
18. | 
f 7. Catulus minor vulgaris Raii Synop. 


22. 
8. Cephalus Rondel. 260. Mugil Raii 
Synop. 84. 2 | 
9. Cuculus Aldrovandi Raii Synop. 89. 
10. Draco five Araneus Plinii Ronde]. 
301. Raii Synop. 91. | 
11. Faber five Gallus marinus Rondel. 
28. Raii Synop. 99. a nonnullis Piſcis 
ti. Petri dicitur. | 
12. Galeus Acanthias five Spinax Ron- 
del. 373. Raii Synop. 21. | 
13. 2 lævis Rondel. 375. Raii 
Synop. 22. | | 
14. Glaucus Aldrov. p. 302. Amia 
Salvian. fig. & p. 121. Leccia (Leechy 
vulgo) Romæ et Liburni Raii Synop. 93. 
15. Hirundo Rondel. 284. Milvus 
Salvian. fig. & pag. 187. Raii Synop. 89. 
16. Hirundo vera Veterum Salvian. fig. 
& pag. 185. Mugil alatus Rondel. 267. 


17. Lupus Rondel. 268. Raii Synop. 


518 Mairo Hiſpan. Maixab ſ. Capra 
Maurorum. F 

19. Mormyrus Rondel. 153. Raii 
Synop. 134. Maura, vulgo Hiſpanis. 


20. Mullus barbatus Rondel. 290. Rail 


Sy nop. 90. Triglia Italis, Rouget Gallis, 
Jocis quamplurimis Salmonetta. 

21. Maurzna Rondel. 403. Murzna 
omnium Autorum Raii Synop. 34. 

22. Orthragoriſcus five Luna Piſcis Ron- 
del. 424. Mola Salvian. fig. 154. pag. 
155. Raii Synop. 5 t. 


23. Pagrus Rondel. 142. Raii Synop. 
131. | 
24. Paſtinaca capite obtuſo ſive bufo- 


nio. Aquila Romanis et Neapolitanis; 


nec non ſecunda Paſtinace ſpecies Ron- 
del. 338. Raii Synop. 23. 

25. Pelamys vera ſive Thynnus Ariſto- 
telis Rondel. 245. Raii Synop. 58. 

26. Perca marina Rondel. 182. Raii 
Synop. 140. 

27. Polypus orbicularis, exiguus, mari 
innatans, Obſ. 192. & 445. Urtica ma- 
rina ſoluta Fab. Col. Aquat. &c. p. xx. 
XXII, 

28. Raia clavata Rondel. 353. Raii 
Synop. 26, | 

29. Raia oxyrrhynchos, Squatinæ fa- 
cie, unico ſpinarum ordine donata. Raia 


ſecunda oxyrrhynchos, five Bos antiquo- 
rum Ronde]. | 


* 7 
30. Salpa Rondel. 154. Raii Synop. 
134. 


31. Sargus Rondel. 122. Raii Synop. 


1 30. N 

32. Scorpius minor ſive Scorpæna Ron- 
del. 142. R:ii Synop. 142. 

33. Serpens marinus, cauda compreſs2, 


pinnis cincta, in ora nigris. Myrus Rond. 


Geſnero, p. 681. 
34. Squatina dorſo lævi, alis in extre- 
mitatibus clavatis. 5 | 

35. Torpedo maculis pentagonice poſt- 
tis, nigris. 

36. Trachurus Rondel. 133. Raji 
Synop. 92. : 

37. Turdus minor cæruleus. 

38. Turdus minor fuſcus, maculatus, 
pinnis branchialibus aureis, aliis ex viri- 
di cæruleſcentibus. 

39. Turdus minor viridis Raii Synop. 
137. ä 
= Umbra Rondel. 132. Raii Synop, 


95. 1 
41. Zygæna Rondel, 389. Raii Sy- 
nop. 20. | 
 EpP V. Conchyla 
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Conchylia quædam rariora Maris Mediterranei et Rubri. 
© Vid. p. 192. 


Uris marina major, latior, pluri- 
mis foraminibus conſpicua Liſt. 
Hiſt. Conchyl. Sect. 7. n. 2. 

2. Balanus purpuraſcens, capitis aper- 
tura valde patenti. Nunc rupibus adhe- 
ret, nunc Corallinis, aut Materia cuidam 
. Madrepore affini, a Penecillis et Vermicu- 
cults perfirate. 

3. Balanus purpuraſcens, ventricoſior, 
capite minus aperto. 

4. Buccinum ampullaceum fuſcum, 
clavicula nodoſa. | 


5. Buccinum ampullaceum, roſtratum, 
ſtriatum, triplici ordine muricum exaſpe- 


ratum Liſt. Hiſt. Conch. Sect. 13. n. 22. 
Purpura altera muricata Aquat. & Terr. 
Obſ. LXIV. Ic. Lx. five Murex parvus 
roſtratus Fab. Col. Deſe. | 

6. Buccinum ampullaceum, roſtratum, 
(leviter) ſtriatum, muricatum, ex duplici 
ordine in ima parte primi orbis Liſt. H. 
Conch. Sect. 13. n. 20. Variat colore 
eburneo et fuſco. ü 

7. Buccinum ampullaceum tenue, ro- 
 ftro leviter ſinuoſo, profunde et rarius ſul- 

cato Liſt. H. Conch. Sect. 13. n. 18. 

8. Buccinum bilingue ſtriatum labro 
propatulo. Labrum noſiri planum ęſi, fine 
digito aliter figuram pre ſe fert n. 20. Liſt, 
H. Conchyl. Sect. 12. i 

9. Buccinum bilingue, roſtro recurvo, 
labro produCto, clavicula muricata. Variat 
inter n. 19. & 28, Liſt, H. Conch. Sect. 
„„ 5 

10. Buccinum breviroſtrum nodoſum 
Lift, H. Conch. Sect. 15. n. 1. Purpura 
violacea Fab. Col. Purpur. Ic. & Deſcript. 


p. 1. 


11. Buccinum maximum, variegatum 
ac ſtriatum Fab. Col. Aquat. & Terreſt. 


Obſ. LIII. Ic. Deſcript. L vr. 
12. Buccinum recurviroſtrum, ſtria— 


tum, quinque aut ſex muricum ordinibus 


aſperum. 


13, Buecinum roſtratum, candidum, 
leviter ſtriatum, ſinuoſum Liſt, H. Conch, 
8. 14. n. 14. 

14. Buccinum roſtratum, labro dupli- 
cato, quaſi triangulari Liſt, H. Conch, 
Sect. I4- it IP: | 

15. Buccinum roſtratum læve, labro 
ſimplici, alte ſtriatum ad intervalla Liſt. 
H. Conch. Sect. 14. n. 27 | 

16. Buccinum roſtratum, triplici or- 
dine muricum canaliculatorum horridum .. 
Liſt. H. Conch. Sect. 14. n. 41. Pur- 
pura ſive Murex pelagius, marmoreus 
Fab. Col. Ic. Lx. Deſcr. LxII. 

17. Chamarum et Tellinarum, mar- 
gine levi et dentato, multa genera. 

18. Cochlea variegata, denſe et admo- 
dum tenuiter ſtriata, item quolibet orbe 
duæ inſignes ſtriz parallelæ, bullatæ Liſt, 
H. Conch, Sect. 4. n. 60. SEE 

19. Concha margaritifera pleriſque: 
Berber: antiquis Indis dicta Liſt. H. 
Conch. I. 3. Set. t n. 56. 

20. Concha marina marmorea imbri- 
cata Liſt. H. Conch. J. 3. n. 191. | 

21. Concharum Veneris varietates quam- 
plurimæ. 

22. Muſculus polyleptogynglymus, ele- 
anter ſtriatus, roſtris a cardine remotis. 
Muſculus Matthioli Lift, H. Conch. J. 3. 
Sect, 6. n. 208. 

23. Nautilus maximus denſe ſtriatus, 
auritus. Nautilus CALcEo Ll. Nautili 


primum genus Ariſtot. ſecundum Bell. 


& Aldrov. Lift. Hiſt, Conch. Sect. 4. n. 


24. Nerita albidus, ad columellam den- 
tatus, ſtriis magnis et parvis alternatim 
diſpolitis donatus. 

25. Oftrea roſtro craſſo, elato, in aciem 
compreſſo. | 

26. Patella major ſtriata, rufeſcens in- 
tus eburnea, vertice acuto. Ovalis ef? 


figure, pedemque fere habet in circuitu. 
27. Patellarum 


Ne. V. 


2797. Patellarum verticibus integris et 
perforatis varia genera. 


28. Pecten parvus, inzqualiter auritus, 


tenuiter admodum ſtriatus. Magna colo- 
rum varietate ubique repeuitur hœc ſpecies 
cet mari Rubro et Mediterraneo. 

29. Pecten ruber, æqualiter auritus, 
13 ſtriarum, dorſo compreſſo læviori. 
Striæ et canaliculi ſpatia æqualia occu- 
pant. 

30. Pectunculus cinereus, aſper, an- 


gulſtior, tenuiter et creberrime ſtriatus. 


31. Pectunculus craſſus, eburneus, al- 
te ſtriatus, orbicularis. Variat colare ru- 
feſcente. | | 

32. Pectunculus eburneus, dorſo in 
aciem compreſſo Liſt, H. Conch. I. 3. 
Se — , 

33. Pectunculus in medio leviter ſtria- 
tus, intus lividi coloris. Striæ et faſciæ 
virideſcunt; cæterum albidus eſt, et ad 
figuram accedit n. 169. Liſt. H. Conch. 
I. 2. „ | 

34. Pectunculorum lævium, triquetro- 
rum varia genera. | 


35. Pectunculus polyleptogynglymus 
4 


craſſus, profunde ſulcatus, luteus. 
ſeguram accedit n. 70. Lift. H. Conch. 
I. 3. Par. 1. ſed nofter duplo major eff. 
36. Pectunculus polyl. lævis, rufeſcens, 
faſciis albidis. | 
37. Pectunculus poly]. cancellatus, ob- 
longus, margine ex una parte productiori. 


Margo ubique muſco fimbriatus eff, Figu- 


ra convenit cum Chama nigra Rondeletii 
Liſt, H. Conch. 1. 3. n. 260. 
38. Pectunculus recurviroſter, medio 
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lævis, ad marginem faſciis rugoſis, quaſi 


Corallinis, notatus. Non diſſimilis gſt for- 


ma patellis vertice adunco. 

39. Pectunculus rufeſcens, ſtriis mag- 
nis compreſſis, in dorſo leviter ſulcatis, 
in margine echinatis. 

40. Pectunculorum ſtriatorum, roſtris 
rectis et recurvis, infinita genera. 

41. Pinna magna, imbricata, ſive mu- 
ricata Lift. H. Conch. I. 3. n. 214. Va- 


cre vel Nakker vulgo maris Mediterranti ; 


cujus Barba, Serici inſtar mollis, fuit for- 


fan Byſſus Antiguorum. 
442. Solen rectus, ex purpura radiatus 
Liſt, H. Conch. 1. 3. n. 256. 

43. Sphondylus coccineus, ſtriatus, ro- 
ſtro lato, ex una parte auriculato. 

44. Sphondylus eburneus, lamellatus, 
roſtro acuto, recurvo. Lamellæ plerum- 
que pyxidatim poſitæ ſunt, et Balanos for- 
ma referunt, 8 

45. Trochus clavicula breviori, ſtriis 
eleganter nodoſis. 

46. Idem ſtriis inferioribus nodoſis, 
ſuperioribus muricatis. | | 

47. Idem muricatus, clavicula magis 
exporrecta. 5 | 

48. Trochus pyramidalis, erectus, ru- 
feſcens, lævis, orbibus latis, in imis par- 
tibus ſolum nodoſis. Icon apud Jonſt. 


H. de Exang. p. 36. Tab. 12. ſub titulo 


Trochi magni. Turbo maximus Perſi- 
cus verior Fab. Col. Aq. & Terr. Obſ. 
L XV. Tab. Lx. | 

49. Trochus pyramidalis, ſtriatus, mu- 
ricibus radiatim ad marginem diſpoſitis 


Liſt. Hiſt. Conch. Sect. 8. n. 9. 


Pops VI. A 


475 
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VI. 
A Vocabulary of the Showiah Tongue. vid. „ 


Nouns &c. MWMouns &c. Non, &c. 
Beloule a Tool. Dahan Butter. ; Takſheeſh | a Girl. 
Aſuſe The Hand. Dakallee @ Little, „ Th 8 | 
Ageeſe Cheeſe, Defoual bad. Kylah F 
Agroume Bread. Radon I heat. bees a Tree. 
Akham a Hou ſe. Ik aa Tegmert 
Akſheeſh 4 1 | tl; For Bud. 7 — 5 Hare, 
Akſoume Fleſh. Eiar The Night, Tigenoute Heaven. 
Akyth Flere. Emee The Mouth, eren 1 
Alfill Snow. Ergez 3 4 1 Loule 1 Ny: 
Abo 1 1 To Maſter. Arghaz n Thamatouth a Woman. 
VEN or Great. Ewdan People. Thamempt Honey. 
Anſerne The Neſe. Fouſe The Head. Thamzeen Little. 
Aowde a: Hor / Haken there. Thareet The Feet. 
Yecſe 5 s al Jittta The Body. Thaw-went a Fountain. 
Arica To Morrow, Ikia  Mtor «pe, Thaulah a Feaver. 
Arſh a City.” IIlaalee £00 Theganee Dates. 
Aſeegaſs a Year. Ouglan The Teeth, Themzee Barley. 
Aſa To Day. Oule The Heart, Thezaureene Grapes. 
Athrair a Mountain, Ouly a Sheep. Thigata The Night. 
Aufkee 94 Milk Ouail Iron. Woodmis The Face, 
Ikfee : Yegazer a River. 
Azimoure Olives. The Names of other Metalras Yethra 4 Star. 
Azgrew a Stone. in the Arabick. ' Yibowne Beans. 


Azrimme a Serpent. Swaagy Butters UE, 


'The Declenſion of Nouns and PRoNoUNS. 


Athrair a Mountain. Neck J. Enou Mine. Ifouſeou my Hand. 
Ithourair Mountains. Ketche Thou, Eanick Thine, Ifouſeak thy Hand. 
Yegazar a River. Netta He. Eaniſs His. Ifouſeis his Hand. 
Yegazran Rivers. Nekenee e. Enouwan Ours, Ifouſenouwan our Hands, 
Ergez a Min. Hounouwee 1. Enneſſick ours. Ifouſenouak your Hands. 
Ergeſlen Men. Neutnce They. Eaniſſen Theirs, Ifouſeniſſen their Hands. 


VERBS, with their Conjugations. 


Aitch to cat. Owee 10 take away, Ketche ſeulgas Thou ſpokeft, 
Akel to ſee. porn Rs to ſleep. &c. 
Atſoue to drink. Attuls | Itch eat. 
| Bidfillih to fand. Sewel to ſpeak, I drink, 
Einah to mount. Neck ſewel I ſpeak. Ikes riſe, &c, 
Erſe to diſmount, Ketche ſewel Thou ſpeate/t, | | 5 
Ouſe to give. Neck ſeulgas 7 ſpoke. WED LS, 
” NumMBERs 


No. VI. A VOCABULARY OF THE SHOWIAH TONGUE. 
| | NouzERS and PHRAS TE s. | 
Word for give me: as If kee 


E wan One. 
Seen Two, 
The other Numbers as in the 
| Arabick. 
Manee illa MWhereis it? 
Ouſhee eide Give me that. 
Ouſhedoura I give it. 


ikra adetſhag,neck alouzagh. 
Give me to eat, for I am hun- 
Lis IE & 

f kee ikra wamani adeſwaag, 
nec foudagah. Give me Ma- 
ter to drink, for I am thirſty. | 


If kee alſo or Ifgee is another 


The ſeveral Stations of the 


From KAIRO to Deraje!. 
BI R CVE EL HAD IE 80 a pond of water, 


Dar el Sultan 200 no 
Adjeroute 

Raſty watter 
Teah-wahad 
Callah Nahhar 
Ally 8 
Callah Accaba 
Thare el Hamar 
Shirfah 


Ain el Kaſaab 
Callah Mowlah 
Sheck Murzooke 
Callah Azlem 
Aſtabel Anter 


ſetoing manner, viz. from thence to 
yy Sakarah Yedeedah 
Kubbourou, Showledihy 230 
| Mepetna Mownowarah 200 


200 bitter water. 
180 20 water. 
200 no water, 
220 good water, 
230 no water, 
220 good water. 
200 no water. 

; 240 10 water. 
Maggyre el Shouibe* 230 running water. 
220 running water, 

220 goed water. 

180 good water, 

190 bad water, 
230 good water. 
The pilgrims, in their return from Mecca, viſit the ſepulchre of their. prophet at 
Medina, which lies at the diſtance of three ſtations from Bedder Houncene, in 


Neck urfedaag ikra. I am 


VII. 


Callah Watiah 
Akrah 
Hunneck 
Howry 
Ne- bat 
Houdaarah 


water. 


Sakeefah 


Kadeedah 
Aſphaan 


Mecca 
Arafat * 


Deraje. 


Each Deraje #>zA is equal to four minutes of an hour. 


Jethro, who is ſuppoſed to have lived here. 


new-moon and perform ſeveral religious ceremonies, lightin 
_ diſcharging a variety of ſquibbs, rockets, . and other fire-wo 


pers, Sa/e's Alcoran, Prelim. Diſc. p. 119. 


with her ſon Iſhmael, from the preſence of Sarah, Gen. xxi. 19. 


not thirfly, 
Kadeſh aſſegaſſen themeur- 


taye akyth ? How many Years 
have you been here ? | 
Ergezillalee oury tagadt ikra. 
A good Man fears nothing. 
Ergez defoũal tagedt. 

A bad Man is afraid. 


Hadjees, or Pilgrims, in their 
Journey to Mecca, Vid. p. 321. viz. 


200 good water. 
- 250 bad water, 
180 u water, 
200 bad water. 
200 good water, 
200 bad water, 
220 running water. 
200 % water. 
80 running water. 
240 no water, 
230 good water, 
220 no water, 
200 running water. 
200 running water. . 
120 Zim-zem . 


Caſabah Yembah 


Bedder Houneene 3, 
Sebeely Ma-ſonne 
Raaky Me-kat 1 


Wed el Fathmah 


180 good water, 
no water. 


2 Shouibe the ſame with, 


3 Here the pilgrims arrive the night of the 
up a number of lamps, and 
+ Here out o 
ration to the Holy City they are approaching, they ſtrip themſelves naked, and travel, in 
that manner, the four following days, covering only their heads and privities with napkins: 

5 This they call the 1hram, or Sacred habit, conliſting of two woollen wrappers,. one for the 
head, the other for the private parts. They wear at the ſame time, a pair of narrow fl 
„ This well, which lies near the Kaaba, the Ma 
metans affirm to be the ſame, that Hagar ſaw in the wilderneſs, when ſhe was driven out, 

7 Here each perſon per- 
forms a ſacrifice, in commemoration of that which Abraham offered inſtead of his ſon 4%. 
macl (and not Iſaac ) according to their tradition. Arafat alſo is ſuppoſed to be the High- 
Land, or the land of Moriab, where Abrabam was to offer up his ſon, Gen, xxii. 


VIII. Meſure 


TKS. 


F SK 5 1% 


VIII. | 
Meſure de la grande Pyramide de Memphis. vid. p. 3 79. 


6 Pyramide eſt orientee aux 4 
parties du Mond, Eft, Oueſt, Nord, 
Sud. | : . 

L'entree eſt du cots du Nord. 

La porte weſt tout a fait au milieu, le 
cote Oueſt etant plus long. que celui de 
Eſt, d'environ 30 pieds. 

La porte eſt elevec 45 pieds au deſſus 
du terrain. 

Hauteur perpendiculaire de Ja Piramide, 
500 pieds. 

_— des Cotez 670 pieds. 

Canal d'entrée, qui va en deſcen- 
3 3 pieds, 6 pouces, en quaree. 

Longueur du dit Canal, 84 picds. 

Pente du dit 35 degrees. 

Le Canal eſt termine par la ſable, qu'il 
faut netoyer pour entrer à gauche; en en- 
trant eſt une eſpace devoute, rompue d'en- 
viron trois toiſes de diametre, pour donner 
communication au Canal montant. 

24e Canal, qui va en montant, et tire 
Sud comme le premier Canal deſcendant, 
et autrefois ils $'embouchoient Pune a 


| l'autre. 


Longueur du dit Canal 96 pieds. 

Largeur et Hautcur 3 pieds, 6 pouces 
en quarrce. 

Au bout du Canal montant eſt a droite 
un puits ſec creuse en partie dans le Roc 
d'environ 27 toiſes de profondeur, com- 
posé de 4 boyaux, un droit, un oblique, 
au bout du quel eſt un repoiſoir, et encore 
un droit et puis un oblique, qui aboutit a 
du ſable. 

Au bout du meme Canal montant eſt 
une plateforme, ſa longueur 12 pieds, 
largeur 3 pieds, 4 pouces. Cette plate- 
forme $'unit a un zme Canal de niveau, 

Longuer du dit Canal 113 pieds. 

Hauteur et Larguer 

Chambre d'en bas, 1 18 pieds. 

| Larguer 16. 

Plateforme de la Chambre en dos d'ine 
chaque còtè 10 pieds. | 


Hauteur des murs julhu au dos Vine 


II pieds, 3 pouces. 


ily a un trou de 10A 12 pas de profon- 
deur dans Ja dite Chambre a gauche eir 


entrant les pierres qu'on a tirez du trou 


ſont repandues dans la Chambre; a l'en- 
trce de ce trou paroit une Niche. 

40. Canal qui eſt auſſi montaut, ſa voute 
preſq' en dos d'ane, Longueur 136 pieds. 
Larguer entre les mures © pieds et demi. 
Larguer de ta tranchee entre les Banquettes 
3 pieds et demi. 

Les deux Banquettes chase un pied 
ct demi de large et de haut. | 

Mortaiſes dans les Barquettes chacune 
un pied 8 pouces de long, 5 ou © Fh 
de large. 

Leur profondeur d environ un demi 
pied. Diſtance d'une mortaiſe a l'autre 
3 pieds et environ un tiers. Nombre de 


mortaiſes 56, C'eſt a dire 28 ſur chaque 


Banquette. 

Hauteur de la voute du 4⸗ Canal 22 
pieds et demi eſt neuf Picrres, chacune de 
deux pieds 3 de haut, ſomces d'un plancher 
de la larguer de tranche inferieure. 

De 9 pierres de la voute 7 ſeulement 
ſont ſortantes, leur ſaillée eſt de 2 Pou- 
ces . 

Au bout de 4e. Canal eſt un ge. Canal 
de niveau, qui aboutit a une grande Cham- 
bre mortuaire. Longuer 21 pieds,—Lar- 
guer 3 pieds, 8 pouces. 

Hauteur inegale, car vers le millieu il 
y a une eſpece d'Entrelole avec de Cana- 
lures, les deux tiers de ce ge. Canal ſont 
revetu de marmor granit. 

Grande Chambre ou Sale mortuaire, 
toute encruſtee de granit, pave, plancher 
et murailles, —-Lorgueur 32 pieds,—Lar- 
guer 16. Hauteur idem in 5 pierres egales, 
Plancher de 7 grandes picrres traverſent 
la Sale par la larguer, et deux pierres aux 
deux bouts, leſquelles entrent a moitic dans 
le mur. 


Au 


N. VII, MESURE DE LA GRANDE PYRAMIDE, &e. 


Au fonde de la Sale et à droit, 4 4 pieds 


et 4 pouces de mur, eſt le Tombeau de 


Granit ſans couvercle, d'une ſeule pierre. 
Il reſonne comme une cloche. Hauteur 
de Tombeau 3 pieds et demi. Longueur 
7. Larguer 3. Epaiſſeur demipied. _ 

A droit du Tombeau dans le coin à 
terre on voit un trou long de trois pas, et 


profond d' environ 2 toiſes, fait apres 
coup. | 

Il y a deux trous à la muraille de la 
Sale proche de la Porte, Fun à droit, 
Pautre a gauche, d'environ deux pieds en 
quaree; on ne connoit pas leur longueur, 


ils ont eté fait en meme tems que la Py- 
ramide. | 


IX, 
Remarques ſur le Natron. 


E Natron ou Nitre d' Egypte a et6 con- 
nu des anciens; il eft produit dans 
deux Lacs, dont Pline parle avec Eloge; 
il les place entre les villes de Naucrate et 
de Memphis, Strabon poſe ces deux Lacs 
Nitrieux dans la Prete&ture Nitriatique, 
proche les Villes de Hermopolis et Momem- 
phis, vers les Canaux, qui coule dans la 
AZareote e toutes ces autorités ſe confirment 
par la ſituation preſente des deux Lacs 
de Natron. L'un des deux Lacs Nitrieux, 
nomme le grand Lac, occupe un terrain 
de quatre ou cinq lieuès de long, ſur une 
lieue de large dans le deſert de Sc#7& cu 
Nitrie; il weſt pas cloigne des monaſte- 
res de Saint Macaire, de Notre Dame de 
Suriens et des Grecs; et il n'eſt qu'à une 
grande journe a Oueſt du Nil et a deux 
de Memphis vers le Caire, et autant de 
Naucrate vers Alexandrie et la Mer. 


L'autre Lac nomme en Arabe Nehile, 


a trois licües de long, ſur une et demie 
de large; il $8*ctend au pied de la mon- 
tagne a l' Oũeſt et a douze ou quinze mille 
de l'ancienne Hermopolis parva, aujourd' 
hui Demanchour, Capitale de la Province 
Beheirs, autrefois Nitriotique, aflez, pres 
de la Mareote, et à une journé d' Alex- 
andrie. FEET 

Dans ces deux Lacs le Natron eft cou- 
vert d'un pied ou deux d' eau; il s enfonce 
en terre juſqu' à quatre ou cinq pieds de 
profondeur ; on le coupe avec de lomgues 
barres de fer pointuts par le bas; ce qu'on 
a coupe.eſt remplace Panncee ſuivante, ou 
quelques années apres, par un nouveau 
Se! Netre, qui fort du ſein de la terre. 


Printems. 


Pour entretenir ſa fecondite, les Arabes- 
ont ſoin de remplir Jes places vuides de 
matieres Etrangeres, telles qu' elles ſoient, 


ſable, boue, oſſemens, cadavres d'ani - 


maux, chameaux, chevaux, anes et autres; 
toutes ces matieres ſont propres à ſe re- 
duire, et ſe reduiſent en effet en vrai Mitre, 
de forte que les travailleurs revenant un 
ou deux ans apres dans les memes quar- 
tiers, qu'ils avoient EpuisEs, y trouvent 
nouvelle recolte a recueillir, 

Pline ſe trompe, quand il aſſure que le 
Nil agit dans les ſalines du Natron, com- 
me le Mer dans celles du ſel, c'eſt à dire, 
que la Production du Natron depend de 
Peau douce, qui inonde ces Lacs; point 
du tout, les deux Lacs ſont innacceſſible 


par leur fituation haute et ſuperieure aux 


aux inondations du Fleuve, I] eſt sür 
pourtant, que la pluye, la roſce, la bruine 
ct les brouillards ſont les veritables peres 
du Natron, qu'ils en hätent la formation 
dans le ſein de la terre, qu'ils le multiplient 


ct le rendent rouge; cette couleur eſt le 


meilleure de toutes, on en voit auſh du 
blanc, du jaune, et du noir, x 
Outre le Nitron, on recueille dans cer- 
tains quartiers des deux Lacs, du Sel or- 
dinaire et fort blanc; ou y trouve auſſi 
du Se] gemme, qui vient en petits mor- 
ceaux d'une figure Piramidale, c'eſt- a- 
dire quarrée par le bas, et finiſſant en 
pointe. Ce dernier Sel ne paroit qu' au 


Upon making experiments with the 
Natron,'ve find it to be an ali, and 
to occaſion a ſtrong fermentation with 


acids, 


The Method of makin 


REMARQUES SUR LE NATRON, Sc. Ne. IX. 


acids; which will very well illuſtrate 
Prov. xxv. 20. Where the ſinging to 4 


vinegar NA Natron; not Nitre, or Salt- 


etre, as we render it; which, being an 


heavy heart is finely compared to the con- acid, eaſily mixes with vinegar. 


trariety, or colluctation there is betwixt 


AL Armoniac is made of dung, of 


which camel's is eſteemed the ſtrong- 
eſt and beſt, The little boys and girls 
run about the ſtreets of Kairo, with baſ- 
kets in their hands, picking up the dung, 
which they carry and ſell to the keepers 
of the bagnios; or, if they keep it for 
their own burning, they afterwards ſell 
the ſoot at the place where the Sal Ar- 
moniac is made. Alſo the villages round 


about Kairo, where they burn little elſe 


than dung, bring in their quota; but the 
beſt is gathered from the bagnios, where 


it cruſts upon the wall about half a 


ftinger's breadth. They mix it all toge- 
ther, and put it into large globular glaſſes, 
about the ſize of a peck, having a ſmall 


x. 
g Sal Armoniac in Egypt. 


vent like the neck of a bottle, but 
ſhorter. Theſe glaſſes are thin as a 
a wafer, but are {trengthened by a treble 
coat of dirt, the mouths of them be- 
ing luted with a piece of wet cotton, 
They are placed over the furnace in 
a thick bed of aſhes, nothing but the 
neck appearing, and kept there two 
days and a night with a continual 
ſtrong fire. The ſteam ſwells up the 
cotton, and forms a paſte at the vent- 
hole, hindering thereby the ſalts from 
evaporating, which, being confined, flick 
to the top of the bottle, and are, upon 
breaking it, taken out in thoſe large 
cakes, which they fend to Eng land. 


XI. 


An account of the Weather at Alexandria in Egypt, 
in the months of January and February, A. D. 


1639. 


TAN. 1. Faire, the wind little, and 
] ſoutherly. | 
2. Faire. | | 

3. Faire, at night it rained a little, 

4+ Clowdy and rainy in the afternoon, 
and at night. | 

5. Clowdy, rainy and windy, N. W. 

O 6. Very rainy and windy, N. W. 
dey and all night, | DG 

7. Rainy and windy. N. W. all day 
and night. ; 

8. Rainy in the morning, very windy 


all day and night, at the latter end W 


of the night very rainy, the wind was 
N. W. 
8 


9. The morning very rainy and windy, 
at night very rainy and windy. N. W. 
10. All day very rainy and windy. 
N. W. The rain falls in ſudden guſts, 
afterwards a little fair, then again clowdy 
and rainy. At night it rained very much, 
and in the morning ſnowed. | | 
11. Friday, it rained, the afternoon 
fair, at night rainy. N. W, 
12. Saturday in the morning rainy, the 
afternoon fair, and at Night little wind. 
13. Sunday faire, a little wind. N. N. 


14. Monday little wind S. E. faire. 


1 LL Faire, 


N.. XI. AN ACCOUNT OF THE WEATHER, &. 


15. Faire, little wind. S. E. the air 
full of vapours, ſo that although no 
Clowds, yet the body of the ſun ſhined 
not bright. OY 

16, Faire, little wind. S. E. 

17. Faire, little wind. S. E. Theſe 
four days, eſpecially the two laſt, though 
no clouds, yet a caligo all day and 
night, ſo that the ſun gave but a weak 
ſhadow, and the ſtars little light. This 
caligo or hazy weather aroſe partly from 
the rains that fell before, and partly from 
the uſual overflowing of Nilus. | 

18. Friday like Thurſday, or rather 
worſe, the E. S. E. wind being great. 

19. Saturday like Friday. 

20. Sunday the wind N. and cloudy, 
night faire. 

21. Monday the wind N. W. faire. 

22. Tueſday faire, the wind N. W. it 
rained a little towards night, the wind — 

23. Wedneſday fair, day and night, the 
wind N. W. The wind ſomewhat great. 

hs Cloudy, at night it rained much, 


25. Sometimes faire, ſometimes cloudy. 
N. W. about 4 P. M. it rained, ſo like- 
wiſe at night very much, | 

26. Saturday very windy. N. W, and 
often rainy. 

27. © In the day very windy. N. W. 
ſometimes rainy, at night faire; no great 
wind but full of vapours ; ſo that the pole- 
ftar, nor the yards could be clearly 
feens | | 
28. In the day a duſky ſky all over, yet 
not many clouds, the ſun could not be 


ſeen, ſo at night, in the night it rained a 


little, the wind eaſt. 

29. The ſky full of vapours, but not 
ſo obſoure as the 28. a quarter of an hour 
before ſun ſet, the ſun being immerſt in 
the vapours, about the horizon ſeemed 
for a while like burning iron, or like 
the moon, as I have ſeen ſometimes in an 
eclipſe, as ſhe grew low or half, more or 


4 


Qqq 


and night, often rain 


leſs appeared, and fo by degrees, till the 
upper edge, at laſt ſhe was quite loſt, 
though not below the horizon. This 
may ſomething ſerve to ſhew the manner 
of theſe vapours above 4 P. M. the N. 
N. W. begun to blow, all night faire, 
30. Faire, N. N. W. 

31. Faire, ſo till 10 at night, then it 
grew duſky from ſtore of vapours by the 
eaſt wind. 

Febr. 1. Clowdy at night, faire, ſome- 
times clowdy, a very great N. W. wind 
and ſome rain. 

2. Clowdy, faire, rainy, N. N. W. 
wind greate, Saturday at night. 

3: © Very windy. N. N. W. often 
rainy day and night, very cold. 

4. Monday very windy N. N. W. day 
very cold. 

5. Tueſday very windy and clowdy. 

6. Wedneſday little wind N. at night 
obſcure. | 

7. Thurſday obſcure and duſky, little 
wind, je 8 | 

8. Faire, little wind, at night the wind 
northerly, and it rained much. 

9. Saturday morning rainy, afternoon 
fair, wind E. at night. | 

10. Very faire day and night, wind N. 

11. Faire, rainy, N, W. 

12. Faire day and night. 


13. | 
25 Very faire. little wind 

15 northerly. 
16. . 


17. I ſaw 2 ſpots in the ſun, 

18. I went to Cairo. | 

19. Very faire. 

20. Faire and obſcure. 

21. Obſcure, at night it rained much; 
being at Shimoone, a great village, ſome 
50 miles from Cairo, on the outſide of 
the river for fear of rogues; and there I 
ſaw boats of leather, and 2 men failing 


upon 225 pots. 


An 


482 AN ACCOUNT OF THE WEATHER, &.. No, XI. 
An Account of the ſame, A. D. 1633. 


* The merid, altitude of the ſunne taken by my brafle quadrant of 7 feet, and ſome- 
times by the braſſe ſextans of 4 feet, without reſpect to refraction or parallax, | 


Decem. 3d. Having well rectiſied my 13. Clowdy. 
inſtruments, Quadr. 35 28s 14. Very windy, in the 0 8 
4. St. Vet. Tueſday e 35 5 morning it rained much. Qu. 35. 236 
the obſervat. very good LSext. 35 572 15. Clowdy. : 1 
16, Sunday the obſervation 


. Obſervat. good, Quadr. 35 100 good, it was very clear 
l A 7 — = ZZ and ne wind. Qu. 35. 4 
47 +” 


| is 18 17. Clowdy and windy. 
6. Obſervat. good. 1 35 15 16. Tueſday no wind; 


Sext. 35 3 the obſ. good. Qu. 35. 128. 


7. Obſ. good. 27 27.0% Quadr. 35 10 19. The obſ. good, no wind, no clowdes, 


35: 30: —_ „ | 

8. (3 or 4 days paſt Qu. 35 55 17 5 Clowdy or rainy theſe 3 days. 

: it was wiffdy) | = 2% | 

9. Clowdy. 23. The obſ. good, at 30“ clock, 

10. Clowdy, at night windy and in the night it rained 

and rainy. Qu. 35 224 much, the wind weſterly. Qu. 35. 285 

11. It was windy, clowdy and rainy, 1 24. 25. 26. 27. 28. 29. It rained ex- 
obſ. well in the breaking up of a clowd. ccedingly day and night, with great winds 

12, Clowdy and rainy, from the W. N. W. 


The obſervations which were hitherto made of the ſunne by the braſſe quadrant, were 
by taking of the ſhadow on the top of the ruler by the other fight or top at the end. 
"Theſe which follow, were taken by letting the ſhadow of the cylindar fall upon 
one of the faces, which is thus marked N. 195 


Dec. 31. St. Vet. Qu. 36. 265 Jan. 25. St. Vet. the quadrant 
the wind northerly, the obſ. good. with the rular, the cylindar be- 1 5 
Jan. 2. St. Vet. Qu. 37, ing broken, the obſ. good. N. W. Qu. 42. 26 
3. St. Vet. Qu. 37. 3% Jan. 26. Clowdy. 5 u. 43. 399 
4. St. Vet. (58. 55.) Qu. 37. 755 27. Sund. obſ. good N. W. Qu. 43. 85. 


28. Obſcure. Wind E 


| XII. Ea}, 
Nummi nonnulli ab auctore in Africa collecti, quique in 
ca regione cuſi fuiſſe videntur. 
1. DEX IVBA. 2. D. N. IVS TINIA NVS P. P. AVG +. 
Caput Jubæ, diadematum. Caput Juſtiniani diadematum. 


xaeOHAT FA BASIAIEEA, 
Crocodilus . „ 


Juba, quem exhibet hie nummus ſecundus fuit iſtius nominis, qui uxorem duxi ö 
Site s W 0 , rem duxit Cleo- 
atram „ cogaomine Selencn, Antonii triumviri ct Cleopatræ 8 reginæ filiam. Filiom 
ae. Ptolemzum, re um Numidarum ultimum, qui a Caligula interfectus fuit. Porrd Juba 
ie noller fuit Jubæ I, Hlius, Hiempſalis nepos, Gaudæ prone pos, Maſiniſæ pronepotis nepos. 


2 1 3 KARTAGO, 
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* 


Ne. XII. NUMMI IN AFRICA cOLLECTIH &: 


3. KARTAGO, in epigraphe. | 6. AL. Equum ſtantem, cervice re- 
Miles ſtat, ſiniſtra haſtam tenens, I flexo. „ 
Caput Equi, decurſorii: et in Exerg. XXI. 7. AL. Equum ſtantem, cervice re- 
Nummi ſequentes nec una nec altera parte | flexo cum Lunula . ; 
inſcripti ſunt : quorum decem priores exhi- 8. AL. Equum currentem. 
bent, Te 9. AL, Equum ſtantem cum Palma! 
4. Caput Cereris, ornatum * ſpicis; | 10. AL. Equum deſultorium, cervice 
interdum etiam cornu bubulo 7; et | reflexo, pedem dextrum elevantem. 
inauribus. 11. AL. Equum, cervice reflexo, pe- 
Equum 3 ſtantem, cum cervice erecto. | dem dextrum elevantem. | 
Ad pedem tria puncta, forma triangu- | 12. AL, Caput Equi 
lari poſita. ? s Caput Equi, cum unciæ 
5. AL, Equum ſtantem, cum annulo, {nota. „ | 


Tta enim ſe habet ſeries illa regum Numidarum, quam in R. Reineccio (de Famil. Tab. 43. 
. 329.) interruptam videmus, ut fidem facit inſcriptio hzc ſequens antiqua, quam in arce 
Carthaginis Nove apud Hiſpaniam invenit mecumque communicavit V. R. Pa. Ximenes. - 
| REGI IVBAE REGIS 
IVBAE FILIO REGIS 
IEMPSALIS N. REGIS GAVD. 
PRONEPOTIS MASINISAE 


PRONEPOTIS NEPOTI 7 
i VIR QVIIN Q. PATRONO 
TOOL ONE 


3 Cracodilus, utpote Niloticum animal, ſymbolum fuit Ægypti, unde Cleopatra duxit origi- 
nem. # Nummus hic deſcribitur a Mefiobarba de Imp. Rom. Numiſm p. 564. Ed. Milan. 
1683. 7 Belifarius forſan, qui, devicto Gillimere, Carthaginem imperio Romano reſtituit. 
Numerus xxi, et Num. x1v. in priori nummo, annos Regni Juſtiniani deſignant, vix. A. D. 547. 
540. Vid. Mediobarb. ut ſupra, Ceres enim Tav5axy; dicitur; unde Horatius Carm. Secul, 
Ne, e - = - = ſhicea donat 

| | Cererem corona. 3” N 
Quzeque etiam Dea frugifera eſt, ideoque ſæpius cernitur in nummis Africz, Sicilice, Egypti, 
aliarumque regionum, quæ olim, propter tritici et frumenti bertatem, celeberrimæ ſuerun*; 


Ceres etiam, quæ cadem cum Iſide eſt, bovinis cornibus pingitur. Ita enim Herodotus, Eut. 5. 


41. To y4p ννẽdAαννν. ayanue toy yuramn wy BOYKEDON ifs, xd EN ,.ir y lour years. Vid. 
Obſ. p. 354+ * Equus, utpote animal potens et bellicoſum, a Lybibus ſorſan imprimis domi- 
tum, infigne fuit Mauritaniæ, Numidiæ, et Carthaginienſium regionis. Numidæ enim ab an- 
tiquiilinis temporibus, ob equitationem et in equis educandis ſolertiam, palmam cxteris gen- 
tibus praripucrunt. Puncta forte pondus vel valorem indicant; ut annulus in ſequenti. 
Vel fi aummus in una aut altera Carthaginienſium colonia, apud Siciliam, 7. e. Trinacriam, 
cuſus fait, per puncta totidem iſtius inſulæ promontoria denotari poſſint. Lunula ſive creſ- 
cens ſymbolum fuit Iſidis, i. e. Cereris, Dez frugifera, Vid. Not. & Obſ. ut ſupra. ** Africa, 
(precipue interiores ejus partes,) æque dactylis abundat, ac Agyptus, Idume, Babylon, &c, 
1 Pal mam pro inſigni ſuo five ſymbolo quo jure vendicare poſſit. Vid. Obſ p. 65. 87. 
126. '*, Hoc ſymbolum referre poſſumus ad caput equi inventum in jactis Carthaginis 
fundamentis. In primis fundamentis caput bubulum inventum eft ; quod auſpicium quidem fructucſe 
terre, ſed laborigſæ, perpetuoque ſerve urbis fuk, propter quod in alium locum urbs tranſlata. [bi 
| quogue equi caput repertum, bellicoſum potentemque populum futurum ſignificans, urbi auſpicatam fedem 
dedit. Jalt. I. xviii. 5, Sie etiam Virgilius An. i. 445. 
Lucus in urbe ſuit media, latifſimus umbra ; 
Quo primum juctati undis et turbine Pœni 
E fodere loco fignum, quid regia Fun» 
Monſtrarat, caput acris equi : fic nam fore bello 
Egregiam et facilem vietuver ſecula gentem. 


Qqqa 14. Caput 
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frigiditatem, nulla alia eſſe | «ag quam ſterilis. Præterea, ut pegaſus nihil aliud fit ni 
- equas, tale inſigne optime Afr | 


NUMM41 IN AFRICA CQLLECTI, &.. Ne, x11, 
14. Caput diadematum, promiſſa barba. Elephas 5, 


= Equus currens, cum unciæ nota. Cum 18. Caput Herculis e, pelle leonino 


& vid. apud Collect. Com. Pembroch. amictum. 
15. Caput diadematum, promiſſa barba, Leo gradiens 7. 


eineinnis in orbem tortis ſeu calamiſtratis. 19, Palma, cum daQylis, 


Equus currens, cum. Palma: ramulo *. Pegaſus *, Dp 
16. Idem: quod Jubæ majoris, ob vul- 20. Ar. Equus ſtans, cervice erecto. 


tus ſimilitudinem, eſſe videtur, Ex ere omnes, præter guartum et quin- 
Equus gradiens, cum ſtella . tum, quorum hic ex argente, alter ex au- 
17. Caput Jovis Ammonus “. 50 canficitur. 


Nummus hic forſan reſpicit duos fratres, aut cognatos, vel patrem et filium, qui in imperio 
fuerant ſocii, ut ſæpius contingebat apud Numidas, Ramanos, aliaſque gentes. * Palme ra- 
mulus vel victoriam quandam ab inimico portatam, vel Jubam minorem (modo nummus hic 
Jubæ ſenioris eſt) deſignare poteſt: Artemidorus quippe autor eſt (Oneir. I. i. cap. Ixxix,) 
Principum liberos per ramos Palmarum d.ſignari. Unde certe haud male collegiſſe videtur Triſta- 
nus, ſignatos in quodam Conſtantii nummo tres Palme ramos denotare tres magni Conſtantini 
filios. Spanh. Pe Uſu c. Numiſm. Diſſ. vi. . 336. 3 Per ſtellam, virtus forſan ſolis 
in frugibus producendis viribuſque prolificis et bellicoſis equis addendis denotetur Quidni 
etiam Heſperus eſſe poſſit? Ut enim hze paſtoris ſtella eſt, Numidis certe, utpote vitam paſ- 
toralem agentibus, ſemper grata eſſet et veneranda. Stella, in quodam Battiadorum nummo, - 
Apollinem denotabat in eo tractu Sacerdotem, ſecundum Begerum (Theſ. Brand. vol. I. 
p. 518.) vel r e Ludis equeſtribus victorem revertentem, ſtella ſeu ſole duce, ſecundum 
Spanhemium, Diſſ. vi. p. 300. “In Libya, templum et oraculum celeberrimum, olim 
Jovi Ammoni conditum fuit: Ammoni illi nempe, qui idem eſſe perhibetur cum Chamo, 
cui Agyptii et Libyes debent originem. * Tempore, quo cuſus fuit hic nummus, ele- 

hantes frequentes errabant in ſeptentrionalibus Africæ partibus, ut patet ex Plin. N. H. 
. e. „ poeta, de Africa loquens: | | 
| TS Et vaſtos elephantas habet, ſævoſus leones | 

In panas facunda ſuas parit horrida Tellus. Manil. lib. iv, 


6 Hercules nempe Libycus, cujus fama, propter certamen cum Antzo, (Plin. N. H. I. v. c.1.) 


Aram apud Lixon, (ibid, D.) Specus in promontorio Ampeluſia dicto (Pomp. Mela, c. v.) 


Columnaſque (ibid.) ſemper fuit inter Afros celeberrima. 7 Per leonem hic exhibitum, 


intelligi poteſt vel Africz ſymbolum, qua: a poeta nuncupatur 


Leonum 
Arida nutrix. 


vol Leo ab Hercule interſectus. Nummus hic etiam inter Africanos numerandus eſt, 


licet altera parte egaſum, Corinthiorum ſymbolum, exhibeat. Palma quippe hie expreſſa 
e 


racemos ſuos profert propendentes, utpote dactylis onuſtos, quæ apud Corinthum, ob . ee 
celer 


icz conveniet, ob celerum nempe equorum in ea terrarum parte 
proventum. Vid. Triſt. Comment. tom. I. p. 89. & Spanheim. Diſſert. v. p 277. 
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Theſe Plates markt I, II, III, IV. evere-de/igned bythe duthar to. have baum ami, 
in this Edition; but, as they will be eftremed of Impor 


rtunce by many, and 


an Ornament by all, it has been thought proper- ts infert tbem here, with 


the explanation of the three fn, in the words of the author'; as they fol. 
lowed, at Sect. WH. p. 377. The fourth, which is Peutinger's Table, will 
be of uſe to the Learned, who ſhall compare it with the ITIN ER AR, as 
Gerhard Voſſius de Scient. Mathem. advi/es, & Fabricius Biblioth, Lat. 
voce Tabula, and as ibis author has ſometimes done, See p. 95, 271. & alibi, 


T greateſt part of the little images, 6 


that are ſold in Egypt, are commonly 


reported to have been lodged in the 
What. may favour 
this opinion is, that the people of Satara 


breaſts of mummies. 


are the chief venders of theſe antiquities 


at preſent; of whom, likewiſe, L purchaſed 


the vaſe E, which was probably an Egyptian 


cenſer, being of a beautiful flate-like 


ſtone, with the handle very artfully eon- 
trived to imitate the leg of a camel, tyed 
up in the ſame faſhion the Arabs uſe to 


this day, to prevent thoſe creatures from 


ſtraying away. F F are two pendants of 


the like materials, and ſrom the ſame place. 


Of this kind, perhaps, were the (Alu 


x) ſtones, which they ſuſpended: upon 


the ears of their ſacred crocodiles *, The 
Canopus, with two others *, in the poſſeſſion 
of Dr. Mead now of Mr. Walpole) were like- 
wiſe from Satara. This of mine, which is 
of an almoſt tranſparent alabaſter, is ſe- 
venteen inches long, and fix in diameter 
having a ſcroll of ſacred characters paint- 
ed upon the breaſt, and the head of 7/is 


fol- 


veiled, for the Operculum. The veſſels, 


that were carried about in their proceſ- 
ſions, either to denote the great bleſſing 
of water, or that water, the humid prin- 


ciple, was the beginning of all things, 
may be ſuppoſed to have been of this fa- 
ſhion, or rather, as the Canopuſes uſually 


are, ſomewhat more turgid. In the fa- Plate 


mous conteſt alſo, betwixt the Chaldeans 


and  Aigyptians, concerning the ſtrength 


and power of their reſpective deities, Fire 
and Water, the latter was perſonated by a 


Canopus; the ſtory whereof is humorouſſy 


told by Suidas +. fo 

The lcunculz here repreſented, were in- 
fended, in all probability, to be ſo many of 
theirLares or Amulets5 :. whereof the firſt A 
is an Egyptian prieſt with his head ſhaven, 


and a ſcroll of Hiereghphicis upon his 


knees. B, is Ofiris, with his Tutulus a, 
Flagellum ö, and hook c. C, is the ſame 


deity, (iseqx0uog@@>) with the hawk's 


head ; having been formerly enameled 
upon the breaſt; and holding either a 
palm branch, or a feather ; which ſeems, 


1 Aglnucle „ Aida xs (forſitan) x} yevora is rd Gre C rd xeorodeity ) While, & c. Herod, Eut. 


6. bg. * Theſe are fi 


gured by Mr, Gordon, Tab. xviii. whereof the firſt is of baked earth, 


the other of alabaſter. _ Quintus auream vannum aureis congeſtam ramulis : et a/us f- 
rebat Amphoram. Apul. Met. I. ii. p. 262. + Suid. in voce KarwwnrO-. Inter amuleta 
.Egyptia nil erat communius Harpocrate, Horo, Apide, O/iride et ide, Canopo; quorum primus 
Cornucopia inſtructus ſub forma pueri nudi digito filentia ſuadente conſpiciebatur; alter ibi- 
dem ſub forma pueri, ſed faſcibus, aut reticulato amictu involutus ; tertius ſub forma bovini 
capitis; quartus ſub variis formis; nunc i«gariuop®-, nunc xp, modo leoniformis ; 
quinta ſub mulieris habitu, ſcutici et reti inſtructa, aliiſque inſtrumentis. Per Haypocratis 
amuletum, arcanorum per varias divinationum ſpecies ſe conſcios futuros ſperabant, religioſe 
8383 : geſtatum autem fuiſſe, anſulæ ſatis demonſtrant. Per Hori amuletum naturz mun- 


anæ notitiam ſe habituros putabant ; per Apidis amuletum, fœcunditatem; per O/rridis influxus, 
ſuperni abundantiam ; per dis, quæ ad terram et Nilum pertinent, bonorum omnium tem- 


poralium ubertatem ſe conſecuturos ſperabant. Per Accipitrem, ſe conſecuturos ſperabant 
claritatem luminis tum oculorum, tum intelle&is ; per Bowem, domeſticæ ſubſtantiæ amplitu- 
dinem; per Canem (cientiarum et artium notitiam ; per Cynocephalum et Ælurum lunaris numinis. 
attractum. Erat ex inſectis quoque Scarabeus, certis et appropriatis lapidibus inciſus, poten- 
tiſimum amuletum et paſſim uſurpatum, ad ſolaris numinis attractum, contra omnes tum cor- 
poris, tum animi 2 inſtitutum. Ach. Gymn. Hierogl. Claſ. xi. p. 447-8. 
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likewiſe, 


ED 


Plate II. III. 


Plate III. 


Plate II. 


the eaſtern nations. 


is the horned Vt, or Icig . In 
* 


her lap ſhe carries her ſon Orus, E; the 
ſame with F, the Sigalion, or God of Si- 


lence, Who is accordingly ſeen with his 


finger upon his mouth, and known by the 
name of Harpocrates. G, is another fi- 


gure alſo of Harpocrates, in the ſame ſit- 


ting poſture, that is uſed to this day, by 


Orus *, (i. e., the earth,) turgid with the 


variety of things, which it is ready to pro- 


duce. I, (provided the turn of the body, 
and the Pileus do not ſuppoſe it to have 
eme, belonged to ſome other nation, 
an 


among others of a leſſer ſize, K, is the 


Anubis; L, M, the Apis; N, the cat; 
Q, R, 
the frog; 8, the beetle; , the Phallus 


O, the Cynocephalus; P, the hawk; 


H, is ſuppoſed to be 


worſhip) may, perhaps, from its 
poſture, be the Egyptian Crepitus Mas, 


L 486 ] . 


likewiſe, to have been enammelled, D, 


#5 o 


Oculatus s; U, a Niloſcope 3 X, a Pyra- 


mid; and V, a Plitirum. | 
Of theſe: Icunculæ, the laſt is of ala- 


baſter; Q, is of brown marble, ſpotted 
with yellow; A, B, C, D, E, F, G, I, 


: K, L, M, N, P, R, are of copper, and 
the reſt of baked carth. All of them, 


except A, G, I, O, P, R, are either bored 


through, or elſe have little rings fixed 
to them, whereby we may conjecture, 


that they were ſuſpended upon the necks 
of their. votaries. Vet, the ſpindles, or 
ivots, a, a, a, a, of the images, A, B, C, 
„may give us room to ſuſpect, that they, 
in particular, were either to be erected, 
in ſome convenient place of their houſes, 
as objects of their worſhip, or elſe, that 
they were to be fixed upon their ſymbo- 
lical rods and ſceptres, and cartied about 
in that manner, in their ſolemn proceſ- 
Roa: 5: Th 3 


Horus ſemper ſub puerili forma referebatur, et myſtice, Plutarcho teſte, nihil aliud eſt, 
uam ſenſibilis mundi machina, quam fol ſeu O/ivis per Scarabæ um (x) indicatus, continua ſola- 
rium numinum per binos acc/p/tres (>) et terreſtrium geniorum, per Penates (] lateribus aſſiſten- 


tes indieatorum, miniſterio, ſumma ſapientia gubernat et moderatur. 


Pueri forma pingitur, 


quia mundus generabilium rerum innovatione continuo veluti rejuveneſcit: tumido corpore 
(% pingitur, . genitalium rerum fœtura et waroniguia perpetuo turget : ſub utroque pede. 
1 


crocodilum 


calcat, i. e. Beboniam ſeu typhoniam malignitatem mundo adeo pernicioſam, 
ne invaleſcat, cohibet; ſcuticaque (e) i. e. virtutis ſuæ efficacia in officio continet. In 
parte per figuram 4, Vit, ſeu luna exprimitur, quod cornua et velum, quibus ſemper, exhibetur, 


ſtica 


oltendunt z ubere turget, quia mater omuium inventionum eſt, et Hori a Typhone extincti vin- 


dicatrix et reſuſcitatrix ; 


ſuo influxu, per radios apte indicato, temperiem et vitam revocat. Kirch. ibid. p. 449. 


um mundum ficcitate et aduſtiva quadam vi oppreſſum, humido 


2 Nec 


Serapidem magis quam Sprepitus, per pudenda corporis expreſſos, contremiſcunt C] 


Minus. Felix F. 28. 
xiii. cap. xlvi. 
locis oſtendimus; atque a 


3, Crepitus ventris inflati, qu Peliſſiaca religio eſt. S. Hieron, in Jai. lib. 
3 Ofirin mer brachium extenſum, beneficentiz et liberalitatis notam, multis 
eo Phallus hie eculatus (cum brachio occulte ex eo emergente] nihil 


aliud innuit, quam providentiam beneficam divini O/cridzs, in fœcunda generatione eluceſcen- 
tem z qua-occulti et inſenſibili operatione omnia fœcundat, eratque potiſlimum apud Ægyptios 
amuletum, &; Airch. Ofaip, Zgypt. Synt. xiii. p. 415. | 
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As nothing bas been ſaid in this edition of the CuRvSANTHINE Max, inſerted 
pi. 301; we ſhall” fnbjoin the &accornT eit in the aur ber T words,"as 
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--- they food in the former edition. | | 5 
E Revd. and ingenious Mr. 1722. e 772 oy | i b. 
Eos 8 0 Hard, IG a 1 a ſight 47 de . py brorum de 
of the Chryſanthine map, as it has ſcrihtiones, non oculorum fidem in locks per- 
been called, of Egypt, which is projected luftrandis acutus : inde ades cautius illius 
in a large ſcale, with the names of places, 2 5 inbærendum cenſui. W hereas,, 1 
in Greek and Arabick, In this, the Tiah muſt beg leave to differ from this gentle⸗ 
bent Iſrael, (Trav. p 309.) which is, like- man; in taking it to be a valuable chart, 
wiſe, the name in Albufeda, is Terick beni and which deſerves well ta be publiſhed. 
2 words of the ſame force: which Neither do it appear from the title, as 
ah, or Terich, lies all the way in this is here pretended, - that it was af no older X 
„ map, through two ranges of mountains, date than 1722. becauſe INEPIDPAGH . 1 
from Paptrars (corruptly given for Pai AT TnrTror &c. NPOEGEPOMENH TA 12 
on Or Pautoryc, Exod. xii. 37. Numb. xxxili. &c. XPYLANON &c. as the title runs, 
EY, to the Red. ſea. The author, of The may denote ,nothing'more than that this i 
eſcription of the Eaft, as far, at leaſt, as particular copy (not the original] was | L 


I'underſtand his, /brorum geſcriptienes KC. ( o& Oeg0paivy) offered, or (io our ſtyle) 

gives little credit to this map. Hæc charta p bs ons. to, and not properly made for 
(ſays he, Diſſert. Geogr, p. 286.) deſcrip- Chryſanthus, &c. in ſuch a year. & I 
ta gſi fignts tam, Arabicis quam Gracis, in n th 


out (ut titulus pre, ſe fert) 2 (in a much ſmaller ſcale) as far as it 
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I N D. 
| mals, p. p. 354. Different animals com- 


bined together, p. 355.7 

ſeripture hard to be ba hedbe 41 — 
ne (the ruins of) p. 63. 
Antaradus, or Torteſa, p. 26 6. 
Antilope, or Gazell, p. 171. 414. 
Anubis, or grey-hound, p. 427. 


p. 92% 110. 1 4 
AToysQueaoa: eaphined, p. 302. | 
Apfar, or El-Callah, p. 25. 
Apollinis Promont. p. 74.7. 


128. 
Aquæ Calidæ, p. 87. 


Aquilaria, or Lowhareah, p. 88. 

Aquis Regiis, p. 116. 8 
Aquæ Tibilitane of Getulia, p. 41. Te 
NTT few animals there, p. 448. 


Had of the 7%, p. 52. adminiſter juſ- 


tice among themſelves, p. 247. the 
power of preſiding does not always deſ- 


bare-heade 
228, their method of eating, p. 232. 
* they ſpend their time, p. 233. are 
good riders, p. 234. drink wine, though 
pt by their religion, p. 234. 


here they rob moſt, Pr. x. Wild 


Arabs, no peculiar clan, ibid. 


Arabs, vid. Bedoweens, their manners and 


cuſtoms, p. 237. their method of ſa- 
luting one another, ibid. hoſpitable 
to ſtrangers, yet falſe and treacherous, 
p. 238. always in war with one ano- 
ther, ibid. the weſtern Moors trade ho- 


nourably with thoſe they never ſee, 


p. 239. Arabs given to ſuperſtitions and 
ſorceries, p. 243-4. Form of. their Fe 
vernment, p. 247. 

not able to withſtand the Turkiſh in- 
fantry, p. 250. their courts of judica- 
ture, and puniſhments, p. 252. 


Aradus, or Arpad, now Rou-wadde, p. 267. | 


Aram, or Syria, p. 26 


9+ | 
Arbaal and Tefſailah, the Aftacilis, p. 24+ 


Arbailah, or fla P: 247. 


Animals in 


Aquee Tacapitanæ, now Al lune, P- | 


Arabian cava Iry - 


K 2 


Arca, or Arla, the feat of the be Arkin, p. | 
270. 


Architecture, to what degree arrived in C 


Barbary, p. 206. 


. Arhew (the river) p. 25. 


Armua,. or Seibouſe, p. 48. 


Arts and ſciences little encouraged i; in Bor- | 
Apbrodiſium, or Bona, p. 47. or Kraul, : | 


bary, p. 194. 
Arzew, the antient Arſe enaria, p. 14: 
Aſh-cune-mon-kar, p. 43. | 


on fl. now 1/er, p. to. 


{/rixis, or mount Atlas, p. 5. 
Aſper, the value of it, p. 230. 252. 55 
Aſa, afternoon prayers, p. 233. 


1 5 44 p. what, p. 237. 


ſſpis, p. 181. 


Af rus, or Aſſuras, | p. II 5. 
5 


haltus lake, p. 347. 


Atlas 8 mountains vt p. 5. 0 32. 36. 


51. 
he where, p. 305. n. 


Attackah mount, p. 309. | 
Auraſians, their complexions, p. 59. * 


a 35. 37. 
cend from father to ſon, ibid. in what 


manner the 9. ſleep, p. 221. they 8 
p. 226. wear drawers, 


B. . 
\AAL-TZEPHON, FR meaning of | 


. che ma p. 309. where N wig. 


311 
Bab el "Wed, p p. 33. 


Batylon, now Kairo, | p. 294. 425. or La- 


topelis, p. 306. 425. See Kairo. Scarce 
8 rain falls there, p. 136. 


Baby ontans, their caſtle, p. 295. 


Back-houſes, the cœnacula, p. $34. 
Bagrada, p. 64. 77. 
Bagreab, a ſort of pancake, p. 23 1. 
Bahyre Pharaoune, p. 127. x 
Baidiab, what, p. 39. 
Baitnah, (the ruins of) p. 309. 
Balaneab, or Baneas, ruins, P. 4065 272. | 
Baniuri, p. 32. 1 | 
Banttuje, Pp. , ts 
Barbar, r. the ſame with. the Zain, p. A. 
Barbary, the provinces of it, p. 4. n. 4, Fo 


. Barbary, ſtate of learning there, P- 194. 


of phyſick, p. 196. 
Barbata, river, p. 10. ' 
Barca, etymology of it, p. 440. n. 1. 
PREY the Fs and river my p. 5 * 


Borin- 


3 ; 3 15 N.. 
Barinſbel, p · . 


Barley ripe in the Holy Lond, N May. : 


p. 335. in Egypt," the beginning of 
April, p. 406. 

Barometer, how affected i in Barbary, p- 
134. Not affected with eafttiq0akes, 
151. 

| 8 rivers, what, p. 39 
Baſbee. Bullock- Baſbee, Oe Bah, ri ah; 
. + Baſhee, p. ACh" 

Baſtion, p. 48. e 
Baſtinado, how inflifted, p. 253. 

Bazar, or coffee houfes, 8 2 33. 
Bazilbab, p. 98. | 
Beaſt of the reeds, p. 426. Lg: 
Bedoweens ; their manner of ifs. Pr. viii. 

210. 231. wear now no drawers, as 
| the other Arabs do, p. 228. 
Beeban, or gates, p. 51. 
Beet- el. ſbaar, houſes of beg p. 220. 
Beds of the Moors, p. 209. i; 
Beetle, of what a ſymbol, p. 352. 


Hheỹẽeves made uſe of in Mumidia, as a 


of burden, p. 62. 
Bebemoth, or Hippopotamus, p. 44651 
Bija, or Bay-jah, the Vacca, p. 65. 
Bekker-el-waſh, p. 70. 413. 


Bellmont, fountains and grotto Wie p. 


ri 7 by 
Bell an abomination among the Arabians, 5 | 
Blaid el Jereed, Or Feridde, p. 125. 


18. 

Belus, (river) now Kardanah, p. 274. 
Benjamin (the river of) p. 276. 

Ben or Son, joined to ſome other quality, 
makes the uſual cognomen of the Ara- 
bians, p. 244. 

Beni, generally prefixed to thie reſpective 
founders of the Kabyles, Pr. vii. 
Beni Abbeſs, P+ 52. ' f 
Alia, p. 36. ' 

— p. 44. 


Fri ganab, an Ae clan, p. 45: | 


——HFaleeſa, 

——Ha Hale, ina” 
Ll wa.” 

— p. 48. 


| 67. 
— p· 48. 

' ==—Aukhalah, p. 244. 

Sala, ** 36. 64. 

| OY p · 3 


-Mezza, the lungen, p. 41, * a 


D. E. X. 


neo, p. 24. 


al, p. 36. 


——Zerwall, p. 25. 
Berenice, now Bingaze, b. 1 55. 
Berk el Gorondel, p. 314. 


Berque el Hadge, p. 384. 


Bery gan, (village) p. 42. th 
: Beyond Jordan, what it means, P · 305. 
 Beys, or viceroys of Algiers, their power, 


p. 4+ Called Dey at Tunis, p. 248. 


Bida col. or Bleeda, p. 355 

Bileer, the Canopus, p. 2 

Bliledulgerid, or Blaid el 
Birds of curious ſpecies in Barbary, p- 182. 
Which clean and unclean, p. 419. Bd: x 


Fedde, p. 6 


of Paradiſe, p. 428. 
| Biſcara, the capital of Zaab, p. 66. 


Blpbeſb, or river of Fennel, p. 36. The 


ancient Bubaſtis, p 306. 


| Biſmalla, i. e. If God will, p. 23. n. 5. - 
_ Bingazee, the ancient Berenice, p. 155. 
Bitumen, how raiſed from the bottom of 


the Dead. Sea, p. 347: the quality of it, 


+ ** ahi. 
8 Nia not ſo fertil as the antients re 


made it, p. 73. 147. now the winter 
circuit of the kingdom of Tunis, p. 105. 


Bizerta, the Hippe Diarrhytus, or Zari- 
3 ins, p P · 


25. 
Blaid el Madbons, vid. Tefe fad.” 


Bleda, or. Bleeda, p. 29. the Bida Colon, 
p. 35. the deſctiption of it, ibid. 


Bledeah Kibeerah, p. 31. 0 
Boccòre, their time of being ripe, p. 144. 


342. 


e 
Bona, the Hippo regius, p. 3. 


Bona, (the city) or Blaid el NG.” the 


Apbrodiſium, p. 46. 47. 


Booberak (river) p. 35. 42. 


Booferjoone, Daſhkrah, p- 41. 


Boo Hadjar, or Agar, p- 109. | 
Boujeiah - port, the antient Sarde, p. 3. 
4.3- the city, ibid. 


| ys 4 8 mountain and Daſbbrabs 


of) p 


|, Pumas diſtri of, | p. 56. | | 
Boomagoo ſe, r. p. 55. 

Boar, Wild the lion's food, p. 178. 
Bones petrified, p. 158. 


Bonganie, p. 36. 


a Boo-jemab, river, Ps 47. 
Bao-onh, p. 182. 


Bunſllam, 
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| Bueſellam, river, p. 10 


' Brainſtone, p. 445. 


p- 37: | 
| e p. 52. 3 
— wary, 41. 
. Burnooſe, « or Cloak, without ſeam, the Pal- 


* 


Beoſhatter, o or Utica, P · 70. : 


'  Borourou, p. 182. : 
. Beſaadaz a collection of Daſbhrats, b. 46; 


Bottles in ſcripture, what, Pref, Xl, 
Boujeiah, or Salde, p. 3. 37: 43: 


Brada, or Bagrada, now. Mae. p- 64. | 


77 
Bread; the 3 Sc. great enters of it, 


„ Do-4 30s Unleavened bread baked on the 


_ hearth, p. 231. 


Brgſk, the Canteciis p. 18, 


Bubaſtis, or Biſobeſb, p. 306. 386, 


' Budwowe, the river, p. 35. = 
Bufalo, or Oryx, p. 416, 417. 
HBullruſhes of Zgypt, p. 437. 


Bugia, vid. Bocjeiab. | 
Burg Hama,. or Sour Ow the auen. 


lium, p. 225. 


Butter, the method of making it in Bar- 


bary, p. 168. 


: Buzara mons, 1 56- 


FLECIAS, p. 31. or Hellgſpontias, 
ibid. what Ne 25 erves of it, 


P. 332. 
Cairo, Vid. Kaire. 


Calama, now Calma, p. "Th 


- Calamos, now Kalemony, p. 273. 


Callah, or Calab, what it imports, p. 2 5. 
Callah (el) the town, ibid. the antient 
Gitlui or Apfar, ibid. 

Callah Accaba, p. 321. 

Calle (La) p. 48. 

Calcorychian mountains of Ptolemy, where, 


P. 9» 

Camel, capable of t fatigue, p. 166. 
the * of . ſtomachs, ibid. 
n. 3. a very watchful animal, Pref. xi. 
their dung good firing, Prof. il. - 

an wal, when fel known in Eu- 
rope, p. 418. See p. 427. 

Canopy, What, p. 221. 

Canopus, the faſhion, &c. of a _ 


Plats, p. 48 5. 


* 25 A* X. 


- © Canopus, now Biker, pP · 91. 9 | 


Cape. Blanca, the Promontorium Candidum 
and Pulebrum, p. 74. where rips 
landed, ibid. 

— Boujer one, vid, Sehba Rous. 


 —— Bon, or Raſaddar, the 7 romont, 


Mercurii, p. 76, 88. 
— Falcon, or Ras el Huna, . 1 2. 


erat, p. 14. 


——Hanra, p. 46. 
Hone, or Ras Hunneine, or Mellatk, 5 
the Prom. Magnum, b 3. 10. | 


Roſa, p. 48. 


era, p. 


3 
Zibeeb, p. 70. the Promontr. "pat 


nis, ibid. 
Capoudia, the Caput Vada, and „ 


Promont. p. 111. 


5 Caps of the Arabi, like the antient Viera, 


p. 226. 


Capſa, p. 124. 


Caravanſerais, whence the word, Pr. ix, 
Carcaſes, rarely putrify in the deſerts of 
Arabia, p. 440. Several carcaſes. of 
men and cattle found preſerved at Sai- 

bah, p. 155. The Cartennne, p. 16. 


. Carne, the navale of Aradus, p. 266. 


Cartennus, or Sikke, p. 15. 

Carpis, now Hammam Gurbos, p. 87. 

Carthage, p. 3- its etymology, p. 80. the 
extent of it, p. 82. its aqueduct, p. Bz 

Carthaginienſium Regio, p. 73. 

Czſar's Comm. illuſtr. p. 196. 108. 139. 


Caſſarcen, the Col. Scillitana, p. 119, 120. 


whence the word, p. 121. motintains, 
b. 105. x 


Caſſir Attyre, ovine of, p. 5 3. 


Gaſfir Aſeite, the Civitas eds, P- 90. 
Caſſir Goulab, or the Caſtle, p. 62. | 
gh and alas, meteors ſo called, p. 


Calis Cornelia, now Gella, p. 80. 


Caſtration of men only, not of cattle, p 
among the Mahometans, p. 69s 
Cat, black, in Barbary, p. 175. Sacred in 


Egypt, p. 432. 


Caſtoola Arabs, p. 36. 
Catacombs, p. 375. 


© Catharine (St.) her convent at Mount Si- 


nai, p. 315. 439- gps bro e 
there, 161d. , | | 
Cattle 


„ 
we 
* 


. 
Cattle (black) of Barbary, leſs than thoſe 
of England, p. 168. yield leſs milk, 
ibid. The number, and kinds of cat- 
tle in Barbary, p. 165—169. | 
Cement, how made, p. 206. 
Cendevia of Pliny,, where, p. 275. 
Ceraſtes, or horned viper, p. 181. 
Cerbica, now Sbekkah, p. 125. 
Cerna, now Jibbel Iſcell, p. 98. | 
Cheeſe, in Barbary, made chiefly of ſheep's 
and goat's milk, p. 168. | ; 
Cheops's tomb, falſly fo called, p. 371. it 
gives, by ſtriking, the muſical note E- 
la- mi, p. 374+ the dimenſions of it, ibid. 


hs 

Chinalaph fl. now the Shelliff, p. 17. 

Chamsleon, p. 178. antipathy between it 

Oo. the ez p-. 180. 6 
Chouſes, or bailiffs, p. 25 3. 

Geh be. 2 title i to Juſtin 
and Sora, long before it was given to 
the French king, p. 94. 

Cicer, or chich-pea, p. 137. 

Circumciſion uſed by the /rae/ites before 
the Egyptians, p. 390. n. 9. 

Cirta, or Conſtantina, p. 60. 

Circina, or Juri, p. 111. | 

Clybea, the Clypea, or A III E, p. 89. 

Cœnacula, or back-houſes, p. 214. 

Cologlies, who, p. 251. | 

Colonia Auguſti, or El-Khadarah, p. 28. 

Clocks, no more than bells, allowed of 

_ among the Mabometans, p. 200» 

Compaſs, mariners, ſuppoſed by ſome, to 

be known to the ancients, p. 361. 

Conflantia, or Tortoſa, p. 266. 

Conſtantina, province, p. 42. 

Conſtantina, or Cirta, p. 60. TRE 

Coral, the method of its vegetation, p. 446. 
a catalogue of corals, p. 468. 

Coran, vid. Koran, ibid. _ ly 

Corn; the time of ſowing it, p. 137. the 

increaſe of it, ibid. the method of tread- 

ing it out, p. 5 38. _ deg me 

its, p. 139. how they grind it, p. 231. 

| Cambs, —. of the Jelert of Marah, 
Po EDI fo 5 ERR 

Corſoe (river) p. 35. 

Cofſoure, clans, p. 56. 

Cothan, what it imports, p. 19. n. 7. 


Crocodiles, rarely ſeen in the Lomir Eęypt, 
p. 408. the ſame with the Zeviarhan, 
p. 425. and the ſerpent of Regulus, po 


426. of different denominations, p. 432. 
Crocuta, or Onocentaura, p. 432. & 
Gotaliſtria, whence the ſtork ſo called, 


p. 410. | 


Crop, the quantity of one in Berkiry, | 


p. 137). 1 
Crux anſata, what it denoted, p. 306. 
Crypte ; or (ſepulchral chambers) near 
Latikea, p. 263. That of St. . 
ibid. thoſe at Feruſalem, Tortoſa, &c. 
ibid. that of our Saviour, p. 264. 
Cryſtal ; ſome curious /pectes of it, p. 


236. 
Cubb el Are raſab, or cupola of the bride, 

p. 57 | | 
Cubit; various accounts of this meaſure, 

p. 380. various meaſures of the ſame 

denomination, i614. the preſent Egyptian 
_ Cubit, twenty-five inches, p. 404. 
Cull, the Cullu, Chulli or Colops Magnus, 

p. 46. 48. LP | 
Curobit, p. go. " | 
Cuſcaſow?, p. 230. 232; 241. 


D 


p. 7% 9 
Dabh, or bear, p. 177. 
Dackbul (the diſtri) p. 89. 


| D AB, or Dhab, or Jab, 2 lizard, 


Dagon's temple, the faſhio of it, p. 216, | 


217. | | 
Dah-muſi, the Cuſtra Germanorum, p. 18. 
Daman Iſrael, p. 348. the Saphan of the 
\ ſcriptures, ibid. _ RO 2 
Dami- ata, the Thamiathis, p. 291. once a 
ea- port town, though now at a diſtance 

from the ſea, p. 387. 


 Dammer Cappy, p. 51. 


Dan (the tribe of) p. 276. de 
Dancing, uſed anciently in religious ſer- 
, vices, p. 412, als Ye. 
Darna, a province of Tripoh, p. 155. 162. 
Daſhkrah, or mud-walled, village, p. 5. 
/ 
Date tree, not in perfection in Galilee, &c. 
p. 343. an emblem of Fugen, p. 343. 
Day's journey, about ten miles, p. 319. 
Dead, great reſpect paid by the Mabome- 
$$ fans, 


echla, 


— — 


* 
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tan, in carrying them to their graves, 
p. 219; no mourning for them, 1014. 
buried generally without the city, ibid. 


8 Moy the ſize of thoſe in Barbary, p. 170. 
Defilah, r. p. 116, 

Delia, from whence it commenced, P-293- 

| "TY 5 5-49 Fu the antient ne, ſe. 


Dine. or Thopſus, p. 109. 

Der river, p. 119. 

Deſert, what it is, p. 34. 448. 

Deſert of the Any-gada, p. 9. the plain 
part of it, looks like the ſea, p. 430. the 


deſert of Arabia, bodies of all kinds ma- 


- gnified in it, ibid. 
—— of e b. 3 14+ 
—— of bin, p. 314. 
of Trin, p. 318. 


Dews, very plentiful 1 p · 440 | 


Pref. p. al. 
Dey, among the Algerines, l bis office, elec- 


tion, LON Pe 248. frequently « cut t off, 


ibid, 
Diana, now Tagowzanah, p. 54. 


Dibſe, p. 735 n. 

Dimmidde aſbkrah) p. 41. 

Diſon, vid. Lidmec. 

Diſtempers thought to be cured by an 
fices, p. 244. 

Douwas, or medicines, p. 298. 

Divan, corruptly written for nn 


p. 248. 


Dogs eaten by the Carthaginians, and now 


the people of Zaab, p. 67. 
Dal r of Algiers, how much, 42. 252. 
Dau- tar, what, p. 221. 447. Pr. p. viii. 


Dou-wannas, or courts of juſtice, p. 21 7. | 


Daweeda, what, p. 230. n. 1. 
Dowanne, or common- council, p. 405. 


Dra el Hammar, p. 52 


Draa, or eighteen inches, p. 30. x 


Dracontia iſle, now Cant, p. 76. 

Dragons, p. 429. : 

Done. how it differs from the came], 
p. 167. Ss 

Druſet, p. 348.09. | 

top alas p. 300. 


Dry Diet, ox 
Dubbab, or nn, p. * 
Duccia, os p. 30. n. 2. 


4 W945" 3:1 "3 
b a 18 4 
0 a ” 
- o & ©. 


3 what ſuppoſed to be at preſent, | 
Dyri, 42 5 m. ö Atlas ſo called, | Pe 5. 5 


n . . 


AR T H 8 ; the different forts of 
it in Barbary, p. 146. © 


' Earthquakes, uſually after rain, p. 157. 


hey frequency 1 in Barbary, Fora. at ea, 
#bi 


Eating, the method in Barbary, p. 237. 


Echinites, p. 161. - 

Ed. Tepelaer, p. 41. 

Edom, (the Ma of) p. 279, 80. the de- : 
ſcription of it, p. 4.38. 

Education, the method of it in n, 


p. 194. 


Fe or Your grace, p. 2511. 

Opt formerly the ſeat of learning, p. 349. 
gave Greece her theology, arts, and ſci- 
ences, p. 350. but id not transfer 
her hieroglyphics, ibid. The coaſt of 
it low, p. 291. The river of it the 

' Nike, p. 278. bounded by it, p. 285. 
ſeveral arguments to prove it the giſt 

of the Nile, p. 385-6. The increaſe 
of its ſoil agreeable to the ſcripture 
ra of the flood, and the diſperſion of 
mankind, p. 389- 90. In what man- 
ner the ſoil of it may be ſuppoſed to 

have increaſed, p. 389-92. may in time 
become the moſt barren part of the uni- 
verſe, p. 392. Few plants or animals 
in Egypt, p. 406. The land of Egypt 
on à level, not with a gradual deſcent 
from the main river, p. 401. How 
high the land has been raiſed ſince the 
time of Herodotus, p. 403-4. 
Egyptians, their ſymbolical learning, p- 
350. what it related to, ibid. no pro- 
per key to it, ibid. The veracity of 
their hiſtory to be called In on 
; 69-70. Wo | 


p. 3 
Blatia, the Achola or Kilo, p. 111. 


E. Ad- wab, or The lofty, 43. 
EI. Cullab, p. 25. See e ua. 


5. El Had, p. 25. 


El- Hebvniab of Gabs, p. 125 a r. 
El- Herba, p. 27, 20. ; 
Pu p. ae 


"SE pou 


* FO 


1 llamite, 


te” r 


A7 4% or Tus titers, pgs 


 _——FKhadarah, p. 28. et 


| 3 p. 80. 

—Muckdah, or The ford, p. 15. 

Ter, i. e. The mountain, p. Ns: 

— Hof, or The middle, p. 20 

Eleutherus, the cold fiream, the boundary 

of Syria and Phanice, p. 270, 1. 

Elim, the wells, p. 314. and om trees, 

ibid. near Tor, To. | 

p. 113. 

Eloth, Elana, Ailah, or hl p. 32 I 
where ſituated, ibid. 

Elyſian Fields, or plains of the mummies, 


— 
2 village, p. 55. 
Emeer, or prince, p. 247. 


Emim, preſident of the phyſicians, p. 19 5. 
Employments; how the Turks, Moors, 
and Arabs employ their time, p. 233,4. 


the moſt laborious, not below the great- 
eſt of them, p. 237. 
Emſeeſy, p. 182. 
Engines, for n water in nt p 
Jade: 5) 
En-gouſah, p. 67. 
Ee Ns if 
18. 
Ekogot ailec, bow ee P- 212, | 
Ephraim mountains, p. 275. 1255 
Eſdraelon, plains of, p. 275. 
Etham, (the wilderneſs of). p. 308. the 
Saracene, ibid. 


Eupbrates, ſtyled the Great river, P- . 


or fountain of MH. pa, 'p 


uro · clydon, a Levanter, p. 330. not Eu- 


ro- aguilo, p. 331. 
Eyes, blacked with lead: ore, p. 229. 
£ Whore or "uu pers 7 gol, p. 322. 


4 4 DH, like the Tepand, p-. 172. 
2 dar the Fan, * 9 


— Atabs, p. 1 128. 8 

Faraxen, when defeated, p. 39. 

Fereanah, the Thala, p· 8 43. ' and 
Telepte, p. 123. 

Fernan, (the mountain of) p I "FO 

Fert-el-heile, p. 178. 


Figs, where they are in plenty, p. 2 8 


2 ys the ſucceſſion of them from = 


7· Z 
Figures, veichmetienls, borroned fro rom. 


E 4 X. | 
| ng of ſummer to the ſpring, p. 
342. the. time of 'figss ibid. bah . 
«I #4: 6 th 


Bie. a. knots of. date villages. v r. 5 


1 


Arabian, P. 200. on: 
Filbert, none in Arabia, p RED 88 
Fiſh, thoſe that are ee * 5 


9 791.4 . 


13 
Fiſhtall, the 1 agdepbuc, . 11 
Flammant, p. 84. 


Flints, none in Arabia,; p. uy, 
A 14. 


Flumen ſalſum, or Med. el mai 
F 15 (of the ſea) the height, of it at uus, 


p. 439. 
Proah, once at the mouth of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, p. 387. 
2 the ſeveral. ſorts in Barbary, v. 


F ol ſhells in the Hoh . 3 
Arabia, p. 443 · rare at Adaunt: . 
p- 444. catal. of them, p. 470. 
Fountains very rare in Arabia, Pb: 
the different qualities of them, p-. 441. 


| \ Fowling, the me a it: wen re 


236. | Net 4h BY 


Fowls that creeps. or inſets, 7 410. 


Fuddah river, p. 28. | 75 71 
Funerals in Barbary, hes ebe Ge 
219. the b er uſed at — 


P- 242. . 4 . En A £ 
Fangi, &c. p 445. | r 
abe Ae P. EO A 1549/24 0 

N 1 1 7 Ne 

a4 B $, the Epichur's and oe | 
p. 113. 127. 


Getulia, its limits, p. 6. ww ft 

p. 40. mountainous, p. 41. 0 
Gafia, the Capſe or 8 p. 272 
Gabara, pl. ng watt 
Galata, lalta, p. 7 7* t „n dee 8 
Game; the variety. in Syria, p. 307. 


Gamoelora, p. 77. 


Gardtiah village, p. 42. Wee 
Gar el Mailab, p. 77. 0 8 4 e 


Gardens of Barbaty; no eegulariey: 4 | 


ſerved in the laying them out, p. 146. 

the kitchen · garden, p. 140. the ſtruit- 

garden, p. 141. A 
Garments, ſee Habits. 
Garrar, fl. p. 66. 


888 2 Garvangos, 


3 


rr. 


Garvanges, the cicer or chich pea; called 
leblebbi, when parched, p. 140. 
Gate of the palace, the court af juſtice 
in Arabia mentioned in ene 3 

3 
Gavetto, p. 46. n 
Gaza, where ſituated, p. 322. 
Gazell, or antilope, p. 171, 414. 
Geena, p. 12. the antient Memphis, p.295. 
Geldings, none in Barbary, p. 169. 
Gellah ad Snaan, p. 65. | 
Gellah, p. 80. the Caſtra Cornelia, ibid. 
Gelmah, or Kalmah, the Calama, p. 04. 
Gaulle, 58. | 
Gawoubee mountains, p. 309. 
Gilma, the Cilma, or Oppidum Chilma- 
. nenſe, p. 119. 
Ginetta, vid. Shibeardow, p. 1 73: 
Gir of Ptolemy, p. 66. 
Girdles of the Arabs, p. 227. 
Gitlui, perhaps El- Callah, p. 25. 
Glue ; a pela: ſort uſed in. Barkary, 
p. 206. | 
Gooſeberries, none in Arabia, p. 145. 
Gopher-wood, what, p. 422. 
Gorbata, the Orbita, p. 125. 
Gorgon's head, the allegory of it, p. 
163. 


Gorgoniæ domus, where Abend, p. 163, 


164. 
Gorya, (Kabyles) p. 4 
| Geben, part of the H. land, p. 4. in 
the neighbourhood of Heliopolis, p. 306. 
near to the ſeat of the Egyptian kings, 


4+ 
8 the different ſorts of it in Barbary, 
= 138 differently nquriſhed | in Lo, 


Grarah (village) p. 42. 
Graſhopper, the cicada falſly fo tranſlated, 


p. 186. 
Gray -hounds of rie, their ſhape, p- 


7. 
Grinding at the mill, p. 231, ba 
Grotto, an extraordinary one near Bell- 


ibid. 
Guletta, or Hack-el-wed, p- 84. 
Gumra, p. 41. 
Gun- powder, or Baroute, p. 149. 
Gurba, the Curobis, p. o. 
Gurbies, or little hovels, p. 222. the n- 
ſhion of them, the magalia, ibid. 


mont, p. 345. à rivulet "RO up in i, | 


Gurbos, or Hammam Gurbot, the Cami 
and Aque calide, p. 8 Ih. 
Gurmant (the river) p. a1. 


Gypſum, p. . 


148 EBA iſland, p. 12. 
Habits of the people of ** 


7 wot, p. 224—230. Mues anſwering 


to the peplus or toga, p. 224, 25. Bur- 
noſe or iuatio, p. 225. their caps or 
tiaras, p. 226. Girdles, the faſhion of 
them, p. 227. Linen little worn by 
the Arabs, 857 Shirts, how ſhaped, 
ibid. the undreſs of the women, ibid. 
Hab-ou 77 what it means, p. 219. n. 
Habrab (the river) p. 15. and Arabs, ibid. 2 
Hackeems, or doctors, p. 195. 
Had, what it denotes, p. 6. 
Hadjar Titterie, or rock of Titterie, p. 37. 
Hadjees or pilgrims; their ſtations from 
Kairo to Mecca, p. 477. 


| rs ae (the plain of) p. 3 I. 


Haff-eff, barbers ſhops, p. 233. 

Hair, ow worn by the — p. 228. 

Hallaluiab, p. 242. 

Hamath, where Ham, in the diſperſion 

of mankind, entered the land of Canaan, 

„p. 207. 

Hamamet, not the ancient Adrumetum, 
but the Siagul, p. 90. 106. 

Hameeſe (the river) p. 34. 

Hammab (el) of Gabs, or * the 

aguæ Tibilitanæ, p. 128. 

— e the village and rivulet, P- 155, 
26 

F, (rivulet and ruins) p. 25. 


Hammam, bagnios or ſtoves, the diffe- 


rent kinds of them in Barbary, p. 149. 
their reſpective ſituations, p. 150. their 
water weighed hydroſtatically, p. 151. 
Hammam, or aquæ Tibilitanæ, p. 84. 
—— Gurbos, p. 87. 3 
— —Leef, P · 86, 7. 
——Atereega, or ch eAque calide colonia of 
the ancients, p. 31, 36. the pat of 
its water, p. 151. 


—— Miſhouteen, p. 63, 149. | 


 ——Meoufa, p. 314. 


—— Pharaoune, p. 441. 

Hamza, the plains of, p 36. 4 

Har- arr, (Arabs) Ry OE | 
Har am- 


4 * D E IX. 


Harammes, or robbers, p. 127. 
Haratch, or Sauus river, p. 34. 
5 Haraxel . or . amulet, p. 
200. ; 
Hare: white, p. 449- | 
 Harſhgoone (the port of) p. 11. 
Harveſt in Syria, when, p. 335. | 
_—_ (the river) p. 18. 25. che iat, 


Heile 5 the 88. p. 410. n. 6. 
Hawk, of what a {ymbol, p. 352. n. 6. 


| Hawking ; ; a diyerſion of the people of 


Barbary, p. 235, and of Syria, p. 347 · 
Hay, none in Barbary, p. 138. 
Hazaroth, p. 317. th 
Hazazen-Tamar, p. 65. 

Hebron, p. 338. 


Heliopolis, or On, now „Adee 09) I p. 


14 - once an eminence, now a plain, 
87. See p. 424. | 

4 "Helis olitan 3 the land of Rameſes, 
ſee Albennab. 

Henneiſhah (Arabs) p. 64, 5. 

Herba (el) the ruins of, p. 41. 

Heraclium, now Media, p. 291. 

Herkla, the Heraclea and e, 
p. 105, 106. 

Herodotus explained, p. 399 

Feroopolis, now Adjeroute, p. 305. a 
city of the land of Nee, Ibid:  gulph 
of it, . . 

, Herpiditani, where, p. 9. ae 

* Hbirath, what it denotes, p. 310. 

. e or tents, p. 220. | 

Hieroglyphics, vid. Sy mbolical learning, 
Egyptians, &. 

Hippi promontorium, p. 46. 

Hippo Dirutus, Diarrhytus, or Zaritus, 

p. 74, 5. the lake, 75. the port, ibid. 

Ep. or Hippo Regius, p. 3. 47: what 

itt ſignifies, p. 47 n. 
Hipponenſis ſinus, p. 76. 

Hippanites, p. 92. 

Hippopotamus, p. 408. is the bebemath, 

p. 426. 

 Hippozaritus, p. 88. 

Hirkawſe clans, p. 56. 5 

 Hirmam, a daſbtrab, p. 40. 

Hiroth, ſee Hhiroth. Eo 

Hejiah, or ſecretary, p. 227. 

Ely land, the extent of it, p. 279, 80. 
286. the fertility of it, p. 336. 8 
olive yards and 9 p. 337» 8 


honey, pf 337, &cz; plants, p. 340. 


Honey, wild, the plenty of it in the 


H. land, p.337 · various ſpecies of ie, 
p. 339. n. 6. 
Hor mount, where ſituated, p. 323. 
Horeb, from whence the name, p.443. n. 7. 
Horſe, the inſignia of the Carthaginians, 
p- 87. the qualities of a good one, 166. 
the price of one anciently and now, ibid. 
horſes, buried with their riders by the 
Goths, p. 31. pedigree of horſes care- 
fully preſerved in Arabia, p 451. n. 2. 
Houſes (of Barbary) their faſhion; p. 
207. their porches, ibid. Impluviun, 
ibid. the court, ibid; ſhaded by a veil 


or awning, p. 208. cielings, : floors, 


beds, &c. p. 209. their loony! ibid. 
parapet walls, ibid. 
Honbaara, not the buſtard, p. 183. 
Hunting, the method of it, p. 235. 
Huſbandry in Barbary, p. ü 
Hyzna or Dubbab, p. 173. | 
Farah (the ruins of) p. 1 18. the Tha 
ah bed. ST SITES, 


Hyle, or blanket, p. 224. the; pela, 


toga, vs” P. 224 | 
TS 


ACKALL,' or Dheeh, Wares northe 
1 lion's proyider, ibid. 

e wg p. 246. en 
T-aite m. p 1: $6 eee 
Jalta iſle, Wo 440% p. 73. | 
Jam, (or Yam) Suph, the wieedy 75 or 

gulph of Heroopolis, p. 21 +) 

Ibis (embalmed) p. 375. now a rare 

bird in Egypt, p. 408. 428. 

Ichneumon, ſee plate, p. 178, ar. Fo 
lcofrum, now Algiers, p. 34. 

e a variety found in Eri, p. 
+ 6 1 +4 
* the Ti/dra, p. 11 Nala N 
endil ( Arabs) p. 29. #3 

enoune, who, p. 243. 

erba, or Gerba, the iſle, p. 1 Mg! 

Jerboa, the deſeription of it, p 476 7 

the Alxns, not the Saphan, bid, | 
Jericho, it's palm trees, p. 343- 


R * 
— N 
— * 

: 


Feridde (al) or el Jereed, . e. "The r 


country, p. 125. 


255 a palm branch falls; p. 234. 


eruſalem, (the ſituation of it) ps N 
jn 5 90 


Founre,, 


— ˙ w ˙ V LE RE. 


* . 
= 


* —4 a 74 * 4 2 | 7 


775 N plain, th urge one near i 28. 


268. 
ner For) ) fee Akiert, p. 34. | 


16 p. 45. 
| Ignis 'fatuus, * an bene dg 0 one, p. 


| vn Attackah, or mountain of delive- 
'verance, p. 31T- 

ue, the Min. e and 
Mons Audus, p. 55. | 

—Deera, p. 40. 


ene mountain of reedy n 


4 * 


pi 
gt? ee, p. 28. the Mons Tranſcellen- 
1 ibid. 

Had. deſſa, p. 148. the quality of the 
ſalt of it, 16. | 

Hel or Cirna, p. 92. 

——Kartar, p. 24. 


94 * 


EN aſs, 86. 

. + vhs | 

———Zikkar, p. 2 | | 
ibbelleah (mountain) p. 114. 
77% the Igilgili, p. 45. 55. 

*Fillebba, a ſhort-bodied tunic, p. 226, 
immah, or the church, p. 218. n. 5. 
immeelab, the Gemelle, p. 55. 
immel, the Tegea, p. 116. 
in- enne * 1 

— the creek of) p. 35. Wet it ll 
nifies, ibi 

Jird, the animal of that yh p- 176. 

Im- am, a kind of prieſt, p 

Inoculation of the ſmall bo difcourtged 
in Barbary, p. 197. 

Inſects of Barbary, p. 186. how termed 
in Scri ture, p. 419, 420. | 

dib, p. F. My | 

1 ch as were uſed in the 
ſymbolical man, of the 1 9 855 
p. 358, 9. muſical, uſed in arbary, 
P» 202. 

1 on What oceaſions uſed, 


Jol, 2 Jule Ceſarta, 16, 17. a mari- 
time city, not therefore Tigedent or 


hw ah p. 26. 10, what it im r 
. 19. f. 5. 
Jorden (the river) the — of it, p. 


' Fugis aqua of 
| . of the Seedrah, p. 143. 


Kalorics, or Greek hues 


fs whlt ga ty of W drawn 


rom it every i, png eb 
Fowries, or inſ. Ta richie, p. 1 10. a 
Tris, ſome ſpecies of, in Barbary, p 153. 
If 5s repreſented the moon and Kale wa | 
- — p. 352. her Hape þ 


Lui, the road they took to the 


e p. 
age chrough the Red-/ea, p. 313. 

125 (the tribe of) p. AT. 
er, (the river) or I ura, p. 10. 
udæa, ſee Holy land. 

Judab, (the tribe of) p. 276. great 
extent of it, p. 278. Mow many mu- 
tered in it, 5 340. 

a 


llu/t near Capſe, p. I 24. 


3075 &c. landed at Shur, 
e miraculouſneſs of their 


urjura mount, the Mons e p 36. 


K. "beer-a-haal FIR p. 63. 

Kabyleah, Kabyles, or African fami- 
lies, p. 5. 59. 222. their way of liv- 
ing, ibid. 

Kabyles of m. Purjura, p. 36. have the 
appellation of Beni prefixed to them, 
Pref. p. viii. 


Kaday, an officer of juſtice, p · 252, 


Kadeſh Barnea, p. 279. 318. 


Kairo, Cairo, or Al Rabirah, called 1 


Meſſer, p. 294. its extent, p. 295, 
ſtands where the ancient Baby/on was, 


p. 299. 387. the city of . b. 


305. 
Kairwan, the Fico Augufii, p. 115. 
wy a fre 


life, p. 315. 
Karaburno bird, 182. 


Kardanah, or Bilan, fp 274. 


Latham, the meaning of it, p. 19. n. . 


Keff, the Sicca Venerea, p. 95. 

Ker, Or Alter, p. 269. 5 3H - 1 

Kegapaay (did r how it may be inter- 
preted, p. 212. 

Kermes Naſſara, the wut, or prickly 
Pets p, 145. 

17 the tous 7 alan $5 294. 200 


Kiblah, "ot it denotes, p. 218. 
Li, 


Kiki Kikaion,. or gourd, p. 2 i 
Ki 25 10 5 river). the ee . oft it, 


Kr, 48 Aſurun, p- 115. 3 "re 
| Kitawiah, p. 184. - 
Kitchen-gardens of Barbary, 85 hey 
produce, p. 140. 
B or Red. ſea, p. 311. 314. 7 
Koran, or Coran, the principal boot 1 
is learnt in the Mooriſb ſchools, p. 195. 
Kubber Romeab, p. 21 
Kumrah, an animal betwixt an aſs and 8 
COW, p. 166. . 
3 
: Le E of Marks, p. 126. 148. the Tri- 
tonis Palus, Palus Libya, Palus Pal- 
las, and Lacus Salinarum, p. 127. 
Lake of Charon, p. 300 2! 
* of Menes an Ari. not the ſame, 
p. 301. Weſtern lake of Manes the 


lake of Charon, p. 302, Lakes of My- 
ris, Mareolis, 4 U formed, 2 


Lakh dar ¶ Talylis) p. 56. 


- Lambeſe, or Lambeſa, p. 5 * 
Lamida, or Media, p. 35. 
Tanigare, or Tlemſan, p. 24. 


Lapis Judaicus, p. 345. 
Lataff ( Arabs) p. 27. 


Latikea or Laodicea ad mare, id ſituation. 
of it, p. 261. the ruins, &c. p. 262. 


ſeveral cryptæ near it, p. 263. variation 
of the depth of water there e 
| winds, pe ITS - 
Latopalis, or Babylon, p. 30 6, | 
Lead-mine indicated by the Rents, p· 


442, 
Talib, the pigeons dung of the Nr 


tures, p ga | 
Leechy, fiſh, n. . 


ILefab, the Dipſas, 15 ATED the antip 5 


thy betwixt it an itah, 14, 
Lemnit, or Seedy 3 p. 8. 
Lempta, the Leptis parva, p. 109. 


Lentils ſup ſed to be petrified 68. « 
6. 2 oo * 0 3 t 4 cor of, p. 52. oh 7 Sq 
 Maihary, ſee 1 


Mai berga, mo We, p. 0 85 re _—_ 
gnified ah | 


L'erba, the Lankeſs, Pr 57. Lied 

Lerwee, vid, F 

Levanters, or ava e wink 
330. veſſels appear to be ma 
them, p. 333. 


Teviatban, or crocodile, p. p. 425 6. G 


iin 
1 
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Litema (ths, mountains of) werf in 


winter with ſhow, p. 333. 
Libya, inner, p. 6. . ery mology of the 


name, p. 440. n. 1. 
Lidmee, or Lee, or 8 Re or | 
pygarg, p. 171. 


Lion, p. 17 1. whence the paucity oft 


in modern times, ibid. not, as Ber 

afraid of women, p. 172. method of 
catching them, ibid. prey (chiefly. on 

the wild boar, p. 178. : 


\ illuftrated, p. 74+ 76, 777 78. 


Lizards in the wildernels of Sin, p. 448. 

Locuſts, their multitude p. 187. good to 
eat, p. 188. different ſpecies, 420. 

Lotophagitis, inf, the Brachion and Me- 
ninx, p. 115. 

Lot's wife turned into a oth of ſalt, p. 
15 

anf 357. 435. the fruit of it, from 
whence the Lotophagi took their.name, 

| (Þ:H43; the ſame with the Setdrah of the | 

Arab}, ibid. the form of its leaf, p. 435. 

Lan. or Lowaate, Getulien Arabs,” or 
Kabyles, p. 41. eee 

Lowabreah, the Aguilarid, p:. . 

Lwo-taiah 3 village and mountain 'of fi 


3 $34 


K 1 
p. 148. * ” bs 0 I : 2 y 
b b e of, vv 
* : Fg 3 f ' WY * noni at) 9 
ns 2 = & * 2 4 * L 
7 BI, 8-7, TAS 
ACHUREBTI,p 32. 


ang 


Mackpelah, cave of, p. 349 
Macodama, now Klee, p. 125 * 


Madrepores, ſee Coral, p. 445 
Mafrag river, the Kane p. . 
Magalia, or gurbies, p. 222. 
Magareah, charms, p. 196. 
Magic ſquare, p. 200, 2 
Magreb, or ſun- ſet e 233. * 
Magus zel, (the ſpinql les) 10 ee 
ſituation, p. 268. : | 
Maharak, what officer, Pref." p. amt p; 
Mahareſs, the Macodama, p. 11 4 
Mahomet bey's pow ſhares, p. 1 * 


$344; 


# + 


romedary, p. 167% i. 


Maiſearda, p 1 
Makerra, UT e p. 25.” 5 I "Ec wy 
Milidhd, Mattfana, p. peo 
9 Wund, p. 206. \ 2 11 5 8 er 
A, 


e 


P 


* 
Ch 
ons 
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Malin,” Malva, Mad, Maloiah,” or 

Mul. losia, p. 2. 3. 7. the 
between Mauritania and Numidia, or 
Mauritania Tingitana and Cæ ſarienſis, 


p. 8. the ſame with the Mulucha, Mole- 


hall, p. 8. 
Mampſarus mons, p. 51. B 
Mana ſſab, half tribe, p. 276. 
Manarakes, p. 341. 433. 
Maniana, Malliana, p. 29. fragments of 
Roman buildings there, Jbid. 
Manſourah, the city of, p. 387. bo 
Mun ſoureab, river, the Siſaris, p. 45. 
Manufactures of Barbary, p. 223. 
Mapalia, the tents of the Bedoweens, p. 
220. POL 
Marabbuts, or tutelar ſaints, p. 8. n, 1. 
their burial places, p. 40. their title 
hereditary, p. 244, ſome of them im- 
ER... 
Merah, (the deſert of) p. 314. 


Marathu now the Serpent-fountain, p. 


Ls es "ris 
Meelah (the city of) the Milevum, p. 63. 


268, 4 

Marble, no quarries of it now in Barbary, 
which are mentioned by the ancients, 
p. 152. marble of Numidia, p. 152. 
Thebaic marble in great plenty in Arabia, 


p. 442. The buſhy marble, or Embu/- 


catum, of Mount Sinai, p 443. 
Marriage, how it is ef at Algiers; 

p. 239. upon forfeiture of the portion, 

the Algerines can put away their wives, 


P- 240. 177 W * 
Maſafran, r. the eaſtern boundary of the 
province of Tlemſan, or Weſtern pro- 


4 vince, p. 10. 22. 32. what it ſignifies, 


p. 22, 
Maſagran (the town) p. 15. 


Maſcar (the town) the ancient Victoria, 


Maſhayea, a farm, 1 2 0 
Maſſaſyli, the people of Mauritania Cæ- 
arienſis, 4 e e 

athematical figures uſed in the ſymbo- 
lical writings of the Egyptians, p. 259. 
Mathematics little known in Barbary, 


„ 1» 
Matma-ta ( Arabs) p. 29. 
Mattamores, What, p. 139. 
HMattareah, the Heliopolis, p. 306. 
Matter, the Oppidum Aae p. 92. 
Mauritaniæ; the diſagreement of authors 


the boundary 


about their extent, p. 2. when made 
two provinces, p. 39. n. h;9)¶ 
3 ＋ ingitana, why ſo called, 2 
C ſarienſis, why fo called, 7bid. the 

ancient boundaries of it, p. 7, 8. when 

made a Roman colony, p. 39: te > 
—— Sitifen/1s, p. 5. 50. . 
Maxula, now Mo. ralſab, p. 87. | 
Mazoulah, ( Arabs) p. 49. 
Ifazoule ſuperannuated, p. 2 GT, 
Mazouna (the town) p. 25. 


Medals of TREMIS. co. p. 24. one of 


Gordian accounted for, p. 118. of Ju- 
dæa and other countries, p. 343. of. 
Hadrian, p. 384. account of ſome col- 
lected by the author in Africa, and ſup- 
poſed to have been ſtruck there, p. 487, 
Medea (el) the town of, or Africa, p 
110. the Lamida, with the deſcription 
of it, p. 35. the Heraclium, p. 291. 
Medraſbem, a ſepulchral monument, p. 


Meenah el Dſahab or Eziongaber, p. 322. 
Megiddo, where, p. 275. ho 
Miyerdah river, the Bagrada or Brada, p. 
„% 
Melagge river, p. 686. 
Melanogætuli, who, p. 42. 67, 68. 
Mel. gigg river, p. 66. 1 
Moellach, or Cape Howe, p. o. 
Memon (the ruits of) n 
Memounturroy, © a ſtpulchtal monument, 
p. 26. 36. , e 
Memphis, now Geeza, p. 295— 301. ſi- 
tuated in the bed of the river, whence 
now no remains of it, p. 302, 303. 
386. the ſeat of the Egyptian kings, p. 
„ 5 | 
1 7; * Sod ee 
Meanzi! Heire, the Vacca, p. 116. 
ner, the Zeta, ibid. 8 
erdaſs (river) p. 35. Arabs, p. 49. 
Agel (cher Fis e 
Meribah (the rock of) p. 317. 
Merjejab (village) p. 7. 
Mers el Amoſbs, p. 1. 
—— EI Dajaje, p. 3. 
— El Fabm, SE. | 
E] Killer, or the great port, p. 12. 
AMeſz-jid, or place of humiliation, p. 218. 
h kn, oe » Mefſeelah, 


IN D it ix 


Maſſielab, town of, p. 52, 
MMetaſus, ſee r 
Metagonium promont. p. 12. 46, 
Metraheny or Mohannan, not the antient 
Memphis, p. 296. c. 5 
. Miijiah (the plains of) p. 31, 
Meitſe-coube, or perforated rock, p. 43. 
Midroe, the rillegs and rivulet, p. 17. 
Migdol, p. 
Mikeas, Nileſeape, or meaſuring pillar, P. 
380. 


Miliand (river) the Catada, p. 86. 

Mina (river) p. 25. 

Minerals, the different forts | in Barkary, 
F 

Minoret, what, p. 218. 

Miſua, p. 87. 

Moccatte rt mountains of) p. 308. 

Manaſteer (the city of) p. 108. 


Mons Atlas, where ſituated, p. 10. 


Audus, p. 56. 
—— Auraſius, p. 56. 

— Baibus, p. 97. 

—— Bargylus, p. 268. 

== — Ferratus, p. 30. 

—— Uſalitanus, p. 116. | 
Monſters, not produced in Barbary, P. 


193. 

Moor, what it ſignifies, p. 241. 

Moors, live, as the Turks, in cities and 
towns, Pref. p. viii. their language the 

ſame with that of the Arabs, ibid. 

| Me-raiſah, the Maxula, p. 87. 

. Moſaic pavement at Seedy Doude, p. 87. 

at Preneſie, p. 423. 

Moſques, their faſhion, p. 218. 

Mountainous country of 8 p. 337. 

Motunah (the diſtrict of) p. 64. 

Muckat El Hadjar, p. 50. 

 Muckaah [ El) the ford, p. 15. 

Muedin, or cryer, p. 218. 

Mules made uſe of early, to ride on, p. 
427. but not much before the time of 
David, p. 441 

Muley Ihmael, the effects of his good go- 
vernment, p. 9. 

Mulucha river of the oak uncertain, 
imaginary, p. 13, 14. 

Mulvia, r. the ſame with the aua, 
p. 2. See MHalva. 


Mummies, ſtand upright, p. 371. de- ; 


ſcription of them, p. 375, Cc. 
Muſe, p. 435: 5 


AMuſic; the different airs of it in Barbary, 


p. 202, of the Moors more various 
than that of the Arabs, p. 203. Turkiſh 


has a certain melancholy turn in its 
ibid. | | 


Muſteeta net, p. 221. Fog 
A whence derived, p. 2 37. 
MAuſti, p. 95. 
A f. gan (the town of) p. 15. 
 Mavezzoms, * or 3 p. 199. 


- Mrs. ſee Lake, © 5 3 
Myſti- anah (the river) p. 64, 65. 


Fits of 


AB AL, the Neapolis, b. 90. 
Nach, or 1 „e. the bell, 
the Promont. Ts p. rs. 
Nabal, whence Nilus, p. 289. 380. 
Nahal Mitzraim, imptoperly rendred the 


95 inſtead of the n of Egypt, 


| 284. 
7 Nahar #1 Berd, the cold river, or cold 


waters, the E lauheras, p. 270. 


es EI Farah, or River of the mouſe, 


p. 345. 
Nahar Maſſel (the river) Pp. 17 
Naked, what meant by it in the language 
of the eaſt, p. 227. 
Nakoura, the Scala Tyriorum, the colour 
c. of the rocks of it, , 
Naſava fl. p. 44. R 
Natron, how it is produced, p. 
Neapolis, or Sichem, p. 3 43. 419 


Neardee ¶ Kabyles ) the * of attacking 


them, p. 57. 


Nebo mountain, p. 277. n. . 


Negro, cape, p. 73. 
Nememſhah (Arabs) p. 129. 


Nic- Kowſe, the garriſon of, p. 36. 


Nigritians, or weſtern Moors, their Ho- 
nourable trade, p. 239. 

Nije-daimah, the Caudiverbera, or Uro- 
maſtix, p. 179. 

Nite; called the river of Egypt, p. 278. 


river of the wilderneſs, p. 290, whence . 


the name, p. 289. 379. n. 5. the Pe- 
luſiac branch, p. 291. the Pat hmetic, 
ibid. the Mendef fan, ibid. the Tanitic, 
ibid. the Sebennitic, ibid. the Bolbutic, 
ibid. the Canopic, ibid. How the Nile 


z bs bounded on each ſide, p. 294,5 the - 
; l cauſe 


Tet 


* 
þ . 
U Fn 
3 
4 * 
4 
di 


ch 
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- 
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cauſe of its inundation, p. 377. the. 


uantity of mud brought down 
T p. 33 the quality of the wad, 


ibid. the import of the name, 289. 


380. the depth of it in winter, 'p. 363. 
the proportion in which it increaſeth, 
ibid. ſixteen cubits the uſual ſtandard, 
384. the alterations it hath made in 
Leypt, p. 385, 386. an army drowned 

by pulling down its mounds, p. 387. 
n. 7. augments the ſoil of Zgypt about 
a foot in a hundred years, p, 388, may 
in time accumulate its ſoil on the Lower 
Egypt, as it has already done on the Up- 
per, p. 393. 94. whence the obſtruc- 
tions at the mouths of the Nile, p. 395. 

Nileſcape, or Nilometrum, p. 380. the 

cubit, by which it is divided, ibid. 
Kalkaſendas's account of it, p. 380. 

Niobe, her ſtory allegorical, p. 159. 

Niſua, or Miſua, p. 87. | 

Numeration, a particular method of it 

among the eaſtern merchants,' p. 200. 

Numidia, general deſcription of it, p. 50. 

——Proprig, or Maſſilororum, p. 4. n. 


6, 7. p. 51. or Maſſefylorum, p. 5. 
| | 


0 2 
Nuts, ſeveral kinds of, p. 145. n. 2. 


8 


ATS, none in Arabia, p. 138. „ 
Obeliſks, how conveyed from the 


quarry, p. 364. how the hieroglyphics 


were engraven upon them, ibid. the 
proportion of the parts, ibid. they were 


' tical of fire, p. 361. and of the ſun, p. 
365. The obeliſk at Mattareah, ibid. 
erected, by Sechis, p. 366. of 

Oles, or back- houſes, p. 214. 

Olive-trees ſuitable to mountainous coun 
tries, p. 338, 339 . 

Omoley Sinaadb, the ruins of, p. 54. 

On, or Heliopolis, p. 306. 

Onocrotalus, or pelican, p. 427. 

Onokentaura, p. 432. | 

Ophiophagi, p. 412. "7 OW 

Oppidoneum, or Sinaab, p. 26, 27. 

Oppidum Uſalitanum, now Telaulah, p. 
115. | 5 


DALTVS, p. 265, 266: 


Panther, p. 171. 


T 

Oran, vid. Warran. 5 

Orbita, now Gorbata, p. 125. 

Ores and metals in Arabia, p. 154. 


Ort hoſia, 12 270. . 


ſiris, or the Sun, or the male parts ar 
nature, p. 352. his fymbols, ibid. his 
poſture and dreſs emblematical, p. 360, 
„ . 
Oſtrich, natural hiſtory of it, p. 449 — 
455. AF, 


Otter, p. 431. 


wit ina quadrupeds in Barbary, p. 
178, . | 


P / 


1 Palus Tritonis, or Lake of Marks, p. 
19 © 1 1 
Palm tree; how it is propagated, p. 141. 
the age of it, p. 142. the honey of the 
palm tree, p. 143. an emblem of Ju- 
dæa, and of ſome other cities, p. 343. 
two ſpecies of it, p. 435. See Date-trer. 


Papyrus of Egypt, p. 406. 437. 


Paralytie, the letting of him down con- 


ſidered, p. 211. | 
Paran, the deſert and convent of, p. 317. 
the ſame with Tzin, p. 318. 4 


Paras, or angvis, p. 18 11m. 


** 


Parentalia, performed by the Aiori, p. 


219. ä | 
Paſſover poſtponed ſometimes for a month 
for the firſt fruits, p. 335. 
Patumus, now Pithom, p. 306. 


Pebbles; the variety of colours in thoſ# 
dedicated to the ſun, p. 365. emblema- a | 


of Egypt and Arabia, p. 443. 


Peek, or cubit, different, p. 381. 


Pelicane, onocrotalus, p. 427. 
Pellowans, or wreſtlers, p. 217. 
Peluſinum, Tniſi, or Tennis, p. N 
Penna marina, p. 191. 8 | 
Petrified village, vid. Ras Sem. 


Petrified olives, melons, &c. of the Holy 


land, p. 345. . 
Phili/tines, where they inhabited, p. 28 5, 
286. originally Egyptian, p. 286. 


% $90- n. 9 | 
Philoſophers ſtone, ' a good crop, p. 


> 1 80 
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| Phoenice, from whos the name, p. 34 > 
n. 2. the boundary of it, p. 2717. s 

Phentcopterns, or Hamme 1 The I 

Phenix, p. 4238 | 

Phyſgeab, p. 59. 61. 

Phyſic; the preſent ſtate of it in Barbary, 
p. 196. 

N of paſſage in Virginia, p. 419. n. 


Pi dung, or blibby, b. 1 . 

Pihahhirath, + p. 309, 310. the valley 
from whence the Iſraelites croſſed the 
Red. Sea, p. 311. | 

Pillar of Holefernes's bed, p. 221. 

Pil-lee rock, p. 76. 


 Pi/gah mountain, where, p. 277. n. 4+ | 


Piſtachio nuts, p. 145. n. 1. 
 Pitham, or Patumus, p. 306. | 
Plaiſter of terrace, Fee made, p. 206. 


Plants of Arabia few, p. 444. thoſe of 


the Red- Sea, viz. corals, madrepores, 
Kc. p. 445, of Syria and the Holy land, 
p. 340, 341. 422. thoſe that were 
uſed in the ſymbolical writings: of the 


2 p. 356. how refreſhed in 


Egypt, p. 408. a catalogue of the cu- 
rious plants of Barbary, &. ps 459 
Pomegranate, once: one of the mo deli- 
cious fruits of the Eaſt, p. 145. 
Pompey's family, p. 29. his pillar, p. 293. 
Porcupine, the caſting of its quills, p. 
176. 


Porto Farina, or Gar el Mailah 
Ruſcinona, p. 77. 

Poyrtus Cæcili, p. 3. 

— Deorum, p. 14. 

Magnus, p. 12. 292. 

Fo ſmall, how treated in Barbary, b. 


197 
Poyſon of the ſcorpion, Ge. how cured, 
p. 191. 
Prefice, or mourning women, p. 242. 
Præneſis, moſaic pavement e p. 
423. 
Pu Apollinit, p. 18. 76 
—— Herculis, p. 87. 
—— Mercurti, p. 8. 
— Magnum, or Cape . p. 10. 
Propicy' ; the pretenſions they make to 
it, p. 245. a prophecy, promiſing to 


the Chriſtians a reſtoration of all they 


loſt to the Turks and Saracen, p. 246. 


7 
Port of Al Jexeire El Genin ih 1 
„the 


Province of Themſan, p. 4. 10. 

rovincia nova, P- 4+ 1. 
—— Procnfſularis, p. 73. 
=<— verus, ibid. 


Proviſions, the price of 0 in Bar- | 


m, p. 230. 
Pulſe, the foveral ſorts of, p. 140. 
Puniſhments in Barbary, p. 253. 
Purple, the method of extradling. it, p · 
274. n. 8. 


Putrefaction prevented in hot 1 coun- 


tries, p. 440 ; 


Pyrarg, fee Lidmee. 


Pyramids of Egypt; thoſe which were of 
unburnt brick. poſſibly deſtroyed by 
Train, p. 130. their Siflarce from Gran 

or Memphis, p. 297. of Geeza the ſame 
with the Memphitic pyramids, p. 297, 
298, 300. how. faid to be betwixt 
Memphis and the Delta, p. 300. the 
three of Geeza moſt noted, ibid, em- 


blematical of fire, p. 361. dedicated to. 


the ſun, p. 365. Their planes 2,75 
"four. quarters of the world, 


their dimenſions differently laid down, 
p. 366. no horizontal baſe whereby 
to meaſure them, p. 367. none of them 
were finiſhed, ibid. they were not to 
conſiſt of ſteps, ibid. their ſtones not 
brought from the Trejan mountains, 
p. 368. no account of their founders, 
or the time of their foundations, p. 369. 
or for what uſe they were intend 
p- 370—372. their inſide little known 
to the ancients, p. 372. the meaſure of 
tony, p. 478. 


Q 


what the ſeven mentioned in Deut. 
xiv. 5. p. 413. 418. 4 
Quail ; a ſpecies without the hinder toe, 


p. 185. 
Quarantania, the mountains of, p. Je. 


341. 


Qa Do in Barkavy, p.16 5. 


Quarries, p. 152. See Marble. 
ee ile, the Circina and n 


p. 111. 
I _ or c Gun, p 13. 


* 


N or Ole og; "M | 


poſed the mag-pie, or Jay, p. 183. 
12 Ruigab 


| mo 
507 


this name, p. 282. a river at 


1 „ Þ | . 


Raigab Arabs, [0 33. l 


Rain; comes in 1 with w. and 
N. W. winds, p. 134. the quantity of 
it that falls there in a year, p. 136. 
ſcarce any in the Sahara and at Babylon, 


ibid. the effects of it on bulldings of 


brick, and perhaps on ſuch of the py- 
ramids, ibid. the rainy ſeaſon is in 
winter, ibid, the former and the latter 
rains in Barbary, when, p. 137. in 
Syria, p. 136, 137. 335. upon the 
coaſt of t, p. 377. 480. 
Rama ſes, the Helizpolitan nomos, p. 305. 
the land of Goſhen, p. 305, 306. 
Ras, or head-land, 


| to means El Abead, P. 74. 


—— Accon-natter, p. 3. 32· 

—— El Amouſh, p. 12. 
EI Ayn, p. 345. 

—— El Hadeld, p. 46. 

—— fl Har/hbfa, p. 12. 

— Hunneine, or Cape Hone, p. 10. 
—— EI Kiſhan, p. 274. 


| —— Sem, the petrifications there found, 


p- 155—162, | 

Raſaddar, what it means, p. 6. 

Kaſſouta Arabs, p. 32. 

Red-Sea, or the ſea of Edom, or __ 
Souph, i. e. the Weedy Sea, p. 31 3: or 
Bounded Sea, p. 447. the miraculouſ- 
neſs of its dividing for the PO p · 

19. 

A river, p. 35. 

Regio Carthaginienſium, p. 73+ 

——— Zeugttana, ibid. 

Remedies ; ſuch as are uſed in Barbary, 
p. 196. that againſt the plague, p. 199. 


 Rephidim, p. 317. 


Reptiles, how termed i in ſcripture, p. 420, 
421. 

Reramnah, p. 48. 

Reuben, the tribe of, p. 570. 

Rhaad, p. 184. 


Rhibes, whence currants ſo called, p. 145. 


n. 2. 

Rhades, or Ades, p. 86. 

Rhinoceros, p. 430. | | 

Rhinecorura, whence the name, p. Wh. 
a city builtin a deſert, p. 282. no no- 
tice of a river there -amongſt ancient 
geographers, p. 281, 282. whence the 
Lxx tranſlated the river e Egypt by 

inaco- 


rura could with no propriety be ſtyled 


the river of Egypt, p. 284, 
Rhoda iſle, p. 380. 
Rice, how raiſed in Egypt, p. 407% iN 
River of Egypt, the Nile, p. 282: 284. 
Rivers; whence the beds of rapid ones 
1 deeper, p. 395. their bare what, 
ibi 
Rou-wadde, or Rou-ad, the tradus, or 
Arpad, p. 267. 
Roxetto, or Raſſid, p. 2114. 
Rubricatus, now Mafrage, p. 48. 
Rummel river, p. 60, 61. | 
Ruſcinona, p. ws 
Ruſeunia, or Nu ſconiæ l now Te- 


mendfuſe, p. 34, 35: 


Nuſicada, now Sgigata, p. 3. 46s 


Ruſpe, now Sbeab, p. III. 
Ruſpina, now Sahaleel, p. 108. 
1 or Dellys, p. 37. 43. 


8 
| Sr mountains, p. 41. 
Sachratain mountains; 125 Mans At- 
las, p. 10. 22. 5 * 
Sadaech, what, p. 239. 
Saf-ſaf. p. 1 


8 
64% the Ruſdina, p. 108. 
Sahara (the) or deſert, p. 4. 66. 453. 
Sahul, the diſtrict of, p. 105, 
Saibab, preſerved bodies there, p. 155. 
Sakara, catacombs there, p. 375. | 
Sal armoniac; how it is made, p. 0. 
Sal gem, p. 148. 
Saldæ, or Bowjeiah, p. 3. 37. 43.45. 


Salach, the Sullecti, p- 110. 


Saline, or ſalt · pits of Arzew, p. 14. 147. 
N of the Gulettay of Bo Shotr, &c. 
ibi 
Salluſt. Bell. Fug. illuftr, p. 93 122. 
Salt; the great quantities of it in Barbary, 
145, the falt of the mountains of 
wo-tatah, p. 148. of the lake of 
Marks, ibid. of the Shibkahs, ibid, 
Salt- poten, or mellah hace, how it is made, 
p· 14 


: —— works, ibid. 


Salt-pits of —_—_ p. KY Bo EP 
Salt- works upon the coaſt of Hria p. 
Salutations of the Arabs, p 437. a Hil 
Sand; the drifts. of it in Arabia, p. 439. 


Sanjadars, or ſecretaries at war, p. 195. 


Saphan, not the Ferboa p. 1 7 iy the 
Daman [ſracl, p. 348. < y (1 


: 8 e 


? 


9 4 3 
f * 
* * 


* 
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Saracene, the irn, of Ti: 2 
308. 

Sarmah, what, p. 2 39. n. . 8 

Sar ſura, now Surſeff, p. 117. 

Saſbee, a peculiar, dee 9: be rien, 
D i 

Sava municipium, p. 7. | 

Sauus, or Haratch, p. 34. 

Sbekkah, the Cerbica of Puli. the 
Tucca Terebinthina, p. 115. 12 5: 0 

Sbeab, p. 1111. 

Scala Tyriorum, near Ecdippa, p. 9 5 | 

 _ Nahoura, p. 344. 

Scandarea, the Alexandria, p. 2 92. 

Scillitana colon. p. 119, 120. 

Scipio Africanus, where he landed, p. 74. 

Scorpion, p. 190. 

Sdur, or Shur (the deſert of) p- 313. 

Sdur, or Sedur, p. 313. 

Sea, Great, the Mediterranean, p. 280. 
the Dead-Sea, extent of it, and quan- 
tity of vapour exhaled from i i p. 346. 

Sea- ars, p. 447. | 

Sebba-Rous, p. 45. 

| Sebbeine Aine, or ſeventy fountains, p. 


Sach, the meaning of i it, p. 8. n. 1. 

— — Abdel Abuſs, the Mufti, p-9 * | 
—Aaelmoumen, p. 8. 

Aid. P · 25. Fi 

—— Ammer Buck-tewah, p· 78. 1 eve, 
- Aſhoure ; his hiſtory, p. 245. 
be Mukha-lah ; his e p. 244 
ben Tyba, p. chun 

ER the Mi ſua, p. 87 

öh, his nnn p. 24. 
Een, p. 40. 

—=—Embarak E ſmati, p. 52. 
Ferje, or Lia, p. 32 
—— Hallifh, ibid. 

— La [car 9 P- 66. 
AHMeemon, p. 62. 
—Occuba, P · 66. b 
— 22 e p. 4 
Youſeph, p 

Sedur, the 5 ge the 1/raelites land: 
ed, after their paſlage through, the. Re. 


fea, p. 313. 
Sejbouſe | (the Hake 05) the Armua, p. 47s 


1 1 k 
x * | 


10 £11} 


Seir (mount) the Ji gi it P 320. 
Selenites, p. 153. 442. 
IN P · 92. a 


Foun f fladiumg the preſent bum. 

Pe 20% ö 

| Sepulchross flow. the Meriſh ones Aro 
built, p. aug how that of our Saviour; 
p. 264. and Uf Bazarus, p. 265. 

Sepulchre; a- ſtatue to Jupiter erected 
over it in the time of mann * 
1278. 64) 

Serpent, what a ſymbol of, p. 352: 


| 1 0 in Barbary, p. 171. numerous 


in Egypt, p. 411. ſaid to be charmed 
with muſic, ibid. and to charm birds in- 
to their mouths, p.430. n. 8. eaten very 
commonly by the people about Nairo, 
P- 412. what kind beguiled our firſt 
parents, p. 429. frequent in the wil 
p derneſs 7 27 p- 448. 
eteef, the Sitifi or Sitifa, - 
8552 Sleepers ſaid to — buried a Nicks 
owſe, p. 56. "oh 
yr (the city of) p. 112. 
gigata, the Ruſicada, p. oy | 
—— or Scora, p. 46 uu 1 f 
Shagarag, p. 183. —— 
Sheckh, or elder, p. 8. n. 1. 0247 ac 
Sheddy, or monkey, p. 45. 127 


Sheep; the different ſorts in 2 | 


1609. 
n, (the river) the Ginalaph, p 2. 
25. 

Shel s; a catalogue of them, p. 40 

Shenooah (mountains of the) p. 20. 

Sher/hell, the Julia Ca ſaren, p. 3. 18. 

Shibeardou, or Gat el erh n ork 
ſcription of it,. p. 193. 


_ Shibkah or Sibkah, what, v. 126. | 


Shibhah E llwdeah, ibid. 


Shorba Or ben th H 233. 


Shott r. 14. nn 

—— valley, p. p 5. what. it © denotes 
ibid. 

Shoawiah tongue, p. 2225 2 3 A vocaby- 
lary of it, p. 476. 

Shrob el Doubhan, drinking of cle, P- 
234. n. . | 

Shur, P» 312, 


17 4 o» 
Shurph el Graab, or c pinnacle of thex FRY 


VEns, P. 24. nnn ne A 


Sicca, now Keffs: p. 98. mY 


Siccar, What, P · 407. 5 a 


Sichem, or Neapolir, P- 34 A er 
Sid, vid. Sredy. 1349 Gas: EF gd 


Sig, or Sikke Aver, p 15 RT 5108 1 
9 2 


19 
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iga, r. che Taſua, p. 10% | 
4 ity, the metropolis of 6 bo Maurttazian 


Sowing time in Barbary, p 


| Sphinges, or monkeys, p. 43 3. 


*K : 


+4, k. 


3 


«5 ings, p. 3 

Sihor or Shihor, p. 28g, Pore variouſly 

rendered by the * p- 283. 
ſame with the Nile, p. 284. 

Sikh a drain, & c. p 
river, thence ſo called: Od. 

Simyra, p. 269. 272. 

Sin (the wilderneſs of) p. 314. 448. ve! 

Sinaab, the » Oppidaneum. Ruins of it, 
p. 26. 


Sinai (the mountain and deſert of ) p. 345. 


16. from whence the name, p. 443. 
n. Jo . e of the con vent, p. 444. 
Sinan, brook, p. 11. 
Sinus, Numidicus, p. 49. 
Hipponen/ts, p. 76. 
Sirbonis (the lake) p. 286. 
Siſara palus, p. 92. : 
S. ſaris fl. p. 45. 
Sitiſa, or Sitifi, p 52. 58. 
Tur by p. 53. 
Siyah ghuſb, or blac k- cared cat, p. 175. 
Skhinkore," a water lizard, p. 348. 432. 
Skins, the bottles of the 6 Lats * 
241. ; 1 


Sleepers, Seven, p. 56. 


Soil, the quality of it in nnen pb. ey 
in Syria, p. 336. 

Solymam (the town of) p. 550 

Souf el Tell (the diſtrict of it) p. 24. 

Sour Cuſlan, the Auxia, p. 38. 

Sounies, where they inhabit, p. 348. | 

p. 137. in the 


1 


Holy land, p. 
ä 1 * or 7 urkiſh cavalry, p. 253 2 
Spaiths; now Sufetula, p 17 19. 
Spar, p 183. 


74. a 
no- 


Sphinx z covered with ſand, p. 
ſquare hole upon the rump, ibid. 
ther upon the head, 1bid. 


Springs the ſeveral kinds in Barlem, 


Stoffar Allab, God forgive me, p. 233. 
Stamboule, or Con/tantinople, p. 252. 
Stations of the 1/raelites that are recorded 

not always one days j journey, p. 307. 
Trin, a veil p. 212 


Stora gulph, the Sinus Nun upnidicus, p · 48. 


Mi the Ld of it in 16 Mhrkery, p 


a N 


the 


15. $14ke, or Sig 


152. different kinds of it, p. 253. 
towns and men ſuppoſed to be Haged 
into ſtone, p. 156. 160. 

Stone OB of. E £ypt, their chien r . 


N their hiſtory, p. 409. 


Stones; heaps of them over dead N 


raiſed by paſſengers e one 
each, Pr. p. xi. 

Strata; great breaches in them, in ſome 
of the mountains of Arabia, p. 443. 

Strepſiceros, fee Lidmee. 

Succoth, a place of tents, p. 308. 

Suez, the city of that name, p..307. 

ninety miles from Kairo, ibid. Foun- 
tain near it, p. 441. walls of it made 
of foſſil ſhells, p. 444. 


, part of. the Red-ſea fo called, 5. 


Soph « or Souph, what, ibid. n. 1 


Sufetula, p. 118. 


Suſfrab, what, p. 37+ n. 5. | 
. known to the ere p 339. 
n 
Sugeraſs' river, p. 65. 6 | 
Sumra, or Simyra, or G's p. 269. 
Sur eff, the Sarſura, p. 108. 117. 
Suſa (the city of) p. 107. | 
Swords, long ones found in ruins, p. 31. 
Sycomore wood ; the durableneſs of i it, p. 
376. 435. 
Syria, the e of, p. 348. 
Symbolical learning; viz. the ſymbols os 
Oſiris, p. 352. of Jie, &c. 353. what 


branches of learning recorded in * | 


p. 351. 
Hr, leſſer, the limits and 0 nature 
of it, p. 2 ; 


\ - — 1 : 1 5 1 85 ; \ 3 


EDEN 


1 p. 48. 
Taanach, p. 275. 
Tabor, mount ibid. 


ug 


Tabraca, or Thabraca, Tabares,/ p. 2, 7 by” 


taken from the Cenoeſe, p. 49. 
Tacape, the Tritonis, p. 113. 127. 
Tacapitanæ agu, p. 128. 
Tacatus, p . 
Tackumbreet, vid. Siga, p. 11. | 
Tadutii, p. 55. me 
Tafarowy (mountains) p. ud, | 
Tefna (river) p. 10. | 
Tagadempt, 


 Thyte el Botum, p. 41. 


w 


IN RN 


Ti agadempt, Len, Ti gallen, e 


&c. p. 26. | 
Taggob, the ruins of, p. 53. 
Tagou-zainah, the Diana, P» 535 * 
Tajen, what, p. 231. * 


Taitah, or chamelem, the ſame. with the 


letaa, or lizard, Lev. xi. 3 p. 178.7 
Taleb, vid. Thully. 


| Talk, p 153. 


Tataxtula the venom co it cured by Game 
ing, p. 191 8 
arff river, p. 1 113. 
Tarfowah or 8 p. 11 3. 
Tarichiæ inf, or the Fowries, p. 110. 
Tattubt, the Tadutti, p. 54. 


Taximyra, p. 269. 


Teddeles, vid. Dellys. * 


Tefefſad, the Tipaſa, p. 21. | 

72. now immo, p · 116. 
Tegewſe, p. 125. | 
Telepte, p. 123. 


Tell, or land proper for llge p. 2. 133- 


Temendſuſe, the Ruſguniæ col. p. 

2 e to it 1 Ma- 
hometans and the ancients, p. 333. 

Tent, the pillar of it, p. 221. 

Terrace, how made, p. 206. 

Teſſeilab (mountains and city) the Afta- 
cilis, p. 24. 


Texzoutte, the qa 55 5 | 


Thabba, now Ebba, p 

Thebæ, Thebeſtis, now Ti iffe , Pp. 64. 

Thaibanne, ſerpent; perhaps Zucan's Tie 
banus ophites, p. 175. 

Thainer, the Thena or Thene, p. 112. 

Thaleb, or Thulby, ſcribes, p. 233. 


Thaler, or doller, p. 42, 252. 


Thambes mont, p. 50. 
Thapſus, now Demas, p. 109. 
Thena or Thenæ, p. 112. 
Theneate el Gannim, p. 41. 


| Therme, ſpaws, & c, p. 149. 
Thermometer, how affected with heat 


and cold in Barbary, p. 13 . 
Thubuna, p. 55. | g 
Thulby, who they are, p 40. 200. 
Thunudronum, now the Eivdraby p. I 18. 


Tiah beni Iſrael, what, p. 309 

Tiara; like the modern 81 on the Arab 
p. 226. . 

Tibeebs, or . p. 19 257 0 

Tichaſa, now Te- geiuſe, p. 1 


Travelling; ; the methoc 


N 8 L 4 7. 2 oY 


| wi imice, un tle 2 1 e = 


for Tiem-/alh. p. 
Tins the "Pete a. "has. it denotes 


» 291, 8. 


Tia or Tibeſſa, the 28 or 2 rule. 


p. 34. 65% 
Ti ſdra, now Femme, p. 179% 6 NOR 
1 bw. Tozer, p. 1a. 
tterie, what it ſignifies, p. 37s | 
—— Doſop. 41. 
cu. i P. 17. | 
Tlemſan, Tremeſan, or e or we- 
ſtern N p- 4. 10. The city, 


. I 
189 


p. 22. the Lanigara, p. 24. what i 


ET. ibid. n. 3. 


| Tnifs or Tennis; the Ggnification of it, v. 
4% | 
Tobacco, the culture of it at Leut, p. 


336. x4. £94k bo 
To-bulba, p. 11 5. 


Toga, the ſame with the. drabian byte, 


and Scotch plaids, p. 228. 


Tor, port, its diſtance from Sing p. 323. | 
abounds with marine plants, p. 443. 


and many other advantages from na- 
ture, p. 448. 


Tortoiſes in the river Ellis, p. 27h. 


in the Kiſbon, ibid. 


Tye, or Deir- denſe, the, aum. 7 


P. 2 A ; 
120 1h, p. = 


Towers, ſome ſhaken ay 5 p. .66. | 


Tozer, the Tiſurus, p. 126. | 
Trade, p. 223. the we/tern Mars trade 
with a people they never ſee, p. 239. 
Tradition is ſuppoſed to have truly pre- 
ſerved the locality of our Sayiour's tran(- 
Actions, notwithſtanding the great al- 


terations in the very ſituation of Jans . 


ſalem, p. 27 


7. | 
. Tragelaphus of the Ancients, What, p. 110. | 


Tara, the mountains, Pr 10. 


in the Tingitana, p. 9. ET” 
Tremeſen, vid. Tlemſan, 


Tres Inſule, p. 8. 


Tretum promont. p 


Tribe of Re, e Ji 1. 


how ſituated, 


Tribute, collected b hs Teveril vicetoys 5 


of the W Algiers, p. 42. 


Triaris | 


of i it, Pr. p. . We, 


E ; 
511 
5 
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* 


Trieris, p. 273. 


Tripoly, half 6 loagud frog te aer. Wan-naſh- reeſe, p. 26, 27. 36. the mons 


#1, pi 272 
Triton (river) p. 25 ax 
Tritum promont. p. 46. 
Trajan mountains, p. . 0 


Truzza, m. p. 116. 


Tubna, the Thubuna, p. 55. F 
Tuburbo, the Tuburbum minus, p. 94. 
Tubornoke, the Oppidum Tabuicen/e, p. 


96, 7 
Tabel, the Thiburf ſeunbum, p. 94. 
Tuckereah, the ancient Tigava, p. 17. 


0 uic-caber, the Tuccabori, p. 94. 


Tuckuſp (village) p. 46. 48. 50. 

Tuggurt, the capital of e p. 67. 

Tulenſit, p. 32. 

Tumar of Procopius, p. 57. ö 

Tunis z' of the kingdom in cenaral, p. 70. 
its limits and extent, p. 71. not divid- 
ed into provinces like A/giers, p. 72. 
extent of the city, p. 85. 

Torbant, p. 226. 


Turris Hannibalis, now El Mates, pe 110. 
Duca p. 49. 


Ttount, p. 10» 


Tyre; its ports, Ve. p. 273 why called 


Sur, ibid. 


Trin, 3 vid. Deſert. 


748 AR, or een p. 43. 
Vacea, now Beja, p. 92. 


Vegetation, ſew earthy particles con- 


ſumed in it, p 


Veil of Ruth, what it was, p. 225. of 
 —In-ann, p. 37. 


 — Matthie, p. 129. 


the Mooriſh women, p. 228. 240. 


| Vepillium, now Ebillee, p. 126. 


Via, p. 32. 

Trigon, what it ſignifies, p. 215. 
Urbya ( Arabs) and their ſalt pits, p. 
Villages of Barbary, how built, p. 8. 


Unicorn, or rhinoceros, p. 430, 31. 


Unglia, p. 113 

Urchins, fare ſhells, &c. of the Rad. ſca, 
44 

Uranefli, or caudiverbera, p. 179. 

Uſelett river, or Triton, p. 114. 

—— the mon Uſalitanus, p. 116. 

Utica, now Booſbatter, p. 79. 


. | W. 


50. 65. the diſtrict and villages of 
I | | 
> 4 


TADREAG, the inhabitants of it, p.6, 8 


"Es MD EX 


0 . 


it, 'p. 67. the wells, ibid. 
3 p. 26. 


en, onghah mount, p. 51, 2. 
ran, or Oran, p. 12. % 


Warral, or quaral, p. 178. 432, RY & e 


with muſic, p-. 411. 


Waſh, what it denotes, p. 170. 


Water, how raiſed in Egypt, p. 408. 
Water-ſpouts, how occaſioned, p. 3 
Weather ; an account of it in Bay > 
p- 133: in Syria, p. 329. in Arabia, p- 
438. at Alexandria, p. 480. 
Wearing 3 how performed in Barbar, 


Wh 4 4 Aale, the Gir, p. 66, 


| ——el Abeyde, p. 87. 


e Caſab, or river of Canes, p. 12. 
 ——el Fuddab, or river of Plate,” p. wr 
— el Ham, p. 40. 

el Kaſaab, p. 12. > 

el Kibeer, the Ampſaga, p. 45. 

— el Mailab, or — 2 ſum, p. II. 14. 
24. 41. 

—el-Shai-er, p. 41, 

el Thainee, p. 112, 

Illed, the meaning of it, Pr. x p. viii. 
— Mdmre, p33 

—— Aly, p. 24. | 1 


Ahab, an inhoſpitable clan, p. 


45 
w—=Booguff, p. 129. 
— Bother, p. 26. oh 


—Omran, p. 129. 

Leide, p. 128. 

—Seedy eee ek 29. 

—Seedy Braham umu. p. * 

—Stedy Zeſa, p. 40. 

— eedy F adjeras, P · 40. 

—Spaihee, p. 26. 

— Uneire, p. 27. 

— Yagouber, p. 129. 

u: noo ſe, p. 17. 

—Zeire, p. 24. | 

Wheat, when ripe in the H. Land, p. 
335. When in Egypt, p. 406. 

Wilderneſs; what meant by it in Scrip- 
ture, p. 9. 

—— ot Sin, 314. 448. 


Winds; 


Wine 
Winds; which the 22 frequent in F Z, 
acc 5 7 


Barbary, p. 135. which bging rain, 
ibid. 329. Eteſian, or northern, not 
the cauſe of the Niles in ion 


Algiers once excellent, p. 146. 
Wives; little regard paid to them in 
Barbary, 228. 240. do all the drud- 


gery of the family, p. 240. 
ee, ; the eggs of the ſilk- worm how , 


preſerved, p. 


- Woodcock ; A by the Moors the aſs 


of the partridges, p. 185. 
Women of Barbary, always veiled, p. 


228. their head-dreſs, ibid. their eye- 


lids tinged with lead-ore, p. 229; great 
beauties, p. 241. paſt child-bearing at 


thirty, ibid. how they welcome the ar- 
rival of their gueſts, p. 24 how Bu: 


niſhed, p. 254. 
Mood- riß, p. 113. 
Mos ee- da, or Guagida, p. 9. 
Wael ha 777 the "Hua or a perry p. T x. . 
Moorgab ( Arabs): p. 


Wireſtling among the 727 the ſuns as: ! 


in the Olympic games, p. 217, 
Murglab (the inhabitants of) p. 6. 


part of the ancient unn p · 


578 68. 
Yo 


5 


l, the Zebe, p. 6. 50. el ex- 
Zis tent and ſituation of 1 it, p. 65. 85 ; 


| 378. * T "7 | coop 175 
Wine, drunk to a | great . 9 ee the ancient ſea, p. 1. 49. 
Turks and Moors of Tunis, p. 86; ate: 


2 | 7 
Zung. gar (ruins us 9 p. 83. 
ES Zureiſe (ſerpent) or jaculus, p. 179. 


65, 66, 67. 
df it, p- 341. 
+ ths and falt pits, p. 


Zaggen, the 
# ruins of) p. 
73. ith ſigniſication, p., 49. che ſame 


as the Barbar, p. 2. 
Zaloulit, what, p. 54. n. 2. 


Zalacus mons, p. 26. 
Zammorab, the town of, p. * 


Zeamah, r. p. 48. 
Zeckar mountain, p. 41. 


Zeidoure, (the plains of) p. 24+ whence z 
derived, ibid. 


Zenati (Arabs and river) p. 6 3 


Zermoumeah, 755 | 
Zeta, now Menxil, p. 116. 


Zeugitana regio, now the Saane excl, 


P- 7.3 97» 
PP A ng fr EY; D. 45. 


_ Zibeeb,' promont. p. 74. 76. 
"i igateab fry and W p · 59. 


Zin (the deſert of) p. 3 


Zan, land of, the 3 Win the land 


of Egypt, p. 304. lay at a diſtance 
from the road which Jacob took into 


Egypt, p. 305. 


4: Zour el Hamam, or pi on's iſland, p. 17. 2:4 


Zowan, . Zaw-aan, 0ow-wan, or Zag- 
_ wan, the "HE mountain, and village, 


p. 83. 9 


: | | Zoran, or Zimbra, the a et | 
AM 3 or Weedy ſea, p. 3 3. | | 

Y Yarourgu, p. 182. 

Niger 1 the Sey betis, p. 35. 


6. 88. 
i, pi 28. 


Zꝛuotuab, or 
Zavowiah, whoz,,p. 40. 56+ 


oori/h ſoldiers, p. 48: . 


rene, p. 98. * ee 
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Piarzs contained in this Work. | 


K 


AP of the Weſtern province 
Mr: of Algiers, © 3 
ap of the Southern pri of Al. 
giers,. 55 32 h 
Plan of the city and country round 
Extract of Dr. Pocoke's map of < S 


Alpters, * <\ . „ l 


Map of the Eaſtern province of A. 


& ers, P-. 43. 


Map of the kingdom of Tunis, p. 71 
City and port of Warran, or Oran, 


7 
Sepulchral Monument near Ka py... 
3 p. bl. 


Map of Caribage, Utica, and bay of 


thage, p- 75 
Back front of three temples at 2 | 
The His, C 


tula, | 119 
Ich: ſea urchin, and ocuſt, 


Pi. 78 
>» Birds, Barbary locuſt, &c. p. 183 
M ufic of the Bedowerns, Moors, and 
Turks, p. 206 
R of a houſes1 i. Bar- 
207 | 


Map * the coaſt of Syria, P ice, 
and the H. Land, . 
Part of Syria and Pbænice, pl. I. p. 265 
Plan of the city and country. about 
Feruſalem, p. 277 
View of the Mediterranean ſea, the 
Nile, the Red-/ea, Idumæa, &c. 


* 


The obeliſk . 


* 
wk 
* 
\ 
d - 


l 1 2 
b of the . 279 
with the bounds of the H. Land, 
and plan of the mud walled villa 1 
ges on the Mile, p. 291 


Egypt, &c. and the Cbryſantbint 
8 map, pl. III, IV. p. 301 
Proſpect of mount Sinai from the 

port of Tor, 


| Map of the winds, and of the 644 


in which St. Paul's ſhip was dri- | 
ven, p. 331 
P. 365 
The embalmed bird, Elia mum 
mies, Sc. p. 375 


Lithofroton Præneſtinum, 
Plants, Acetoſa, &c. 
Capparis, &c. 

— Eryſimun, &c. 
— Faniculum, &c. 
—— Orchis, &c. BL 
Thlaſpidium, &c. 


Corals, 

Foſſils, : 
Coins found in Africa, | 
Egyptian Cenſer and BIO Dock * 


Tcuncule, plate II, III, p. 195 
Peutinger s table, plate IV, ibid. 
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